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THE LAST PROPHET 


HROUGHOUT the world readers have been moved by 

| the passing of the veteran playwright and man-of-letters, 
George Bernard Shaw. His plays have been acted, his 
books read, and the personality behind them felt in all countries 
accessible to ideas; he has been a commanding figure in the 


k world for half a century. In his middle years he confidently said 


that life had become for him “a sort of splendid torch," which 
he had “got hold of for the moment” ; he fulfilled his declared 
intention “to make it burn as brightly as possible before handing 
it on to future generations.” 

He has played the part of a protagonist in the world crisis 
which some people believe to have begun towards the end of 
the nineteenth century and to be unlikely to conclude before 


`. the end of this century. We are all aware of what men like 


Churchill and Roosevelt have done in the political arena, and 
perhaps do not realize that a man like Shaw, a little earlier, 
had been playing an equally important part in the epochal 


=- conflict of moral ideas. We belong to an age when social 


evolution, which for centuries had moved very slowly, began 


. to move very quickly; it was passing from an old order based 


on eighteenth-century aristocracy with feudal origins to a 
state of society struggling to adjust itself to the innovations of 
science, the revolution in industry, and new conceptions of the 


` rights of man. The problem to be solved—and still to be 


solved—is that of adapting the minds of men to an environment 
utterly different from that to which their ancestors were accus- 
tomed. The conventions long imposed by society, the codes of 
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behaviour, the moral taboos, the prevailing sense of right and 
wrong, proper to an earlier age, had not been brought into 
adjustment to the new age. There had to be release from the 
tyranny of the old and the outworn before men could be fit for 
the progress in which they had become involved. Emancipation 
from obsolete ideas was the first necessary step if the social 
revolution was not to end in colossal failure. 

That was Shaw's job, to set the pace in breaking away from 
notions and customs which, since they belonged to conditions 
no longer existing, had become impediments to vigorous life. 
Forty or fifty years ago his was the clearest and most insistent 
of the voices that demanded, in the moral sphere, the cutting 
away of the dead wood that encumbered the Life Force and 
debilitated society. While other men in other spheres were 
addressing themselves to other problems of this age of transition 
—the control of mass-production, the amelioration of poverty, 
the organization of the awakened working-classes, the emanci- 
pation of women, the planning of cities, the further education 


of the poor—Shaw gave his attention to the moral ideas which | 


governed the conduct of the men and women living in the new 
society. 

Several men in the nineteenth century had enunciated 
doctrines from which his derived, but it was he who gave them 
shape and colour and startling vividness and thrust them on 
the attention of his contemporaries. His gaiety, his zest, his 
pertinacity were irresistible. With all the appearance of a man 
who could do anything spontaneously and through his natural 
gifts, he left nothing to chance; he devoted twenty years to 
mastering his tools—in the library, as a learner; in debating- 
halls, as a speaker; in his study, as a writer; in the theatre, as 
critic and maker of plays. His most powerful weapon was that 
of ridicule; but it was so tempered with gaiety and good 
temper that those who, in the early days, might have been 
offended because he attacked their pet illusions and made fun 
of their observances, were content to shake their heads at what 
they called his paradoxes, not realizing that many of the 
paradoxes would soon be thought of as platitudes. And to-day, 
when the lessons are unnecessary because they have been learnt, 
the wit and the gaiety remain to please a modern audience, who 
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are scarcely aware of the earnestness of Shaw’s intent—to 
. compel the public to reconsider its morals. 
| When Shaw first appeared on the scene the old order was 
crumbling, and reformers believed that a new and better age 
was in the making. It was his chosen task to lead the way in 
y exploding superstitions—I do not mean in the religious sense, 
' but in the sphere of social conduct. The kinds of idolatry which 
i he attacked were survivals from conditions no longer existing, 
' and hampered freedom of expression and action. In his view it 
4 Was just as necessary to clear them away as to clear the slums. 
He was an iconoclast, but not for the sake of destruction; his 
| ideal was that of the generous individual bent on seizing and 
amaking the most of all the opportunities of splendid living. 
But, like a pioneer whose main task is to explore and clear a 
unge he left it to others to till the field and sow the crops. 
! He proclaimed the potential splendour of man, but scarcely 
“paused to ask in what his splendour consists, or to look below 
the surface and drag to light the nature of the good that can 
| satisfy him. The pioneer can scarcely be expected to be a tradi- 
jJ tionalist, and Shaw was not one to stop and ask by what inner 
necessities men had developed their illusions, or what, behind 
1 those illusions, there may be that remains necessary for man— 
. what, in fact, there was in the past that must be handed on if 
„the healthy life stream is to continue. 
.' But this is only to say that Shaw had the defects of his 
qualities. He could not have played so great a part in the 
destruction of social superstition and in clearing the way for 
. more generous living if he had not devoted himself so whole- 
heartedly to those ends alone. Among British men of letters in 
this country he was the most abundant in vitality, the most 
, brilliant, the most generous, and he was one of the most love- 
‘able. We shall be fortunate indeed if we see his like again. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By R. A. Scorr-JAuEs 


HAW was an Irishman, brought up—though he. would 
Si admit that he was ever brought up—in the hom: 

of an impecunious and bibulous father and a talentec 
musical mother. He left Ireland for good in 1876 at the age c 
twenty and went to London to make.his fortune. He made £- - 
in the first nine years. The novels he wrote were rejected b 
the publishers. It is characteristic of him that he made hi- 
début in public life at a society known as the Zetetical, and 
became an inveterate frequenter of such societies. In his own 
words: *I haunted all the meetings in London where debates 
followed lectures. I spoke in the streets, in the parks, at 
demonstrations, anywhere and everywhere possible." 
— In 1884 a speech by Henry George, the American apostle i 
Land Nationalization, “struck me dumb and shunted me fro: 
barren agnostic controversy to economics.” He read Kar. 
Marx, became a Socialist, and in 1884 joined the Fabian 
Society, then and afterwards dominated by Sidney Webb, tb. 
singular man of encyclopedic knowledge who became t: 
guide, philosopher and friend of statesmen behind the scen 
and especially of the leaders who created the Labour Party. 
“Quite the cleverest thing I ever did in my life," Shaw is 
reported to have said, “was to force my friendship on Webb, +o 
extort his, and keep it." “But,” he remarks, “as I was and 
an incorrigible histrionic mountebank, and Webb was t 
simplest of geniuses, I was often in the centre of the sta 
whilst he was invisible in the prompter’s box.” 

But the distinctive ideas which are Shaw’s do not rea: 
come from his Fabianism or even from his Socialism, which h 
wore rather loosely in his maturer years. His omnivorou, 
reading at the British Museum counted for much. It took hi: ». 
for one thing, to Samuel Butler, whom he described as “in ] 
own department, the greatest writer of the latter half of ti. 
nineteenth century." What most impressed him, when he firs. 
discovered Butler, was his dissatisfaction with the Darwinian 
theory of Natural Selection; “he realized that by banishing 
purpose from natural history Darwin had banished mind from 
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“ie universe." And a little later, when Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh was posthumously published, Shaw found a kindred spirit 
, Who refused to accept the shams and make-believe which so often 
“lie behind conventional morality, and particularly that which 
%4 the nineteenth century sometimes tended to turn family life 
ifto hypocrisy or slavery. Here, in Butler, Shaw recognized a 
‘selcome to that “mysterious drive towards greater power over . 
Jur circumstances and deeper understanding of Nature? which 
ve was to compare with the Elan Vital of Bergson, the Cate- 
&orical Imperative of Kant, and Shakespeare's “divinity that 
shapes, our ends"; and was called, in his own parlance, the 
. Life Force. 
lwo other writers, one a German, the other a Norwegian, 
stand out among those who provoked the critical mind of 
.Shaw-in his formative period—first, Ibsen, and a little later 
Ornedrich Nietzsche. The latter was a strange intellectual 
-mpanion for one who called himself a Socialist. He did not 
Stopy; a Butler did, at ironic criticism of the smugness and 
liypocrisy which often smothered nineteenth-century Chris- 
'Aunity, but attacked it with passion and withering scorn. 
Xhristianity as Nietzsche conceived it and denounced it was a 
: ave, morality imposed by the strong upon the weak who were 
willing to be the submissive instruments of their masters. But 
wliat interested Shaw in Nietzsche was not his attack on 
C'uistianity or even his contempt for a servile majority— 
'Sugh he shared that—but his extolling of the intellectually 
‘tong, the aristocrats of the human species—the supermen— 
“sho know their own minds, pursue their own purpose, and in 
Irsuit of it say “Yea” to what life can offer. The supermen 
iere the informed and the purposeful who win the battle of life 
ind extract from it what is worth having. 
* (But before Shaw had come to Nietzsche he had already, 
kanks to his friend William Archer, been introduced to Ibsen, 
‘> whom he was instantly attracted. The exhortation, explicit 
8 Peer Gynt, implicit in all his later work, to “Be thyself,” is 
bomparable to the “Yea to Life" of Nietzsche's superman. 
But Ibsen's doctrine was no mere philosophical statement. It 
is that which emerges from the picture of life portrayed by him 
with relentless realism. The middle-class people whom he 
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showed living their genteel lives, easily shocked when reality in 
all its nakedness is thrust upon them, are recognized by Shaw 
as the same middle-class people who are to be found in Britain 
and France and every “civilized”? country. “Ibsen’s intensely 
Norwegian plays," he says in the Preface to Heartbreak House, 
"exactly fitted every middle and professional class suburb in 
Europe." And if his plays were so often objected to by audiences 
in England, that, according to Shaw, was because 


his characters do not behave as ladies and gentlemen are popularly 
supposed to behave. If you adore Hedda Gabler inreallife . . . Ibsen's 
exposure of the worthlessness and meanness of her life is cruel and 
blasphemous to you. . . . It is not murder, not adultery, not rapine 
that is objected to: quite the contrary. It is an unladylike attitude 
towards life: in other words, a disparagement of the social ideals of the 
poorer middle class and of the vast reinforcement it has had from the 
working class. 

Not that Shaw was in the least prepared to let off the upper 

classes any more than the poorer middle class. In an allusion 

to Tchekov he says: 


These intensely Russian plays fitted all the country houses in Europe 
in which the pleasures of music, art, literature, and the theatre had 
supplanted hunting, shooting, fishing, flirting, eating and drinking. 
The same nice people, the same utter futility. . . . The women took 
the only part of our society in which there was leisure for high culture, 
and made it an economic, political, and, as far as practicable, a moral 
vacuum. 


Ibsen had exposed sentimentality, romanticism, make- 
believe and made it his business to show men and women in 
society as they really are and thus evoke the tragedy that may 
be inherent in ordinary, humdrum life. He was a realist, in 
Shaw’s sense of the term. His medium was the theatre, and 
Shaw as a dramatic critic had been studying the theatre for 
years. That was to be his artistic medium. He began to do all 
he could to discredit the “drawing-room play" so popular in 
London, and with it the so-called “well-made play” which 
Scribe, Sardou and others had thrust upon Paris; he laughed 
at the insignificance of the ingenious trifles by which interest 
was sustained through three acts and the curtain neatly brought 
down on “a hero slain or married.” It was to be his major 
business for the rest of his career to try and compel the public 
to listen to the significant issues of real life. 

Yet the fact that Shaw made his mark upon the world in 
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the guise of a playwright is amazing evidence of his own 
capacity to live up to his ideal of a superman. By sheer pur- 
poseful insistence he not only compelled himself to be an 
accomplished writer of plays but also compelled the world to 
accept him as such. Here was a man who up to the age of forty 
and over was mainly concerned in learning, in propagating 
ideas, in debating, in persuading people to accept his views 
about society and morals, and then determined to bring the 
world round to his opinions through the medium of the theatre. 
He deliberately set himself the task of reforming the morals of 
society by interesting it in action on the stage. 

What were his qualifications? He was a writer of forceful, 
nervous, simple English which anyone can understand. He got 
to know the stage through and through—what you could do 
with scenery, what you could do by moving people about 
dramatically, how you could make effective entrances and 
exits, how to build up expectation and create effects by startling 
surprises. He was the most skilful debater in England, and knew 
how to keep an audience interested in any argument on any 
subject. And, above all, he was witty. He was amazingly, 
continuously, . uproariously witty—and that will carry any 
"writer very far. Moreover, there was at least one human 
character that he could depict to the life, and that was his own. 
In half of his plays there is one human being who is copied from 
life and appears under different disguises, and that is the 
infinitely various yet always the same George Bernard Shaw. 
Apart from that he was not skilled, as Ibsen was, in presenting 
individual characters; yet, from his judicious observation of 
men and women in various classes of English society he had 
formed judgments about types, and these types became the 
persons of his plays. There are a few exceptions: Candida, per- 
haps; Saint Joan, perhaps; and Captain Shotover in Heartbreak 
House. But for the most part his characters are puppets who 
speak the words necessary for the part they are taking in the 
conflict of ideas which make the play; and so much Shavian 
wit and agreeable absurdity emerge that an intelligent audience 
cannot fail to be entertained. 

“My reputation has been gained by my persistent struggle to 
force the public to reconsider its morals," said Shaw in the 
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Rejected Statement which he presented to the Royal Commission 
on Dramatic Censorship. "I write plays with the deliberate 
object of converting the nation to my opinion in these matters." 
It would be absurd to make it an accusation against him that 
he used the theatre for the purpose of propaganda when he has 
so frankly admitted that precisely this was his intention. Yet we 
are bound to add that any dramatist who chooses to handicap 
himself by combining the function of the lecturer with the 
function of the dramatist is likely to fall between two stools. 
If his characters have to be puppets standing for certain ideas, 
and have to speak their parts not as life but as Shaw's argument 
dictates, then we are not likely to get the verisimilitude, still less 
the emotion, which the enjoyment of drama requires. If Shaw 
“gets away with it’? as often as he does that is because he is so 
witty (and when he is being witty he escapes from his own 
didacticism); because his stagecraft is good; and, especially, 
because he has prepared the minds of his audience by written 
prefaces to his plays which are far more convincing than the 
plays themselves. This explains why, when his plays are pro- 
duced a second or a third time, after they have been published 
in book form .with their Prefaces, they are generally far more 
successful than on their first appearance. 

Moreover, when a man had as much to say as Shaw had, 
and went on saying it persistently and cogently over so many 
years, in plays, in books and essays, in lectures and debates, 
and in letters to the papers, he was likely to win over audiences 
whatever the medium in which he chose to express himself. 
His frankness in saying things that nobody before had ever 
dared to say provoked, exasperated and shocked many people, 
but they were compelled to listen. In Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
he showed that it was society which was to blame rather than 
the procuress for the evils of prostitution; and in Widowers’ 
Houses again it was society rather than the individual landlord 
. who created abuses of the rights of property. Man and Superman 
is one of many plays which illustrate Shaw's favourite thesis 
that the Life Force compels the woman to seek her victim, 
capture him, and pin him down by marriage. Getting Married 
was written to illustrate his argument that home life as at 
present constituted is unnatural. 
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Its grave danger to the nation lies in its narrow views, its unnaturally 
sustained and spitefully Jealous concupiscences, its petty tyrannies, its 
false social pretences, its endless grudges and squabbles . . . and all 
the other ills, mentionable and unmentionable, that arise from excessive 
segregation. It sets these evils up as benefits and blessings. 


Similarly The Doctor's Dilemma was written to expose the 
superstition of medical infallibility. 


As to the honour and conscience. of doctors, they have as much. as 
any other class of men, no more and no less. And what other men dare 
pretend to be impartial where they have a strong pecuniary interest on 
one side? 


John Bulls Other Island (which is of course Ireland, before 
independent Eire came into existence) has a hero who talks 
exactly like Shaw, and therefore very well indeed, and an 
Englishman, who is a type of all that Shaw conceived to be 
most absurd in the English character. Cesar and Cleopatra does 
not aim at proving any general proposition, and comes much 
nearer to being a play than most of his works written in 
dramatic form. The Cabinet Ministers whom he presents in 
Back to Methuselah and in The Apple Cart are ineffectual cari- 
catures; in the latter there is once again a superman who holds 
our attention because he has the purposefulness, the candour 
and the wit of Shaw. In Saznt joan he reaches a higher level 
than elsewhere because for once the grander emotions are 
involved and the theme is a universal one lending itself to tragic 
drama. 

Shaw is first and foremost and all the time a propagandist— 
. or should I say prophet? The latter is the better word, for the 
ideas that he wants to promote are the ideas that he has arrived 
at by his own effort and insight after examining the ideas 
prevalent in society and finding them wanting. In the main 
his criticism is destructive, if it is destructive to break the chains 
which have held society in mental servitude. The giants at 
which he tilts are moral slavery, humbug, mental sloth, social 
apathy, superstition, sentimentalism, collective selfishness and 
all static ideas which have not been consciously subjected to 
the tests of real life and honest thought. His distrust of sentiment 
led him often to distrust of emotion, and he has in consequence 
sometimes woefully failed to distinguish between genuine 
exhibitions of mass emotion and less creditable exhibitions of 
mass hysteria. The virtues opposed by him to the social defects 
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which he castigates are those of the free mind—the mind of the 
man who has freed himself from spurious moral standards, 
who has discovered what he is and what he wants, and has the 
purposefulness to achieve his ends and make them profitable 
to his own spirit. 

Whether Shaw ought to be described as a Socialist is 
doubtful; it is certain that he is an aristocrat—an aristocrat in 
the Platonic sense, the citizen who has gold not in his purse 
but in his nature. His plays being concerned with ideas, austere, 
logical ideas, fail to arouse emotion; the subtler, finer elements 
in the individual pass him by. But what he lacks in emotion to 
some extent he makes up in generosity and geniality. No man 
was ever so fierce in attack who made so few enemies. G. K. 
Chesterton in his Autobiography recalls that he began arguing 
with Shaw in print almost as early as he began doing anything; 
that he always differed from him and always thought him wrong. 

It 1s not easy to dispute violently with a man for twenty years, about 
sex, about sin, about sacraments, about personal points of honour, 
about all the most sacred or delicate essentials of existence, without 
sometimes being irritated or feeling that he hits unfair blows or employs 
discreditable ingenuities. And I can testify that I have never read a 
reply by Bernard Shaw that did not leave me in a better and not a 
worse temper or frame of mind; which did not seem to come out of 
inexhaustible fountains of fair-mindedness and intellectual geniality; 
which did not savour somehow of that native largeness which the 
philosopher attributed to the Magnanimous Man. It is necessary to 
disagree with him as much as I do, in order to admire him as much as 
I do; and I am proud of him as a foe even more than as a friend. 

The gadfly who stung society to the quick in the first fourteen 
years of the century and compelled it to revise its ideas, went on 
stinging, and even in extreme old age emerged from time to 
time to prick real or imaginary foes. But he left behind no 
savour of bitterness; for the young as well as the old he was the 
cheering, zestful, great-hearted veteran who loved the smell of 
battle on the field of ideas; who, with an exhilarating smile on 
his face, was still happy to challenge and attack and attack 
again. 
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BERNARD SHAW in his early twenties—a photograph from MAURICE 
CorBovRNE's The Real Bernard Shaw (Dent, 16s. 


 SHAW'S EDWARDIAN COMEDIES 
| By T. C. WonsrEv 


T is usually wise to be cautious in assessing the achievements 
E our own contemporaries. What may seem dazzlingly 

brilliant to us, because it is particularly contemporary, may 
seem very small þeer to later generations; and the histories of 
literature are strewn with the forgotten names of reputations 
which .towered in their day. But in the case of Bernard Shaw 
the caution is unnecessary; the core of his artistic achievement, 
the comedies written between 1890 and 1914, lies forty years 
behind us, and, on the strength of them alone we can con- 
fidently acclaim and proudly mourn him as a great comic 
genius. Whether the plays written after the 1914 war (St. Joan 
excepted) will survive so well may be thought less certain; 
with them we are too near the events to be able to disentangle 
the point of view from the comedy. But from Edwardian Eng- 
land we are now separated by a great gulf. It is already history, 
and the comedies which Shaw wrote in those years are one of 
the most complete crystallizations of that epoch in our litera- 
ture. For among the values which Comedy gives us when it is 
at its height is a portrait of the manners and customs of the age 
in which it is conceived. Just as we know the social life and 
customs of the Restoration from Congreve and Wycherley, 
-and of the seventeenth-century France from Molière, so we, 
and the generations that succeed us, will know Edwardian 
England from Bernard Shaw. 

The delineation of a period is of course only a by-product, 
not a primary function, of Comedy. Yet it is a by-product that 
only the highest Comedy gives off. The ordinary run of writers 
in an age accept their time more or less at its own valuation. 
The genius is able to stand right outside his period as well as 
standing right inside it, to see round it as well as to see through 
it. Being of it, he knows it from the inside; being able to tran- 
scend it he knows it from the outside, too. It is this double 
vision of the genius which gives his works a dimension which 
the ordinary: writer, clogged in his period, lacks. 

Bernard Shaw was such a genius, and no one knew it better 
than he did. And this consciousness of his own genius, if it 
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produced some of his sillier and more provoking jokes, also 
saved him from the bitterness which those who know better 
than others are sometimes the victims of. Shaw was the mildest 
of satirists. Though his comedy was essentially social, and was 
inspired directly by a deeply felt liberal humanitarianism, it 
was never savage and never edged. He made fun of things-as- 
they-were from his standpoint of things-as-they-should-be. But 
it was compassionate fun. Things-as-they-were always have a 
` much stronger case than mere propagandists allowed for, and 
Shaw did not merely recognize the strength of that case, he 
felt it sympathetically ; and thus he was able to endow those 
characters who represented it in his plays with a force and 
vitality quite equal to that found in the characters who repre- 
sented what might be thought to be his own views. 

This is only another way of repeating that Shaw, whatever 
else he may have been, was, in these early comedies, an artist. 
‘The still prevalent notion of Shaw as predominantly a propa- 
gandist in drama, the writer of “plays of ideas” is one of the 
notions that will fade, in respect of his earlier work, completely 
in the future. Of course he bristled with ideas, and ideas are as 
much the climate of his plays as poetry is the climate of Shake- 
speare’s. But it is not for their standpoint that we now turn to 
the Edwardian comedies. It is not for views upon religion that 
we enjoy Androcles and the Lion or for its opinions upon the 
medical profession that we go to The Doctor’s Dilemma or for its 
theories of pronunciation that Pygmalion is popular. It is for the 
brilliance of the comedy as such. Aerated with paradox, wit 
and verbal fun of all sorts as they are, they are firmly rooted in 
the soil in which all comedy, from the crudest music-hall slap- 
stick upwards, grows, the clash of the expected with the 
unexpected, There is no need to apologize for Shaw’s knock- 
about as if, being a man of ideas, he should be above such 
things. The clown may, if he is a Charlie Chaplin, be a comic 
genius; and every comic genius is also a clown. Shaw knew his 
trade from top to bottom and could, no more than any other 
clown (or no more than Aristophanes or Ben Jonson) have 
despised the kick on the backside as a comic device on the right 
occasion. 

Another familiar criticism of Shaw, that he did not care 
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enough about people as-such, is surely misconceived. As a 
writer of comedy he was hugely interested in hüman beings; 
but he was interested in them primarily as social animals. 
The aspects which other writers explore, Man in conflict with 
his God or his Conscience or.his Neurosis he did not, as a writer, 
touch. His subject was social relations, the forms they had 
hardened into, the mould to which they clung. The conflict in 
his comedies was the conflict between social delusions and 
social realities, between the rigidities of social convention, 
social laws, social assumptions, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the individual life trying to break away from them. 
The contemporary social scene, with its conventional assump- 
tions in one corner and its romantic delusions in the other, and 
the life principle somewhere in the middle—that is tbe starting- 
off point of Shavian comedy. 

Ihe clash between the expected and the unexpected. For 
Shaw's comic purposes nothing could have been better than 
Edwardian Society. Nothing was more predictable—and so 
more expected—than the behaviour of an English character 
embedded in its particular social conventions. And his imp 
knew exactly what kind of gadílies to set on their flanks in 
order to produce the maximum comic effect. Of course the 
real sticklers remain totally unaffected. Aeroplanes might crash 
from the sky into the greenhouse, flower-girls drop expletives 
in drawing-rooms, a Professor of Greek thump drums in the 
street, but a Lady Britomart remains resolutely Lady Britomart 
till the Heavens fall. And besides being immensely funny it was 
really rather splendid, and Shaw the artist saw that, and played 
it hard. | ( 

Yet if Shaw avoids bringing down his personal or moral 
weight on one side or the other, there is a thread of belief 
running through even these early creations. The moulds into 
which social customs harden have to be broken; change is the 
law of God and Nature. Organized life-as-it-is resists all change, 
but the Life Force or the Holy Ghost (the term became inter- 
changeable with him), sets itself on a movement or an individual 
and exerts a pressure that cannot in the end be resisted. 

We can follow this thread atits plainest in Shaw’s single serious 
masterpiece, St. Joan. On the one side was things-as-they-were. 
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the feudal system and the Catholic Church, systems which 
had behind them great achievements, and whose weakness was 
merely that they were ceasing to be relevant to the facts: to 
facts such as growing nationalism, to the fact of gunpowder, to 
the fact of the budding individual conscience. In the other 
scale was Joan, the peasant whose simplicity of heart cut right 
across the forms, ceremonies, conventions that the system had 
thrown up. But above all, a girl whom for the moment the Life 
Force-Holy Ghost, had chosen out, the individual rebellious 
conscience. The Shavian cast of mind (for it was that rather 
than a view of life) was particularly well illustrated by the 
ending. Although Life or the Life Force (as we who can see 
how events turned out know) wins in the end, the particular 
individual who represents life here, fails——or rather appears 
to have failed. "Appears," because socially it is not the indivi- 
dual that matters; the Maid is burned; but she is, as the 
prologue reminds us, far from finished with. 

Yet when all’s said the miracle which produces works of art 
finally defies analysis; and the last word should belong to praise 
alone. What above all is communicated to us in Bernard Shaw's 
comedies is the unparalleled vitality and buoyancy of a man of 
immense intellectual reach and superb mental audacity endowed 
with the reckless balance of the absolutely assured. By some 
undiscoverable accident, he was endowed, too, with that 
. curious flair for creating on a stage the temporary illusion of a 
finished reality. Any side of this enormously many-sided man 
could dress up and walk and talk with instantaneous conviction 
as if it possessed behind it a rounded and complete life of its 
own. The personality and the flair were combined with the 
third prerequisite that makes an artist, a seemingly instinctive 
and unerring sense of form, so that each progression, however 
startling it may seem at first, is seen afterwards to have been 
the only inevitable one, and the one that leads inevitably to an 
inevitable end. His formal sense was often, it is true, under 
threat from his outrageous Irish volubility, and it did not 
always win every round. But it won enough to give us, in the 
Edwardian comedies, a set of plays which will give delight as 
long as there is a theatre to play them in. 


SYBIL, THORNDIKE in the original production of St. Joan by BERNARD SHAW 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
A PERSONAL SKETCH 
By Mary AGNES HAMILTON 


M NE of the greatest figures of the post-war world is 
retiring, it is to be hoped temporarily, from public 


life." With these words the New York Times, in a leading 
article of October goth, opened a notable tribute to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, headed “A Great Chancellor." The Christian Science 
Monitor, of the same date, wrote, editorially: 

Britain loses the services of an invaluable leader, but fortunately at 
an hour when it can better afford to lose them, thanks in great part to 

Sir Stafford himself, than at any time since the war. 
From all over the world these tributes have been echoed, in 
terms which fully recognize the high courage and lofty integrity 
of the man, as well as the intellectual ascendency which Mr. 
Churchill saluted when he said, in 1947, “We have at least one 
first-rate intelligence now brooding over our economic affairs.” 

The “brooding” produced great results; Sir Stafford can stand 
upon an achievement the more worthy that it is an achievement 
for his country, to which his services, at a highly critical junc- 
ture, have been incomparable. Abilities even as outstanding as 
are his could not have accomplished the actual result had they 
not been partnered by qualities of character of a very rare 
kind. Here, to quote the New York Times again, is “a personality, 
a man who all his life has been at the top." His services to 
Britain) are’ not fully covered when account is taken of his 
work between 1947 and 1950 in pulling us up and out of the 
economic morass and placing us firmly on our feet again. By his 
character, his example, and even by his social origin, he has 
done much to make comprehensible to outsiders the special 
nature of British Socialism, and its deep-connection with the 
Christian way of life. 

His services to democracy are not less notable. Stress must be 
placed on this aspect, since it is apt to be overlooked. In the 
general acclaim widely and rightly accorded him, one ques- 
tioning note is occasionally heard. There are voices which ask 
whether he was, in fact, ever a democrat at heart. Some of them 
suggest that, conscious of knowing what is right for his fellows, 
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he could, if occasion demanded, go far along the dictatorial 
road in imposing it upon them. They feel that, as with his 
mentors, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, the emotions of equality 
and fraternity burn but dimly in this superior mind. ‘hey 
may be right. Yet the career of service now interrupted, as the 
result of the total loyalty and devotion with which he gave 
himself to the task of saving his country, stands, when examined, 
as.eloquent tribute to the reality of democracy in Britain, and 
in him. It may indeed well serve as text, when such is 
needed, for exposition of the difference between democracy and 
demagogy. No demagogue would have dared to do what 
Stafford Cripps has done. Only a democrat could have achieved 
what he has achieved. 

Look back to the winter and spring of 1947. Then we in 
Britain seemed to have entered a chill and dark tunnel, at 
whose end—if, indeed it had an end—there was no light. 
. There was a sense, oppressive and deadening to the spirits, 
that we were drifting to disaster. A faint gleam of hope appeared 
when the then President of the Board of Trade was put in 
charge of our economic affairs, but it was a gleam only per- 
ceived by national prejudice. American correspondents con- 
spicuously failed to notice it. They went on writing us off as 
bankrupt. Then, in November, Stafford Cripps combined this 
immense burden of his overall responsibility for economic 
affairs with that of Chancellor of.the Exchequer. One has only 
to recall, now, the spontaneous and remarkable lift of national 
confidence, and its results in action, above all in the field of 
productivity, that then took place to register what the nation 
owes to this man. 

Why did the lift occur? Stafford Cripps was not, in 1947, a 

“popular” figure. Far from that. From 1945 he had stood, in 
the public eye, for an austerity to which, at any rate in the first 
flush of relief from war, people were not attuned. It was often 
said that, personally ascetic, he preached a doctrine that he 
liked and would impose of choice; that he was the typical 
dismal Jimmie, who preferred a hair shirt. Now, however, 
simple men and women heaved a sigh of relief; there was in 
charge, now, of our belaboured ship, a pilot who not only 
knew his course, but was going, honestly and faithfully, to tell 
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them just what storms they must expect, and how hard and 
long the voyage to the shore had got to be. No one who lived 
through those months can fail to have registered a gradual and 
steady clearance of the moral atmosphere. It was not due to 
any early 1mprovement in the weather or in our circumstances, 
or to any sense of relief from the perils in which we were 
involved. It was due, entirely, to the confidence which Stafford 
Cripps inspired. This confidence was not in his ability only. It 
was also a tribute to his felt integrity; to the knowledge that he 
would tell us the truth, however harsh and disagreeable. He 
would treat us as adults who had, when needed, something of 
his own courage. In our turn, we knew that, thus treated and 
trusted, we could be worthy. So, the years between 1947 and 
1950 were an exhilarating experience of the stamina and resi- 
liency of a democratic community: a demonstration of the fact 
that citizens will respond to truth, however grim, and when 
treated as citizens, will make sacrifices for their country in 
peace as in war. 

Thus, on a point vital to democracy, Cripps, unlike him.in 
many other respects, resembles W. E. Gladstone. He has 
Gladstone's conviction about certain moral ultimates and, 
deriving from that, his belief that men, however deficient in 
other respects, will rise to those values when they are fairly put 
before them: when they are treated as responsible creatures. 
As the late J. L. Hammond pointed out, in his noble book, 
Gladstone and the Irish Nation, “He offered the working classes 
something that satisfied their self-respect." The secret of the 
power of his speeches was that “he made the most obscure man 
in the hall feel that he was contributing to the moral judgment 
of the world on great events." This, in his own different way, 
is what Cripps did, at a time when a hard-pressed people had 
to be braced to new sacrifices and new endurance of undeter- 
minable date. He did it the hard way, by telling people the 
truth. They took it from him. They respected him for it. They 
accepted the disciplines which he was also exacting from 
himself. He gave them a new pride in themselves, and in him 
as their leader. 

The achievement, and the manner of it, are the more remark- 
able that, while a great preacher and a most lucid and effective 
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lecturer, he is not, in the ordinary sense, an orator. Moreover, 
the world-wide tributes to him as man and as Chancellor 
almost invariably make some just reservations as to his stature 
as a political leader. ‘There, certainly, the record is less clear. 
Educated as a scientist, and „admittedly, when he entered 
Parliament in 1930, the outstanding figure at the English Bar, 
his political course was, in the 30's, highly erratic. When he 
came back from missions to India and to Russia, he was in 1942 
made leader of the House of Commons—and proved a failure 
in that capacity. Nor has he ever been eminent in the cut and 
thrust of debate in the House. While his later Press conferences 
were always intellectually enjoyable, there was never anything 
very friendly or intimate about them; when he held one, as 
from time to time he did, specifically for women, it was almost 
invariably a flop; he could not hit the right note. 

This failure to hit the right note was conspicuous at the time 
of the announcement about Devaluation. The somewhat 
jaunty tone in which he suggested that an action forced upon 
lim by necessity was, in fact, a good and desirable thing in 
itself, appeared out of character. It upset people, shook their 
faith. Although the high courage of the 1950 Budget brought a 
recovery of confidence, it was yet not quite what it had been. 
There remained, rightly, the conviction of supreme ability, of 
a mastery of economic problems far beyond that of the pro- 
fessional expert, inasmuch as it took in all the wider references. 
Yet the political reaction was also definite. Exactly how or why 
would be hard to say; certain 1s it, however, that, at this time, 
he ceased to be a probable Prime Minister. 

To probe further into this would be interesting, since it 
suggests that, for the first time, the Chancellor involved himself 
in saying, not what be thought, but what he felt—for a series 
of highly honourable reasons—he had got to say. He had not 
done this before. He had said. what he knew to be the truth. 
The very reputation he had so securely established now under- 
mined his final authority at the point at which he himself thus 
shook its basis. People who, before, had grown implicitly to 
believe that he said what was, and not what, at any given 
moment, it was convenient to say, were, obscurely but definitely, 
shattered. Had he said to us “Look here, this is a dubious step 
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but we have got, for all sorts of reasons, to take it and make the 
best of it," that would have gone. To have him, of all people, 
saying to us that a step of which, we knew, he had disapproved 
was not only necessary but, in itself, a grand thing, was subver- 
sive of our confidence. It broke the halo. | 

It was a temporary breach, but nothing after it was as it had 
been before. There was a revival of the old feeling of remoteness 
which, in 1947, had been broken down. And of course this 
remoteness is a fact. Cripps has, on major occasions, the power 
to reach into the secret thoughts and feelings of his countrymen, 
above all when those thoughts and feelings are in highest 
gear. He can reach men, at their best. But when one ponders 
on Housman’s line : 

The blood that warms an English yeoman, 
The thoughts that hurt him, they were there, 
one asks oneself whether the warming blood flows'as freely 
through his veins as do the painful thoughts. Perhaps not. 
He could, easily, have been a great, and wholly sincere, 
ecclesiastic. One doubts, despite his personal kindness and 
goodness, whether he would have been, except through the 
force of personal example, equally good as a parish priest. 

These are fascinating questions, and Cripps has, from the 
first, set them, to those who admire, as to those who are enraged 
by him. For here is a personality, -and a distinguished one— 
distinguished in mind, in character, even in appearance. His 
high and severe standard for himself, while it excludes most of 
the indulgences of the average sensual man, yet includes many 
elements of a quite non-utilitarian kind, among them an 
invariable sartorial elegance. His suits are immaculately 
tailored, his shirts and ties are tastefully chosen and matched, 
his fine hands are beautifully kept, he looks, as he is, every 
inch a grand seigneur. In personal contact he is easy, friendly, 
and quite without pomposity. He has, popular report notwith- 
standing, no desire to impose on others the asceticism he has 
chosen—or had forced upon him by health—for himself. He 
drives himself hard, but is no slave-driver. His consideration 
for others, like his courtesy, is unfailing. He is a “character” 
and the British scene is, from all points of view, the poorer from 
his temporary withdrawal from it. 


BROADCASTING TO THE WORLD 
By E. A. MACKENZIE-BELL 


i ADIO, as controlled from Broadcasting House, 
London," it has been said, “has turned the few magical 
strands which were first thrown round the Common- 
wealth in 1932 into a girdle as indispensable to development as 
are the sea and sky routes." The valuable role which broad- 
casting can play in. such development is, indeed, well authenti- 
cated, in witness of which is the ever-growing number of over- 
seas listeners who look to the BBC for those two essentials of 
good broadcasting—reliable information and progressive ideas. 

But how is this information disseminated? What methods 
are employed to ensure that it reaches thosé parts of the world 
which are in particular need of it? The answer to those questions 
is to be found in the work of the BBC's overseas services, and 
in the “girdle” which they have thrown round the world. These 
services, which are under unified direction, fall into three main ` 
categories: the General Overseas Service; special regional 
services; the Transcription Service. 

The first of these, primarily designed for the Briton abroad— 
and, therefore, transmitted in English—provides a round-the- : 
clock service, each area of the world being served in turn. For 
the national of another country, either within or without the 
Commonwealth, who may or may not speak English, there is 
a specialized regional service in his own tongue; if he is English- 
speaking, the General Overseas Service is also available to him. 
The General Overseas Service (G.O.S.) and the regional 
services together account for fifty-five of the ninety-five hours 
of news and programmes that go out from Britain every day. 
Of these fifty-five hours, thirty-five are filled by. the output in 
English, and the balance by services in other tongues. 

The G.O.S. is the descendant of the Empire Service started 
in 1932, and in most areas it is available throughout the local 
day. Ás its focus of attention moves westward with the sun, 
new audiences come into hearing, and certain programmes 
have to be repeated. In a week's broadcasting, therefore, many 


programmes go out several times—but always in different 
directions. 
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The foundation of the G.O.S. output is the news, as it is in 
all of the external services; there are listeners in all parts of 
the world to BBC news bulletins. At home, more than 50 per 
cent. of the adult population hears one or more of the main news 
broadcasts each day. Overseas, the daily total of news broad- 
casts, addressed to listeners in forty-four languages, is nearly 
140; in addition, many countries rebroadcast BBC news 
through their own radio services. International broadcasting 
is one of the phenomenal developments of the post-war world, 
but there is no parallel to the never-ending stream of news 
transmitted from London. 

Although news is thus the kernel of the BBC’s external 
services, there is no lack of other classes of broadcast material. 
Spaced between the news bulletins are the widely varied 
programmes of information and entertainment which English- 
speaking audiences have come to know and expect. 

In the field of informed opinion, regular reports and com- 
mentaries on current events are broadcast by well-known 
speakers. Day-to-day life in Britain is portrayed in talks and 
"magazine" programmes. Discussion programmes, book 
reviews, theatre and film talks, and certain specialized pro- 
grammes addressed to particular audiences, all have their 
place in the regular schedules. In the entertainment field, 
listeners are given a cross-section of all types of programmes 
heard in the.domestic services, and they are able to share with 
audiences in Britain relays from the Promenade Concerts, the 
Edinburgh Festival, and other outstanding musical occasions. 
Commentaries on the principal public and sporting events are 
also transmitted as they occur. p DASE 

The second category of broadcasting undertakén by the 
overseas services is that directed to Commonwealth and 
foreign countries. Special regional services, each on a short 
wavelength of its own, are separately addressed to every 
country of the Gommonwealth, to most of the Colonies, to the 
Near East, to the United States, and to Latin America. 

Whether transmitted in English or in the tongue of the 
audience addressed, the services have three major purposes in 
common: to give a full and unbiassed news service; to report 
world events objectively and impartially ; and to interpret 
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Britain and the British way of life. These three ingredients are 
built into programmes the diversity and range of which depend 
very largely upon the time on the air that can be given to a. 
particular country. | 

Some years ago, these direct services to regional listeners gave 
rise to an interesting development. It was found that news 
bulletins and programme items from London were being used 
by local medium-wave stations for rebroadcasting, and it thus. 
became necessary to take heed of this fact when planning the 
various services. So greatly has rebroadcasting extended during 
recent years that it can now be claimed that there is not a 
moment of the day when one BBC programme or another is not 
being rebroadcast somewhere in the world. 

In a class by itself, but supplementary to the two categories 
of broadcasting already mentioned, is the "Transcription 
Service. Its basic function is the home recording of programmes 
on gramophone records. A special department in London is 
equipped with its own studios and recording rooms, and it is 
wholly occupied with the recording of programmes and the 
processing and shipment of hundreds of thousands of discs to 
all parts of the world. The principal area of this particular 
activity in the English-speaking world is the Commonwealth, 
and the major users of the recorded programmes are the 
Dominion radio networks. 

In the foreign language sphere, the Transcription Service 
enables audiences which are not directly in the main area of 
the language service to hear, in this recorded form, the pick 
of productions broadcast from London. By this means, the 
French service of the BBC, through the medium of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, is able to reach French-speaking 
listeners throughout the French Colonial Empire and Mauritius, 
and the Italian service, by having its programmes broadcast by 
Egyptian State Broadcasting; can, similarly, address the Italian- 
speaking audience in that area. Marked progress along these 
lines has also been made in German-speaking countries, and 
most of the Spanish-speaking countries of Latin America now 
receive supplies of schools’ programmes by this means. 

The equivalent of about twenty-four hours of .BBC pro- 
grammes are transcribed every week and distributed to hundreds 
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of stations in the Commonwealth, the United States, Latin 
America, Europe and the Far East. English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, German and Italian are the main languages 
covered by the Transcription Service, and the department 
handles about 100,000 records a year. 

An important phase of the work of the BBC's overseas services 
is the interchange of programmes between Britain and other 
countries. From Canada, for example, programmes of particular 
interest to home listeners, or those designed to correct faulty 
impressions of Canadian life. and conditions, are regularly sent 
to Britain. The traffic in the opposite direction is, of course, 
much heavier, and amounts to over 600 station-hours per 
month. BBC news is now heard daily throughout the Dominion, 
and news commentaries farming talks, and programmes 
specially requested are among the many items available. 

A similar two-way arrangement operates between Britain 
and Brazil, and here, too, the weight of output is mostly from 
the British side. From forty or more Brazilian stations at least 
one BBC programme is rebroadcast every night, and seventy 
make regular use of BBC programmes in transcription form. 
Almost all of these stations are run on commercial lines, and 
such extensive use of BBC material is a flattering commentary 
on its quality. The prestige which the BBC enjoys throughout 
Latin America is largely attributable, it is said, to the objective 
quality of its news bulletins transmitted during the war. 

In the United States, programmes that have achieved 
particular success are those in which that country and Britain 
have co-operated. ‘The town-to-town series between namesake 
towns in the two countries is a notable example; transatlantic 
battles of wit between opposing teams is another. But many 
other programmes and transcriptions are regularly rebroadcast. 
Indeed, the acceptance of BBC programmes for rebroadcasting 
by United States’ stations is on the increase, and over 700 
stations now carry such material at one time or another. 

The story of British broadcasting to the outside world is, as 
we have seen, one of many-sided activity of which no more 
than an outline has here been attempted. Controlled from 
London by the Director of Overseas Services, Major-General 
Sir E, I, C. Jacob, it maintains through its representatives in 
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many parts of the world the closest contact with its distant 
audiences. The development of external broadcasting has thus 
been strictly related to the requirements of listeners. 

The production of acceptable programmes, however, does 
not exhaust the BBC's obligations to its listeners. The real pur- 
pose and aim of the overseas services go much deeper, and may 
be summarized thus: the spread of truth through the provision 
of an accurate, comprehensive, and objective service of informa- 
tion in the belief that the full ventilation of facts is desirable in 
itself and can never be of disservice to Britain; the projection of 
Britain by making known the British way of life in all its aspects 
in the belief that British qualities have an important con- 
tribution to make to peace and understanding between 
nations. 


GRAMOPHONES 
THE LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
By DyNnELEY Hussey - 


a T has been one of the chief disadvantages of the gramo- 
J prone ever since it developed from an ingenious novelty 

into a musical instrument, that the playing time of the discs 
is restricted to about four and a half minutes. This is not long 
enough for any large-scale composition, which has therefore 
to be chopped up into arbitrary lengths for recording purposes. 
Even when a suitable break can be made at the right place, 
the lack of continuity in the reproduction is always disturbing 
and is not wholly remedied by an automatic record-changing 
mechanism. So, while the established method of recording on 
12-inch discs playing under five minutes at seventy-eight 
revolutions a minute was admirable for the performance of 
songs, most operatic arias and many instrumental works 
composed before Haydn and Mozart, there was obviously a 
case for devising a longer-playing disc capable of containing 
at least a whole symphonic movement. 

One way of securing this desirable end is to revolve the turn- 
table more slowly than the seventy-eight revolutions established 
many years ago as the standard for all commercially made 
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records. This pace was found to be the most satisfactory for 
the processes of recording then in use. But since those days 
enormous improvements have been made in the technique of 
recording. The microphone and its attendant electronic devices 
have superseded the little trumpet into which nervous prima _ 
donnas used to sing. Yet, even with all the improvements, a 
change sufficient to give the desired extra playing time involved 
the solution of difficult technical problems. 

Experiments, made chiefly in America, resulted soon after 
the war in the appearance there of "long playing" records, 
some of which revolved forty-five times in a minute and some 
thirty-three times. The result was a considerable amount of 
confusion in the market for gramophones and a war of words 
between the interested advocates of the two speeds. The large 
vested interests of manufacturers, dealers and, not least, of the 
owners of expensive gramophones naturally opposed the change. 
In Britain, indeed, the largest manufacturers of gramophone 
records, whose associated companies have produced long- 
playing records in America, have announced that they will 
not put them on the British market without first giving six 
months' notice, and even suggest that no really satisfactory 
instrument for the reproduction of such recordings yet exists. 

It is common knowledge, however, that the BBC and 
presumably other broadcasting authorities have for a long time 
used slow-revolving discs, sometimes up to 20 inches in dia- 
meter, for the recording and reproduction of their programmes. 
Indeed, I believe that at present this process has superseded, 
as being more satisfactory, the method of recording on metal 
tape which at one time looked like putting the disc out of the 
running altogether. 

Now the Decca Record Company, who have already been 
responsible for many technical improvements in recording and 
in the gramophone itself, have put on the market a number of 
long-playing records together with turn-tables equipped with 
motors suitable for use with them. These playing desks can be 
linked up to existing gramophones or radio sets and cost from 
about £9. 

The records revolve thirty-three times a minute, and with 
the slower speed is combined, perhaps of necessity, a narrower 
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groove, so that there are far more grooves to the inch than on 
the normal disc. The combination of these two factors produces 
a playing time for a 12-inch disc of over twenty minutes. It 
is possible, therefore, to record on the two sides of a 12-inch 
disc the whole of the “Emperor” Concerto or the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven without any break in the course of the 
individual movements. Mozart's Symphonies in G minor and 
C major can be contained on the two sides of a 10-inch record. 
Incidentally, the discs are claimed to be unbreakable. I have 
not put this claim to any severe test, but, being slightly flexible, 
they are obviously not so brittle as the discs hitherto produced. 
This, of course, does not obviate the importance of protecting 
the surface and of storing them flat. 

An immediate practical advantage is the saving of storage 
space, since one long-playing disc contains as much music as 
five of the old style. Anyone who possesses a large record 
library can assess what that means in the way of convenience. 
But more important is the musical aspect of the change. Apart 
from the abolition of breaks in the course of a movement, 
there is the advantage that the finer stylus necessary for running 
in the narrow groove coupled with the light weight of the 
pick-up arm and the slow pace of revolution creates very little 
friction on the surface of the record. So there is no audible 
surface-noise and, I imagine, hardly any wear on the sound- 
grooves. In quality the reproduction of the new records is 
certainly as good as the best made under the older process. 
There may be a slight deterioration in the centre of this disc, 
but this has often affected recordings made at the old pace of 
seventy-eight revolutions, and at least on the new discs the 
risk of deterioration occurs only once as against five times. 

The Decca Company have shown considerable enterprise in 
the choice of music issued in their first list of these long-playing 
records. Besides popular classics by Beethoven and Mozart, 
they include Bach’s Art of Fugue in an orchestral transcription 
by Roger Vuataz which occupies three 12-inch discs, and two 
of the Brandenburg Concertos (Nos. 4 and 6) on a single disc, 
Brahms’s Pianoforte Sonata in .F minor played a little labori- 
ously by Julius Katchen, Stravinsky’s Petrushka played by the 
Orchestre Suisse Romande under Ernest Ansernet, and the 
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delightful fairy-tale of Peter and the Wolf by Prokofiev, which 1s 
a present for any intelligent child from five to ninety. The 
Petrushka recording, which goes on to one disc, is of outstanding 
briliance and inclines one to declare that the new process 
produces better results. But I should prefer to hear more of the 
new records and compare them more carefully with the old 
than I have had time to do. And I have not yet been able to 
test fully the endurance of the delicate stylus necessary for 
playing the records. As to price, the 12-inch records cost 355. 
and 39s. 6d. including purchase tax, according to category. 
The more expensive grade is, therefore, actually cheaper than 
a set of five old-style records of the corresponding class. 

It is by no means necessary for the gramophone enthusiast 
to consider scrapping his present machine and library. It will 
be many years yet before an adequate repertory of long-playing 
records has been issued. Moreover, there will always be scope 
for the short-playing records for songs and other brief pieces of 
music. Decca have issued some records containing groups of 
songs, arias and dance music. But one cannot imagine that the 
intelligent music-lover will wish to listen over and over again 
to the same set of pieces. 

Among the new recordings just issued by H.M.V. is a set 
containing Elgar's Violin Concerto played by Jascha Heifetz 
with the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. This is a most brilliant recording, only once or twice 
overloaded by Elgar's sumptuous orchestration. Heifetz gives a 
virtuoso performance of the solo which is quite dazzling, and 
the orchestral playing is admirably finished. Perhaps in the 
accomplishment of so much bravura violinist and conductor 
have allowed the soul of the music—the soul that is (according 
to the inscription in the score) interred in it—to slip through 
their fingers. In every other respect it is a magnificent achieve- 
ment. 


FILMS—THE BOY HERO 


By Ditys PowELL 


Y an odd coincidence cinemas in London were recently 
Ds at the same moment two films in each of which 

the central character is a little boy. The first of them, 
The Magnet, is a fantasy of childhood, the creation of a British 
writer and British producers, directors, technicians and players. 
The second, The Mudlark, has its roots in a tiny historical 
episode, though the episode has been magnified into a kind of 
fairy-tale; this time, while the players are with one exception 
British, the writers, producers and director are American. The 
strange thing is that the pure fantasy of the first 1s credible; in 
the second only the excellence of the playing now and again 
persuades the audience to believe in the elements of fact. 

The Magnet belongs in more ways than one to the same 
tradition as Hue and Cry; like the earlier film, it was made at 
Ealing Studios, it was written by T. E. B. Clarke, and it has in 
its composition something of the same mingling of the realistic 
and the fanciful. In Hue and Cry Mr. Clarke invented a party of 
London children who, after a series of absurd adventures in 
realistic surroundings, managed to lay by the heels a gang of 
thieves. In The Magnet the background has changed. The 
setting 1s Merseyside; here are the streets of Liverpool and 
Wallasey, the New Brighton bathing pool, the wastes of beach 
by the pier; once more, in fact, the scene is solid and familiar, 
and once more its solidity serves to exaggerate the fantasy of 
the events which we watch. 

The hero is the only child of a solemn psychiatrist father and 
a slightly less solemn but gullible mother; in quarantine for 
scarlet fever, he is despatched to spend the day harmlessly on 
the beach. Beside himself with the boredom which only a child 
can know, he sees a younger boy playing with an enormous 
magnet. He tries, at first without success, to persuade the 
owner to swap his treasure; at last the little innocent is induced 
to part with it in exchange for what the elder boy describes as 
an invisible watch. 

The new owner bolts with his magnet; but presently, 
encountering in the street one of those features of British 
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society, the sandwich-man bearing placards with minatory 
texts from the Scriptures, he is conscience-stricken and tries to 
get rid of his ill-gotten possession. But the thing pursues him. 
If he drops it, a kindly policeman is sure to hurry after him 
with it; even a spiv won't take it off his hands. At last he finds 
a way out of his troubles; a man is collecting for an iron lung 
for the local hospital: with a magnanimous air Johnny insists 
on presenting him with the magnet. 

One of the qualities of T. E. B. Clarke's scripts 1s the smooth- 
ness of the invention, the way in which one incident, one 
flight of fancy, moves into the next. From the moment when 
Johnny has, as he thinks, thrown off the evidence of his guilt, 
he becomes, not like the children in Hue and Cry the hunter, 
but the hunted. Misunderstanding some overheard snatch of 
conversation, he fancies he has, worse than simply tricking the 
original owner of the magnet, brought about his death of a 
broken heart. Meanwhile the charity organizer is busy using 
in his campaign the heartrending story of the little boy who 
gave as it were his widow’s mite, his magnet. Obviously this 
paragon among boys must be found and suitably rewarded; 
meanwhile at the word magnet Johnny thinks only of his 
double crime; and while the whole adult population of Mersey- 
side is bent on discovering the magnet-donor, the boy himself 
is equally bent on concealment. 

I will not describe the further convolutions of the plot: the 
earnest text-book explanations of the boy's behaviour put 
forward by his father, the straits to which the child is reduced 
in his flight: enough to say that to the very end the invention 
never fails. With such airy comic material one has a right to 
expect a film at least as good as Hue and Cry. Bat just as with 
the earlier story the direction did not always keep pace with 
the script, in The Magnet the lightness of the narrative is some- 
times weighed down by a certain deliberateness and heaviness 
in the work of the director. This, however, is not to deny 
. Charles Frend considerable success in the handling of his 
players, particularly young William Fox as Johnny and 
Michael Brooke Jnr., as the child who is tricked out of his 
toy; there is agreeable acting, too, from Kay Walsh and 
Stephen Murray as the parents. And while The Magnet has not 
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the irresistible momentum of Hue and Cry it still has a charm 
and a gaiety far from common in the contemporary cinema. 

The Magnet is, to me at any rate, completely persuasive; 
The Mudlark allows one far too many moments of incredulity 
during its course. The piece was chosen for the recent Royal 
Film Performance; it was, doubtless, not a new experience 
for the Royal Family to see their forbears represented 
on the screen, but there must have been even to them un- 
familiar aspects in this new reconstruction of the private life 
of Queen Victoria. The story, adapted from an American 
novel, tells of a little boy, a ragamuffin making his living 
grubbing for oddments cast up on the mud of Thames-side, 
who finds one day a medallion with a woman's head; he does 
not know that the woman is the Queen, but when he is told, 
he takes quite literally the phrase which calls her mother of her 
people, and determines to see her. 

It is the period of the Widow of Windsor, as Victoria was 
called during her long retirement from public life after the 
death of the Prince Consort. The boy walks to Windsor Castle, 
makes his way inside, and is discovered hiding behind a curtain 
while the Queen js at dinner. In the subsequent uproar the 
incident is magnified into a political scandal; there are questions 
in the House of Commons; and Disraeli seizes on the occasion, 
by dwelling on the wretchedness of the young outcast from 
society, to force through a measure for reform—the nature of 
which is not stated. 

There is, as I say, historical basis for the story. There was 
indeed a boy who succeeded in worming his way into one of 
the Royal residences; though since a few years later he was 
discovered under, I believe, the sofa of another European 
monarch his motives were perhaps less idealistic than those of 
_ the cinema’s mudlark. But the important thing here is not so 
much historical precision as historical conviction. 

The Mudlark belongs to the Anglo-American cinema; that 
is to say, it is one of a group of films made in Britain with 
American money, purporting to be British, but so overweighted 
with American ideas as to be barely recognizable as British. 
Possibly its chief fault arises from too reverent an attitude on 
the part of the American script-writer and producer, Nunnally 
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Johnson, and the American director, Jean Negulesco, towards 
the traditions of the British throne—a reverence echoed in the 
performance of Irene Dunne as the Queen herself. Miss Dunne 
1s a talented'as well as a charming actress; and she has managed 
to subdue her charm in order to portray a dumpy, middle-aged 
Victoria. But she has not been allowed to give the character 
much definition; and though there is a moving passage when at 
last the boy comes face to face with his Queen, on the whole 
the conception of royalty belongs to the tradition not of history 
but of the American cinema. A British audience is pulled up 
short again and again not by inaccuracies in detail (for the 
makers of the film have been well advised in matters of setting 
and costume) but by inaccuracies in feeling. 

I am not among those who complained of the choice of Irene 
Dunne to play the part of Queen Victoria; the exchange of 
artists between countries can be valuable, and in the result Miss 
Dunne's performance is as good as it is allowed to be. But the 
handling of historical British characters and scenes by Ameri- 
cans, however gifted (and Jean Negulesco’s direction is very 
skilful), takes the flavour out of the story. The real virtues of 
the piece are in its playing. As the mudlark little Andrew Ray, 
son of a successful British music-hall comedian, gives a delightful 
performance; and there is a good piece of acting from Finlay 
Currie as the famous John Brown, the Queen's servant. But the 
first honours go to Alec Guinness, whose playing of Disraeli is 
masterly: so masterly that he even overcomes the aversion of 
the cinema from long speeches and holds the audience spell- 
bound in an unbroken monologue lasting, I believe, seven 
minutes. 

It is not often that the amateur in the cinema makes a name 
as a professional; one of the few exceptions to the general rule 
is Richard Massingham, who began as a doctor and is now 
one of the most talented makers of short films in Britain. 
Unfortunately, since most of his work has been done under 
official sponsorship, it has not always reached the wide public 
it deserves; and audiences are, perhaps, a little chary of tiny 
films urging them to watch their gas-meters or remember not 
. to take more than five pound notes with them on their jaunts 
to the Continent. 
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Yet Massingham is a true cinematic artist, a man who can 
make a lecture on the use of pedestrian crossings into a brilliant 
little joke. His latest verture is a private one: a two-reel comedy 
called The Cure, in which he himself plays the central figure, 
and which laughs wryly but infectiously at the predicament ‘of 
the man with lumbago who is cured not by dieting or mani- 
pulation or even the latest discoveries in medicine, but simply 
by falling downstairs. Good short films are scarce in any 
country; here at least is a piece to brighten up the programme 
in the interstices of those interminable double features. 


ART—THOMAS ROWLANDSON 


By Sir Purus Henpy 


F all the criticisms of the British character that are 

often levelled by our exasperated neighbours on the 

Continent those that seem to me the hardest to refute 
are that we are constitutionally frivolous and incorrigibly 
amateur. Any hostile nation which desired to file incontestable 
proofs of these allegations could not do better than buy up the 
vast collection of drawings by Thomas Rowlandson which Mr. 
Gilbert Davis has amassed. Only, Mr. Davis might give instan- 
taneous proof of these national characteristics by refusing the 
offer even of a disproportionate profit on his life’s work. Mr. 
Davis has already laid himself open to criticism on this further 
ground by lending—not  hiring—almost half of his collection 
to the Arts Council, which is now, after an exhibition in 
London, sending it on an extensive English tour. 

Worse still, in his introduction to the catalogue Mr. Davis 
openly places himself among those who consider Rowlandson 
“a great artist, not, be it noted, a great ‘painter,’ but certainly 
a great draughtsman." In a note on one of the drawings he 
suggests the influence of Brueghel; but the comparison thus 
suggested, with broad poetry, with deep pathos, with close 
observation, shows, I fear, that the claim of greatness could be 
considered only by insular standards. 

Rowlandson need not have been an insular artist. Entering 
the Royal Academy Schools in 1772, a few years after they 
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were founded, at the age probably of sixteen, he soon broke 
away to go to Paris. Perhaps he was obliged to break away, for 
disturbing the model with a pea-shooter, as he is recorded to 
have done; but he need not have gone to Paris, or have 
stayed there, apparently, for two years. While there, he seems 
to have made drawings from the antique, like any other would- 
be Academician. Like so many artists of the eighteenth century, 
he took Rubens for his model of draughtsmanship, and in some 
of his drawings one sees not only the easy, voluptuous Baroque 
rhythm but a real solidity of form. The Duke of Beaufort and his 
Creditors, for instance, is not only a good round libel, of a kind 
that would not be allowed, alas, in our too squeamish days, but 
it is a good round drawing reminiscent of one of Rubens’ 
swaying bacchanals; indeed, it could not be one without the 
other, for a good punch must have weight behind it, and ‘there 
is no real expression in art without real form. Unlike most 
English drawings, this is outlined in a crimson ink which 
heightens its vivacity and gives airiness, as do the crimson 
outlines in an oil by Boucher or Fragonard, to the pale colours: 
the light green coat, the blue garter riband and the various 
pinks. It'was done long after the Paris days, when Rowlandson 
was over fifty; and those of his drawings which could take their 
place without too much diffidence in a European exhibition 
are scattered throughout his career. ‘That cruel head of Mme. 
Catalani, the Italian singer, cruelly inscribed Madame 
Catsqualani, is another of the kind, justifying its brutality by 
the energy of its line, the organic union of head and neck, the 
frightening depth of the open mouth. This can have only 
meant more to Rowlandson’s contemporaries by its evocation 
of Rubens, again, or of the Italian Mannerist draughtsmen of 
the Baroque. Here he is in the same tradition as Fuseli, and 
by no means his inferior. 

These two, who were more or less contemporary, make an 
interesting comparison. Fuseli would not have ridiculed a 
Continental singer. A man of the international world and a 
student of all the fashions, he set his ambitions too high and 
over-reached himself in too dramatic oils of too large dimen- 
sions. Rowlandson ,drew classical compositions occasionally— 
there are two or three such studies in the exhibition—but, with 
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a few possible exceptions, he stuck to watercolours; and he 
remained a satirical reporter of contemporary life. He made 
sketches in Paris, in Flanders and in Germany; but he was 
essentially a very British reporter of the typical British scene. 

Yet, if Fuseli stretched his powers too far, by doing so he no 
doubt kept his smaller studies up to the mark. Rowlandson, 
while he cannot be accused of ever making a fool of himself 
and may be praised for knowing his limitations, may equally 
be blamed for remaining content with them. His laziness kept 
him to the end a professional amateur. Studies of character 
like those I have mentioned, or like the broad and lively 
Concerto Spirituale, a caricature of the two musicians Abel and 
Bock, are comparatively rare, and he does not often reach to 
such heights of generalization as in the jolly French Frigate 
Towing an English Man-o-War into Port, in other words a charm- 
ing lady of the town leading into captivity a crusty old sea- 
captain with a wooden leg. This is a full-blown water-colour 
picture, with some solid form and positive colour and a fall 
range of tone, as well as prettiness. 

Generally, Rowlandson contents himself with anecdotes 
from the English scene. In London and Bath, in Portsmouth 
and the Isle of Wight, in Devonshire and Cornwall, in Cheshire 
and Wales he draws whatever is the event of the day and will 
make a subject for a saleable drawing, an etching or an aqua- 
tint. And, if there is nothing going on of an official nature, like 
George III Launching a Frigate at Depiford or a Review of Troops in 
the. Market Place at Winchester or Captain Barclays Walking 
Match, he will sketch any untoward incident: French Prisoners 
under Escort or Coach Upsetting on a Bridge or merely Mrs. Bundle 
in a Rage—-because she has missed the coach. 

Most of these scenes-are out of doors; but in observing nature 
Rowlandson took no great pains. Even when he makes separate 
studies of trees, they are drawn with the same feathery formula 
for leaves, the same inorganic trunks, as if they were for a stage 
set. His landscape as a whole derives from Wilson and Gains- 
borough. The village settings are often reminiscent of David 
Teniers, the younger, and the shipping, to which he was partial, 
from Willem van de Velde. The indoor scenes, when they 
are significant, are reminiscent of Hogarth, for it is Hogarth 
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who drew up the curtain on the whole rich comedy, and 
tragedy, of contemporary British life and manners. Without 
Hogarth, it is difficult to say what Rowlandson would have 
been, for without Hogarth, the themes of British painting, 
when Rowlandson first opened his eyes, were portraiture, 
landscape or sport. Portraiture was the profitable theme, 
sporting pictures were a branch of portraiture, and so was 
landscape whenever it could be turned to certain profit. There 
was probably less money in landscape painting in oils than 
there was in topographical water-colours. Rowlandson without 
Hogarth might well have been a topographical watercolourist. 
Hogarth’s satirical paintings from contemporary life brought 
him little fame or profit in themselves; but the engravings from 
them were immensely popular, and must have done much to. 
create the demand for tales similar but without a moral which 
Rowlandson was to supply. 

But to admit the limits of Rowlandson’s status as an artist is- 
not to belittle his craftsmanship. Even the most careless or the 
least significant of his drawings is fresh and pretty. Water- 
colour is a slight medium, but it is an easy one to go astray in. 
Rowlandson kept it crisp and clear; he rarely.made a dull 
drawing; he never made a messy or an ugly one. He had the 
good taste of his century. Good taste has become almost a 
vice, because in the last fifty years or more it has stood for so 
much that is mainly negative, for anemia and inhibitions. 
The taste of the eighteenth century was positive; in comparison 
with that of modern times at least, it could not be called 
anemic or inhibited. The century knew how to be vulgar 
splendidly, even gracefully, partly because it was always 
human, partly because it always respected the conventions of 
style, partly because it never went below a certain level in 
craftsmanship. Rowlandson had style; and it was based on a 
certain scholarship in the tradition of more serious art. If it 
sometimes appears all too easy, it is still usually disguising— 
making easy to our eye—a very considerable degree of effi- 
ciency. And so he was able to give us prettily, without offending 
our taste, a frank and full picture of a much more robust and 
personal age in all its rich variety of character and incident. 


NEW LITERATURE 
EUROPE IS THE VITAL POINT 


By SHIELA Grant Durr 


THE EAST EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TION. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Methuen. 22s. 6d. 

When the history of Eastern Europe in the 

twentieth century comes to be written, 

historians will be hard put to it to sift fact 
from fiction. Faced with the destruction of 
all documents which do not serve the 

Communist interpretation of events, they 

will have to piece the facts together from 

the equally partial apologias of the victors 
and indictments of the exiles. In this task, 
works like that of Hugh Seton-Watson will 

be of immense value, for it is not only a 

- very full and detailed record of events in 

Eastern Europe from 1938-50, but it is also 

an attempt to apply, as he writes himself, 

*the academic tool-box to history." 

Not that Mr. Seton-Watson is in any 
sense impartial or dispassionate. He was 
brought up from earliest childhood in the 
atmosphere of the liberation of the small 
nations of Eastern Europe; his writing is 
inspired by a deep sympathy with their 
peoples and a passionate hatred of their 
oppressors, whether German Nazis, Russian 
Communists or native tyrants. But he has 
the great gifts of honesty and understanding 
as well as the training and temperament 
of a historian, and he has given a remarkably 
lucid, detailed and concise account of 
politics and society in Eastern Europe 
during the last decade as well as the forms 
which Russian bolshevism takes when 
applied to subject peoples. 

In his view the Eastern European Revo- 
lution was imposed from outside and from 
above and therefore, unlike even the 
Russian Revolution, “it cannot justly be 
compared with the revolutions of 1688 and 
1789. But," he adds, “because it was 
imposed, it is not less a revolution. The 
public and private lives of 100 million East 
Europeans are being transformed out of 
recognition and at breakneck speed." 
Furthermore 

the Soviet invasion has brought a conqueror 


no less different in outlook and culture than 
were the Turkish conquerors, , . . National 


history must be re-written and national 

literature re-edited and re-censored to fit 

the Procrustean framework of the Agitprop 
department in Moscow. If the policy can be 
maintained for a few generations, Eastern 

Europe will have no more Poles, Czechs or 

Hungarians, but only Polish-, Czech- and 

Hungarian-speaking homines sovietici. The 

East European nations have their backs to 

the wall. 

Though it is not properly the task of the 
historian to say what should be done to 
alter the course of history, it is inevitable 
that Hugh Seton-Watson, like his father 
before him, should champion the cause of 
those of whom he writes. In his view, though 
friendship and sincere cooperation between 
the Soviet Union (as at present directed) 
and the West is impossible, ideological war 
is not inevitable. “If not real peace, at least 
co-existence without war is perfectly 
possible" he writes, but on condition “that 
no vital Western positions are surrendered 
and that the situation in Eastern Europe is 
carefully and constantly watched in order 
that every weakness, every crack in the 
monolithic structure may be exploited to 
press back Soviet influence.” 

For the danger inherent in the situation is 
tremendous—not only are there storm 
centres in the Balkans, in the Straits, in 
Germany, but there is the long-term threat 
that the absorption of another 100 million 
relatively skilled “cannon and factory 
fodder” will make the already powerful 
200 million Soviet bloc invincible for its 
“triumphal march that is to sweep ‘bourgeois 
civilization’ from the face of the earth.” 
This danger, he considers, is far greater than 
that presented by the accession to Commu- 
nism of the vast populations of the Far East. 
In spite of it, however, Hugh Seton-Watson 
firmly asserts that no Western democrat 
can possibly advocate a preventive war. “In 
all thesé difficult and dangerous problems," 
he writes, “the only way to save peace is for 
the West to impress the Soviet rulers with 
its strength, unity and determination to 
defend its interests. And this must be done 
not only at the few moments of crisis, but 
all the time." 
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A PUBLISHER'S MEMOIRS 


By Joun 


JUST AS IT HAPPENED. By 
Newman Flower. Cassell. 16s. 
Publishers’ memoirs are one of those very 
rare classes of books which are not numerous 
enough, and as we look back at the history 
of English publishing we see many lament- 
able gaps. It is idle now to hope that chance 
will ever uncover, for example, the memoirs 
of that Thomas Thorpe whose cryptic 
dedication of Shakespeare's Sonnets “to 
their onlie begetter" has kept scholars busy 
for generations; or Samuel Symons’ com- 
ments on the agreement 'ímade the 27th 
day of Aprill 1667" under 
which he paid £10 to 
Milton for Paradise Lost; or 
even Edward Chapman’s 
account of the interview 
during which he kept a 
firm hold of his office poker 
as a possible weapon of 
defence, while the burly, 
impetuous stranger who 
was Anthony Trollope 
demanded (and got) £400 
for a half-finished novel Bs 
entitled Doctor Thorne. We ae 
can only hope that our on 
contemporaries will show 
more consideration for 
posterity, particularly those 
who have helped to shape the literature 
as well as the publishing of our time. 
Some of them will write more substantial 
books than this of Sir Newman Flower’s, 
for he has disappointingly little to say of 
literary values or of the’ changing fashions, 
the complicated techniques, economics and 
politics of the London publishing world; 
but no memoirs are likely to be more 
engaging. Sir Newman’s matter and manner 
are those of a genial host, when the arm- 
chairs are drawn close round the library 
fire and discussion has relaxed pleasantly 
into reminiscence. The book is packed with 
anecdotes, many of them humorous. “I 
believe," he says, “that often an anecdote 
will throw a sidelight on the person written 
about which may be more illuming than 
the author’s opinion.” 
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La Belle Sauvage—the colophon 
of the house of Cassell 


HAMPDEN 


John Cassell, who has a lively chapter to 
himself, came into publishing from carpen- 
try and the temperance movement, by way 
of printing his own labels for his own packets 
of tea, editing The Téetotal Times and making 
a great success, in 1853, of his Popular 
Educator. Sir Newman Flower was pre- 
destined. In his Dorset boyhood he deter- 
mined to “‘write something or edit some- 
thing or be connected with publishing," 
and after ten years of London journalism he 
joined Cassells in 1906, when he was 
twenty-seven and the firm was so near 
bankruptcy that he found 
he had “walked into an 
open grave." His energy 
and judgment restored the 
firm's prosperity and repu- 
tation; he purchased it from 
the Berry Bros. in 1927, 
and he is Chairman still, 
although he handed over 
"the literary baton" to his 
son Desmond Flower in 
1946. Forty years' reminis- 
cences of authors and pub- 
lishing make up this volume, 
with some references to his 
own books, which include 
standard biographies of 
Handel and Schubert. 

Cassell’s offices in La Belle Sauvage 
Yard, Ludgate Hill, were already full of 
memories when the young Mr. Flower 
arrived. Oscar Wilde, at the height of his 
fame, had been called in some years before 
to edit a women’s magazine and had quickly 
killed it, complaining meanwhile that 
Cassells were killing him with overwork: “I 
spent Saturday taking a comma out of 
something I had written, and I had to 
spend Sunday putting it back again.” But 
that sturdy cripple W. E. Henley had 
revitalized The Magazine of Art, and 
incidentally brought first Treasure Island and 
then King Sclomon’s Mines into the firm’s list. 
One of Sir Newman’s best stories is of a 
quarrel between Henley and Wilde which 
began at dinner in a friend's house, went on 
all night, and ended in the morning “‘over 
a bit of liver and bacon,” leaving Wilde at 
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least quite unruffled. Of Stevenson, Sir 
Newman has nothing new to say, apart from 
an anecdote of a minor misunderstanding, 
but his tale of *splendid ghosts" ends with 
a memorable picture of Napoleon III, un- 
recognized and forlorn, correcting his proofs 
day after day on a high stool in the printing 
room. 

A host of well-known figures appear in 
the later pages— Kipling, Lily Langtry, 
Asquith, the first Lord Birkenhead, Curzon, 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain, H. G. Wells, 
Stefan Zweig, Jellicoe, Lloyd George and 
Paderewski among them. Of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whose history of the Second 
World War Cassells are now publishing, Sir 
Newman has, deliberately, nothing to say. 
His chapters on Thomas Hardy and 
Arnold Bennett are valuable additions to 
our knowledge of them, and perhaps the 
most interesting sections of a very enter- 
taining book. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 

SECOND WORLD WAR. By 

* Strategicus." Faber. 16s. 

The first historians of a great war undertake 
a formidable responsibility. A war creates 
legends of its own as it progresses; and the 
interpretation of it falls quickly into 
patterns which are sometimes already 
stereotyped before the war is over. The 
historian cannot ignore these legends and 
patterns, least of all in writing a short and 
popular survey. If he inclines to be conser- 
vative, he runs the risk of accepting and 
perpetuating fallacies, at least until the 
exhaustive research of later generations 
destroys them at long last, and his reputa- 
‘tion with them. But if he is too inclined to 
be critical, it can only be at the expense of 
brevity or balance or clarity, and perhaps 
of all three. Between these difficult and 
tempting alternatives *f'Strategicus" has 
steered an exemplary course in his account 
of the Second World War, to which he 
appends for good measure "and its social 
and political significance." It is impossible 
that such a book of less than 300 pages 
should be beyond argument, but the balance 
between criticism and conservatism could 
hardly be more judiciously struck. 

Of the accepted patterns into which our 
ideas of the war as a whole already fall, the 
most important is probably that which 
represents the American leadership as 
politically naive in its attitude towards 
Russia and Britain respectively. This view 
is fully accepted by “Strategicus,” and it 
conditions his book throughout. Roosevelt, 
Hopkins, Eisenhower, Marshall and almost 
all the American leaders (with partial 


exceptions of MacArthur and Stilwell) are 

represented as unduly willing to accept 

without reserve almost any assurance from’ 
the Russians and to examine with the utmost 

suspicion almost any idea of the British. 

“Strategicus”’ is careful to hedge this picture 

with respect for the technical competence of 
all these men; it is only their political judg- 

ment that he finds at fault. 

But his acceptance and reinforcement of 
what is now the conventional picture in this 
respect are heightened by the generosity 
with which he criticizes some of the other 
unflattering stereotypes that are already in 
general currency. Lord Baldwin and the 
King of the Belgians, for instance, both 
appear in a much less unfavourable light 
than is usual nowadays; and such legends as 
those of Munich and the Maginot Line are 
given at least the hope of a more sympathetic 
re-casting. To many readers, perhaps, the 
nearest to a really perverse judgment will 
seem to be the assertion that “the gravest” 
of Mr. Churchill’s mistakes (and the only 
one explicitly ascribed to him) “was his 
support of Tito and abandonment of 
Mihailovich." 

On the other hand, only in one instance 
that I can trace has "Strategicus" been 
misled into accepting a popularly estab- 
lished error by failure to ascertain the facts. 
In discussing the Greek campaign of 1941, 
he remarks on consecutive pages (94-5) 
that “it is difficult to see how Britain could 
have refused the help requested by Greece" 
and that, when the collapse was imminent, 
“the Greek Government had requested the 
withdrawal of the imperial troops from 
Greece.” In both contexts the word 
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"request" is incorrect, and in both it gives a 
radically misleading impression of what 
happened. The picture which *'Strategicus" 
has accepted in this instance is unfortunately 
only too well established even among the 
well-informed, although the evidence re- 
futing it is already published. But it is 
sufficiently remarkable in a book of such 
detail and scope that no more serious 
errors can be detected. 

Detail apart, the sweep and flow of the 
narrative are admirable. The lines are 
clearly drawn, and the composition of the 
picture as a single totality is impressive. 
The relations between the various fronts 
and theatres of the war are lucidly sug- 
gested without ever running them into a 
confused blur, The balance of the Western 
and the Far-Eastern hemispheres of the war 
is well kept: without sacrificing the immen- 
sity of scale which made the Far East 
quantitatively the greater theatre, the 
narrative leaves it abundantly clear why 
even the Americans were finally convinced 
that the relatively miniature world of 
Europe and the Mediterranean must come 
first. And from both hemispheres “Strate- 
gicus" effectively draws a single lesson, 
which should never be forgotten: that in all 
the crucial phases of the war the Western 
alliance’s “very weakness imposed upon it a 
policy of aggressiveness.” This, the exact 
antithesis of the policy to which Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator gave his second 
name in similar circumstances, is the essen- 
tial moral of *'Strategicus's" compact and 
readable exposition. 


SCIENCE FOR SOCIETY 


TESTAMENT FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. By Barbara Wootton. 
Allen & Unwin. 155. 


The main purpose of Professor Wootton's 
book is to attack the obstacles which 
impede the application of scientific method 
to social affairs. She is acutely aware, as 
are many people to-day, of the contrast 
between the assured progress of science in 
its own fields and the muddled, uncertain, 
emotionally distorted ways in which we 
struggle with social and international 
problems. It seems clear that we should 
do well to ask science for all the help it can 
give. Yet the advance of science into social 
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territory is opposed on various grounds, 
There are doubts whether scientific method 
can be effective in dealing with situations 
which embrace so many complicated 
human variables; there are fears that if 
science were called in to regulate human 
affairs, its influence would undermine the 
foundations of religion and morality. 

These and other objections are discussed 
by Professor Wootton in turn. She shows 
that some of them have little substance, or 
are due to the rudimentary state of the 
social sciences, as yet; and she insists that if 
we want the aid of science we must be ready 
to throw open our most cherished beliefs: 
to-rigorous scrutiny. Failing that, we shall 
continue to muddle along, perhaps to our 
own destruction. 

There is a great deal of searching argu- 
ment in these chapters; various tangled 
controversies are dissected and presented 
in a cool, clear light. But it seems to me 
that Professor Wootton is inclined to con- 
fuse three distinct things—the scientific 
approach, scientific method, and the world- 
picture offered by science at the present 
time, The essential virtues of the scientific 
approach, an unprejudiced respect for 
evidence and a determination to “follow 
the argument wherever it leads,” are rele- 
vant and valuable everywhere. How far the 
scientific method is applicable to a given 
set of circumstances can be learnt only by 
trial; but caution is needed here, for the 
trial itself is apt to yield short-term results 
which are then seized on and made into a 
vested interest, while possible further 
consequences, which may turn out to be 
harmful, are obscured. 

As for the scientific world-picture, it 
reflects the current stage in the evolution of 
human consciousness, and when conscious- 


ness develops further, the picture will 


change and enlarge, probably including 
much which to present-day scientists, 
including Professor Wootton, would seem 
altogether incredible. Science is too young 
for all the educational responsibility which 
she assigns to it. 

However, there are certainly many ways 
in which a wider use of scientific resources 
would be socially beneficial—in industry, for 
instance, and industrial relations—and as 
prolegomena to social science, an account 
of what it is and aims at and might accom- 
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plish, Professor Wootton’s book is valuable 
and stimulating. But let us never forget the 
danger of giving any group of persons too 
much power, for a scientific training is by 
no means a sure prophylactic against that 
intoxicating draught. 

CHARLES Davy - 


JANE AUSTEN AGAIN 


JANE AUSTEN. By Margaret Ken- 
nedy. Barker. 6s. 

` The books in this English Novelists Series 
have already established themselves as 
something brief, useful and well-written. 
Miss Phyllis Bentley and Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole led off well with the Brontés and 
Samuel Butler, and others followed in good 
form, Miss Margaret Kennedy keeps it up. 
She gives us the significant dates in Jane 
Austen’s short life—1775 to 1817, sketches 
the historical background, examines the 
letters, discusses the novels and comments 
on the slow growth of her fame. She has 
some provocative comparisons to make 
between Jane Austen and Fanny Burney— 
“Dr. Johnson's little character monger”; 
that Fanny Burney, for instance, toadied to 
the titled classes, whereas Jane Austen 
disliked them thoroughly, almost, Miss 
Kennedy suggests, as if she had received a 
social snub, 

The point is well made that Jane Austen 
was sufficiently aware of social changes to 
find an educated parson better company 
than a landed lout, and that when she 
visited the houses of the great she did so as 
a disapproving unmonied intellectual, find- 
ing comfort in the absurdity of their com- 
placency. Miss Kennedy writes here as 
unkind critics write or used to write about 
the English. What makes this book interest- 
ing in a peculiar way is the impression it 
gives that she is being conscientious. In her 
chapters on “Some Criticisms” and “Jane 
Austen’s Place in Literature” she is careful 
to give both sides of the argument, setting 
against Charlotte Bronté’s outburst “If 
this is heresy, I cannot help it,” the opinions 
of some famous admirers—“Why did Scott 
read and re-read these novels? Why did 
Macaulay and Whately mention Shake- 
speare? Why did a Master of Trinity ... 
Tennyson ... the late Fr. Figgis . . .?" 

But in spite of a careful balancing ‘of 
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evidence, there is here, as elsewhere in the 
book, a feeling of uncertainty as to Miss 
Kennedy’s own point of view. She is plainly 
aware that there are times when Jane 
Austen might fail to please. But there is 
something else that is odd in a book of 
this sort, oddly refreshing too. Is not Miss 
Kennedy dangerously near .the point of 
having had enough of Jane Austen as a 
literary subject? 
STEVIE SMITH 


VIVID CENTURY 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By C. V. 
Wedgwood. Cumberlege: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. 

Miss Wedgwood, gifted historian of Crom- 

well and Richelieu, has turned her attention 

to literature with most remarkable effect. 

In 175 small pages she gives not only a read- 

able and accurate account of the writers of 

the varied and vivid century, but also a 

piece of outstanding criticism. 

The book rips along at a spanking pace, 
and almost reads itself. Yet the style is 
responsive to Miss Wedgwood’s subtlest 
perceptions, She tends, inevitably and 
rightly in a book of this kind, to impres- 
sionistic criticism: reading Cowley, she says, 
is “like walking abroad on one of those mild, 
misty days in Spring.” It is the antithesis 
of the heavy, so-called scientific method or 
criticism of the politico-social school, which 
she specifically eschews: “The eccentric 
and individual minds of writers do not 
necessarily echo every alteration in the 
surrounding world." She is concrete, lucid, 
down-to-earth; her judgments are “felt” 
just as seventeenth-century writers "felt? 
their ideas. So when she speaks of Donne’s 
influence declining, she writes: “He dropped 
like a stone.” Of Hudibras, “the scansion 
knocks the meaning on the head like a 
mallet knocking in pegs.” And “the ghost of 
Jacobean drama sits crowned on the grave” 
of unreadable later tragedians like Nicholas 
Rowe. 

She points out on page 1 that, apart from 
the “mountain peak" of Milton, “the 
delightful grove? of Dryden, the selection 
of lesser beauties must depend in part on 
the critic's caprice. With this encourage- 
ment to be captious, one might suggest she 
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has overestimated Crashaw and under- 
estimated Chapman. I regret that she does 
not mention Milton's still interesting views 
on education, nor Cyril Tourneur’s two 
powerful and intriguing tragedies. 

But it is unlikely that a better work for 
the general reader, or a more suggestive one 
for the connoisseur of the seventeenth 
century, will soon be produced so cheaply, 
so delightfully or in such brief compass. 

KENNETH YOUNG 


ELIZABETH'S OTHER ISLAND 


ELIZABETH'S IRISH WARS. By 

Cyril Falls. Methuen. 25s. 

It is not the contemporary importance of 
the wars in Ireland during the reign of 
Elizabeth that has caused them to be 
hitherto neglected by the historian; it is the 
difficulty of imposing perspective upon 
them, of bringing them to a focus. But here 
is a gap in our history; and Professor Falls 
has at length bridged it. The task has 
entailed an immense amount of research 
and perhaps it is inevitable the result 
should wear some of the customary lack of 
finish of the pioneer. 

Ireland had not then attained the 
consciousness of a nation state. The 
patriarchal, aristocratic social system 
differed from the feudal or communistic; 
- and it was this developing aristocracy which 
the defeat of the Irish in the siege and battle 
of Kinsale arrested. In the main these wars 
were carried out by what the military stu- 
dent of the last few centuries would regard 
as negligible numbers. The tactics of the 
rebels were generally primitive and deve- 
loped out of the nature of an agricultural 
and pastoral country with rudimentary 
communications. And though such episodes 
as the dashing Shane O’Neill’s forays and 
Desmond’s rebellions do not make any 
significant impact on the imagination, they 
nevertheless show up the colourful per- 
sonality of Shane and “the most notable 
personality” of the reign, Ormonde. 

The Italian and Spanish incursions inject 
fresh interest. The latter, indeed, led to the 
most important military episode of the reign. 
The Janding at Kinsale and the resulting 
siege and battle filled the three months 
between October, 1601, and January, 
1602, It served to provide Mountjoy with a 
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victory worthy of his great gifts and, with 
its exploitation, rounded off in final defeat 
and submission the rebellions of the Earl of 
Tyrone, which had so long proved a thorn 
in the side of Elizabeth’s representatives in 
Ireland, 

It is in his comments on the military 
tactics of these years in Ireland that 
Professor Falls is most interesting. They 
seem to have belonged to that residuum of 
ancient practice which still emerges from 
time to time as the basis of modern war. 
And it is the concluding chapter—A 
Retrospect—that is written most confidently 
and clearly. Much of the book, it must bë 
said, is written in a style that is scarcely 
worthy of a work of such importance. 


STRATEGICUS. 


GEORGE ORWELL 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT, and 
other essays. By George Orwell. 
Secker & Warburg. 10s. 

This posthumous volume of essays is 

probably the last scooping from the drawer 

of George Orwell’s occasional writings. It 
is, as is only to be expected, considerably 
lower in voltage than the longish and 
remarkable pieces that made up Critical 

Essays. None of these, however, have been 

previously printed in book form, and as it 

was impossible for Orwell ever to be dull— 
when he was perverse or wrong it was with 
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an impressive air—they are all, whether 
because of the opinions they express, or in 
their relation to Orwell’s work as a whole, 
of considerable interest. l 

The present book consists of three main 
groups: descriptive pieces, with Burma or 
Paris backgrounds; essays dealing with the 
relation between politics and literature; and 
extracts from the columns Orwell wrote 
when he was literary editor of the left-wing 
weekly, Tribune. The subjects in this latter 
group vary considerably, as do their quality, 
but much of it is lively, interesting, and 
freshly imagined, though sometimes the 
humourlessness of Orwell's approach tends 
to undermine their sociological conclusions. 

The first section contains the famous 
Shooting an Elephant, which originally 
appeared in New Writing, and supplies a 
vital key to Orwell’s work. The second 
includes longer and more ambitious 
analyses: an examination of Gulliver’s 
Travels, reflections on Gandhi, an essay on 
Tolstoy’s little-known attack on Shake- 
speare, a brilliant discussion called Politics 
and the English Language. 

ALAN Ross 


KILLING NO MURDER? 


CHARLES I AND CROMWELL. 
By G. M. Young. Hart-Davis. 7s. 6d. 
Too late to assist in commemorating the 
tercentenary of King Charles’s execution, 
the republication of 
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This sparkling narrative is concerned 
only with the last two years of Charles’s 
life. His military defeat in the first civil war 
had left him the most important political 
figure in the country: for the sentiment of 
the majority was on his side, while his 
victorious opponents, divided among them- 
selves, eagerly competed against one 
another to come to terms with him. If the 
original outbreak of the rebellion cannot 
be conclusively cited as proof of Charles’s 
political ineptitude, his precipitation of the 
second civil war demonstrates as nothing 
else could his unfitness to wear the crown 
which he reverenced above everything else 
on earth. Not merely did he throw away 
advantages in a way that must discredit 
him as a politician, and without in any way 
enhancing his reputation for honesty; but 
he was also ready to submit his country to 
the horrors of a second conflict rather than 
sincerely agree to modify his rigid and 
rejected principles, thereby forfeiting any 
claim to statesmanship or even good 
intentions. 

When all was finally lost he still repeated 
“They must preserve me for their own 
sakes. No party can hope to win without 
me.” His mistake was to confuse the 
throne with its occupant. The consequence 
of his death was to render the English less 
disposed to embrace republicanism than 
almost any other European nation, but at 
the same time more determined to rate the 
monarchy higher than ‘the monarch. 


E. G. CorrrEv 


ATHENIAN LANDSCAPES 


VIEWS OF ATTICA. By Rex 

Warner. Lehmann. 155. 

“To describe Greece is impossible!” 
Mr. Warner exclaims in his first sentence; 
and the experience has struck other modern 
writers that Greece is much less a conven- 
tionally frontier-bounded state than an 
intense radiation of landscape and spiritual 
essence of which the traveller suddenly 
becomes aware as he sails across the great 
invisible arc which passes roughly through 
Corfu, Crete and Byzantium. 

Mr. Warner has selected the region 
which lies at the heart of this circle, where 
the soil seems to have formed an inseparable 
compost, perhaps the richest in the world, 
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of poetry, mythology and history. The 
distinctive quality of this book is the 
author's feeling for the permanence of the 
Greek achievement, a sense which nowadays 
is happily not so rare among Western 
travellers as it used to be, and which 
enables him to write’ of modern Greek 
literature and art, of personalities and 
customs as taking their place in the un- 
broken continuity of the whole tradition. 

Confining himself to journeys of less than 
a day’s drive from Athens, Mr. Warner 
describes his travels and experiences from 
1945 to 1947 when he was Director of the 
British Institute there. He succeeds in 
communicating his enjoyment of modern 
Greek poetry and painting—though avoid- 
Ing any critical commitments—and he 
introduces some delightful conversation- 
pieces and digressions on Greek wine, 
guerrillas, taverna-life and dancing. His 
choice of itineraries, which includes such 
little-known destinations as /Egosthena and 
Rhamnus, is as good as any selection could 
possibly be. The book’s weakness lies in its 
set descriptions. Mr. Warner’s careful and 
modest prose style is too often weighed down 
with reservations and it lacks the richness 
of metaphor or the imaginative inspiration 
which these classic monuments and land- 
scapes have released in other English 
writers. There are some fine illustrations, 
the photographs of mosaics at Daphni and 
of the Venetian fort at Bourtzi being 
outstanding. 

IAN ScoTT-KILVERT 


STUDY OF A COMPOSER 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

By Hubert Foss. Harrap. 125. 6d. 
Judgments upon a living composer are 
bound to be provisional and incomplete. 
But they have the advantage, for posterity, 
of immediacy, showing what his contem- 
poraries thought about a great artist; and 
for ourselves they may have, if based upon 
real knowledge and understanding of their 
subject, the value of illumination. Mr. 
Foss’s study of Vaughan Williams is 
securely founded, and it has the advantage 
of a contribution from the composer. 

This chapter of musical autobiography, 
an account of his musical education and 
of the influences which have formed his 
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style, is also a confession of Vaughan 
Williams's artistic faith. If the book con- 
tained nothing else of value, this alone 
would commend it. Moreover, his own 
words draw the man's portrait, and the 
artis's—blunt and direct in manner, 
sensitive to beauty, but finding it in 
unexpected places, perhaps a little uncouth 
in style, and above all humble. 

After a brief factual biography, Mr. Foss 
himself turns to the works, of which he 
writes with discrimination and enthusiasm, 
though hampered by the lack of music-type. 
He presents his subject as a great man who 
has found in music the medium for his 
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THE RENT THAT’S DUE TO 
LOVE. A Selection of Welsh Poems. 
Translated by Gwyn Williams. Editions 
Poetry, London. 7s. 6d. 

Welsh, as Professor. Williams says in his 

foreword, has the oldest continuously living 

literary tradition in Europe, and in this 
book, where the originals are given with the 
translations, are included poems ranging in 
period from the sixth century to the late 
nineteenth. The choice of poems is indivi- 
dual; one could perhaps have wished to 
have had, say, the great lament for 

Llywelyn rather than the not very interest- 

ing Against Women, but there is here 

enough to show how rich and varied is the 

Welsh poetic heritage. The versions are 

interesting and often happy, but sometimes, 

as with Y Gofuned, the translator may be 
thought to be attempting the impossible. 


THE AGE OF ELEGANCE 1812- 

1822. By Arthur Bryant. Collins. 155. 
A sequel to The Years of Endurance and Years 
gf Victory, this volume begins to close the 
gap separating those two chronicles from 
the same author's English Saga 1840-1940. 
In the latest instalment England at length 
reaches victory and peace; the concluding 
chapters are spent on a survey of conditions 
in a country which, all things considered, 
had emerged astonishingly fresh from so 
protracted a strain. As a social historian 
Mr. Bryant shows himself no less eloquent, 
and no less well-documented, than in his 


‘campaigning days. It seems likely that, 


though subsequent historians will doubtless 
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come forward from time to time with their 
own particular varnishes, no one will ever 
think it necessary to paint, in such detail, a 
rival picture. 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMANITY. 

By K. G. Collier. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 
The aim of this wide-ranging volume, 
intended particularly for sixth forms and 
adult study-groups. is to show how scien- 
tific methods can and are being applied to 
human and social questions, Mr. Collier 
sketches the work that has been done on 
human evolution and the make-up of the 
human mind and character, proceeds to 
the wider context of man in society, dealing 
here with a variety of economic and inter- 
national topics, and concludes with an out- 
line programme for studying a community 
in action—how it feeds and supplies and 
administers itself. He writes quietly and 
clearly,” without dogmatism. He uses a 
wealth of practical examples to illustrate 
how a scientific approach can be brought 
to bear on everyday problems. 


A WALK IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By James Hanley. Phenix House. 
8s. 6d. 

In the five longish short stories constituting 
his new book, Mr. Hanley ranges between 
the extremes of mood and emotion, from 
‘horror to laughter, from the tragic to the 
pathetic; yet, as his readers have learned to 
expect, he always retains his own voice, 
quality and methods. Few people manage 
to write short stories which do not fall 
under a Maupassant, Chehov, James, 
Kipling or other familiar heading, but here 
is a writer who, it seems, has taken Cézanne’s 
advice, has studied the Masters with 
reverence and then gone away and forgotten 
all about them. The tales achieve a by no 
means uniform success, but one and all they 
reveal a powerful and original talent, an 
authoritative manner, and an imagination 
as robust as it is gentle. 


HOLLAND TO-DAY. By Cicely 
Hamilton. Dent. 125. 6d. 

From pre-war holidays and post-war visits 

to the Netherlands Miss Hamilton has 

compiled an interim record of Dutch 

achievement which should do much to 
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encourage others on the road to recovery. 
Her short chapters on Dutch history, 
culture and geographical struggles cover 
well-trodden ground : but personal obser- 
vation of the results of Nazi occupation, the 
problems of dealing with collaborators and 
with communists, and of the methods of 
rebuilding national life lends fresh emphasis 
to the strength of such a tradition. For the 
tourist there are also useful notes on famous 
cities, Friesland waterways and some newer 
places of pilgrimage, with photographs. 


ESKIMO SUMMER. By Douglas 

Leechman. Museum Press. 155. 
The purpose of this Canadian archzo- 
logist’s stay in northern-most Labrador was 
to collect data about the three distinct 
Eskimo cultures of the eastern Arctic. For 
this he employed a complete family as 
guides, cooks and helpers in excavating 
igloos of the “old people.” The present 
book is a non-technical, wholly delightful 
account of the life they lived together and 
of Eskimo customs. Warm, humorous, 
exact, Leechman appears to miss nothing 
of the domestic pattern—from the innumer- 
able cat’s cradle games practised for their 
amusement to the use of sphagnum moss 
for children's diapers—and his photo- 
graphs really illuminate this strange, 
simple, friendly world. 


THE FROGMEN. By T. J. Waldron 

and James Gleeson. Evans. 12s. 6d. 
It is difficult even now to appreciate the 
risks and the bravery involved in these 
clandestine operations beneath the surface. 
The authors recount in strictly factual but 
always readable terms some of the extra- 
ordinary exploits of British and Allied 
"submarine agents." In attacks on enemy 
shipping, in reconnaissance or intelligence, 
in anti-demolition work, these volunteers 
through unlimited courage and initiative 
aided by scientific ingenuity went on 
achieving the impossible in naval warfare. 
Much of the knowledge won by these 
sacrifices is fortunately no less valuable in 
peace-time. The story, which praises 
generously the Italian pioneers in this field, 
is a fitting tribute to a group of men whose 
achievements in every theatre of the war 
were inevitably almost unknown to the 
public. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


N the morning of May grd Their Majesties the King 
and Queen will attend a service of dedication in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and afterwards from the steps the 
King will declare the Festival of Britain open throughout the z 
United Kingdom. “Throughout the Kingdom”—those are 
the words I want to emphasize. The Great Exhibition of 1851, 
which made such a noise in the world a hundred years ago, 
was confined to London. The Festival of Britain will be cele- 
brated throughout Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Its centre, it is true, will be in London, on a bombed and 
once untidy site on the South Bank of the Thames, now laid 
out as an Exhibition Ground. Through a lively display of 
selected objects, in a gay setting, it will show what this country 
is doing in science, technology, industry, agriculture, explora- £ 
tion and sport. It is designed to tell the story of the British 
people at work and at play. From this central site the visitor 
may travel by water-bus to the Festival Pleasure Gardens in 
Battersea Park, or he may go a few miles into the East End to 
see the new residential neighbourhood of model dwellings 
which exemplify the latest development of town-planning, 
complete with houses, shops, schools, churches and open 
spaces. | 

But even within the Metropolitan area we must not think 
of the Exhibition as something taking place only on three 
selected sites. The managers of theatres and concert halls, the 
directors of galleries and museums, and organizers of exhibitions, 
such as that of modern literature under the National Book 
League, have all been invited to co-operate. Streets will be 
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decorated, and monuments flood-lit, and there will be open-air 
performances of plays in Regent's Park. There will be organ 
recitals and concerts of sacred music in the churches. In addi- 
tion there will be the people of London themselves, not too 
self-consciously, we hope, on show, and visitors from all the 
world. 

Every city in the Kingdom, every considerable town, and 
hundreds of villages are making their various preparations for 
celebrating the Festival. Edinburgh, Stratford-on-Avon and 
Canterbury have their annual festivals of music, art and drama. 
. Glasgow will demonstrate engineering power; Belfast will hold 
an Exhibition of Industry and Agriculture; and other industrial 
cities will take their part, in the sphere of industry or music, 
drama and art. Of course the historic towns, such as Bath, 
Oxford, Cambridge and Norwich have made their plans to 
receive visitors; and pleasure resorts such as Brighton and 
Bournemouth will not be behind-hand. The national festival 
of Wales, the Royal National Eisteddfod, will be held at 
Llanrwst; and even the beautiful village-city of St. David's will 
have its programme of music and sacred ceremony in the 
ancient Cathedral. 

But visitors to this country should not be content to go only 
to the well-known show-places or even to the famous “beauty- 
spots." They will be rewarded no doubt with lovely scenery if 
they go to the Lake Country, or Snowdonia, or the Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire dales, or the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, 
and become acquainted with unique architecture if they see the 
cathedrals and greater mansions advertised in the guide-books. 
But let them be sure that in many quiet parts of Britain. 
there are innumerable scenes scarcely less beautiful than the 
frequented beauty-spots, and everywhere outside the industrial 
areas there are dignified country houses and small towns and 
villages which can delight the eye of the traveller by road. 
And there, in the less famous regions, you are likely to see more 
of the authentic life of the countryside and the way in which 
the people live and follow their vocations. 

Needless to say, there have been in this country some critics 
of the whole plan and conception of the national Festival, just 
as there were critics of the Great Exhibition in 1851, which was 
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denounced in advance as an incredible folly, Yet in fact it was 
a briliant success, and inaugurated the period of greatest 
prosperity which this country has ever known. The cost of the 
Festival, considerable as it will be, is likely to be a trifle com- 
pared with the gains it will bring to the country as a whole 
and to all its customers abroad. It js true that Great Britain, 
like most other countries, is not yet out of its post-war economic 
difficulties. It is true also that, at the moment of writing, there 
are wars and. grim rumours of war darkening the horizon, 
storm-clouds that could not have been foreseen, and grave 
world events the issue of which is uncertain. But it would be 
wrong not to pursue our daily avocations, not to engage in 
hopeful enterprises, through fearful expectation of storms which 
may never occur. | 

The holding of the Festival of Britain does not mean that the 
full hopes of peace and enduring prosperity have been realized: 
It means that a certain stage has been reached on the long road 
on which we are travelling. In the six years that have elapsed 
since the World War ended we have worked and strained and 
endured grievous hardships. Through irksome economies and 
controls and hard sacrifices we have reached the stage when 
our imports and exports balance and our national production 
is higher than it has ever been. Since in these days the economies 
of all countries are inextricably linked so that the welfare of one 
tends to increase the welfare of all, it is desirable that we should 
show to our friends what we are doing and where we stand, and 
what we may expect to do in the future; that we should not 
hide our light under a bushel, but make it shine as brightly as 
possible before the world. And in doing so, in spite of clouds on 
the horizon, in spite of difficulties ahead, it 1s surely sensible 
that we should hold our Festival in as light-hearted a spirit as 
possible. 

Your merry heart goes all the day 
Your sad tires in a mile-a 
It is in this spirit that we shall welcome visitors from overseas, 
and in this spirit that we hope they will come to us. In the long 
frustrated search for civilization this Festival year a yet 
prove to be the turning-point. 
THE — 


THE LONDON UNDER-GRADUATE 


By B. Iron Evans 
Principal of Queen Mary College 


O much discussion about England presents the average 
Q order graduate as living in an Oxford or Cambridge 

College. This is the scene upon which fiction has concen- 
trated and that is the picture given by films and by so many 
books about Britain. Only gradually are we realizing that the 
great body of under-graduates follow their studies and their 
pleasures in other great cites of England, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, and above all in London. 

'This is a matter upon which a few statistics may be convincing 
without being dreary. The returns for the year 1948-49 show 
that the number of full-time students in the University of 
Oxford was 7,294 and in Cambridge 7,788, but in London 
16,884, which means that there are more full-time students in 
the University of London than in Oxford and Cambridge put 
together. Further, there are in London large numbers of part- 
time students. 

Nor does the count for the London under-graduate end there, 
for London is the only University in Great Britain that has an 
External Degree for which students may present themselves 
without any condition of residence. This means that there are 
students of the University of London working under their own 
conditions for degrees at both the under-graduate and post- 
graduate level in all quarters of the world. 'This isa system which 
has often been attacked but it is the last strong-hold of inde- 
pendent initiative for men and women whose circumstances will 
not permit them to have the benefits of a full-time collegiate life. 

Nor can anyone deny that the External Degree has proved 
of great assistance in constructing the University life both of 
this country and of other parts of the Commonwealth, apart 
from the multifarious services which it renders in foreign 
countries. In Great Britain the University Colleges of Exeter, 
Hull, Leicester and Southampton, which have no Charters of 
their own, have been able to prepare students for the External 
Degree of the University of London and so maintain a common 
standard. 
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It is the hope of us all that in time each of these Colleges will 
develop into a separate University, and we have seen recently 
such a development in Nottingham, where a fine University 
College, with substantial resources, has moved from being a 
University College making use of the London system into the 
status of a full University with its own degrees. Nor, when one . 
passes outside the sphere of influence of the University Colleges 
can one ignore the isolated students, in different parts of Great 
Britain, who, through the assistance of the External Degree 
system, have been able to build up for themselves some standard 
in their studies and some test of their own achievement. 

lhe overseas developments are in many ways even more 
impressive. The University of London has taken a special 
responsibility in relationship to the development of Universities , 
and University Colleges in the Colonies, particularly in the 
West Indies and in East and West Africa, and in Malaya, and . 
also it has acted similarly in relation to Gordon College at 
Khartoum. By a system of close contact it has modified its 
External Degrees to the needs of those territories, and it has 
taken the major part, though co-operating with other Univer- 
sities, in helping to build up Colleges in the Commonwealth to 
a full University status. 

I have mentioned these matters first of all as they are so 
frequently forgotten, but there remain the 16,884 students of 
the University of London who carry out their varied activities 
in various parts of the capital. So numerous are the institutions 
in which they work and so diverse the studies that no brief 
summary can be very effective. It is seldom realized, even by 
.the citizens of London themselves, that all the major hospitals 
in London have medical schools attached to them and that 
these are part of the University, and that the students in them 
are studying for examinations of the University of .London. 
Such, for instance, are the medical schools of Guy's Hospital, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the London Hospital; and there 
are many others. The medical students in London form a 
strong and very independent contingent. Their major loyalty 
often lies to the medical school in which they study, though 
increasingly young medical students are playing in the 
University teams and associating themselves more generally 
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with the central University life of the under-graduates. 

A school of special interest is Birkbeck College, which 
provides facilities solely for evening students, and in this way 
has one of the most interesting groups in the whole University. 
Here are men and women of mature age who, when their day's 
work is done, are prepared to come to the University and to 
study for degrees or to undertake post-graduate work. Birkbeck 
College, one of the worst-bombed Colleges in the University, 
will move next year to new buildings on the main site of the 
University in Bloomsbury and will be there nearer to the 
Senate House, but those associated with it do not fear that it 
will lose anything of a tradition more than a century old. 

Again, a special feature of the University is its specialist 
Schools and Institutions, and here it makes, at the more 
advanced level, one of its special contributions to English 
education. Such a school is the London School of Economics, 
which has had such an important effect on the life of this 
country since it was first founded by Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw and others. Two other examples of widely 
differing types of specialist institutions are the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, which is now in Bloomsbury 
on the central site, and where, alone in Great Britain, some 
of the rarer languages can be studied, and similar in purpose 
though serving a different area is the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies. The resources of these Schools were 
greatly strengthened after the report of the Scarborough 
Commission, and once they have all the professors and 
lecturers that the Commission suggested they will be able to 
assure that there is in this country an adequate linguistic 
knowledge of languages, however remote they may be. In a 
different category is the Courtauld Institute of Art, which can ' 
perhaps be described as the most elegant of the institutions of 
the University and is at present housed in a very delightful 
Adam house in Portman Square as a result of a gift by Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld and others. Further, there does lie some- 
where between the ordinary schools of the University and the 
specialist institutions the Imperial College at South Kensington, 
which concentrates on scientific and engineering studies. 

I have left until.last the ordinary multi-faculty schools of 
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the University, yet it is in them that the major part of the 
undergraduate life of the University is to be found. At 
University College in Gower Street, at King's College in the 
Strand, at Oueen Mary College on the Mile End Road, at 
Bedford College in Regent's Park, at Westfield in Hampstead, 
and in other places, the London student lives out his life 
surrounded by the great Metropolis. At University College 
alone there are over 3,000 students. 

Apart from some of the smaller residential Colleges only a 
small proportion of the students of the University of London 
live in Halls of Residence, though the number is increasing, 
and the University itself, apart from the Colleges, is providing 
facilities for residence. But whatever the student in London 
may lose through the absence of the close collegiate life of 
Oxford and Cambridge he gains much from contact with the 
great city itself. Almost every day at one or other of the College 
Societies men and women of distinction in public life and in the 
professions wil be invited to address the students’ Societies, 
and the vigour of this student life has to be experienced to be 
believed. It covers not only athletic activities but almost every 
branch of intellectual and cultural activity. For instance, in 
one of the Colleges in the University of London the students 
recently set up a Mediæval Society for the study of medieval 
art and literature and music, and at the first meeting over a 
hundred members of the under-graduate body were present. . 
Many of these came from the Faculties of Engineering and of 
Science. BEP 

One of the problems of the University student in London is 
the degree in which his loyalty lies to his College or to the 
University as a whole. He has to decide whether to play games 
in his College team or in the University team. There is among 
the student body an increasing desire to strengthen the Uni- 
versity teams, though College loyalty is still predominant. 

One difficulty is that one cannot have a picture as a whole 
of all the activities of under-graduates in London, for London 
is so vast that student life does not manifest itself as a distinct 
and separate feature of the great city. But if the students do 
not stand out as clearly in the centre of the scene as they do 
in Oxford and Cambridge, I am firmly convinced that the 
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under-graduates in London do gain something from the life of 
the city itself. They develop in confidence and maturity. They 
are aware that they have around them opportunities in concerts 
and in museums and in the theatre and in the ballet which are 
not given to their contemporaries in any other place. They 
make a great deal of use of them, developing at the same time 
their own independent student life. 

In a few years’ time the London student will have his own 
central Union near the Senate House in Bloomsbury, and then 
there will be some material symbol of this great student activity 
which London gathers into itself along with so much else in its 
varied and incredible life. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SLANG 
By KENNETH YOUNG 


HE English-speaking visitor to Britain is often dismayed 

to find that although he is perfectly understood by his 

hosts he sometimes has difficulty in understanding them. 
If he goes to a play, there may be blank patches where he is at 
a loss; parts of novels and newspapers may be obscure. The 
trouble may be dialect or accent or slurred pronunciation, but 
more often it is slang. 

The. visitor should not, however, blame his teacher, for, 
paradoxically, although slang can be learned it cannot be 
taught. Only if one is resident for some time in a country can 
one understand some of its slang, and then only the slang of a 
particular milieu. It requires even longer residence to be able to 
use it. 

Slang is a ripple on the great lake of language; it is con- 
stantly changing—for it is the rejuvenating element in language; 
and by the time one has "learned" an expression it is often 
already out of date. And there is nothing more painful, more 
grating on the ear, than slang felt to be démodé. It has the effect 
of an old joke, a twice-told tale. For example, “he is not right 
in the upper storey" (i.¢., he is insane) has gone out of use almost 
entirely; “What do you know about that?" (e, isn't that 
astonishing?) 1s in the irritating stage; and the comparatively 
recent *'snifter" (drink) is already showing signs of over-use. 
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Yet, perhaps unfortunately, one cannot “get the feel" of a 
country, an ethos, without some knowledge of slang. Nor is 
much contemporary language completely comprehensible 
without an acquaintance with, at least, some colloquialisms. 

Purists may frown on it, but slang is not incorrect speech 
—although incorrect speech, solecisms and catachreses, may 
occasionally become slang. But even the late H. W. Fowler, 
an accepted authority on correct English, had to admit: “‘An 
occasional indulgence in it [sc. slang] is an almost necessary 
concession to our gregarious humanity; he who declines 
altogether to let his speech be influenced by his neighbours’ 
tricks, and takes counsel only of pure reason is ee up for 
more than man.’ 

Slang is hard to define, but basically it is the use of words or 
expressions in senses not yet admitted by the dictionary. For 
instance, *"strung up" in correct English means pulled up and 
hung somewhere. We say a pirate has been strung up the yard , 
arm. But in contemporary slang it means “in a state of nervous 
tension." So also with “lost his touch," which literally means 
someone who has become numb in the fingers or elsewhere and 
cannot feel anything. Currently, it means someone who was 
once expert at something, but is so no longer. 

Some of these words and expressions become correct speech 
in time. The great Danish philologist, Otto Jespersen, pointed 
out that the French word for head, téte, was originally a slang 
word from the Latin festa, meaning a pitcher or potsherd. The 
earlier word, chef, still exists, but now only in a figurative sense. 
In English less than a century ago, “mob” was slang—an 
abbreviation of the Latin mobile vulgus. It 1s now correct English. 

As Fowler said, reinterpreting a famous couplet on treason: 
*When it doth prosper, none do call it slang." 

A few words remain in current use, but still slang, for 
centuries. ‘Booze? was Elizabethan slang for drink; it remains 
so to-day. “Dowdy,” on the other hand, from the eighteenth 
century, is now correct English. But usually slang dies out as 
quickly and mysteriously as it appears. 

For slang, in origin, is indeed mysterious. There have been 
many attempts to give basic causes for its existence, but it is 
like trying to explain life itself. There are, however, certain 
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impulses which go to produce slang and which are fairly evident. 

It is usually an attempt. to break away from the common- 
places of the language of the particular community, and is, 
therefore, comparable to changes observable in poetry. The 
Romantics, Wordsworth and Coleridge, revolted against what 
they regarded as the "stlted" language of the eighteenth- 
century poets; the Imagists in the early years of this century 
fought against what they thought to be longueurs in the Victorian 
poets. So in slang it was once considered chic to have a rendez- 
vous with a girl-friend; but now one has a "date" with her, and 
chic has gone back to the fashion journalism from whence it 
sprang. 

There is, too, a humorous element in most slang. Freud 
had a great deal to say about this in his Wit and the Unconscious. 
Whether or not we accept his explanations, we cannot deny 
that in such expressions as “nut” for head (now obsolescent), 
“lid” for hat, “better half” for husband and wife, and “blower” 
for telephone there is an attempt to be funny, although we may 
regard it as a form of humour on a level with punning. 

Slang seems, too, to have favourite objects such as the head, 
the nose, the hand and the leg on which to exercise its fancy. 
Át one time or another, nose has been beak, snout, peak, 
proboscis, smeller, snuff box; snorter, snorer, candlestick, boko 
or conk. Slang to-day prefers to describe psychological states. 
“All het up," “flattened,” “worried stiff," “all of a tiz-woz" 
are in everyday use. 

One of the emotions that finds frequent expression in slang is 
contempt, usually by inverting the sense. Thus a “‘nice fellow” 
often means a scoundrel; “much he knows about it" means he 
knows nothing about it. Many philologists have noted this 
tendency in nicknames. A heavyweight boxer is called “Tiny”; 
a flat-faced, cabbage-eared pugilist is known as "Beauty." 

lo-day much slang arises from the desire to abbreviate, 
perhaps because living has been accelerated by telephone, 
plane, wireless and so on. Photo, piano, cab, bus, Iron Curtain 
are examples. And surely the omnipresent organizations known 
solely by their initials are a further example——UNRRA, UNO, 
UNESCO, UNSCOB, are universally known. But how many 
know what UNSCOB, for instance, stands for? 
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But that is the good, or at least the non-dangerous, side of 
slang. Fowler, however, suggests that a main motivating force 
in producing slang is idleness and the fear of precision. Large 
numbers of people in this mass-produced world are incapable 
of appreciaüng fine shades of meaning, and therefore use such 
adjectives as “nice,” "awful," "terrible," “ghastly,” “marvel- 
lous” to save themselves the trouble of thinking. * She is awfully 
nice" means literally, if it means anything at all, that she 
inspires awe in a dainty or precise way. 

Fowler is a little censorious about this, but I think all social 
_ intercourse might become impossible if one had continually to 
search for the correct adjective for objects or ideas about 
which, after all, one may have no strong feelings. | 

Fowler further recommends novelists and playwrights to 
avoid slang even in their dialogue. But this surely is flying in 
the face of a great part of English literature? The Wife of Bath, 
Jultet’s Nurse, The Way of the World would lose a considerable 
part of their genius were the slang removed. 

Slang may certainly be said to have existed as long as the 
language. Already in late Anglo-Saxon, wealcan, to roll, was 
being used in the sense of walk, but its first use was certainly 
slang. (It is interesting, though perhaps profitless, to speculate 
why roll became the English word for walk: was it the rolling 
gait of a seafaring nation that made it seem appropriate ?) 

Slang was first officially recognized in 1756 in Toldervy’s 
History of Two Orphans. Yt appears also in Grose’s Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue, published in 1785, where it is coupled with 
"the cant language." 

Cant was originally the language of Elizabethan thieves and 
vagabonds, and was used by them to prevent the forces of the 
law. understanding illicit plans they might overhear. It is 
philologically of great interest, and can be studied in the works 
of Thomas Harman, Robert Greene, Dekker and others, but 
it does not concern us here. 

What is interesting is that an exact parallel to this "secret 
language," which is of course a form of slang, is still to be 
found among schoolboys in England. Dictionaries have, 
indeed, been compiled of slang from such schools as Winchester 
and Harrow. According to Jespersen, similar compilations have 
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been made for the Herlufsholm School in Denmark and the 
Ecole Polytechnique in France. 

Many professions and trades have their own cant (or argot 
or jargon). Printers and sub-editors speak in what are riddles 
to the outsider, although there is no question of concealment. 
It is simply that for certain complicated processes there are no 
"correct" words, so they have been invented. So in printing one 
hears—or did until recently—of a "stick" (a number of lines of ' 
type), a “nonprel’ (strictly nonpareil, a size of type, but 
usually used by compositors to indicate a rule of a certain 
thickness), and “dressing” a story (which means working in 
certain new facts without altering the length or general pur- 
port of the item). 

Along with slang there go solecisms, mistakes in grammar or 
words: I remember a servant once who always referred to the 
"Conservatory party and Mr. Baldwin." Then there are catch- 
phrases which have increased in recent years owing to the 
popularity of certain serial radio programmes of a humorous 
sort. The famous Tommy Handley show ITMA popularized 
such phrases as “Don’t forget the diver" which, for a time, was 
used very largely in light conversation and in all manner of 
contexts. 

Nicknames, already briefly mentioned, and vulgarisms also 
come into slang. Vulgarisms are those words and expressions 
we were told as children should never be used at all, and 
certainly not in the drawing-room. In recent years, however, 
certain vulgarisms have crept into the drawing-room—and even 
the boudoir. ‘These are usually expletives, sometimes the famous 
word which brought the house down when Shaw first used it 
on the stage in his play about phonetics, Pygmalion. This word, 
bloody, has of course a strictly literal meaning, but in Victorian 
times it became almost impossible to use it in its strict sense, 
save perhaps in poetry, because it had come to be closely 
associated with the forceful language of bargees. It is now 
widely used among men, at least, as merely an emphatic 
adjective, e.g., “It’s bloody wet again to-day." 

One great impetus towards the concoction of slang in recent 
years has been the war. The reasons for this are complex, but 
the fact that men and women are living in segregated and 
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specialized compartments doing complicated, non-civilian jobs 
certainly has to do with it. Thus, teleprinter operators developed 
an operators slang for communicating with their opposite 
numbers in between official messages. The R.A.F., with its 
highly technical duties, was particularly prolific in slang. One of 
their expressions “shooting a line," technical in origin, means 
embellishing a story to one's own glorification, and has become 
widely used by many people who were never in the R.A.F. 
*Browned off" the contemporary equivalent of “fed up” 
(t.e. suffering from ennui, tired, listless) and “taking a dim 
view" (Ze, not liking something, disapproving) are both 

Forces’ expressions now in common use. | 

*Dim-wit" (a stupid person), "stick your neck out" (z.¢., be 
bold and forward and hence be in a metaphorically dangerous 
position), “make a stink about it" (7.e., make trouble about, or 
take exception to something) are all examples of recent slang; 
and of course there are many others. 

Even literary criticism has its slang. To-day there is the 
Existentialist use of the word "engaged," which seems to mean 
taking part in the world of events, or, to define it by its opposite, 
NOT being in an Ivory Tower—a literary slang expression of 
yesterday. 

Slang in conversation has been referred to earlier. There was 
one great English writer who had had too much of this and in 
his wrath wrote Slang’s only Classic—‘‘A Collection of genteel 
and ingenious conversation according to the most polite mode 
and method now used at court and in the best companies of 
England." Dean Swift published this work in the form of three 
dialogues in 1738. It is so successful in setting down the banalities 
and slang of the eighteenth-century drawing-room that it is 
still almost too tedious to read to-day. 
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CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 
By Jonn BETJEMAN 


“HERE was recently a great fuss in The Times and in the 
frustrated profession of architecture about the new build- 
ing of Coventry Cathedral.* 

Much publicity was given to the Chapel of Unity which 
the new Cathedral is to contain and which will serve members 
of the Anglican and Free Churches (the Free Churches being 
the Nonconformists). 


Let's build, a great.cathedral 
For England's rising youth, 
A free and easy temple 

Of undogmatic truth, 


says the Reverend S. J. Forrest, an Anglican lampoonist, and 
he might well be referring to the all-embracing “goodwill” 
behind the promotors of Coventry Cathedral. In the final verse 
of his highly amusing poem he says: 


There’s room for brave agnostic 
For Hindu or Parsee, 

Or devotee of Islam 

(So very C. of E.), 

And if uniting parties 

At Bishops take offence 

We'll consecrate the ladies 

And take our orders thence! 


Among the public there is a vague feeling that there ought to 
be a cathedral and that it ought to be religious but it does not 
matter really what kind of religion so long as there is general 
goodwill all round. But those who really care about knowing 
their Creator and obeying His demands are bothered by the 
new building. Is it to be a preaching house or is it to be a house 
where God abides in the Blessed Sacrament? Architects, 
writing merely professionally, have evaded the issue by concen- 
trating on a Battle of the Styles which is no longer Gothic v. 
Classic but Gothic v. something vaguely called the Modern 
Style. 

Now the truth is that there is no modern style in England. 
There is a flashy international decorative treatment which 


* The Coventry Reconstruction Committee has thrown open to competition the planning 
of a cathedral, a chapel of unity and a Christian service centre on the site of the bombed 
St. Michael's Cathedral and adjacent land. No restrictions are placed on the style or 
materials to be used.— Ed. 





The ruins of Coventry Gathedral 





Exterior and Interior of St. Mary's, Wellingborough, Northants 
Architect: Sir J. Ninian Comper 
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ruins the main streets of our towns. It comes from America, 
Berlin and Paris and Leicester and expresses itself in plate-glass 
shop fronts and repulsive imitation marbles made of various 
synthetic substances. It is called Modern. There is also a more 
serious kind of building in this country which fulfils a need 
instead of trying to create one, and that is to be found in 
housing. It is temporary housing and it expresses the temporary 
nature of our present stage of industrialism. To describe prefabs, 
of whatever type or material, as being in any particular style 
would be rather like bothering`about the style of a cowshed. 
They were put up because they had to be put up and that was 
all. 

A great architectural style is only produced when a people 
is settled and convinced. It is at its best when every craftsman 
is an artist. To-day, we of the mechanical world find æsthetic 
pleasure in the hand-made tools and toys and domestic utensils 
of agricultural tribes in Africa and the East which some old- 
fashioned people still call "primitive." But that pleasure is 
primarily an expression of our own longing to use our hands 
in producing beautiful things as our forbears did in almost 
every department of life until about the year 1840. Nor was 
‘there any sudden cessation. The tradition of craftsmanship 
went on in England unconsciously in many trades but, unfor- 
tunately, the inspiration which the church gave to art died 
when Europe ceased to be Christendom and became a Conti- 
nent of growing jealous nations. 

The building of churches in Britain to-day is given a subsi- 
diary place. Houses come first, churches afterwards. In 
Christendom it was the other way round. “The pious English" 
of Christendom are commemorated all over our island by 
thousands of medieval churches. Almost every village has its 
old church, probably Norman in origin, first a dependant on 
the nearest Abbey and later a separate cure of souls. And as 
the wool trade flourished in the later middle ages, this church 
probably grew to large dimensions, especially if it were in East 
Anglia or the vast limestone districts of England where building 
material was plentiful. 

As the kings brought gold and frankincense and myrrh to 
the house of Our Lord, so did the pious English bring their 
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costliest gifts to the churches. The buildings glowed with 
coloured glass and painted wooden screens and plaster walls and 
jewelled frontals. The church had to be the best building and 
it had to be better than the church of the neighbouring village. 
So village vied with village on who could build the highest 
church tower, who could have the largest stained-glass window. 
Naturally, in these conditions, a style developed. Gothic (and 
whether its origin was in France or England does not much 
matter for France and England were not consciously separate 
nations when the Gothic style started)—Gothic was the product 
of structural necessity. Fire, that great destroyer of old build- 
ings, was continually eating the large wooden roofs of the 
Norman churches. Stone vaulting was preferable. It became 
necessary to vault an oblong space with stone. This could only 
be done by raising one pair of round arches supporting the 
oblong space higher than the pair at right angles to it. Hence 
the pointed arch, hence those beginnings of Gothic which may 
be seen in the great Abbey churches of Durham and Fountains. 
Gothic was indeed engineering in stone. By the time the long 
first wave of church building had ceased in England, that is to 
say in about 1500, stone was being used almost as iron was used 
centuries later in the great railway stations of the Victorian age. 

The English Perpendicular style was designed to show stained 
glass and internal wood carving to the greatest advantage. 
Therefore, walls had to be little more than glass screens. The 
greatest English building of the late medieval times, in fact 
almost early Renaissance, is King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
and this, in terms of engineering, is a vast marquee whose 
screen walls containing their hundreds of square feet of coloured 
glass, are no more structurally important than the canvas walls 
of a tent. 

A delight in stone construction continued in England through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it was turned 
more to the building of bridges and houses than of churches. 
What churches were built, such as those by the masters Wren, 
Hawksmoor and Gibbs, may have had Renaissance mouldings 
and details and shapes of the windows but generally somewhere 
they have either a steeple or internal liturgical arrangement 
which remembers the Gothic age. 
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Then came the second great period of church building, in 
Victoria's time, when there was much dull copying of medieval 
work. Some of the most prominent architects, however, notably 
Street and Butterfield, realized that copying old Gothic was 
not really being Gothic at all. They were men of the Anglican 
Catholic tradition with a firm faith, reminding one of the 
pious English of the past. William Butterfield, the most daring 
experimenter of them all, realized in ninteeenth-century | 
London that he was living in a brick age and that if he was 
to build in the Gothic spirit he must build in brick. And 
Gothic does not lend itself to London brick so he built pointed 
churches out of bricks, but in order to compensate for the lack 
of external adornment that stone carving and internal painting 
had given to medieval buildings, he made his walls of coloured 
bricks arranged in patterns. These patterns emphasized the 
lines of construction. 

There are to-day a few of the older church architects who 
represent the living church tradition. The greatest of these is 
Sir Ninian Comper, who always builds his churches from the 
altar outwards. He, like most members of the Church of 
England, is one who stresses the value of the Sacraments. So 
his churches are an expression of his own Faith. Sometimes they 
are Gothic in style and sometimes Classic, but primarily they 
are designed to bring you to your knees when you see the altar 
through the mystery of screens or under the golden canopy of 
a vast ciborium. 

To return to Coventry Cathedral—its purposes are all too 
vaguely expressed in the terms of the competition. À masterpiece 
will only come from a man of sincere belief. I am certain that 
"style" is of no importance, beside reverence and humility. 
I know that we are no longer a nation of artists, as we were in 
the days when every detail could safely be left to the craftsmen 
concerned. Only the single genius of a man who can design 
and inspire in all departments of church art will produce a 
building which will shake the populace around it out of its 
indifference. In order to build such a building, he will have to 
be a man who believes that his gifts are from God and who 
offers them back in cathedral form in humility. 


THE SPOILING OF BRITAIN 
EXPORT OF WORKS OF ART 


: By Sir Prin HENDY 


NE of the last acts of Sir Stafford Cripps as Chancellor 

of the Exchequer was the appointment of a Committee, 

under the Chairmanship of Sir John Anderson, “‘to 
consider and advise on the policy to be adopted by his Majesty’s 
Government in controlling the export of works of art, books, 
manuscripts, armour and antiques, and to recommend what 
arrangements should be made for the practical operation of 
the policy.” 

Control of the export of works of art already exists; but it 
does not exist in its own right. When at the beginning of the last 
war it became necessary to prevent the flight of currency from 
the country, it became necessary also to prevent the export of 
all capital values. So in August 1940 the Import, Export and 
Customs Powers (Defence) Act of 1939 was brought into use 
to control the export of all works of art and of all objects more 
than seventy-five years old. These could no longer leave the 
country without a licence from the Board of Trade. The main 
purpose of this-control was to ensure that the Bank of England 
received the full value of each exported object in foreign 
currency; so, to make sure that the valuations were “reason- 
able,” the applications for export were submitted to “the 
appropriate authority,” in almost every case the Director of a 
national museum or the keeper of the relevant museum 
department. 

In this way something which had been going on for nearly 
three-quarters of a century ceased to be merely the subject of a 
- vague uneasy consciousness and became definite and measur- 
able; and at the same time feelings of patriotism which had 
been perhaps equally vague were stirred by the war into 
intensity and the desire for action. In May 1944, after a 
Debate in which concern was expressed from every side of the 
House of Commons and there was no dissentient voice, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade gave an 
explicit promise :— 

We do take definite precautions to make sure that things of 
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lasting value to this country should not be so exported. In the 
case of pictures and portraits, anything . . . of any intrinsic 
value at all is always brought to the notice of both the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery. If they raise any 
doubt, automatically the licence is not granted, there is no 
question of proving a case, they have only to say “We do not 
think this is a proper thing to export," and straight away that 

.licence 1s not granted. . . . On coins, books, manuscripts and 
antiques the British Museum 1s always consulted. On furniture 
and miscellaneous works of art the Victoria and Albert Museum 
is consulted. . . . I think my hon. Friends may rest assured that 
nothing that these experts feel to be of national value will go out 
of this country without their knowledge and consent. 


In fact, the promises made to the nation in 1944 have been 
carried out only to a very limited degree. For one thing, the 
phrase “national value" has been interpreted by the “appro- 
priate authorities" with the utmost restraint, and the Board of 
Trade has been asked to refuse a licence in what must be only 
a tiny fraction of 1 per cent. of the cases. submitted. For 
another, a reviewing committee has been set up of recent years 
under the Treasury, and in the very small number of appeals 
submitted to it I believe that the majority has been allowed. 
With pictures, for instance, which are going out of Britain at 
the rate of more than a hundred a month, the Board of Trade 
has finally refused only three licences and no owner has lost a 
penny in result. So, to quote only as many examples of the 
opposite, the U.S. National Gallery at Washington has been 
able to buy from England since the war Filippo Lippi's 
Adoration of the Kings, the last great picture of the Florentine 
Renaissance in an English private collection, and Poussin's 
Holy Family of the Steps; while the Philadelphia Museum has 
acquired Rubens’ Prometheus, a picture which the artist sold to 
an Englishman and which has been in England ever since. 

Nevertheless, though the incidents have been so few, 
diplomatic pressure has sometimes been brought to bear; dealers 
and auctioneers have spoken as if their livelihoods were at stake 
and owners as if the most sacred liberties had been infringed. 

The owners, who expect to get for their pictures as many 
thousands as their ancestors paid hundreds, and usually many 
times more, do not always remember that the high prices 
obtaining in the United Kingdom are partly due to the fact 
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that the.export of works of art is subject to some kind of restric- 
tion in every other European country where works of art are 
still to be found. The dealers and auctioneers do not appear to 
think much about the next generation and of what may happen 
to their professions when every work of art in England has been 
sold abroad. The foreign diplomats, who are concerned only 
with momentary frictions, might benefit their own countries 
more if they took a wider and a longer view. One wonders, for 
instance, what Italy would mean to the United States if every 
beautiful thing removable had been removed from there, as it 
would have been by now if Italy had not been protected for 
more than a century and a quarter by far more severely inter- 
preted legislation of the same kind. 

Those who are confronted with the example of Italy are apt 
to point out that the Italian restrictions are confined to things 
produced in Italy and to argue that, if there is to be restriction 
in England, it should at least be limited in the same way to the 
native article. The situation is different in every country. 
lhough their art owes very much to Greece, since classical 
times the Italians have been singularly self-sufficient; so 
that, if every foreign article had been removed long ago, 
Italian art and Italian culture would be very much the same. 
England is one of the many countries which has learned from 
the Italians, not to mention the French, the Flemish and the 
Dutch, who have helped to transmit the Italian tradition, 
contributing their own ideas. Art and the understanding of art 
are both traditions, and the whole art tradition in England, 
both creative and critical, is a composite tradition. 

In their impatience to build it up, the British nobility and 
gentry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries no doubt 
collected an unwholesomely large proportion of European art. 
With their commercial lead and the aid of the French Revolu- 
tion, they were able to outbid all Europe; so that by the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century the great majority of European 
painting which was not still zn situ was in the British Isles. If 
severe restrictions had been placed upon export from Britain 
in 1875, the Berlin Museum and the great museums of art 
which have grown up in the United States would have very 
thin collections of “old master" paintings indeed; for the great 
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majority of their finest pictures of all schools bat the French 
nineteenth century has come from British collections. 

No one can doubt that this wider distribution has been in 
the interest of the world. But is it necessarily in the world's 
interest that the balance should be too far the other way? The 
draining of works of art from England has now been a matter 
of public concern for forty yeárs. In 1913 the Trustees of the 
National Gallery in a printed report bewailed “‘the wide extent 
of the national loss," and in 1926 a bill to prevent the export of 
objects of “national or historic or artistic interest" had its 
first reading in the House of Commons with an easy majority. 
Many pictures which were considered essential to the national 
collections have crossed the seas since then. 

It is not only a question of the great things of the imagina- 
tion. The hundred pictures a month and the thousand pieces 
of furniture do not often now include a masterpiece or even a 
supreme example of craftsmanship. But each of them is a 
fragment of that subtle composite the English tradition. Man 
is made to a very great extent by his surroundings, by the 
landscape in which he lives. Every man lives in two landscapes, 
the outdoor landscape of the countryside, the indoor landscape 
of house and pictures and furniture, his own and those of his 
friends. I believe that much that is good in the British character, 
the mildness, the decency, the sense of fitness, comes from the 
quality of these two British landscapes. Rather late in the day, 
perhaps, we have realized that it is our duty to ourselves and 
to the world to preserve what is left of our outdoor landscape. 
I doubt if it is any more in the interest either of ourselves or of 
the world to allow our familiar indoor landscape, composed by 
many generations of sound craftsmanship and good homely 
sense, to be utterly scattered abroad. A considerable part of 
the British indoor landscape was destroyed during the war, 
and most of those who have had to rebuild their homes have 
found that decent traditional furniture is beyond their means. 
Those thousands of antique shops exist not for us but for “the 
Americans." I do not like nationalistic legislation and my ideal 
world is one of free trade. But, if there is to be protection, 
I think that the first thing to be protected is our homes. 


THE NON-COMMERCIAL THEATRE - 
By T. C. WORSLEY 


N the course of a discussion in which I took part recently 
|: the place of art theatres in the contemporary scene, 

some rather surprising conclusions emerged. It seemed to 
be generally agreed that at the moment in England the many 
plays of the kind which before the war an art theatre might 
have been proud to tackle (and would have counted as a 
success if they could have played them to full houses for three 
performances), are now welcomed in the commercial and semi- 
commercial theatre, and are, even more surprisingly, great 
box office successes, which run for months or years. We had 
in mind of course the verse plays of Mr. Christopher Fry, the 
Anouilh adaptation of Ring Round the Moon, Mr. T. S. Eliot's 
The Cocktail Party, Denis Cannan's Captain Carvallo. 

How much our present theatre owes to the pioneering of the 
pre-war art theatres, only those who struggled so laboriously on 
its behalf in the Thirties really know; and without doubt the 
‘struggle will be just as necessary in the future if new work is 
to find a place, and new forms to be developed. Yet it is fascinat- 
ing to find that, without using such self-conscious terms, the 
London Theatre is already half an art theatre without knowing 
it. Consider for instance the best of the autumn and winter 
productions up to Christmas: Top of the Ladder by Tyrone 
Guthrie, put on by Laurence Olivier Productions at the St. ` 
James's; Who is Sylvia? by Terence Rattigan, put on by H. M. 
Tennent at the Criterion; Point of Departure by Anouilh, put on 
by the Company of Four at the Lyric, Hammersmith; 7o 
Dorothy, a Son by Roger MacDougall, put on by Jack de Leon 
at the Savoy; Return to Tyasst by Ben Levy, put on by the 
Sherek Players at the Duke of York's; and finally the Old 
Vic's Return to the Waterloo Road with Hugh Hunt's produc- 
tion of Twelfth Night. 

Now, out of this list, the two little comedies, by Mr. Rattigan 
and Mr. MacDougall respectively, are old-fashioned ‘‘com- 
mercial” comedies, put on by “commercial? managements in 
the ordinary course of business. By this I mean only to classify 
them, not to depreciate them. Mr. Rattigan has proved himself, 
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besides other things, one of the ablest confectioners of the 
frothy comedy, and though Who Is Sylvia? is by no means the 
best of its kind, it is a sufficiently diverting holiday piece, and 
it pretends to be nothing more. Similarly with To Dorothy, a Son. 

These are the only two straight "commercial" ventures on 
our list, and yet, paradoxically (the management side of our 
theatre at the moment is full of positively Gilbertian paradoxes) 
the least "commercial" of all the plays on our list, Top of the 
Ladder, is also put on by a non-subsidized commercial manage- 
ment, Laurence Olivier Productions. 7op of the Ladder is an 
expressionist play of the kind one might more likely have 
expected to see in a tiny cellar theatre in 1924. Yet here it is in 
London in 1950, full-scale and presented by our most popular 
actor, now turned actor manager. Strange paradox! The 
experiment is not quite a success, though it has kept running 
for several months, but it was certainly well worth making. 
The author, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, is also our leading advanced 
producer, and expressionism is a producer's dream mode. 

The play tells the life story of a successful business man. It 
seeks to show how the pattern of a life is set in the struggles 
in childhood and how the struggles of manhood are only 
a repetition of these. Mr. Guthrie reinforces his point by 
ingenious juxtapositions, echoed phrases, key actions. He does 
not add anything to the familiar expressionist technique, but he 
uses the full range of it with great resource and imagination. 
"As a production it is masterly, but as a play it suffers, like so 
many expressionist plays, from lack of that thrusting movement 
which carries our interest forward from start to finish. 

Of the remaining plays on my list, two, Point of Departure 
and Return to Tyassi, are put on by non-profit-making com- 
panies, subsidiary to commercial managements. (The Company 
of Four is a non-profit-making subsidiary of H. M. Tennent’s, 
and Sherek Players are a non-profit making subsidiary of 
Shereks.) A non-profit-making company is one recognized as 
` such by the Treasury, and recognized too as fulfilling the 
condition that its list of plays as a whole is cultural in intention. 
Any profits that are made on a play are returned to the pool of 
the company to subsidize less successful ventures. Thus, Sherek 
Players have made a great success of The Cocktail Party, and the 
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profits from that will help to subsidize Return to Tyassi if that 
play is not, in spite of its merits, a financial success. To these 
non-profit-making subsidiaries the Treasury remits entertain- 
ment tax. l 

This arrangement has come in for a good deal of criticism. 
Yet it seems to me that, in spite of possible loopholes, it is in 
most ways an admirable arrangement, one of those very 
English compromises, which produce, almost by accident, the 
best results. For whereas a straight State subsidy to one group— 
such as is given to the Old Vic—may make for a particular 
taste or prejudice or style or movement being imposed upon 
us, this arrangement makes for the maximum variety. For it 1s 
the taste of Shereks, the commercial management, which picks 
the plays for Sherek's Players: and it is the taste of H. M. 
Tennent's commercial management which picks the plays for 
the Company of Four. And are we not discovering that this very 
element of “commercialism” that art theatre used so to despise 
is, as one element in the principle of choice, a not unhelpful 
one? We cannot afford to drop the element of the Box Office 
entirely in the theatre. It is one standard, if a crude one, and 
it is, I suggest, a useful safeguard against ''artiness." The 
non-profit-making companies have, taken as a whole, a good 
record. They have long experience in estimating what will 
"go" and what won't: they are able, with their resources, to 
give new plays first-class production and casting. But the 
remission of entertainment tax gives them a margin to risk 
ventures which they might come down against on a strictly 
commercial basis. 'The total result has been to open the theatre 
to a great deal of work which before the war would have been 
regarded as outside the possibilities. 

Point of Departure and. Return to Tyassi are very good examples 
of the borderline case. The first is a sub-expressionist play by 
the French dramatist, so popular over here at the moment, 
Anouilh. It is certainly not what would have been regarded as 
commercial before the war, either in its theme or in its manner 
of presentation. Yet as it turns out, this play, presented at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, has been a tremendous success with the 
public. It is a modern version of the Orpheus myth. This 
Orpheus is a strolling musician who meets his Eurydice, the 
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ingenue of a travelling theatre company, in a provincial railway 
station, where he is waiting with his old father for a train. The 
young people fall wildly, romantically in love, and elope to 
Marseilles. And then the myth follows its predestined course. 
Theatrically the play is tremendously effective—there is nó 
more purely theatrical talent at the moment than Anouilh— 
the older people representing the shabby compromise of life-as- 
it-is, the young people called on against their wills to be the 
heroes of the romantic. 

Yet its success, as surprising as it is heartening, could not 
easily have been foretold by the old-fashioned standards of the 
commercial theatre: and of course it may not prove to be so 
successful when transferred to the middle of London. But in 
any case the ingenious non-profit-making arrangement has 
allowed it to prove itself. Return to 7 yassi, Mr. Ben Levy’s new 
play, is an opposite case. This is a traditionally presented 
straight play: a highly intelligent and a beautifully written one, 
with an interesting theme. It is very much more the sort of 
thing that the box office standard would have been likely to 
endorse in advance. In the event, it was not very enthusiastically 
received, though one hoped that by coming also under the non- 
profit-making arrangement it might have been nursed into a 
longer run than it could have expected otherwise. Its central 
character is a woman who has enjoyed ten years of what appears 
in the first act a pleasant and easy marriage to a well-off civil 
servant. Their life has been the quietly civilized, well-ordered 
life of the well-to-do. Some ten years earlier she had divorced an 
archeologist, their marriage lasting only two years owing to the 
cruelty—so we are given to understand—of the husband. The 
play attempts to turn this first view gradually inside out. The 
apparent is far different from the real. The author himself gets 
a little lost—so it seems to me—in his own view of the values 
which are in question; and the play consequently lacks a little 
in force and direction. Yet it is certainly one of the most 
intelligent plays we have had for a long time. 

From my list at the beginning of the article we are left now 
only with the Old Vic, the one straightforwardly subsidized 
venture of my six. I shall hope to consider the Old Vic in a later 
article when we have seen more of their productions. 


BRITISH SYMPHONIES 


By DyneLey Hussey 


LAN RAWSTHORNE’S First Symphony, commis- 
JA cnet by the Royal Philharmonic Society and recently 
given its first performance at one of the Society’s con- 
certs, is an important landmark in the composer’s development. 
Rawsthorne was unfortunate in being caught by the outbreak 
of war in 1939 at a moment when he was just reaching maturity 
—he was born in 1905—and had given signal proof of his 
mastery in the Symphonic Studies. He might, perhaps, have 
pleaded for excuse from military service, but when his turn 
came to be called up he joined the army. This break inevitably 
retarded his development and it was not until 1948 that in the 
Violin Concerto he confirmed. the promise shown in the 
Symphonic Studies and the Pianoforte Concerto composed 
just before he joined up. 

In all these works Rawsthorne relied for his musical structure 
mainly upon the free fantasia and variation forms. The 
Symphonic Studies are a set of variations, and the central 
movement, which is also the best, in the Pianoforte Concerto is 
a chaconne. Symphony calls for even higher powers of organiza- 
tion than are required by these distinctly complicated designs. 
In the first movement of his new work Rawsthorne shows that 
he has those powers at his command. The old sonata-form 
principle, so often described as having had all its potentialities 
exhausted, re-appears in this movement as fresh as ever in a 
new guise. 

Rawsthorne puts no key-signature to his score—I do not 
think he has ever used one in his music—but there is no 
question that the Symphony is firmly, though with harmonic 
freedom that would have startled Ebenezer Prout, based upon 
the key of G. This gives a sense of stability to the whole first 
movement so that, whatever the strains to which the structure 
is subjected, it stands solid. The movement is further unified 
by the way one theme grows out of another, rather as the 
successive themes do in the first movement of Sibelius's Fifth 
Symphony, but with the further coherent factor that the third 
of these themes, occupying the position of the development 
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section, leads back into the first subject. Thereby the formal, 
but compressed, recapitulation is given a special air of inevi- 
tability. Everything is terse and compactly presented ; there are 
no conventional bridge-passages or cadences; and yet, strenuous 
as the general effect is, it is neither insensitive to incidental 
beauty nor cramped. _ 

The slow movement is the most obviously attractive at first 
hearing, and is further evidence of that leaning towards 
romanticism observable in the recent Clarinet Quartet and 
Violoncello Sonata. There is no touch of weakling sentimen- 
` tality; it is the expression of a feeling for beauty derived from 
strength. Else would the sardonic Scherzo seem out of key. 
This swift movement with its almost Beethovenish type of 
humour is extremely bracing. 

Only the finale raises a doubt. Here again is a swift move- 
ment—Rawsthorne can always produce a real Allegro, athletic 
and quick but with no sense of fuss or scurry—but also one 
that seems too elusive to crown the Symphony, which needs 
the coping-stone of some grand affirmation, some noble melody 
to round it off. 

The problem of the finale has often puzzled contemporary 
symphonic composers. It held up the composition of Walton’s 
Symphony so long that the work was first performed without 
its finale. Vaughan Williams has found his own characteristic 
solution, in the Sixth Symphony, in a finale that is the very 
reverse of affirmative or obviously melodious—rather a stillness 
without motion and a silence made audible. E. J. Moeran, 
whose Symphony in G minor and Sinfonietta were both per- 
formed on the very eve of his sudden death in December, did 
not find the satisfactory answer in the finale of the Symphony, 
which is rather too diffuse and loosely organized. But this 
symphony is, none the less, a fine memorial of a composer with 
a rare gift of poetry and an original mind that could work 
within the traditional forms of music. One hopes that his 
Second Symphony, on which he was known to be engaged, had’ 
advanced far enough for performance to be possible. 

We have also to mourn the death of another English musician, 
who was not a symphonist. Thomas Wood thought as entirely 
in terms of the singing voice, as Rawsthorne, exceptional 
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in this among English. composers, thinks in terms of instru- 
ments. Wood's gay and healthy spirit, which overcame so 
courageously the physical infirmity of deplorably bad eyesight, 
is embodied in his enchanting cantatas for unaccompanied 
choir, of which the best is Chanticleer, a setting of Chaucer’s 
Nun’s Priests Tale. Wood also contributed to the welfare of 
music in Britain by his able work for the Royal Philharmonic 
Society and as Chairman of the Music Panel of the Arts Council, 
even as during the war he contributed to victory by his selfless 
devotion to arduous work in the Australasian campaigns, 
which he would have had every excuse for evading. But as 
readers of Cobbers, his account of a visit to Australia as an 
examiner for the Associated Board of Royal Music Schools, 
will know, the Commonwealth held a place in his warm heart 
as dear as England itself. 


| New Recordings 


The Maharajah of Mysore has lately come forward as a 
generous patron of music, sponsoring a series of concerts by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra in London and a number of recordings 
by the same orchestra of works which would be unlikely to 
find their way into the gramophone lists in the ordinary way. 
Columbia has just issued under these auspices Balakirev’s 
Symphony in C major and Roussel’s Fourth in A, both directed 
by Herbert von Karajan. Balakirev’s Symphony was well 
worth rescuing from the neglect into which it has fallen—a 
splendid work with a lovely, semi-oriental slow movement 
and a real Scherzo that moves with exhilarating speed. It 
. lacks, perhaps, the final gift of seizing melody, which has kept 
Borodin’s in some respects similar Symphony in B minor in the 
repertory. The performance and recording are most brilliant. 
Herr von Karajan has also conducted a performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which is magnificently played without eccen- 
tricities of interpretation, but rather noisily recorded 
(Columbia). 

Some time ago I remarked on the neglect of Bach's Church 
Cantatas. Miss Schwarzkopf has now made a recording of 
No. 51, fauchzet Gott in allen Landen, with the Philharmonia 
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Orchestra under Peter Gellhorn. This is an excellent recording, 
well balanced and, except for a sense of hurry in the quick 
movements (which need not have been taken so fast), beauti- 
fully sung. The spare side of the third record is occupied by the 
well-known Mein glaubiges Herz from Cantata No. 68 (Columbia). 
Another good Bach recording is that of the Suite in B minor for 
flute and strings directed by Anthony Bernard (H.M.V.). 
Gareth Morris’s performance of the flute solo is most accom- 
plished and delightful. Best of all is Dinci Lipatti’s recording of 
the Partita in B flat, a wonderfully fine performance perfectly 
reproduced (Columbia). Nothing could better show how great 
is the loss to music caused by the early death of this exceptional 
pianist. | 

Decca have added to their list of long-playing records a 
complete performance, directed by Joseph Krips, of Mozart's 
Die Eniführung aus dem Serail with Wilma Lipp (Constanze), 
Walter Ludwig (Belmonte) and Ernst Korch (Osmin) in the 
cast. This set is a complete vindication of the L.P. record, and, 
with others that I have since heard, has set at rest any qualms 
I may have had in awarding the highest praise to the new 
process after only a brief experience. Among other recordings 
in the Decca list is Mozart’s Requiem sung by the choir of the 
Hofkapelle of Vienna, in which Haydn was once a chorister, 
with boy sopranos as soloists—a lovely, fresh performance, 
though not as perfectly recorded as the opera. Simultaneously 
H.M.V. have released a recording of the Requiem made in 
Italy under the direction of de Sabata, with four operatic 
singers as soloists and the choir of the Turin Broadcasting 
Station. This is an altogether more sophisticated and dramatic 
performance, more accomplished too in its way, but less 
attractive than the Viennese version. The superb recording of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra by the Amsterdam Orchestra 
under van Beinum has now been issued in the Decca L.P. series, 
as also have the Quintetto Chigiano’s vividly played records 
of Dvorák's Pianoforte Quintet and Mozart's Quintet in G 
minor played by the Griller Quartet with Max Gilbert, though 
of this I prefer the performance of the Pro Arte ensemble which 
is still in the H.M.V. catalogue. 
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THE CALEDONIAN MARKET 
By G. E. Fox 


HE Caledonian Market has moved into Bermondsey. 
You'll find it in the angle formed by Tower Bridge Road 
and Abbey Street, on any Friday from ten o'clock in the 

morning onwards. There once was an abbey in this part of 

London, but that's an old story and only a name remains. On 

a royal anniversary you can hear, from this new site of the 

Caledonian Market, the guns of the Tower of London roaring 

out their salute. So you see the market is now on historic 

ground. 

On any day of the week, except Friday, the site presents a 
bare, sterile appearance, like a deserted stockyard, with its 
geometrical rows of posts, its arid asphalt and its quiet. You 
` notice this, if you approach along the Tower Bridge Road, 
which is alive and raucous, a road lined on one side with fish 
stalls, fruit stalls and vegetable stalls, where witty Cockney 
banter and street cries are yelled incessantly, to attract custom; 
where flowers and fruit bring summer gaiety and colour to drab 
brick and concrete, all the year round. On Friday, however, 
it's different; the asphalt desert is transformed into something 
that's as near an oriental bazaar as you'll find in England and 
it has all the glitter and magic too. 

One other quality it has also, which helps in giving it an 
Eastern air; there's a quiet—a sort of philosophic calm and 
mixed with it is a very proper sense of seemliness. The stall- 
holders wait patiently, well aware of the attractiveness of their 
wares, the fascination of the antique, the remote possibility of 
a fortune to be picked up in a tray of junk. Who knows whether 
that string of dirty, grey beads is not a string of black pearls, 
snatched up by some Tommy in Pekin, during the bloody days 
of the Boxer Rebellion and brought home in a kit-bag as a 
, keepsake for mum? Such things have happened i in Caledonian 
Market. 

No, they need not bawl and shout the quality of their goods 
in Caledonian Market. They need only sit and contemplate the 
slowly drifting crowds, certain that Dresden china, Sheffield 
plate and Baxter prints will speak for themselves.  - 





Stallholders in the Caledonian Market: (above) hat style, (below) a seller of 
old glass 
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What can you buy in Caledonian Market? What can't you 
buy? 

There are china figures from Germany, Samurai swords from 
Japan, copper and brass from English cottages, Buddhas from 
the East, carved ebony from the Gold Coast, gold-fish and 
tortoises, suitcases and furniture, silks and satins, and peanuts 
at threepence a bag. There are also little heaps of old-fashioned 
jewellery, which so fatally attract the womenfolk. They crowd 
around the stalls which specialize in those odds and ends of 
female vanity. They hold age-coloured cameos against their 
bosoms; with their heads cocked on one side they inspect rings 
set with amethyst and moonstone; they rummage in the 
tangles of pearl, coral, amber, jet or porcelain necklaces and 
ear-rings; and they calculate how big a strain the housekeeping 
cash can stand. 

Collectors are there too, but they are knowing birds and no 
quick glitter of desire shines in their eyes to betray an interest, 
and when they buy they buy with craft and strict economy. 
Its the fussy little woman who wants a china figure for her 
mantelpiece, and the'old chap who is taken with an ormolu 
clock, who are the best customers. It's the charm of the figurine 
or the silvery chime that attract and not the little marks 
underneath the china, or whether Louis Seize or Louis Quatorze 
was on the French throne when the clock was made. 

Its the brightnes and warmth of these old, old treasures 
that catch the eye and the imagination—the autumn glow of 
old copper, the pale delicacy of old china, the time-washed 
colours of old enamel and oil paint, of lacquer and tapestry. 
The shapes, too, of Regency chairs and Chinese -vases—all 
curves and generous space—are delightful to the eye, and 
with what caressing boldness they return our look! 

There it all gleams under the canvas awnings—the knick- 
knacks and toys of past ages, still able to enchant in an age of 
angular severity and chromium steel. 

What of the sellers of all this desirable uselessness? They 
appear to be calm, reflective people, but sometimes they assert 
their rights or expound a dogma, or philosophy. 

“Pd rather have your name than your money!" says one 
such philosopher. 
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"Here, Joe, take your customers out of my stall!" says 
another to his neighbour, who has that magnetic pile of 
feminine trinkets on his stall and a straining crowd of women, 
milling all around. 

A darkly handsome “gent” in a Dickensian “topper” sits 
with careless ease behind a row of warming pans and copper 
kettles. He looks like a character out of Vanity Fair. Near him 
is a kindly old gentleman with a wispy beard and the most 
exquisite manners and speech. He might be a Chinese mandarin 
or a bishop doing a spare-time job. He sometimes smokes a 
wonderful pipe of carved meerschaum—a generous, noble pipe, 
holding at least an ounce. Oh glorious indulgence of long ago! 

They don't all sell antiques in Caledonian Market. One sells 
gold-fish and tortoises, very persuasively, another auctions tea- 
cloths, dress-lengths, towels and other household fabrics. 
Sometimes, over his trousers, he wears a pair of very old- 
fashioned drawers, with lace trimmings. The man who sells 
tartan shopping-bags, for some obscure reason, likes to wear 
one of his wares on his head, and the coffee-coloured medicine- 
man shows off his panacea with a dashing and exciting flow 
of words. There's the spirit of carnival in the air of Caledonian 
Market. 

In corners, nevertheless, are quiet, sad little stalls where 
nobody seems to go. Rose bushes and shrubs wilt against a wall 
and rows and rows of books on learned subjects fade and droop 
in the slanting sunshine. An old man turns the musty volumes 
over, perhaps seeking for a long-lost quarto or folio Shake- 
speare, with the optimism that half a century of failure has not 
damped. 

lhe only insistent voice is that of the peanut man. He 
hurries and twitters like a bird, and little boys buy peanuts 
to munch, as they loiter about the tortoise man and listen to 
his lecture on the natural history of the tortoise. 

“You can't count the squares on his back ! " he says dramati- 
cally. “It’s impossible. Here! Who'd like to try? You can have 
him if you can count ’em. But you can't." 

A little boy offers to try. He's given the tortoise; but before 
he has finished counting the perplexing arrangement of squares 
the tortoise is snatched away from him. It's all part of the fun 
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and the little boy, who feels cheated at first, soon begins to 
smile and enjoy the fun again. 

The seller of “super ball-pointed pens" offers to refund your 
money next week if you're not satisfied. A fair enough offer, but 
does anybody take advantage of it? 

Little groups of people stand together and talk, forming 
more of the changing patterns of the kaleidoscope which is 
Caledonian Market. Three women from the nearby flats 
examine a dress-length with expert eye and touch. Four little 
boys crowd round a fifth, who has red hair and a busy tongue; 
he has found a Roman coin and wonders at its age and crudity. 

“Maybe it's worth a bit," he says. 

“Show it to the teacher," says one of the others. He'll 
know." 

Two women with children tugging at their hands buy 
balloons from the balloon-woman, who has a face like a dried-up 
orange. An old man, with an extravagantly high collar and a 
check waistcoat, carries a tray of steaming mugs to an old lady 
in a duffle coat. Two smartly dressed men pile silver candelabra 
into the boot of a car. 

Where do all these colourful people with their entrancing 
wares go when the day is over? And when the asphalt is again 
a pool of emptiness do the ghosts of Benedictine monks gather 
there and discuss the changes time has wrought to their quiet 
cloisters and green meadows? 

I wouldn't know, but the thought is appropriate to that odd, 
romantic assembly of men and things called the Caledonian 
Market. | 


FILMS—A TRIO OF THRILLERS 


By Ditys PowELL 
A s years ago the brutality which has at times per- 


meated the American cinema seemed to be invading 

the British cinema also; one recalls, for instance, passages 
in Brighton Rock which created a kind of nightmare from the 
juxtaposition of savage squalid action and the familiar urban 
background. But since then the wave of violence has been 
gradually receding: possibly in deference to public opinion, for 
there were at the time many protests against the mood of 
cruelty. Not that the American gangster film, always compact 
of speed and ruthlessness, has fallen from favour in Britain: 
far from it. But the brutality of the American gangster piece is 
different from the brutality which momentarily showed itself 
in the British cinema. Rightly or wrongly, we have come to 
‘regard the fast-moving American thriller as a criticism of 
American society itself. We have come to take its fiction, not 
perhaps as fact, but as an elaboration of fact. 

The violence of the Hollywood film thus seems to us something 
natural. With the British cinema violence was more often than 
not gratuitous; the savagery which we saw on the screen 
gave the impression of having been introduced in imitation of 
the American model or to curry favour with some substratum 
of the public. 

The violence, then, has for the most part vanished; but 
nothing much has come to take its place except, now and 
then, a genteel titter. I shall, I hope, not be accused of failing 
to appreciate the brilliant melodrama of Seven Days to Noon 
or the lively invention of State Secret and some of the Ealing 
pieces. But more and more the British thriller tends to revert 
to the pre-war formula—a formula which has long been 
applied to the stage as well as the screen. The American 
. thriller at its best tells a story of action without recourse to 
what is called light relief. The British thriller 1s sinking back 
into the old fallacy that an audience can't stand undiluted 
excitement; the tension must be broken by a laugh. Thus in 
two of the three new films of the month, a tale of murder or 
extravagant àdventure is not allowed to stand on its own: it 
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must be interlarded with waggishness or treated as an elaborate 
leg-pull. 

The Clouded Yellow is the one which escapes criticism on this 
ground, though it has been censured on another score. The 
Clouded Yellow, directed by Ralph Thomas from an original 
story by Janet Green, who also wrote the screenplay, is a 
straightforward tale of escape and pursuit. A Secret Service 
agent, dismissed for failure in a mission, takes a temporary job 
in à country house; he is to help in the cataloguing of a collec- 
tion of butterflies. Butterfly-collectors are not always the simple 
transparent characters they appear: you may recall the revela- 
tions on the subject in The Hound of the Baskervilles; and soon 
the experienced eye of the ex-agent observes that all is not well 
in the apparently tranquil household. The young girl with the 
wandering wits is unaccountably forbidden to play the piano; 
her aunt whispers mysteriously with the handyman, who 
presently is discovered lying in the drive with a knife in his 
back. The Secret Service is, of course, always ready to take 
action; and so the girl, on whom suspicion falls, is snatched away 
from the police and led in Hitchcockian flight to Newcastle, 
across the Lake District, down waterfalls and finally to Liverpool 
docks, where she allows herself to be chased over a variety of 
roofs by the real murderer, modestly armed with a meat-hook. 

Criticism of the piece has been largely on the score of impro- 
bability. But The Clouded Yellow does not set out to be docu- 
mentary; it sets out to be exciting; and in my opinion its action 
is fast and varied enough and the turns of its invention - 
sufficiently skilful for disbelief to be suspended. Indeed, the 
choice of a Secret Service man for chief hare in the chase gives 
the very improbabilities a plausible look. The man has spent 
his life in outwitting secret police, in discovering fresh variations 
on the theme of escape, and it 1s only reasonable to expect that 
he shall know how to give Scotland Yard a run for their money. 
Obviously the piece does not claim to be anything more than 
an exercise in the hunt. But within its limits it is pretty con- 
sistently entertaining. The leading parts are agreeably played 
by Jean Simmons and Trevor Howard; Barry Jones is the 
butterfly-collector and Sonia Dresdel his wife; and two pieces 
of small-part-playing deserve applause: Kenneth More’s 
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amiable Secret Service bloodhound, and Richard Wattis’s 
urbane and unhelpful Appointments Officer. 

Eric Ambler is one of the most accomplished living writers of 
the thriller; several of his stories have been translated to the 
screen, and his original work for the cinema has been remark- 
able for its ingenuity and its polish. It is reasonable, then, to 
have good hopes of Highly Dangerous, a new thriller for which 
he has written the story and script. 

The piece begins in the well-worn manner with a request 
from the British Government for a volunteer to bring back 
specimens of a certain insect from laboratories behind the Iron 
Curtain where, it is reported, experiments are being made in 
the spreading of disease as a war weapon. A young lady scientist 
(Margaret Lockwood) is, most unsuitably, sent on this dangerous 
mission; equipped with a couple of travel folders as disguise, 
and armed with a microscope and a revolver which she leaves 
lying about in the presence of the Chief of Secret Police, she 
makes a blundering entry and allows herself to be caught with 
a corpse in the bedroom. At this point the narrative changes its 
tone; the obviousness of the opening sequences is disclosed as 
build-up for an ironic joke. Under the influence of torture and 
a drug administered by the secret police the intrepid agent 
begins to dramatize herself; she sees herself as one of the 
supermen of radio serials, and behaves with corresponding dash 
and disregard of the difficulties. 

There should be material here for some fun at the expense 
of the conventional film of espionage and escape; and there 
certainly are moments in Miss Lockwood's resourceful plan 
for entering the heavily guarded laboratory when hilarity 
breaks in. But the film falls between two stools. On the one 
hand, its action follows too conventionally the normal course 
of the thriller to be taken as a joke; on the other hand, the irony 
is constantly being interrupted by straightforward. excitement. 
Highly Dangerous, in fact, has slipped into the error of which I 
was just speaking; it refuses to rely, as the best American thriller 
relies, on fast action, solid backgrounds and good playing, and 
„insists on calling waggishness to its aid. 

It is only fair to say that with playing on a different note 
Eric Ambler’s script might have fared better. Margaret 
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Lockwood is brisk and hard-working; but she isn't funny; her 
timing has none of the precision which is demanded in comedy 
or farce; and again and again situations which should have 
been played with the tongue in the cheek are handled without 
any implicit comment on their absurdity. Roy Baker, who 
directed, still has to show that he can handle this kind of story. 
He has proved himself with Morning Departure to be a good 
director of the tragic theme; The October Man showed that he 
could deal with exciting action; but comedy, and burlesque 
at that, needs a different touch. Dane Clark, by the way, is 
adequate as the American journalist who goes with Miss 
Lockwood for the story. 

The third of the month's thrillers, She Shall Have Murder, is 
based on a novel by Delano Ames. In the original the whimsy 
is perhaps a bit overdone, and the film makes now and then 
too obvious an attempt to be nonchalant; again, in fact, we 
have the waggish thriler. But once that criticism is made, 
there is much to be said in favour of the piece, which has some 
agreeable witticisms in its dialogue and which is often less 
tedious than many a more ambitious film. The story is set in a 
London solicitor's office where a clerk is spending her spare 
time writing a novel about her colleagues. She is disturbed to 
find her fantasies coming true; there is in fact an anonymous 
letter-writer in the office, and the nervous client, the old lady 
who insists that "they" will get her in the end, is in fact 
ingeniously murdered. 

She Shall Have Murder has been made by Daniel Birt, a director 
whose work, though on a modest scale, is never without 
interest; he has got some pleasant effects of character and 
situation from his handling of the two chief players, Rosamund 
John and Derrick De Marney, who in their turn contribute 
pleasantly to the entertainment. Once again some of the best 
acting comes from the players of small parts. There is, for 
instance, a delightfully accurate piece of observation from 
Duncan Lamont as a police sergeant faced with an importunate 
theorist; and Harry Fowler, who may be remembered as the 
hero of Hue and Cry, has developed into a sound performer in 
Cockney roles; he is excellent here as the blackmailing office 
boy. The neat screenplay is by Allan MacKinnon. | 


NEW LITERATURE 


THE REDISCOVERY OF BOSWELL 
By R. A. Scorr-.JAMES 


BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL, 
1762-1763. Now first published 
from the original manuscript. Pre- 
pared for the Press by Frederick A. 
Pottle. Heinemann. 215. 

James Boswell took much pains to preserve 

his journals and other voluminous papers. 

His executors and descendants were equally 

zealous in trying to keep them from the 

public, He died in 1795. It was not till 1857 

that some of the letters to Temple, acci- 

dentally discovered in Boulogne, were 

- published. The Journal, which has just 

appeared, and other documents to be 

issued later—the objects of long search— 
were at length tracked to their forgotten 
hiding places and sold to Yale University. 

Through lack of this material Boswell 
has been misjudged. For long after his 
death the view of him that prevailed was 
that so mercilessly presented by Macaulay. 
It was by virtue of his Life of Johnson alone 
that he lived or was deemed worthy to 
live in literature. Macaulay admitted his 
title to be “the first of biographers” as 
Shakespeare is the “first of dramatists”; yet 
declared him to be one of “the smallest men 
that ever lived,” “‘a man of the meanest and 
feeblest intellect." “He was a dunce, a 
parasite and a coxcomb.” Such was the 
view of Boswell that was long general; and 
although a more sympathetic reading of the 
biography induced more kindliness to its 
writer, it was still felt that it was only 
through the happy circumstance of his 
intimacy with Johnson that he deserved to 
be remembered. 

The letters to Temple indicated that there 
was more in Boswell than that, and the 
- Journal now published lifts him far higher. 
It puts him among the major diarists of the 
world, worthy to be compared, as Prof. 
Pottle compares him, with Pepys and 
Rousseau. Its discovery is justly claimed as 
an event in literary history. It 1s a piece of 
` literature which takes us into the heart of 
London life in 1762—63 as if we had our- 
selves been there. It does not indeed 
increase the moral stature of Boswell, 


except that the successful pursuit of any 
excellence implies moral attributes. It 
shows him as a dissipated young man of 
twenty-two, naively unashamed of his 
amatory exploits, however low, vain (but 
aware of his vanity), intriguing, with 
snobbish ambitions, sententious, alternating 
between truculence and flattery of the great 
or the powerful; but at the same time a 
man determined to be completely frank 
with himself, with immense zest for life, with 
eye and ear ever attentive to what was 
moving and dramatic. 

“I was full of rich imagination of Lon- 
don," he writes, describing a drive in a 
“chariot” with friends to the Haymarket, 
"which I strongly feel and am ravished 
with.” The scene moves him—"my blood 
glows and my mind is agitated with 
felicity"—and we share something of his 
excitement. We find him calling on the 
Duke of Queensberry, who received him 
“with the greatest politeness,” and on the 
Countess of Northumberland, whose 
interest in securing him a commission in 
the Guards he again and again solicited, his 
“great plan" being “not so much to be a 
soldier as to be in the genteel character of 
a gentleman." When he goes to a literary 
dinner with Goldsmith (“a curious, odd, 
pedantic fellow with some genius") and 
Mr. Dodsley (“a good, jolly, decent, con- 
versable man"), he picks out the passages in 
conversation which are evidently in 
character, recording with gratification that 
“we talked entirely in the way of geniuses.” 
At Westminster Abbey, with two West- 
minster scholars, he was “solemn and 
happy," “among the tombs.” He goes 
“with melancholy” to Newgate to see “the 
unhappy criminals confined,” and was 
“terribly shocked” when he witnessed an 
execution at Tyburn. He describes his 
lodgings, his meals at eating-houses, the 
behaviour at coffee houses, the conversation 
of men of letters and men and women of 
fashion, the women of the streets, and 
scenes at the theatre. And at last, when he 
has taken us through all his experiences of 
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the Town—in high life, in literary life, in 
low, very low life—he brings us to his first 
meeting with “the great Mr, Samuel 
Johnson.” Knowing his “antipathy at the 
Scotch," he cried out: “Mr. Johnson, 
indeed I came from Scotland, but I cannot 
help it," and received the reply *'Sir, that, 
I find, is what a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot help." It was Johnson 
who confirmed him in his resolution to 
"keep a journal of my life, fair and un- 
disguised"—advice which led him to 
write;— 
O my journal! art thou not highly digni- 
fied? Shalt thou not flourish tenfold? 
I have at present such an affection for ‘this 


my journal that it shocks me to think of 
burning it. I rather encourage the idea of 
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having it carefully laid up among the 
archives of Auchinleck. 

To the habit engendered by this journal 
we owe both the life of Dr. Johnson and the 
picture of Georgian London which we have 
in this unique book. Its success is no 
accident. It is written with care and love 
and, we may be sure, involved hard work. 
There is design in it, yet it has the natural- 
ness of genius, He is so candid that we can 
but take him as we find him, vain, proud 
of his sexual exploits, exulting in emotions 
of piety and sensual desire, quizzical, 
kindly, sensitive, alive, and above all bent 
upon being, what he was, a mirror faith- 
fully revealing the social life of his time and 
the manners of the great men whom he 
sedulously sought out. 


THE GAY CAVALIER 
By W. J. BRown 


INDEPENDENT MEMBER. By Sir 
Alan P. Herbert. Methuen. 215. 
Part of the penalty which we pay for 
universal suffrage is that it becomes more 
and more diffücult for a man to enter 
Parliament as an Independent. With con- 
stituencies with an average number of 
voters of about 70,000, the backing of one 
or other of the great Party machines is, for 
practical purposes, essential if a candidate 
is to stand the ghost of a chance. But up 
till the last election—when University 
representation in the Commons came to 
an end—the Universities were directly 
represented in Parliament by a dozen 
Members or so. Ánd this provided a channel 
through which Members averse from 
Party control, or unfitted or unwilling to 
face the hurly-burly of political strife in a 
geographical constituency, could find a 
place in the House of Commons. For four- 
teen years until this year, Sir Alan Herbert, 
better known as “A. P. Herbert," or even 
as “A. P. H.”, represented the University 
of Oxford. This book is the story of those 
fourteen years, told so engagingly that it 
deserves to be read as much for its manner 

as its matter. 

A. P. H. comes of Irish ancestry. He 
brought to politics that -combination of 
moral indignation and brilliant wit which 
is frequently found among the Irish. The 


story of his “Parliamentary period” (he 
declines to call it a “career’’) is the story 
of a series of one-man campaigns to remedy 
specific wrongs which offended his sense of 
justice. There are many matters of which 
{though in the public interest they should 
be dealt with) both Governments and 
official Oppositions fight shy, for fear of 
coming into conflict with those tightly 
organized minorities which play so influen- 
tial a part in British politics. Divorce, 
drink, betting and the like are things that 
Governments dodge as long as they can, 
for fear of alienating votes. 

It was precisely this type of question 
which A. P H., rushing in where Govern- 
ments feared to tread, made the subject of 
his campaigns. Possessing a highly educated 
electorate, he had less to fear from prejudice 
and bigotry than the ordinary Member, 
and so he became a political Galahad. , 
Sometimes he won, as with his Divorce Law 
Amendment Bill, which effected the biggest 
change in the divorce laws for decades. 
Sometimes he failed, but in a surprising 
number of cases the ground he broke, and 
which but for him would not have been 
broken, produced a deferred harvest at the 
hands of others. Thus in 1937 he tried to 
abolish the decree nisi, but failed. In 
1946, however, the period of waiting before 
a divorce became absolute was reduced 
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from six months to six weeks, which came 
very near to abolition. He advocated a tax 
on betting and a reduction of the tax on the 
living theatre. In 1948 the Chancellor 
reduced the theatre tax by a half, and in 
1949 the Government appointed a Royal 
Commission on Betting. He sought to amend 
the Law of Libel in 1938. He failed then, 
but later the Government appointed the 
Porter Committee, action on whose report 
is now awaited. He sought to secure the 


, establishment of a water bus service on the ' 


Thames he loved. Again he failed, but the 
work he did on this matter bore fruit later 
on in the establishment of such a service. 
For a man who was busily occupied with 
contributions to Punch, and the writing of 
books, plays and verse, A. P. H. got 
through an astonishing amount of Parlia- 
mentary work, the hard, wearying ground 
work for which there is no substitute. But 
he was aided by a refreshing unconven- 
tionality and gay good humour which 
endeared him to successive Parliaments. 
No one but he would have thought of 
bringing an action in the Courts to secure 
a declaration that in the Palace of West- 
minster M.P.’s should be subject to the 
same drinking laws as they imposed on the 
` public! And so far as I know, there is no 
precedent for what he did when he made a 
speech to the House in verse of his own 
composing! His appearance was strikingly 
like that of Punch. But there was much of 
Puck in his make-up. He was one of the 
few Parliamentary speakers who could “fill 
the House" when he spoke. His speeches 
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were more than speeches. They were 
literary eyents. 

Independent as he was, and indeed with 
his make-up was bound to be, he was not 
an opponent of the Party system as ‘such. 
Coherence and stability, both in Govern- 
ment and Opposition, demanded, he 
thought, a disciplined body of supporters 
behind the leadership on both sides of the 
House. But he felt that there should always 
be a number of Independents to act as the 
yeast which leavens the whole lump. 

The only time I ever saw him really 
angry in the House was when the Govern- 
ment introduced the measure to abolish 
University Representation. He thought that 
a mean trick. And he foresaw that with the 
abolition of that representation there would 
be no place for Independents in the future. 
His prophetic vision was sure. At the last 
Election all the Independent candidates were 
defeated; none but Party candidates were 
elected. Parliament is the poorer for that. 

This slice of autobiography, has all the 
charm, the wit and the personal modesty 
which make all Herbert’s work so attrac- 
tive. Some have criticized the re-printing 
in it of so many extracts from his Parlia- 
mentary speeches—but what excellent 
reading they make! For a good many years 
I sat with A. P. H. on the same Bench in 
Parliament and therefore I have a special 
interest in this book. But its appeal will be 
universal, to politician and layman alike. 
In his outlook on life and in all that he does 
Herbert is the Gay Cavalier. And his book 
is a Joy. 


AN HISTORICAL TOUR DE FORCE 
By E. G. CoLLIEU 


THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH. 
By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. | 255. 
It is an arguable proposition that English- 
men have been greatest when ruled by 
Queens; certainly there are striking resem- 
blances between the Englands of Elizabeth 
and Victoria. In both, the tempo of life and 
thought quickened. and innovation was 
the order of the day. The discovery of the 
New World eventually had an impact on 
the sixteenth century comparable with that 
of the industrial revolution on the nine- 
teenth. In both there was a significant 
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change in the balance of society; new men 
and new forces emerged; ancient faiths 
jostled with novel speculations. 

The success of Froude’s history reveals 
the extent to which most Victorians 
accepted the Tudors with largely uncritical 
enthusiasm; their belief in progress fostered 
the allied belief that all change must be for 
the better. There have since been various 
reactions against this view. For some, our 
national history has come to acquire 
significance only with the advent of James 
Watt or the Tolpuddle Martyrs; for others, 
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the sixteenth century is now a period 
notable for the exclusive predominance of 
hard-faced, hard-fisted and hard-hearted 
Protestants and capitalists. Mr. Rowse’s 
opposition to these contemporary fashions 
is healthy and unequivocal. He rightly 
sees that England's Reformation and 
defiance of the Counter-Reformation have 
had an enduring influence upon her 
development, even though his own evalua- 
tion of that momentous choice may not 
command universal acceptance. Again, he 
rightly emphasizes that a sectarian view of 
history, whether sentimental or statistical, 
is more likely to mislead than to enlighten. 
He would break down the ideologists' 
generalizations by bombarding them with 
a continuous fire of particular cases. To this 
end he enlists scholars and research 
workers and expends all the ammunition 
which archives and muniments can supply. 

This large book is prologue to a second 
volume which in due course will deal with 
Elizabethan politics. It is a wide-ranging 
study in social history of the type which 
Macaulay first made popular and which 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan has since greatly 
extended. But in scope and method Mr. 
Rowse out-distances his masters in this 
field. Here is a panorama of Elizabethan 
England in which no issue is too big and no 
detail too small to be included. Each 
geographical region, every social and 
intellectual activity, almost every corporate 
or individual personality on record is 
portrayed, scrutinized and judged. Much 
learning, observation and energy have gone 
to make this picture which glows and 
pulsates like an animated tapestry. Here, as 
Chesterton once said of Macaulay's ballad 
on the Armada, “one sees the map of 
England come alive and march and mix 
under the eye." Mr. Rowse's love of local 
history supplies him with abundant local 
colour, and if it is occasionally difficult to 
see the wood for the trees, one must remem- 
ber that every artist has at some stage to 
choose between light and form. 

Yet, well before the last page is turned, 
the breathless and dazzled reader may feel 
disappointed and even irritated. Mr. 
Rowse’s intention is as clear as it is praise- 
worthy, and his execution of it is a tour de 
force; but it is marred by personal idio- 
syncrasy. “My crochets, or perhaps my 
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convictions," he says, “are my own." They 
are indeed. The crochets abound, and even 
if regarded as convictions, they cannot pass 
for principles. In joining issue with philo- 
sophic schools of history, Mr. Rowse had 
the choice of either disproving the possi- 
bility of any philosophy of history, or 
offering an alternative philosophy. He does 
not, in fact, do the former, though he offers 
wise warning on the dangers of generaliza- 
tion; while he himself appears to proceed 
upon the novel notion that “the men are 
more important than what they suppose," 
that is, than “what men think they think.” 

This convenient rule will enable the 
reader to dismiss many of his rationalistic 
and emotional asides with a simple tu 
quoque. And just as easily will his opponents 
brush aside his interpretation of history. 
The socialist, for instance, will not be shaken 
by the view that the proletariat is unimpor- 
tant because uninteresting, nor will the 
Catholic modify his view because Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism are here presented 
as equally irrelevant myths. The historian 
must often explain as well as recount, but 
this does not qualify him to make ex cathsdra 
pronouncements on life, faith and morals. 
The fact that Mr. Rowse undertakes so to 
do and, as it would appear, with no special 
qualifications for the task, can only rob his 
book of that full meed of praise which 
otherwise his learning and vitality should 
earn it. 


THE HAPPY LIFE 


THE CREATIVE CRAFTSMAN. By 
John Farleigh. Bell. 215. 
The title of his book does not, and could not, 
reveal the author's full purpose. By means 
of interviews with fourteen eminent crafts- 
men—potter, bookbinder and the like— he 
has set himself to sound them on their 
methods, their markets, their hopes and 
fears, and so to reach an opinion on the 
healh, in a machine-ridden age. of the 
handicrafts, Mr. Farleigh is ideally qualified 
for this task. Besides being himself a painter, 
engraver and designer, he has for some 
years been a leading administrator of the 
societies and exhibitions devoted to crafts- 
manship; and his understanding of the men 
and women he is inviting us to meet is 
revealed no later than on the second page 
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Brush Drawing by Dora BILLINGTON from 
“The Creative Craftsman" 


of his introductory essay, where the expres- 
sions “satisfactory,” "satisfying," ‘‘plea- 
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sure," “‘enjoying life" all occur, and more 
than once. 
Happiness, indeed, is the common 


feature of these people. Their callings are 
widely diverse, they vary in themselves 
from men who might have been anything to 
men who could hardly have been other than 
what they are; but all have found a way to 
unite art and everyday life, to express 
themselves directly through manual dex- 
terity. Even the public which, ignorant of 
the tradition of beauty, prefers the shoddy 
and lifeless wares of mass producers—even 
that public, if ever it were to open Mr. 
Farleigh’s book, would be struck by its 
pervading happiness. 

Two musical instrument makers, two 
potters, two calligraphers, one job-printer, 
one furniture maker, one bookbinder, one 
textile designer, two embroideresses and two 
goldsmiths make up the author’s team. He 
decided and listed, before each visit, the 
questions he wanted to ask and the form in 
which he would put them, and he took 
‘with him a shorthand writer to record the 
answers. Since it takes two to make an 
interview, not all the encounters were 
equally successful, but Mr. Francis Cooper, 
the goldsmith in Kent, and Mrs. Irene 
Wellington, the calligrapher in Oxfordshire, 
are among those who provide good examples 
of the valuable results to be obtained when 
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the practitioner is as articulate as the 
inquirer and the replies as definite as the 
questions. Though his approach was suit- 
ably varied, Mr. Farleigh never left without 
seeking for advice to beginners. The fruits 
of this invariable inquiry have been har- 
vested together in a penultimate chapter 
which will, for some readers, be the most 
treasured part of an encouraging volume. 
Treasured but not hoarded; it should be 
shared with those boys and girls who, 
unable to afford the book and knowing no 
other way of life, take with sick misgiving 
the road to the factory. 
ARNOLD PALMER 


GREAT MOUNTAINS 


THIS MY VOYAGE. By 
Longstaff. Murray. 215. 
Dr. Longstaff is the doyen of Himalayan 
travellers, From his home in the North- 
West Highlands of Scotland he keeps in 
touch with the climbers and explorers of 
Europe and America, and radiates warm 
encouragement and practical advice to 
young men setting off to the mountains of 
Nepal or Kashmir, or the icy wastes of 
Spitzbergen or Greenland. Now he has 
concentrated the essence of fifty years’ 
climbing and travelling in a book which, 
for interest of subject and charm of style, 
will assuredly become one of our mountain 
classics, to be set on the shelves beside 
Stephen’s Playground of Europe and 
Whymper’s Scrambles. There are splendid 
photographs, and maps that make it easy 

to follow the journeys. 

After five seasons in the Alps, at the turn 
of the century, Tom Longstaff was off to 
the Caucasus, where in 1903 he and two 
companions had a splendid season, with 
five new peaks. For many years after that 
he was held by the spell of the Himalaya, 
from Sikkim to Kashmir; but it was to the 
Middle Hills of Garhwal, the neighbour- 
hood of the beautiful Nanda Devi, that he 
most often returned. He made one trip to 
the Rockies—wonderful mountains, but 
lacking that patina which “the eyes and 
thoughts of men and the feet of pilgrims” 
have given to Alps and Himalaya—and 
visited Greenland and Spitzbergen with 
parties of young University explorers, 

Emphatically, Dr. Longstaff is in the 


Tom 
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tradition of the great humane travellers, 
responsive to any experience the journey 
may offer. He loves mountains, and can 
most beautifuly convey the unearthly 
beauty of the high snows at dawn or 
evening; but his eyes are not exclusively on 
their summits. He notices everything on 
the way—the flowers in the meadows, or 
in the crevices of rock, the brown babbling 
birds that chatter ceaselessly in the valleys 
of Kumaon, the Tibetan inscription on a 
wall of stones, the monasteries seen on the 
approach to Everest in 1922, the remains 
of old terrace cultivation in Kashmir. 

Dr. Longstaff will be remembered in 
mountain history as the first man to look 
into the Inner Sanctuary of Nanda Devi 
(not to be reached for another thirty years) 
and, in 1907, the first up Trisul, then and 
for many years the highest summit reached 
by any climber. Yet the greatness of his 
achievement lies in no records or heights, 
but in the spirit of sensitive and many- 
sided enjoyment which he has brought to 
climbing—the spirit that we should like 
to think was characteristic of British 
mountaineering at its best. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 


THE ROMAN EXAMPLE 


PAX ROMANA AND WORLD 
. PEACE. By Lawrence Waddy. 
Chapman & Hall. 155. 
As the second half of the title suggests, Mr. 
Waddy’s book has a didactic 
purpose beyond the mere 
arrangement of facts about 
the Roman Empire. In brief , 
general terms, the purpose is 
first to show how the Pax 
Romana was successfully 
achieved; secondly to trace 
the causes of its eventual 
failure; thirdly, to draw the 
lessons for the present situation 
of the world. Mr. Waddy 
follows Gibbon, as every his- 
torian must, in assigning the 
climax of success to the middle 
of the second century A.D., and 
specifically to the reign of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. But 
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notice that Mr. Waddy's central theme is 
the Pax Romana and not the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. He is therefore 
able to conclude his chronological survey 
with the reign of Diocletian, even though 
the climax of the foreign invasions that 
broke the frontiers of the Western Empire 
came a century later. 

By the same choice, Mr. Waddy .is 
debarred from attempting to answer 
Gibbon's perverse but subtle argument 
(which he would certainly contradict) 
designed to throw the blame for the downfall 
of Rome on Christianity. In a way this is a 
pity, because Mr. Waddy's argument is 
clear up to the point at which it breaks off, 
and must have become more interesting 
still thereafter. It is, briefly, that Rome's 
success was almost wholly material and of 
this world, and Rome’s failure was the 
absence of a spiritual, other-worldly basis 
and purpose. Yet he ends his survey pre- 
cisely in the generation before the supreme 
moral purpose was injected into the Roman 
Empire by  Constantine's adoption of 
Christianity; and that is almost the starting- 
point of Gibbon's account of its decline. 
The paradox needs fuller examination. 

The lessons are clear, however, for our 
modern age. Federalism is the political 


.leson Mr. Waddy deduces from Rome's 


success; but there is another to be deduced 
from her failure. Material success, of which 
to-day the U.S.A. is the supreme practi- 
tioner and the Soviet Union the supreme 
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he follows him no further, Drawing by Eric Fraser from “English Legends? by HENRY 


because it is important to 
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Vive Le STILTON! 


Drawing by FABIAN to T. A. LAvTON' contribution to “Diversion” 
(reviewed on p. 47) 


preacher, is not enough. The thesis is 
excellently brought out in simple, unforced 
prose, with the help of well-chosen analogies, 
and particularly with careful analyses of 
specifically Roman concepts expressed in 
words which we still use. The utilitarian 
case for studying ancient history is made 
without sacrificing the mere pleasure of it 
as an intellectual exercise. It is only a pity 
that the careful accuracy of the writing is 
not matched by the proof-reading: there 
are numerous misprints, one of which 
inverts the names of the eminent American 
historian, Professor Tenney Frank (p. 205), 
and another (p. 148) assigns the Emperor 
Claudius’ invasion of Britain to the year 
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COUNTRY TALES 


LATE HARVEST. SyS. L. Bensusan. 

Routledge. 16s. 
Since Hardy put Wessex—literally—on the 
map, regionalism has played an increasingly 
valuable part in English literature. Follow- 
ing Hardy, we had Wells with his south- 
eastern corner of Kent, and Bennett with 
his Potteries, while in recent years a number 
: of rural writers have celebrated excellently 
the attractions of almost every district in 
England. It'is a pity that lately there has 
been a marked tendency for regionalism to 
become a variety of aggressive nationalism: 
regionalism is becoming a matter not so 
much of appreciation as of defiance. 

Mr. Bensusan has never been a regional 
writer of this narrow and exclusive kind. 
His outlook has always been remarkable— 


and welcome—for its tolerance. Friendship 
to one locality has never made him the 
enemy of others. For many years now he 
has been writing about the people of that 
part of north-east Essex which he has 
named Marshland, giving us a succession 
of what one might call dramatized essays 
notable for the success with which they 
transmute truthful observation into art. 
The present volume contains over fifty 
tales from his rich store of knowledge and 
experience, and two more collections, the 
author informs us in a charming preface, 


-are on the way. 


When on his own ground (and sometimes, 
it must be admitted, he strays unwisely) 
Mr. Bensusan never succumbs to the tempta- 
tion of sentimentality: he shows us villagers 
—not as some country writers portray them, 
characters so honest and kindly that they 
can only live in story-book-land— but as 
they are, a mixture of simplicity and guile, 
of meanness and generosity, hard workers 
made shrewd by a life of small rewards and 
unromantic realism. Here, as figures of fact, 
are the prototypes of the gay rascals who 
dodge and dance their way through T. F. 
Powy’s bucolic fantasies. One important 
achievement of Mr. Bensusan's must not 
be omitted: his rendering of dialect is accu- 


rate and readable, CLIFFORD DYMENT 


G. K. C. 


THE COMMON MAN. By G. K. 

Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 125. 6d. 
This new collection of short articles by the 
late G. K. G., recovered from “ancient 
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boxes" by his literary executor, is full of 
good things—and some foolish ones, but 
even they-have the merit.of making the 
reader think for himself. Chesterton, poet 
of splendid rollicking ballads, creator of the 
subtle Father Brown detective stories, first- 
rate biographer of Dickens, was a pugna- 
cious, dogmatical Roman Catholic, but 
with such a lively, fighting style that even 
some of the most ephemeral pieces here 
stimulate like champagne. He was not, 
inevitably, a deep thinker, nor was his 
imagination of the very highest quality. 
Yet it is precisely the flashes of imagination 
which remain in the merhory from the 
present collection of articles written, sur- 
prisingly enough, for daily newspapers. 


At the end of an astonishing essay on. 


Monsters and the Middle Ages we suddenly 
read: “He is a terrible creature, the 
unicorn; and though he seems to live 
rather vaguely in Africa, I should never 
be surprised if he came walking up one of 
the four white roads that lead to Beacons- 
field; the monster whiter than the roads, 
and his horn higher than the church spire.” 
(Beaconsfield was for long Chesterton’s 
home.) For the most part, his famous 
paradoxes crackle as brightly as ever (“that 
swear word, Democracy”; “Epstein a 
disease afflicting bronze and marble"); 
he can be amusing though we may feel it is 
often a superficial amusement: “A man in 
love, walking about a garden, compares a 
woman to a flower, and not to an earwig; 
though an earwig also was made by God 
and has many superiorities to flowers in 
point of education and travel.” 

Most of Ghesterton’s hates are wrapped 
in good humour and forthrightness; only 
occasionally does his bonhomie fail as in his 
complete lack of sympathy with and 
understanding of D. H. Lawrence. But in 
general, these pieces, ranging from studies 
of Henry James, Rupert Brooke and Dr. 
‘Johnson to “Rabelaisian Regrets,’ “A 
Note on Nudism” and a long, fascinating 
essay, “If Don John of Austria had married 
Mary Queen of Scots,” are instinct with 
those gifts of charm, wit and downright 
commonsense that made him one of the 
greatest (and, he would always point out, 
the biggest) Englishmen of his time. 


KENNETH YOUNG 
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AN ARTIST'S LIFE. By Sir Alfred 

Munnings. Vol.I. Museum Press. 215. 
Irrespective of status, most artists have a 
zest for life which makes them good com- 
pany, and Sir Alfred is no exception. What 
is unusual in this eminent painter of horses. 
is that he prefers the horses to the pictures 
and the picture makers. He is at his 
happiest describing the equine friends he 
understands so well. When he turns to art 
and artists he is apt to mistake instincts for 
opinions, a roar for an argument. The 
number of forerunners and contemporaries. 
not mentioned in his autobiography is.’ 
surprising. His first volume ends with his. 
career as a war artist, in 1918, when he 
was forty, The story of his greatest triumphs. 
is still to come. 


DIVERSION. Twenty-two Authors 
on the Lively Arts. Edited by John 
Sutro. Parrish. 18s. 6d. 

A gay mixture, gay in its many illustra- 

tions, and in the spirit with which most of 

the ‘contributors have responded to the 
editor's efforts to make them write on their 
own subjects in a “diverting” manner. 

Here we have John Betjeman on “Pleasures 

and Palaces,” Stephen Potter, the B.B.C. 

producer, on “Take it from Life," V. S. 

Pritchett, story-writer and critic, on ‘Tell 

me a Story," Dilys Powell on horror in the 

cinema—*H. for horripilant"—and eigh- 
teen others. An all-star variety show skil- 
fully produced. 
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CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM. By 
John Macmurray. Faber. 6s. 
In this short book, an expanded version of 
lectures given at Queen’s College, Canada, 
last year, Professor Macmurray finds the 
practical meaning of freedom in human 
fellowship: “the laws of friendship are its 
conditions.” He brings out clearly the 
distinction between the functional group, 
whose members are united only for a 


. common purpose, and à true association of 


! 


persons; and he emphasizes the fatally 


widespread error of supposing that fellow- 
ship can be created either by political rule 
or by economic co-operation. In conclusion 
he inquires: how fellowship can extend its 
boundaries to become world-wide. A 
pregnant discussion, which sets a variety 
of current conflicts and aspirations in 


‘illuminating perspective. 


STEVENSON AND EDINBURGH. 
By Moray McLaren. Chapman & 
Hall. 8s. 6d. 

A good deal that is merely speculative and 

biased has been written about Stevenson’s 

rebellious adolescence in his native Edin- 
burgh, which did so much, with his ‘‘Cove- 

nanting childhood,” to shape him as a 

writer. The great need is for more authentic 

details. Mr. McLaren's book is disappoint- 
ing in that he has been unable to add to our 
knowledge (which may now be impossible), 
but it is useful and interesting. He provides 
an unpretentious, unprejudiced account of 

Edinburgh life as it was when Stevenson 

was growing up, and a perceptive appre- 

ciation of his reactions to it. 


H. M. STANLEY. By A. J. A. 
Symons, falcon Press. Js. Od. 
‘This is a re-issue of the story, told with all 
the late A. J. A. Symons’s stylish elegance, 
of the intrepid American journalist whose 
name went round the world as the dis- 
coverer, for a newspaper “ stunt,” of Dr. 
David Livingstone in Central Africa in 
1871—an adventure which, remarkable 
though it was, he later surpassed on his own 
expeditions, culminating in the establish- 
ment of the Congo Free State and the 
“relief” of Emin Pasha. It is a convincing 
study of a pioneer whose personal qualities 
of courage, vision and integrity were not 
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always matched by those who quickly 
exploited his discoveries, and whom public 
animosity and distrust accompanied 
throughout his whole extraordinary career. 


ENGLAND: PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE. B» Douglas Jerrold. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Jerrold starts with the coming of the 

Celtic plough to England in 750 B.C., but 

his swift sketching of our earlier history is 

intended only to bring out the major 
characteristics and movements which have 
led up to this present age; nearly half his 

book is given to the period since 1914. A 

distinctive feature of his treatment is that 

he consistently applies moral judgments to 
political and economic events. He traces 
most of the difficulties and dangers of our 
time back to the post-Renaissance trrumph 
of secular humanism, with its anarchic 
neglect of traditional loyalties and its 


unbridled faith in material progress, 


THE GOTHIC WORLD. By John 
Harvey. Batsford. 305. 
A learned survey of Gothic art and archi- 
tecture, not as dead matter but as the 
expression of the spiritual unity of the 
Gothic world, modestly described by the 
author as “a stepping stone to the better 
understanding of Gothic." A feast for archi- 
tect and amateur alike, with letterpress 
packed with facts, hundreds of photo- 
graphs and diagrams of Gothic buildings 
from Trondhjem to Peru and end papers 
showing the journeyings of Gothic artists. 


THE YEAR'S WORK IN LITERA- 
TURE, 1949. Longmans Green for the 
British Council. 2s. Od. 

The first of a new series, providing for 

students of contemporary English literature 


‘an annual survey under such headings as 


History as Literature, The Personal Theme, as 
well as fiction, poetry, criticism, biography, 
translations and bibliography. The contri- 
butors are acknowledged authorities and 
there are some two dozen illustrations of 
the authors discussed—several of which are 
of misleadingly early origin. Pride of place 
is rightly given to Sir Osbert Sitwell’s five- 
volume autobiography Left Hand, Right 
Hand in an essay by L. P. Hartley. 
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Captain Liddell Hart's original edition was composed mainly from 
evidence gathered in discussions with German Generals immediately 
after their capture. This present book has been greatly enlarged and 
revised, the author having made extensive researches into the informa- 
tion given, and seen many of the documentary records of the German 
Command. 


‘These accounts of what happened on the other side of the hill may 
remain the only German account of the war for many a day . . . itis 
quite indispensable now to any student.—R. T. CLARKE, Time & Tide. 


An amazingly complete picture of historic events that were wholly 
obscure while they were happening. The result is the best book that 
even he has written . . . a classic of the war game.'— Punch. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BBC 


. Y OWEVER critical listeners may be of the programmes 
He the BBC, the great majority of them will endorse 
the high tribute paid to it by the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee, 1949 (whose Chairman is Lord Beveridge), in the 
massive Report recently issued. At the end of the present 
year the Royal Charter under which the Corporation works will 
expire, and decisions have to be taken about its future. Under 
the present Charter it has “‘a trust to carry on a public service 
of broadcasting as a means of information, education, and 
entertainment.” It is responsible for television as well as sound 
broadcasting. It is the only body entitled to render these 
services in the United Kingdom. It is controlled by a Director- 
General, responsible to a Board of Governors appointed by the 
Crown, and it is not directly SSWEEHDIS toa Minister and 
Parliament. 

The Broadcasting Committee have made an exhaustive 
inquiry, and offer their recommendations. ‘There were many 
questions to be decided, many possible improvements to be 
urged; but the supreme issue which dominates the Report is 
the continuance of the monopoly of the BBC. Should there 
be one Corporation, as now, or several, to some extent com- 
peting? Or should there be, in addition to a Corporation, 
other bodies drawing their financial support from advertising 
revenue ?, 

This last suggestion is strongly disapproved of by a majority 
of the members; but the proposal that there should be several 
Corporations engaged in broadcasting was not so easily disposed 
of. Some urged “the danger of excessive power over men's 
thoughts concentrated in a single organization, resulting in 
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complacency, lack of imagination, and deadly uniformity of 
public opinion." Others spoke of the “dangers arising from 
the mere size of such an organization . . . dangers of Londoni- 
zation . . . dangers of remoteness, of self-satisfaction, of secre- 
tiveness.” And the Committee itself, without saying that these 
defects have appeared, recognizes that they might appear in 
the future, and puts to itself the following questions: “How can 
a body with a monopoly of broadcasting be prevented from 
developing the faults of complacency, injustice, favouritism? 
How can it have the springs of diversity, continuing initiative, 
and experiment ineradicably implanted in it?...Can we 
without direct Parliamentary control prevent a chartered 
monopoly for broadcasting becoming an uncontrolled bureau- 
cracy, and, if so, by what means?” 

Rightly and inevitably the Committee reject the system of 
direct Parliamentary control. That would mean bringing 
broadcasting under the Government that might be in power 
at the moment, and would tend to turn it into an instrument of 
politics. Also, while recognizing the need to guard against 
bureaucracy and staleness, the majority decide against a 
multiplication of agencies. They face the argument, powerfully 
advocated in the BBC memorandum, that * because com- 
petition in broadcasting must in the long run descend to a 
fight for the greatest possible number of listeners, it would be 
the lower forms of mass appetite which would more and more 
_ be catered for in programmes”; that under competitive broad- 
casting “‘the good, in the long run, will inescapably be driven 
out by the bad." 

The BBC has behind it an impressive record of experiment 
and achievement, owing much to its first Director-General, 
Lord Reith, whose policy in the main has been followed by his 
successors. Lord Reith was a stern disciplinarian. There were 
some who thought of him as an autocratic task-master. But the 
country cannot be too grateful for the firmness and idealism 
with which he established a tradition, based on the idea that 
the BBC, while catering for the need of popular. entertain- 
ment, should never debase its standards to the meaner tastes 
of mere majorities. In a similar spirit the majority of the 
Committee agree that there must be no “degrading com- 
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petition for listeners," though they do not admit that this is 
the only alternative to monopoly. Yet they come down on the 
side of the existing system. “Very largely" agreeing with the 
aims of the critics, they seek to meet these points not by abolish- 
ing monopoly, but by other safeguards within the monopoly— 
"devising internal as well as public and external safeguards 
against misuse of broadcasting power." They seek “effective 
organs of self-criticism and of response to criticism from 
outside in continual operation." . 

If such safeguards can be devised their provision is surely 
preferable to a surgical operation, especially when the operation 
would have to be performed on a patient enjoying excellent 
health. The present system on the whole is working well, and 
reforms should not be such as to wreck it. The Committee, 
recognizing the dangers of uncontrolled bureaucracy, and 
equally the unsuitability of direct Parliamentary control, find 
a solution of the problem in extending the functions of the Board 
of Governors, in providing a Public Representation Service to 
ensure closer contact with outside opinion, and National 
Commissions to secure a measure of autonomy in Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland. 

lo persons unacquainted with British public life it may 
seem a strange idea that a body of Governors might be regarded 
as a possible substitute for a Minister responsible to Parliament. 
Yet so strong is the tradition of public service in this country 
that the idea does not seem strange to us. Consider the bodies 
that have been responsible for the control of the great voluntary 
hospitals. Or, better still, consider the analogous case, mentioned 
in the Report, of the Governing Bodies of the Universities. 
That is the sort of position which might be held by the Governors 
of the BBC if, consisting of persons having outside interests, 
appointed for part-time only, but so remunerated that they 
could give close attention to the work of the Corporation, they 
were in full control, “completely masters in their own house." 
It would be for them to define the policies, to study the pro- 
grammes, and to keep in touch both with public opinion out- 
side and the views of the staff inside. To ensure this responsive- 
ness to outside opinion the Committee suggest the creation of 
a Public Representation Service so that the Corporation could 
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“explain themselves to the public" and the public "have 
channels for influencing the Corporation." 

It should be recognized, and the Committee does recognize, 
that the BBC as it exists to-day is performing a very great 
public service with much efficiency and skill. Its news services 
are famous the world over. It is justly claimed that they 
state the news of the day “accurately, fairly, soberly and 
impersonally." In regard to the quality and variety of feature 
programmes, informative or educational, they are often of 
course subject to criticism, and the staff has always been very 
much alive to such criticism. There cannot be too close a 
scrutiny of programmes by Governors, Director-General, staff 
and advisory committees. On the other hand, as appears from 
the Report itself, the directors of programmes should not be 

 badgered, and they should not be too afraid of making mistakes. 
We do not want over-elaborated procedure making for 
timorousness and indecision. 

Reforms should be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 
The Committee wisely suggest that while the work of the 
BBG should be subject to periodical examination by an 
independent Committee, which should undertake a Quin- 
quennial Review, the Charter should be granted not for a 
limited number of years, but be of indefinite duration. Lord 
Reith in.his evidence spoke of the “great disruption" in the 
work which attends an inquiry. Much of the time of high 
officials is taken up for long periods in preparing the material 
required for a searching investigation. No institution can be 
expected to do its best if the very basis on which it exists is 
constantly open to question, and if its members cannot go ahead 
with their proper tasks with confidence in the continuity of the 
service. This admirable report should be reassuring to the 
public. It puts its finger on the strong and the weak points, 
and shows that the system which exists is substantially the 
right one. 

Ten out of the eleven members of the Committee sign the 
main Report. There is one dissentient, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, whose 
Minority Report states the arguments, answered in the Main 
Report, against monopoly. 

Tue EDITOR 


PERSONALITIES OF PARLIAMENT 


By A PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


HE visitor to the Public Gallery of the new House of 

Commons looking down at the floor below, tries simul- 

taneously to pick out two figures—Mr. Churchill Mr. - 
Attlee. 

He will spot the Leader of the Opposition the more easily. 
Mr. Churchill will either be sitting upright, head slightly 
bowed as he contemplates his hands, clasped between his 
knees, or he will be lying back in comfort on the bench, his feet 
on the edge of the table which Canada presented to the 
Commons. 

The Prime Minister, however, is likely to be almost invisible. 
He likes to snuggle down on the Treasury Bench. His feet, too, 
will be on the table’s edge—it is the favourite attitude of all 
Front Benchers. Mr. Attlee gets his.shoulders down on to the 
seat—and disappears. Once Mr. Churchill, making a personal 
reference to the Prime Minister, leaned laughingly halfway 
across the table to find him between—almost beneath—Mr. 
Herbert Morrison and that very substantial figure, Mr. Bevin. 

Mr. Churchill likes to relax during a Ministerial speech, 
perhaps keeping up a commentary in a rumbling undertone. 
The Prime Minister likes to doodle. His patterns, they say, 
incline neither to the right nor to the left, but maintain a 
perfect balance. He was doodling a few minutes before he 
announced that he was flying to Washington. 

There could not exist a greater difference between two men. 
Mr. Churchill’s phrases ring round the world; Mr. Attlee 
has the dry enunciation of the family lawyer. Mr. Churchill 
will stop dead in a speech and crack a joke. Mr. Attlee’s use of 
humour as light relief in the last five years can be counted on 
the fingers of the left hand. Once he was asked whether he 
didn’t agree that the “Middle” East really ought to be called 
the “Near” East. He replied mildly—‘It all depends where 
you start from.” After the last General Election, when local 
Conservative-Liberal coalitions against Labour produced some 
odd political labels, he grouped the resultant new Members 
under the single heading of “Liquorice Allsorts.” The nearest 
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he ever got to genuine humour in the House was after a pre- 
war foreign affairs speech by Mr. Anthony Eden, then Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Attlee complimented him, but added—with a 
look at Mr. Baldwin—''I'm afraid there's a lot of the old Adam 
in Eden." 

In a speech the Prime Minister looks and sounds like a 
benevolent headmaster. He can also impart some of the tartness 
which every man associates in after years with his old “Head.” 

The temperature of the House always rises when Mr. 
Churchill gets up with that invariable beginning— *Sir—um ^ 
Then he casts a glance around the Chamber and over his notes 
—typewritten in “verses” of four lines so that each “stanza” 
can be grasped with a single glance—and begins. At the age 
of seventy-six his voice is as powerful as ever. 

In a big speech Mr. Churchill “paws” the ground with his 
feet. He strokes the Despatch Box—there is one on each side of 
the Clerks’ Table, and a great convenience they are—tidies his 
notes with beautifully kept hands. Ridicule, passion, statesman- 
ship come with equal ease. But never hatred. “I have never 
thought myself a good hater,” he said one day, adding the 
typical comment—‘“though J recognize that from moment to 
moment it has added stimulus to pugnacity.” 

Mr. Churchill has always described himself as a “child of the 
House’ of Commons.” The New Chamber, indeed, has a 
permanent reminder of his greatness in the Churchill Arch, 
made of the fire-blackened stone of the old archway that led 
to the Members’ Lobby of the bombed Chamber. The Prime 
Minister deliberately called it the “Churchill” Arch at the 
opening of the Chamber, and it is a fitting memorial, for 
Winston is never so happy as in the House, where he breathes 
the atmosphere he loves. 

He loves a joke. Sometimes for its own sake; sometimes for 
its political effect. Talking about the days before the war he 
stopped and chuckled—‘“‘in those days public men largely took 
the place of footballers. They had their attendant troops of 
fans and backers—who knew their form to a turn!” In a passage 
on “the family," he said—“‘how does the family start? It starts 
with a young man falling in love with a girl.” His opponents 
began to laugh. Winston rounded on them with an urchin 
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grin—'*Well—no suitable alternative has yet been found,” he 
said. 

lhe Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, has survived many 
physical crises, and although dieting has lost him weight, he 
still gives the impression that he only fits with difficulty on to 
a Parliamentary bench. His voice is thin and harsh. He has no 
tricks, for he is still unchangeably the trade union leader called 
. into politics by Mr. Churchill—for whom he has a tremendous 
affection. He never forgets the meagre days of his boyhood, 
when he scared birds for a living; shares the same love of “‘the 
people" as David Lloyd George, who spoke of them in almost 
every sentence. 

Mr. Bevin's incoherence is a Parliamentary legend. He has 
brought grey hairs to many a Parliamentary reporter. One 
sentence of his, on the future of the Tyrol, ran to two hundred 
words. It began on the shores of the Baltic, meandered down 
the Danube, paused in parentheses to take in hydro-electric 
developments in the Alps, and finally emerged, breathless and 
exhausted (like all its hearers) on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. But the subsequent settlement was made almost precisely 
on the lines that Bevin advocated in that almost incompre- 
hensible utterance. 

His favourite saying is “an open mind is like an open sewer." 
Needless to say, this is generally in reply to critics who urge him 
to keep his mind open on the points they are urging. He has 
occasionally a mordant sense of humour. Goering committed 
suicide in a short Parliamentary Recess, and it was three weeks 
before M.P.’s could ask the inevitable questions about “lack of 
adequate watch," and the like. Bevin shrugged them off. “It’s 
rather a cold subject now,” he said. 

But not always has Bevin been incoherent in the House. 
When the Labour Government repealed the Trades Disputes 
Act, passed by a Conservative Government to curb the unions 
after the General Strike of 1926, the Foreign Secretary astounded 
everyone. Telling what he described as the inner story of that 
General Strike (“Tve waited twenty years to do this," for he 
was intimately concerned as leader of one of the biggest unions 
in the country), he stood there massively. His great fists were 
clenched at his sides as he bellowed his speech at the top of his 
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voice- while the veins swelled on his forehead and his face 
gradually empurpled. Many a doctor would have said it was a 
miracle that, with a weak heart, he survived the speech—but 
Bevin has been a medical puzzle for years. To-day he is apt to 
sit back on the Treasury Bench with mouth agape as he gasps 
for breath in a fight with asthma—while his colleagues feign a 
polite disinterest. Then he will recover, close his eyes for a 
minute or two while he gets back his strength—and be his own 
man again. 

A favourite remark with Mr. Herbert Morrison, Leader of 
the House of Commons and deputy Prime Minister, whenever 
anyone has mentioned the House of Lords in the last five years 
has been—“I have my hands full with this House." At times, 
nothing has been more true. In the last Parliament he found 
for himself the dangers of a big majority, when a dissident few 
could safely threaten revolution. Those years of the.country's 
first fully powered Labour Government showed him to be a 
most successful Leader of the House. With a legislative revolu- 
tion to handle, he persuaded the House to do an immense 
amount of work. , 

Mr. Morrison is as typical a Londoner as ever lived. He has 
all the verve and energy of his race. His critics say he is inclined 
to bring overmuch Cockney flippancy to serious subjects. His 
pet adjective, for instance, is naughty." In many ways he has 
taken the Englishman’s knack of under-statement and has 
managed to carry it still further. But he is a lover of Parliament, 
and a popular figure with Parliamentarians. 

His quiff is famous—there are those who declare that it is 
an index to the state of affairs. When things go well, they say, 
it is smooth and glossy, curls with a contented air. But when 
things go awry the quiff takes on a disordered, despondent 
appearance. It almost fell flat one night when Mr. Morrison 
closed a short debate with a big speech—and two minutes 
later opened a second debate with another big speech. It was 
a Cabinet record. 

The most extraordinary contradiction on the Treasury 
Bench to-day is the Minister of Defence, Mr. Shinwell. With a 
wealth of party rhetoric and an uncertain temper with political 
opponents, he put through the first big nationalization scheme 
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—of the coalmines, in 1946. As Fuel Minister, and then as War 
Minister, he freely indulged his weekend hobby of making 
‚political speeches; declared— "the organized workers are our 
friends, as for the rest, they don't matter a tinker's cuss.” Yet 
he has, as Defence Minister, become a world statesman. Instead 
of making weekend speeches, he now grows roses at Hampstead, 
one of London's most attractive garden suburbs. The fiery one- 
syllable words of mining-area politics have given way to the 
non-committal clichés of international statesmanship. 

It was Mr. Shinwell who came to the House after the first 
Brussels defence meeting and said it had laid, the “intra- 
structure" of defence. The phrase made even Churchill, that 
master of the English language, raise a quizzical eyebrow. 

Mr. Eden has grown greyer with the years. The young 
knight of the shining armour of the days when he was Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs has grown into the mature man 
of vast experience. After Mr. Churchill, he is undoubtedly the 
next Conservative Prime Minister. He still has the diplomatic 
knack of seeing both sides of a question, but, sustaining the 
difficult role of deputy to Mr. Churchill, he has become a 
seasoned spokesman on every subject. Assiduous in his attend- 
ance at debates, he is always ready to intervene on any subject. 

The most rumbustious Front Bencher in the House is Mr. 
Brendan Bracken, who uses the most robust language—but 
never leaves a hurt. Leading the: Opposition against gas 
nationalization, he ran up an imposing list of epithets for the 
Ministers in charge. Mr. Gaitskell, then Fuel Minister, found 
himself first called “a sergeant-major," then promoted to “ʻa 
headmaster." Then “a doctrinaire," “Oliver Cromwell,". “‘a 
stony Socialist," and an “electro-plated edition of the Chan- 
cellor (then Mr. Hugh Dalton). Mr. Robens, the Under- 
Secretary, still gleefully quotes the phrase which Mr. Bracken 
applied to him—*'a carbonized Casabianca!”’ 

But for real fire, the House turns to the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. He is the debater par excellence, with a 
vocabulary matched only by that of Mr. Churchill. With a 
few sentences he can send the Parliamentary thermometer 
rocketing as he jabs his finger accusingly at his opponents, and 
rolls lusciously around his tongue the fluent phrases born of 
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his Welsh blood. Normally, his eloquence is confined to defend- 
ing the Government's record on housing—a subject in which: 
he is prone to give vent to his personal hates born of a boyhood 
in depressed South Wales. 

Put up to defend devaluation of the pound in an emergency 
sitüng of Parliament, Mr. Bevan opened with the almost 
Shakespearian remark that he welcomed the opportunity to 
“prick the bloated bladder of lies with the poniard of truth.” 
Laughingly, Mr. Churchill interposed—‘“Wasn’t the word ‘lie’ 
forbidden by Parliamentary tradition ?” 

“Oh! innocently replied Mr. Speaker—“I thought it was 
a quotation.” | 


PUBLISHER AND AUTHOR - 
THE LITERARY SIDE OF PUBLISHING 
By Jonn LEHMANN 


NYONE who has read Byron’s Letters will have been 

n wee to note the canny, bargaining spirit in which 

the Noble Lord approached his publisher, John Murray. 

They were good friends, in spite of occasional explosions; and 

if Byron believed in being tough when selling his own wares, 

certainly Murray bad nothing to grumble about while he 
watched the fortunes of his firm prosper so abundantly. 

The sad fact about authorship is that it is not particularly 
remunerative, until you strike lucky and become a best-seller; 
and though many present themselves for that distinction, few, 
very few indeed are chosen. Little wonder, then, that tension 
between a publisher and his author is a fairly common historical 
fact. Angry words have been exchanged from time to time, and 
certain comparisons have been drawn, by unsatisfied authors, 
between the characters of their publishers and that of a notorious 
thief called Barrabas. It was not Byron who drew them, but 
the relationship between Byron and Murray is a classical 
example of the duality of the publisher's róle. There are well- 
authenticated cases, alas, where publishers have indeed behaved 
like robbers—and there have also been cases where authors 
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have absconded with advances their publishers gave them for 
works that were never written—but even at the best the fact 
remains that a publisher aims to make pecuniary profit out of 
his author as well as to encourage his literary development. 

It 1s not, therefore, surprising that the latter aspect of the 
publisher's róle has tended to be rather obscured by the com- 
mercial aspect. The popular view of the publisher is that his 
business is simply to make a nice production Job of his author's 
book and sell as many copies as possible, and most people 
would be surprised to hear in how many cases an intelligent 
publisher has influenced his author's work for the better—in a 
literary sense. 

It is not every publisher, of course, who can boast of having 
an associate as brilliant in literary advice and shaping as Edward 
Garnett; and few indeed are the cases where the partners in a 
publishing firm are outstandingly distinguished literary figures 
themselves—as happened in the old Hogarth Press * with 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf; nevertheless a publisher—a 
publisher of literature and not merely of text-books and guides 
to stamp-collecting—is to my mind not worth his name unless 
there is in his make-up at least as great a love of literature as 
comunercial flair for the selling of books. In the long run, 
perhaps, the former is even more important than the latter; 
because in the final reckoning it is imprint, the character of a 
' firm that tells: the feeling on the part of the public that, in 
buying a book with a known imprint, they can be assured of a ` 
certain standard of literary excellence or promise; and the 
feeling on the part of authors that in being published by that 
firm they are joining a distinguished company of fellow authors. 
It may be a laborious and costly business to establish the 
imprint; but once established it is, unless gross errors of com- 
mercial calculation are made or the sheerest bad luck connives, 
the surest guarantee of success. 

It is unlikely -that a publisher will reach this point just by 
knowing a good author when he sees one, printing his MS. as 
he finds it, and leaving the rest to the slow machinery of time 
and taste. Nothing in the growth of reputation and popularity 


* In this connection our contributor might also have mentioned the publishing house of 
John Lehmann, Ltd., which has a distinguished writer of poetry and prose as its Managing 
Director, and his sister Rosamond Lehmann, the novelist, as another Director.—JEd. 
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is as simple as it looks. À publisher should be able to be critic 
and literary adviser to his author as well as impresario—or be 
able at least to judge who is best equipped to perform these 
services in his name. 

If he has no basic artistic standards, if he is ignorant of the 
trend of contemporary taste or uncertain of his own taste, he 
will not be able to give an author good advice on the re-writing 
of a book that is, potentially, a fine piece of work, or to advise 
him when to scrap or keep a particular book back, or to 
suggest an appropriate subject to him when his author is hard 
up for one, or in need of a change. The more famous an author 
has become, of course, the more impatient he may grow of his 
publisher's advice, the more nervous the latter (seeing in his 
mind's eye the eager, wooing faces of all his colleagues gathering 
round his author) may find himself in performing these neces- 
sary functions. The less he is respected for his literary judgment, 
the less he is trusted by his author—the worse this inevitable 
situation will be when it arrives. 

The inspiration of trust, then, is essential. How does a 
publisher achieve it? First of all, by making his author feel that 
he believes in him; by never taking on a book grudgingly or 
half-heartedly; by backing an author through his disappoint- 
ments and maulings at the hands of the critics; and by giving 
unsparingly of his time to each individual author's problems. 
Equally important are his commercial dealings with an author: 
if he 1s known for his love of literature, he must never allow his 
authors to get the feeling that he is too superior to bother about 
the rough business of pushing his works with the trade; he 
. must be as open as possible with his authors over all details of 
sales and accounts, remembering that it is natural for a man 
who thinks he deserves (and needs) a whole loaf, and is only 
handed a third or quarter, to suspect that the remaining three- 
quarters are illicitly concealed in his publisher's cupboard; 
and he should avoid niggling over unimportant clauses in 
contracts and financial demands that are small for him but 
desperately urgent for the author. Finally, he should do his 
best to help a young author at the beginning of his career to 
meet other authors, critics and people of influence in the 
literary world. 
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If a publisher can succeed in fulfilling something like this 
programme, then he will make a friend of his authors, and his 
authors will trust him; and he will probably only hear the 
familiar parrot complaint—"'of course it's all very well, but he 
just can’t sell my books," and “he doesn't advertise me enough, 
how can he ED me to become a best-seller," etc., etc.—from 
authors who aren't worth his keeping. 

This trust between author and publisher is as important as 

imprint in the making of a firm; it will help to consolidate the 
imprint in its turn; but without the sense on the part of the 
serious literary artist that his publisher has high literary 
standards and perception, that the firm in fact is an active 
agent in forming the taste of its time, even the most friendly 
and open relationship between author and publisher will, I 
believe, be inadequate. And that is why I think a publisher 
makes a great mistake by taking the easy way out of his financial 
problems (unless he absolutely must), by diluting his list with 
nondescript and third-rate works which have nothing to 
recommend them except their capacity to command large 
sales. When every publisher begins to look like every other 
publisher, there is no reason why an author should have any 
regrets about moving from one to another. 
. & critic may, perhaps, object that I have really been talking 
all the time of the small recherché publisher, who is praised 
in public by his more commercial colleagues and despised in 
secret: they await his collapse with a not altogether ungloating 
confidence. It has indeed been the fate of many a small publish- 
ing house with high ideals to close down, or to sell out to an 
established house that gradually assimilates it like the boa 
constrictor, until no more is visible at all; but J can also think 
of more than one house, established during the last forty years, 
that has helped to set the literary tone of our time and is still 
alive and flourishing. And I can equally think of firms that, 
with plenty of money and commercial “go” behind them, have 
grown to enormous proportions during times that were especi- 
ally favourable to publishers, and have faded out as quickly as 
they grew—leaving not a wrack behind. All the energy, the 
organization, the financial success were in vain, because no 
standards and no personality had been established. 


DRESS IS CHANGING 
UNDER THE NEW WAY OF LIFE 
By ALISON SETTLE 


HAD possibly not realized how greatly the look of dress 
cs England had changed with our changing ways until a 

German lady stayed with me who had spent some con- 
siderable time in. Britain in days past. 

Thorstein Veblen, the American philosopher of dress, held 
that the art of fashion demanded three things, Conspicuous 
Leisure, Conspicuous Waste, and Conspicuous Consumption, 
and these in her earlier stay in England my guest had noted. 
But now she found the whole look of women changed. 

Formerly she had seen sharp distinctions not so much 
between class and class as between income and income. Women 
whose husbands possessed comfortable affluence wore the 
elaborate dress demanded by the many social occasions of 
Ascot and other race meetings, garden parties and flower 
shows, theatre and restaurant life and the many balls of the 
season. And of their quieter normal way of dressing she had 
seen little since it took place in the home, above all in country 
homes. Entertaining in restaurants and other public places has 
never been highly considered in England, the home being 
always preferred. In the country families of wealth liked to 
entertain, wearing beautiful but discreet clothes. 

Now all that, the quietly elegant clothes for home enter- 
taining and the opulent clothes for occasions of display, are 
changed. The vast majority of the women of England are at 
work, either as wage-earners or on public committees, engaged 
on welfare work for children, the ill or the old. There are few 
women to-day who lead lives of private pleasure, spending 
money on their own gratifications and giving in return no 
service to the community. Clothes must be all-occasion 
clothes to be worn from morning until six in the evening. 

Servants are few and far between. Life approximates more 
to the Canadian or American plan, women leading a full life 
while managing home and family without domestic aid, the 
difference being that here only a lucky few can afford 
or obtain those electric labour-savers which enable some 





At Horrockses: Miss KATHLEEN MOLYNEUX (centre) and Mr. Joun 

Turis were formerly with Molyneux, London; Miss Marra PIRN left) 

is one of Horrockses original. designers. (Below) Day dress in Horrockses 
Lansil jersey 








Designed by DiGbev Morvron, one of Mayfair s leading couturiers, this dinner 
dress is in Nottingham lace accentuated with sequin embroidery. (Below) 
Strapless sun dress by PHYLLIS TAYLOR in sea island cotton 
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Transatlantic women to get through housework easily. 

Certainly my guest found now no traces of Conspicuous 
Leisure, of Conspicuous Waste, nor yet of Conspicuous Con- 
sumption, because there 1s no futile existence left, only isolated 
examples here and there of wealthy ease: instead she found a 
general determination to spend money wisely and to good 
advantage. 

In the eighteenth century Lord Chesterfield said that dress 
was a very foolish thing, but that it would be a still more 
foolish thing for a man not to dress well according to his way 
of life. To us dress 1s not a foolish thing, but we do think that 
a public display of private wealth is wrong in the world as it 1s 
to-day. And we know that idleness is not a symbol of superiority. 
My guest was indeed startled by the excellent taste, good lines 
and fine fabrics seen on the vast majority of women as they 
shopped, went to the cinema or inexpensive restaurants, went 
to and from work. 

For this we have Utility clothes largely to thank. During 
the difficult war years the Government ensured that, despite 
difficulties, men and women should have the best available 
British fabrics made into good-looking and lasting clothes. 
Standards were set below which “Utility” must not fall while a 
“ceiling” or top price brought such clothes within the reach of 
the majority. Their making was regulated as to width and 
firmness of seams and hems, even the number of stitches per 
inch being laid down. But design was left quite free, each 
maker-up following his own policy, choice of fabric, colour and 
line, using his own designers. 

At first the word “Utility” nearly damned the whole scheme, 
for it sounded so dull and dingy. But the clothes produced 
were anything but that and the essential good sense and 
feeling of the scheme has kept it going for almost a decade. No 
one need make Utility clothes, but if they did, though their 
profits were strictly limited, they won good markets. Firms of 
the highest standards made “Utility” and women quickly 
learnt to demand these by name. 

The result is seen as an immense improvement in the dress 
of ordinary women, so that, at first glance, you cannot guess 
to what *'class" or income group a woman belongs. Suits are 
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well tailored, made in excellent British worsteds, tweeds, wools 
or flannels, coats and tailored dresses the same. And after a 
while “Utility” was widened to take in even full-length evening 
dresses such as the English girls like to wear when they go 
dancing, although to theatres (these start early because of 
transport difficulties) they will wear short evening dresses. 

But what effect, my guest asked me, will this tremendously 
improved dressing by the bulk of the population have on the 
tradition of the London couture and tailoring houses? It looks 
as if the improved standards of the nation can only do good to 
the expensive Mayfair couture houses. And these houses matter 
greatly, for they are the great shop windows for the finest 
British textile trade. Buyers from stores and dress shops the 
world over come twice a year to see their export collections 
and with them fabric buyers of the same firms. In addition, 
tourists to Britain are happy to order suits, coats and dresses 
from such Mayfair houses. 

London, however, has another trade which always delights 
my Paris friends since they have no equivalent. It is that of the 
"couture wholesale," firms which do not sell to the public but 
only to stores and shops, which make only a limited number of 
the models which they either design for themselves or copy 
from expensively bought Paris models. They have highly 
trained workers and designers and sell their clothes at anything 
from ten to thirty pounds wholesale, to retail at double that 
price, thanks to purchase-tax being added to profit. 

Most of these highly considered firms make Utility clothes as 
well, using their same designers and workrooms, sometimes the 
same fabric, but simplifying the line. These clothes then sell at 
the Utility-controlled prices, usually under ten pounds. 

Sumptuosity and display would be entirely alien to the 
disciplined life of Britain to-day, and there is no feeling that it 
gives you more prestige to be working for the rich than for the 
less well-off. An example of that is the case of Miss Kathleen, 
sister of Captain Molyneux of couture dress fame, who ran his 
Mayfair establishment where royal ladies habitually dressed. 
When, because of health reasons and trouble with his eyes, he 
had to give up both his Grosvenor Street and his Paris establish- 
ments, Miss Kathleen, out of the various offers made her, 
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accepted that of Horrockses, the famous British cotton firm 
who asked her to supervise and run their mass-production of 
women’s clothes made from their own specially designed- 
fabrics. And no one thought it in any way a loss of prestige for 
Miss Kathleen to move from high couture to a highly thought of 
mass-producing firm, part of whose models are Utility, others 
what Englishwomen call “‘non-U.” | 

"Non-U" dresses are often of equivalent standard to the 
Utility, but of higher price, being subject to Purchase Tax 
which may range from 33 to roo per cent and is a tax 
imposed not only on dress but on almost everything sold, in an 
effort to stop people from buying unnecessarily. But why? 
asked my guest. Why stop women from buying if they have the 
money to spend? The answer is that, with loss of workers and 
of premises during the war, labour is limited. And further, 
we must sell everything available across the Atlantic in an 
effort to balance our international monetary budget. 

In the last years the colour sense of both makers of clothes 
and of wearers has improved enormously. The feeling for good 
fabric is paramount, as it should be in this country of famous 
wools, cottons and linens. As well the nation has acquired a 
great taste for better accessories and uses them to give a rich 
variety to clothes which must be chosen for lasting qualities. 

And if private magnificence and profusion in dress have 
disappeared, it must be remembered that their use was confined 
to a very small number of women, whereas Britain as a whole 
has its constantly recurring occasions for public magnificence. 
Think of the Lord Mayor of London with his attendant com- 
pany riding in the great coaches and trappings through the 
City to hand the King the keys without which he cannot 
enter... of the King and Queen, in even grander coaches and 
magnificently attired, riding to open Parliament . . . of the 
procession of carriages drawn by six horses with outriders and 
footmen passing down the racecourse at Ascot races . . . of the 
gallants of Scotland dancing reels in velvet jackets and tartan 
kilts with lace at their throats, jewels in dirk and pins, fur on 
their sporrans. These occasions for fine dressing the people 
enjoy and approve, feeling that those who wear the grandeur 
represent each personal one of the citizens of the country. 


| IHE NEW OLD VIC 
By T. C. WORSLEY 


HE Old Vic has now returned to its old home in the 
Waterloo Road. Its bombed theatre has been pleasantly 
restored, and has been given two additional mechanical 

advantages which it did not enjoy before. First, a remote-control 
_ lighting panel which enables the operator to see the effects he is 
trying to create. Second, the apron stage has been built some 
additional distance out; which will please,those who feel, as 
some of those responsible for the Old Vic productions do, that 
the picture frame stage is the villain of the piece in modern 
theatre. (Personally I have not been able to persuade myself 
of the truth of this theory, in spite of Mr. George Devine's 
being kind enough one day to try and initiate me into the 
mystery.) | 

The move back to its old home does not involve any substan- 
tial change in the Old Vic's policy. Such change as there was 
was inaugurated two years ago when Mr. Llewellyn Rees was 
appointed Administrator of the Old Vic and Mr. Hugh Hunt 
director of the Old Vic productions. The whole question of the 
Old Vic had then become acute, simply because its standards 
had, in the famous 1944-45 season, been set at a height which . 
could not conceivably be maintained. When after that season 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson withdrew, it 
was revealed that the foundations were not quite as solid as had 
. been thought. We had been dazzled by the brilliance of these 
two actors, and without them there seemed to be something 
missing. But with the appointment of an Administrator and a 
director, the various functions of the Old Vic—in addition to 
the Old Vic itself there is a junior company, the Young Vic, a 
theatre school and the Old Vic Centre—are properly co- 
ordinated and set on a solid basis. 

The Old Vic now has a double responsibility. It is on the 
one hand the repository of the Lilian Bayliss tradition, which 
means that it must supply first-class productions of Shakespeare 
at prices which the serious playgoer and student can afford. 
‘On the other hand it is *standing-in," so to speak, for the as-yet 
unborn National Theatre. It has to build up against the day of 
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birth of that institution both a tradition that will be worthy of 
it and (no less difficult) an organization which will be equal to 
the task of running both theatres in due course. Meanwhile 
there is one other way in which the situation of the Old Vic is 
slightly different. Before the war the Old Vic was the only 
permanent company giving regular performances of Shake- 
speare on a reasonably high standard. Now the Old Vic has a 
competitor in Stratford. Both Stratford and the Old Vic adopt 
a more or less similar policy. They form a large semi-permanent 
company of their own and attach to it each season a number of 
leading London actors and actresses to add stiffening. This year 
the Old Vic's cast is headed by Mr. Roger Livesey and Miss 
Ursula Jeans together with Mr. Alec Clunes, Mr. Robert 
Eddison and Mr. Mark Dignam. 

On the production side there are at present four people 
directly responsible. Mr. Hugh Hunt, the director, is a producer 
who, before he came to the Old Vic, won for himself a reputa- 
tion at the Playhouse, Liverpool, and the Bristol Old Vic as a 
careful and exact producer, less in what one might call “the 
Tyrone Guthrie tradition" than some of his colleagues: a 
producer who stuck closely to his text and gave the most faithful, 
but by no means unimaginative reading of it. Since being with 
the Old Vic, however, Mr. Hunt seems to have come much 
more under the influence of our more “advanced” producers. 

Then there is Mr. Glen Byam Shaw who is in charge of the 
school, and Mr. George Devine, who is in charge of the Young 
Vic. But it is, I should judge, M. Michel St. Denis who is the 
predominating influence. M. St. Denis came to England 
originally with the Compagnie de Quinze and has stayed here ever 
since, giving us many very beautiful productions, particularly 
of the Russians. He is a product of the French Arts Theatre 
movement, and it is yet to be seen, I suggest, how well this 
French Arts Theatre tradition can mix in with our native 
style. To take just one point: Jacques Copeau to whom the 
Compagnie de Quinze owed its origin was a tremendous believer 
in mime as the foundation of acting. And M. St. Denis continues 
that tradition. In his introduction to the English translation of 
Obey's JVoah (published recently by Heinemann in their new 
Drama Library), M. St. Denis describes how that company 
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went off into the provinces and there practised their rather 
special kind of theatre. 


The most important thing was to find out what attitude . . . was 
needed to enable a group of actors to invent a simple dramatic sequence 
and to bring it to life on the stage, without having a text set down for 
them: the stage must be given back to the actors and to their guide, 
the producer, so that together they could find ways of portraying life 
by action; the force and significance of gesture and voice must be 
realized by the actors, while the dramatic actions must get back its 
rhythm, its musical and choreographical quality. The author would 
be barred from this experimental stage until such time as the research 
team, having forged a method to bring their ideas to reality, have 
given shows, whose style might perhaps incite some writer to join the 
group and to work in collaboration with it. 


Well, the Latins are by nature a physically voluble and 
expressive people: the English are not. The Latins seem to us 
to be acting when they are only going about their everyday 
business of buying a chicken or disagreeing about a price. For 
them mime is only the shortest of steps from their ordinary 
market-place behaviour. But for the withheld, inhibited, 
mooning English it is quite another matter, and I feel it is a 
very dubious proposition that mime should be the basis of our 
acting, as it was under Copeau in the Compagnie de Quinze. 

No doubt some fruitful compromise will emerge in time, but 
these doubting reflections were set going in me by the first of 
the Old Vic's productions in their new home, Twelfth Night. 
Mr. Hugh Hunt was the producer and he chose to enclose the 
comedy itself in a framework of semi-balletic crowd work. Most 
of the scenes were introduced and rounded off by a chorus of 
girls and boys who set the atmosphere in mime—draping 
themselves sadly over the balcony, or skipping gayly round the 
fore-stage, as the emotion of the various scenes seemed to 
dictate. Throughout it seemed to me that attendants and 
extras were thrown in in excess in this attempt to create atmo- 
sphere. There were the attendant ladies on Olivia who pre- 
ceded her in a piece of stylized mime every time she came in 
or went out. There was theimported thread ofa rivalry between 
Feste, who was played as a middle-aged clown on the decline, 
and a new clown on the way up, Fabian. This was a pleasant 
enough conceit, as perhaps the crowd might be considered a 
pleasant enough decorative addition. But it is all strictly 
irrelevant: it is no substitute for getting at the heart of the play, 
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and one thinks that Twelfth Night is not so bad a comedy in 
itself that it needs "doing up" in this way. 

This may be judged a matter of taste, about which, classically, 
it is useless to argue. Undebatable, however, was the failure at 
the centre of this production to give an adequate stress to the 
romantic note that is an essential ingredient in the comedy. 
Only one of the love scenes succeeded—that in which the love- 
sick Orsino (Alec Clunes) is attended by his no less love-sick 
page (Peggy Ashcroft). But for the rest the romantic streak 
goes by default, and it was surely an error to play Malvolio as 
a red-nosed comic; for this abstracts that sudden lift into the 
world of shadows which his discomfiture usually evokes. On 
the other hand, what is very successfully and inventively put 
over in the production is the low comedy. And there at thecentre 
of it is Mr. Roger Livesey, in tremendous form this season, vast 
and commanding and absolutely sure in his placing and spacing 
and timing. With the comic business so excellently done and 
the decorative framework so elaborated, a stranger to Twelfth 
Night might suppose the play to be a fantastical Farce, instead 
of the Romantic Comedy that Shakespeare is commonly 
thought to have written. 

Mr. Livesey is also the centre of the second of the Old Vic 
productions, Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, which he ornaments 
with a fine portrait of Justice Overdo. Bartholomew Fair presents 
us with a collection of London types drawn together by the 
excuse of the fair itself. There are the hucksters and hangers-on 
of the booths and there are the visitors to the fair, the Puritan 
party led by Zeal-of-the-Land Busy: the young Booby and his 
man: the gallants, and in disguise, Adam Overdo. Loose in 
construction, leisurely in narrative, extravagant in language, 
the play belongs perhaps rather to the sphere of "interest" than 
of entertainment. Mr. George Devine gives it a splendid 
production without the artiness which I felt to be present in 
the Twelfth Night, clearly marking the pattern that might so 
easily get lost in the confusion, and bringing the crowded bustle 
and hubbub of the fair vividly alive. 


BRITISH MUSIC: 1900—1950 


By DyneLey Hussey 
? l {HE half-way term in a century is usually accepted by 


man’s sense of orderliness as the occasion for a review of 

achievement. In the history of English music the year 
1900 happens to be a more than usually definite mark, so that 
there is in this instance a reasonable excuse for a normally 
irrational proceeding. Fifty years ago the name of Edward 
` Elgar was just emerging into the international reputation which 
was to breach the continental prejudice against English music. 
lhat breach has since been so widened that, except in the 
. most conservative or obscurantist circles, the work of British 
comiposers is now accepted abroad on terms of equality with 
other foreign imports. 

In Britain itself the renaissance of native music has not 
resulted in any exclusiveness; it came too late to give rise, as it 
sometimes did elsewhere, to a nàrrow chauvinism. The pre-. 
ponderant interest in German music, which was cultivated at 
the beginning of the century to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else (excepting the older ltalian operas), has been 
replaced by a catholicity of taste ready to listen to music of all 
‘kinds, whatever its origin. In no other country do programmes 
range so widely over the whole field of music, ancient and 
modern. To this result the admirable policy of the BBC?s 
Music Department has contributed greatly. 

Free trade in musical commodities has produced a healthy 
atmosphere for creative effort, and music in Britain has ad- 
vanced to the forefront in every genre except opera—and even 
there a promising beginning has been made. In the first decade 
of the century, Elgars contemporaries, Granville Bantock, 
William Wallace and Joseph Holbrooke, did not evince strong 
enough musical personalities, as Elgar himself did, to assert 
their individuality and independence in a musical atmosphere 
dominated by Wagner and Richard Strauss. Bantock was the 
most impressive figure of the three, and it is good to see that his 
contribution to music has been recognized by the issue of a 
recording of his “orchestral drama", Fifine at the Fair, made by 
H.M.V. under the auspices of the British Council. This sump- 
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tuous score, wonderfully played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham, embodies something of 
the Edwardian opulence and splendour without the nostalgic 
emotion that makes Elgar seem, in this after age, the truer 
prophet and greater poet. Delius, though he belongs to no 
school and was for the whole of his working life expatriate, 
belongs to this group by age and as a follower of Wagner and 
Grieg. 

Ihe next generation, led by Holst and Vaughan Williams, 
to whose names would surely have been added those of George 
Butterworth and Denys Browne (killed in the first World War), 
shook themselves entirely free of German influences, and 
created their individual styles upon native folk-song and the 
English composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
whose rediscovery—folk-song by Cecil Sharp and his fellow- 
workers, and the Tudor composers by Dr. Fellowes—was one 
of the great stimulants to the composers of the day. Again the 
stronger personalities, Vaughan Williams the strongest of all, 
evaded the danger of becoming "'folky" or archaistic, and 
created out of these elements their own musical idioms. Like 
Delius, Arnold Bax does not fit into any category, while con- 
forming sometimes to the contemporary interest in folk-song. 

By the 1920's a firm foundation had been laid for British 
composers to build upon. So the influence of Stravinsky upon 
Arthur Bliss or of the Parisians upon William Walton and 
Lennox Berkeley could be absorbed without overwhelming 
their musical personalities. The catholicity of musical taste in 
London concert programmes has helped to enrich native talent 
and has not stifled it. Even the Schónbergian system, inter- 
preted with reasonable licence, has borne fruit in good music 
by Elizabeth Lutyens, Elizabeth Maconochy and Humphrey 
Searle, while Hindemith’s atonalism has no doubt contributed 
to the formation of Alan Rawsthorne’s completely personal 
style. With Edmund Rubbra, E. J. Moeran and Benjamin 
Britten, whose operas have had the unique experience (for 
English works of this kind) of success in a number of foreign 
countries, must be placed high in any list of contemporary 
composers. ; 

With the advent of broadcasting, halfway through our 
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period, a new force came to bear upon the conditions of music- 
making. It is customary for Englishmen to throw stones at their 
established institutions, and plenty have been cast at the 
windows of Broadcasting House. Yet it is difficult to believe 
that, had broadcasting been placed in commercial hands, 
policy would have been as beneficent as that practised by the 
- BBC. Since the establishment of the Third Programme four 
and a half years ago, it can truthfully be said that no young 
Composer, native or foreign, who has something to say, however 
slight, that is worth hearing, 1s confronted with the difficulties 
which faced earlier generations in getting their music performed. 

If the activities of the BBC have spread an interest in 
music among all classes of society, thus following up the work 
of such pioneers as Dr. George Cathcart, who founded the 
Promenade Concerts directed for over fifty years by the late 
Sir Henry Wood, and Samuel Courtauld in the 1920's, the 
financial strains of the Second World War have made it 
increasingly difficult for the various concert-giving and operatic 
institutions to carry on their work. So in the latest years of the 
half-century the most important dévelopment in the politics of 
music in Great Britain has been the increasing, though indirect, 
encouragement given by the State to its welfare, along with 
that of the other arts. The old commercial system, which took 
the place of aristocratic patronage, had in its turn become 
inadequate to the conditions of the present day. By one of 
those characteristic compromises, for which the British genius 
is famous, a large part of the music-making activities of the 
country have been gradually brought under the patronage, 
and, therefore, to some extent, under the control of the State, 
though that control is remotely and liberally exercised through 
the medium of the Arts Council at home and the British 
Council abroad. 

Like other forms of State control over the arts, the system 1s 
' not free from the danger of supporting mediocrity and neglect- 
ing real enterprise. It depends upon the vigour and open- 
mindedness of those who control the policy of the two Councils. 
lhe danger has, on the whole, so far been avoided with a 
success, to which the criticism in Philistine quarters of some of 
the Councils’ activities bears negative evidence. 
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JVew Recordings 


Reference has already been made to H.M.V.’s recording, at 
the instance of the British Council, of Bantock’s Fifine at the 
Far, but, in further elucidation, it may be added that the 
work is based upon a poem of Robert Browning whose subject 
is Love, sacred and profane—a contrast which has intrigued 
artists of all ages, classical, romantic and modern. Musically it 
is cast in the form of a huge sonata-movement, and the **drama" 
is unfolded with a minimum of those particular details of 
picture-painting, which were apt to clutter up the programme 
music of the period. Fifine was first performed in 1912 at 
Birmingham, where Bantock was Professor of Music and the 
most unprofessorial focus of an eager school of young musicians. 
If his own music was apt to reflect too closely what was happen- 
ing at the time elsewhere in Europe, his vigorous mind and 
forthright manner stimulated a greater originality in his pupils. 

Among the latest long-playing records issued by Decca is a 
12-inch disc containing on one side Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
major, Opus 109, and on the other Chopin's Sonata in B flat 
minor played by Wilhelm Backhaus. This is a record to cherish, 
for it displays the qualities of the last survivor of the great 
school of pianists, who flourished before 1914. Mr. Backhaus 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his first appearance 
in London as a boy, but his performances show none of the 
routine weariness to which a pianist who has spent a long life 
on recital-giving might well succumb. If the attentive listener 
may descry an occasional chord which is not as Chopin wrote 
it, let him also listen to those pearly runs, and the wonderfully 
even legato, so expressive yet without any false sentiment, in the 
trio of the Funeral March. 

Other records must be dealt with by little more than simple 
recommendation. Mozart is represented by two further excerpts 
from the Glyndebourne Cos: fan tutte (H.M.V.), the lovely 
Masonic Adagio played by the London Baroque Ensemble 
(Parlophone), and a new recording by Sir Thomas Beecham 
of the “Jupiter” Symphony, which, though not an improve- 
ment as a performance on the old, is excellently recorded by 
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A HOLBEIN EXHIBITION 


By Str Pumpr HENDY 


PLAN to hold a comprehensive and definitive exhibition 
A: London of Holbein's work has been in being since 

1946, when the Basel Art Museum offered to promote 
such an exhibition by lending the whole of its great collection 
of paintings by Holbein to the National Gallery. The Dasel 
collection as a whole—or even any great part of 1t—has never 
been abroad before, and only painful necessity has held this 
extremely generous offer for a time at arms length. Air- 
conditioned rooms are better for the reception of pictures 
which have lived in conditioned air for many years at Basel, 
and the addition of five newly air-conditioned rooms will 
make it possible to hold the exhibition without displacing 
any of the limited number of pictures which have been on 
display in the National Gallery since the War. A few months 
ago it seemed likely that the remodelled rooms would be 
opened with the great Holbein Exhibition within two years; 
but in the face of the re-armament programme any promise of 
this kind has become vain. 

Meanwhile, the appetite for Holbein is being whetted, or 
assuaged, by a large group of his pictures and drawings which 
is included in the Royal Academy’s Winter Exhibition. Origin- 
ally it was intended that this should be a comprehensive 
Exhibition of German Art. The negotiations with Germany 
fell through; but few of the Holbeins were coming from there, 
and the rest form a group worthy of exhibition in themselves. 
There are some eighteen portraits on panel and a vast quantity 
of drawings and miniatures, since the King has lent the whole 
of the great collection of drawings from Windsor Castle. To 
these have been added, to form the first part of a mixed exhibi- 
tion, a large number of pictures and drawings by some of 
Holbein's followers and immediate successors in England. 

In the National Gallery catalogue Holbein appears under the 
British School. In German Museums he is catalogued as a 
German, in Swiss Museums as a Swiss. This occasions some 
amusement to the cynics; but in fact we all are right, and all 
wrong. | 
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He was born at Augsburg, and was the pupil there of his 
father, Hans Holbein, the Elder. But he never returned to 
Augsburg after moving to Basel while still in his teens. At Basel 
he had a house and family, and his family were still living in the 
house when he died. But he died suddenly of the plague, in 
London, where he was virtually Court Painter to King Henry 
VIII, and where he had been “ordinarily resident"—-to use 
the legal phrase giving a title to British nationality—from 1532 
to 1543. He had lived there previously from 1526 to 1528; in 
fact, he had worked longer in London than in any other place. 

On the other hand any nation must be wrong in claiming 
Holbein as a national in the modern sense. Nationality in his 
lifetime was not the clearly defined thing it is to-day; and he 
himself might well have objected to being placed in any such 
category. He was a Humanist of the Renaissance, the friend of 
Erasmus and Frobenius, a visitor to Italy; his religious paintings 
at Basel have a strong affinity with the Milanese School, as it 
had developed under the influence of Leonardo da Vinci. 
What is most personal and what gives him his best claim to 
be included among the great artists of the world is his 
portraiture. This undoubtedly reached its full fruition in 
England. Here one can hardly say, as one can with many 
great artists, that local tradition was a guiding factor. Religious 
painting was in decay; portraiture hardly existed. What 
might be claimed is that the English sense of characterization 
and knowledge of the world, which was soon to be expressed 
so richly by Shakespeare, played a part in Holbein's final 
achievement. 

Just as the claim of Basel to be his home is witnessed most 
convincingly by the series of big religious paintings there, so 
the part of England in his life and development is testified by 
the magnificent serles of more than eighty drawings from 
Windsor. The pictures come mostly from Basel’s churches, 
and these drawings are almost certainly a working series, 
never intended for exhibition, in fact the chief contents of the 
artists studio in Whitehall when he died. Apparently they did 
. not fall, as such, into the hands of his royal master, but were 
acquired after the death of Henry VIII by his successor Edward 
VI. They have not belonged to the Crown ever since; for at 
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Edward's death the great book which formerly contained them 
passed into more private hands. It was gathered 1n again by 
Prince Henry of Wales, the elder brother of the future King 
Charles I; but the latter inherited it from him only to exchange 
it after a time with Lord Pembroke for Raphael’s St. George. 
Edward Norgate, who wrote An Exact and Compendious discours 
concerning the Art of Miniatura or Limning about a hundred years 
after Holbein had come to England and recommended the 
drawings to the reader as a model, remarked “The book hath 
been long a Wanderer." But it returned to the Crown perhaps 
in the person of another wanderer, King Charles II; certainly 
by the time of William III, for Queen Mary showed Con- 
stantine Huygens both these and the drawings by Leonardo. 
They had not therefore been so very long forgotten when 
Queen Caroline of Ausbach made’ her much dramatized 
discovery in Kensington Palace in 1727. It was for Queen 
Caroline, however, that the volume was broken up and the 
drawings framed. Since then they have been again the most 
popular series of drawings in Britain, and the envied model of 
many portrait painters. 

Recently (1945) they have been learnedly catalogued by 
K. T. Parker and admirably reproduced by the Phaidon 
Press. Parker surprised many people by bringing support to 
the theory advanced in 1919 by Meder that even these drawings 
were made not from the life but from life studies made on 
panes of glass which were part of a tracing apparatus. The 
. theory explains the qualities which have sometimes been 
criticized in the drawings: mechanical qualities which together 
result in a sense of form which is not of the first order. 

Those who prefer the drawings to the paintings that were 
undoubtedly made from them may be right in their preference 
for the simplicity of the compositions. That vine tendril, for 
instance, which creeps into so many of the later painted 
portraits between the sitter and the azure background, is 
fascinating, with its delicacy and curly precision, in the first 
one seen. But it is annoying when it supports, in Lord 
Cholmondeley's Lady with a Pet Squirrel, an over-weighty 
starling, and by the third or fourth picture it gets, like all vines, 
to cling. 
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It was more appropriate when the sitters were surrounded 
with objects that had more than a decorative purpose, as they 
do, for instance, in the great full-length portrait of two men in 
the National Gallery known as The Ambassadors. There the 
very floor on which they stand is a representation of a pave- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, and the piece of furniture between 
them is piled with objects so meticulously represented that one 
can read the pages of the hymn-book or the names on the 
globes. 

Portraits like that of Jane Seymour from the Mauritshuis, 
and even the larger and warmer version in Vienna (shown 
recently at the Tate Gallery) bring painting a little too near 
in character to jewellery. The meticulous workmanship gives 
them a surface like enamel and a general perfection which 
rouses awe at the material and at man’s ingenuity; but these 
things limit the profundity of the forms and the humanity of 
the expression. | 

Nevertheless, some portraits done in England, like the Str 
Richard Southwell of the Uffizi Gallery, have a dignified simplicity 
which is one with the profound characterization. One can 
compare this in the exhibition with the Windsor drawing; and 
who would deny the immense superiority of the painting 
merely in form and in expression? For all their enigmatic 
clutter, The Ambassadors in their rich atmosphere and glowing 
colour are monuments of a period when personalities, as well 
as costumes, were rich and sumptuous. 

Holbein had less sympathy with women; but with Jane 
Seymour at least he may well have tuned the whole character 
of the picture to his conception of the sitter, who, let it be 
remembered, celebrated her marriage with the monster King 
on the day after her predecessor was beheaded. 

I think it is unlikely, however, that he had to make a great 
effort to suppress his own character in achieving so merciless an 
objectivity, so cold a refinement. I picture him as a chilly, 
ambitious man, ‘miraculously gifted with something far above 
mere technical ability but not so high as the greatest imaginative 
genius. The imaginations of Titian or Rembrandt make their 
portraits greater pictures; but it is very probable that Holbein’s 
pictures are better portraits. 


A HOUSEWIFE AT LAND’S END 
| By Jess M. BAKER ' 
Be a housewife at Land’s End to-day is not quite the 


out-of-the-way existence it must have been a hundred, 

or even fifty years ago. Then it must indeed have been like 
living in another world, with an occasional ride by horse or 
pony and trap as the only link with the nearest “civilization” of 
Penzance, ten miles away. In those days I would probably 
have been the wife of a fisherman, and my days would have 
been spent drawing water in buckets from the nearest well, 
baking bread and cakes in an old-fashioned open fireplace, and 
keeping clean—spotlessly clean—the brass and copper and other 
utensils and decorations of an old whitewashed, stone cottage. 
Yes, and when required, helping the men to mend and dry 
their nets, and sometimes to gather in their hauls. l 

To-day, although at our little village on the edge of the 
Atlantic many fishermen still follow their trade, they now 
represent only one section of the community. Many people 
have retired here from the Midlands and the North of England, 
and to meet their needs rows of modern brick dwellings have 
appeared beside the old thatched cottages. Other people, with 
a shrewd business sense, have come here to run lucrative 

guest houses, catering for the inevitable swarm of holiday- 
- makers. Then there are several families of men serving at a 
nearby radiolocation station. My own husband is a writer, and 
there are several painters settled in the district—so altogether, 
Land's End is not the isolated community that it was. 

This breaking of the seclusion has brought many practical 
benefits to the housewife. Whereas in the past I would have had 
to travel ten miles into Penzance to purchase groceries, now 
everything is delivered to the door. Indeed, my experience of 
living deep in the country is that my orders receive very 
considerate, even special attention—and if there is.anything 
"extra" I can usually rely on receiving my share. 

The grocer is only one of many willing callers. Baker, milk- 
man, butcher, vegetables—even a paraffin dealer with his own 
motor lorry—all call regularly, even though our cottage is set 
off the road, up the side of a cliff. When I first came here I 





(Above) A Cornish  fishermam's house with outside stairway. 
(Below) Mending nets at Sennen Cove near Land’s End 
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known while an increasing demand is stimulating production— 
one of the most important factors of good and healthy work. 

The work speaks for itself. The makers of furniture are 
experimenting with different woods and the craftsmanship is as 
fine as it has ever been—indeed the beauty of their work is such 
that the wood can be loved as well as used. The makers of musi- 
cal instruments, whether in wood or metal, harpsichords, 
violins or flutes, can claim to be making as good or better 
instruments than their forbears, while they modernize without 
intrusiveness, Engravers are working on glass with a diamond 
or wheel, transforming plain glass into works of art that would 
grace any good table. Bookbinders are giving new life to old and 
precious books that do not attempt to curry favour with any 
period, and with this they combine the binding of new and 
contemporary books. Weavers and textile printers, potters, 
goldsmiths and jewellers, wood engravers and lithographers, 
embroiderers, rug-makers and scribes all show that they can 
accept the challenge of the workmanship of the past and they 
are working in a contemporary idiom. Not the latest idiom that 
has come over from the Continent, it is true, but what they 
believe to be the true English tradition. Good design does not 
jump: it moves slowly—too slowly sometimes for those who are 
impatient. The craft movement of the last century did reflect 
a medizvalism that is still in the minds of the superficial critics, 
but a serious study of the crafts to-day will show that it is no 
longer so. If in the nineteenth century some of the craftsmen 
went back to the past for their methods and inspiration it was 
because the processes had been lost and had to be rediscovered, 
to say nothing of the standards of design. Let us, however, hear 
what some of the craftsmen themselves have to say.* 


Bernard Leach, potter: 

The material and way of using it dictate and narrow the lines of 
possibility down to a practicability that leaves little room for disagree- 
ment. - 

Functionalism as a creed seldom includes the function of delight, 

- and this sense of delight must be part of the creative concept if delight 
and use are to come together. 


L. Durbin and L. Moss, goldsmiths. Durbin: 


It is my own feeling that everything and anything can be well 
designed. There is no formula for design: it is something very personal. 


* These quotations are from The Creative Craftsman, published by G. Bell, November, 1950. 
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In the methods of the genuine artist-craftsman we find a true 
honesty in the careful use of right and good materials—a true 
judgment in the ways these materials are used—a true skill in 
their use and a profound satisfaction in the responsibility of 
seeing a job through from beginning to end. Surely these 
qualities of honesty, judgment, skill and a sense of respon- 
sibility are the most essential to life and so very necessary to-day. 
The independence of the craftsman working in his own shop or 
studio has enabled him to live through upheavals and emerge 
with work that quietly points a corrective. In this sense he is a 
leader without wishing or intending to lead. 

If, as we have inferred, these craftsmen have been working in 
Britain throughout the industrial revolution and the two wars 
of the first half of this century, it might well be asked: Why are 
they and their work so little known? The answer js a simple one. 
They are scattered throughout the country—-their work for the 
most part is sold locally or direct to a client. A middleman is 
almost non-existent, for he would make their work too expensive 
or cut their narrow margin of profit to a loss. They do show 
their work in the rare exhibitions that the few good societies: 
hold, but these are too few to enable the public to know 
them. 

Fully aware of this, the societies have for some years felt the 
need to form a centre where their work may be seen in a series 
of exhibitions open permanently to the public. It was not until 
last Easter that such a centre was opened, and this, known as the 
Crafts Centre of Great Britain, is now at 16-17 Hay Hill, 
London, W.1. Five of the leading craft societies are associated 
with the centre and, while continuing their own active life and 
independent policies, combine to keep their work and their 
principles constantly manifest. * 

lhe total membership of this centre is at present not more . 
than 500. Its policy is to maintain the highest possible standards 
of design and workmanship. That the membership is growing 
steadily and that many of the new members are younger crafts- 
men is a sign of the increasing strength of the crafts in Britain 
to-day. Through the medium of the centre their work is getting 


* The history of the craft movement since Ruskin and Morris, and the formation of the 
centre, is told in a booklet sold at the centre for 2s. 64. 
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It is at this point that we should make it clear that we are 
not talking of the simpler acts of craftsmanship such as are the 
concern of the mason, the carpenter, the thatcher or the black- 
smiths and the many other traditional crafts. It may be true 
that some of these were in danger of dying out. The Rural 
Industries Bureau has -been working for some time on this 
problem; it is a different story and one that should be told by 
more competent authorities than myself. 

Our immediate concern is narrowed to a group of craftsmen 
who are original designers and have become known as artist- 
craftsmen. This small group always existed—if less self-con- 
sciously so than it does to-day—and the work of this minority 
has come down through the centuries setting the standards and 
influencing every stratum of activity concerned with craftsman- 
ship. To-day it is not so easy for this minority to make its 
influence felt; there is a wider gap between the work made by 
hand and that made by machine. Yet the clear-sighted in indus- 
try recognize to-day the significance of the work of the indepen- 
dent craftsman and know that there are two lines of production 
running parallel and of equal importance and, no doubt, 
interdependent, namely multiple production to meet the great 
demands of everyday life that must move on a low economic 
level, and on the other hand the searching and tentative 
methods of the craftsman who is in close touch with the funda- 
mental problems of design and use of materials. 

For the essence of craftsmanship is the right choice of 
materials and the right use of tools, beauty of proportion and 
rightness of design according to use. It is this nearness to their 
materials and the identification of tools with materials, design 
and use that give them their attitude amounting almost to a 
religion that they will not relinquish for any form of personal 
gain. Indeed, their obstinacy in maintaining these principles has 
often given them a name for being difficult and unrealistic 
people. Yet we must consider; is it not necessary at times to 
stand aside and alone? The race is not always to the swift, and 
much has been lost in the race for life; indeed many secrets of 
craftsmanship have been lost by wanton carelessness or lack of 
foresight. The newest invention treads too ruthlessly on yester- 
day's way of living. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP TO-DAY 


By JouN FARLEIGH 
(Painter, Engraver, Illustrator) 

N the turmoil and the doubts of this changing world—a 
|: that has always been in a turmoil, changing and full 

of uncertainty—we can be sure of one thing, that somewhere, 
in the country or the town, a craftsman is quietly and per- 
sistently working with his hands, fashioning lovely forms with 
very simple tools. 

On the face of it this persistence, amounting almost to 
obstinacy, is nothing short of amazing. Why, with machines 
capable of a vast multiple production at a low price level, do 
these men and women continue with an apparent disregard of 
present-day conditions? That we should try to understand their 
point of view is most certain, even if it be an effort to do so, for 
I have more than a suspicion that these craftsmen hold the 
thread of what was once called civilization and that we shall 
need something of their outlook if we are to build up rather than 
destroy the proper things of life. 

Where are these craftsmen and what are they doing? The 
general public may be pardoned for thinking that they do not 
exist to-day and that there is no craftsmanship compared to 
that of the past, for they and their work are not easily accessible. 
Yet we might argue also that it is our own lack of enterprise, 
perhaps our own lack of standards, that have blinded us to 
what is going on all over the country: that we have not en- 
couraged craftsmen is not entirely to our own credit. History 
reveals only too clearly that the highest standards of design and 
workmanship were achieved when the artists and craftsmen 
were used by a general public with a taste that was such that 
the artists were on their mettle. 

Nevertheless we should make no complaint either of the 
conditions of a machine-made world or of a public that is harried 
and pushed through life in the struggle to exist: we are not 
concerned with proving a fault either here or there. Our 
purpose is to remind ourselves that craftsmen-designers are still 
pursuing their simple objectives; such is the make-up of man 
that when times seem most complex he is capable of a simplicity 
that 1s almost beyond understanding. 
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round watching the havoc of the Dissolution of the monasteries 
—and ended up off his head; or as good old Stow felt about the 
desecration and destruction in the London churches. All the 
same what remains—palaces, manor-houses, farm-houses, 
cottages, bridges, monuments, tombs, pictures, portraits, jewels, 
clothes, furniture, documents—is apparently inexhaustible. 
What treasures there are for the imagination to feed upon, 
the intelligence to interpret. Who could bear to inhabit a land- 
scape without history? 

And in the end, too, there is the sense of something of the 
Age continuing in us, for all that we betray its message and its 
work on some sides of our activities. One can never forget that 
in our lifetime our country re-capitulated something of the 
Elizabethan Age in the heroic years, 1940-1945; and that the 
world owes more to our resistance then than perhaps it did even 
in 1588! l 

Still—an historian should see things in long-term perspective. 
The astonishing experience of those years proves that the stock 
is sound. The crisis surmounted, danger for the moment over, 
the English are apt to lapse back into too easy-going, good- 
natured ways. That has something to be said for it, as against 
its manifest disadvantages: it is a mistake for a people to be 
forever strung up, in a state of tension—they exhaust them- 
selves before the struggle is on. There is a great deal to be said 
for some relaxation of effort: it enables vital forces to be 
replenished, the natural élan of a people to be recovered before 
the next turn comes. This process with the English is apt to be 
misunderstood by other peoples. But it is always a mistake to 
underestimate the English, particularly what they can do 
when at last aroused. | 

Perhaps a new turn in their affairs is at hand: new faces, new 
hopes; new needs, new responses. 
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thinks he can. But can he do the job himself half so well? Not 

on his life. Then he should be more modest and attempt to 
understand how it is done, when he can't do it himself. If 
contemporary intellectual life, which sets so much store by 
cleverness, were a little cleverer than it is it would realize how 
obfuscating to creation this corrosive atmosphere of criticism 
is. It is like expecting green pastures and the flowers of the field 
in the vicinity of Sheffield. In our time our most admired poet 
has written one fairly slim volume of poetry; there is already a 
whole library of criticism written around and about and all 
over him, almost burying him. In the Elizabethan age there is 
just a handful of works of literary criticism—and all the poetry 
of Marlowe and Spenser and Shakespeare, Drayton, Jonson, 
Ralegh, Donne, Davies, Campion, Nashe and everybody. And 
that is a much healthier and more correct proportion. 

Perhaps I should come to the purer pleasures of research 
into the past—what remains of it, what visible memorials of it 
there are—travelling all over England to piece them together 
in one's mind, to weave once more from the evidences the 
fabric of society which made them, of which they are expres- 
sions. Most people writing history, it seems, make their books 
out of other books. So no wonder they are as dead as cold 
mutton—as Wilde observed to Yeats on a certain occasion; 
without sap, without juice, without marrow, without concrete- 
ness or grit or poetry, without imagination or savour—mostly 
chaff, as anyone who has to read many of them knows. (But 
the fare becomes so much the staple diet that some of those 
who live on it become unable to tell the difference between 
one and the other.) Of course, it depends on the subject: 
diplomatic history—of which there is far too much—is bound 
to be rather sour bran. Far better to have a subject that needs 
a pair of stout boots and to walk in them—as Tawney very 
sensibly advises. 

There I have been lucky, deeply fortunate, with my subject. 
All over England there are memorials of the Elizabethan age, 
as of ages earlier and later. An old country like ours is stored 
with the riches of the past—some of them, it is true, disappear- 
ing, falling into ruin, being pulled down, às one visits them. I 
have often felt as Leland must have done as he journeyed 
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accumulation of capital, magnificent spending; creativeness, 
ambition, achievement. I loathe the assumption of equality on 
the part of those who are obviously unequal to others. I do not 
dislike the Common Man; in fact, I love him—in his proper 
place. But the limits of his intellectual interest are very rapidly 
reached—as Shakespeare and Ben Jonson and other such 
sensible people long ago realized. 

I love the Elizabethan combination of absolute realism 
about the facts of our human condition with the high poetry, 
the creativeness of art that redeems it. I hate—with every 
instinct in my body I hate—the twilight land of ethical high- 
mindedness, the fatuous illusionism about human beings, soft- 
headed assumptions about their indefinite educability and so 
on—all blunting the sharpness, smothering the creativeness, 
the beauty of life. But there is not much doubt that all that is on 
top in contemporary society—except with some such people as 
Vaughan Williams, Walton and Benjamin Britten; Augustus 
john and Piper and Sutherland; Eliot and Evelyn Waugh and 
John Betjeman. 

There is a passage from—of all things—an American, that 
is à propos here: but he is an authority on the Elizabethans, Dr. 
Leslie Hotson. “The Elizabethan world was more spacious 
than ours; why? Because their morality had little room for 
hypocrisy; because their life embraced unafraid traffic with 
painful emotions, that is, with passions. Unable to reduce or 
control physical suffering, they had to face the worst. Conse- 
quently education of children was severe, and they were taught 
not to fear the hardships of life, and to tackle them young. 
Their way of meeting life sharpened their senses, quickened 
their wits, and gave them a grasp of human experience that we 
can only envy." Hence, by the way, in part the astonishing 
miracle of Elizabethan drama. But my point here is that the 
very grimness of the circumstances of the contemporary world, 
the shadow that darkens the scene of civilized life, will force a 
turning away from the easy-going and cushioned illusionism 
quite out of keeping with the true facts of the human condition. 

Then, too, I like the creativeness of the Elizabethan age. I 
detest the niggling, denigrating criticality of ours. Far too much 
criticism everywhere, on every side. Any fool can criticize—or 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 
CONFESSIONS OF AN HISTORIAN 
By A. L. Rowse 


SUPPOSE I have always been interested in the Tudors. 
| ES own private explanation of it goes back to my earliest 
years—and, indeed, I think I have mentioned it in A Cornish 
Childhood. My working-class home had no books in it—none, 
except The Home Preacher and (by accident) a tattered paper 
copy of Fane Eyre. But an old great-uncle and -aunt were a little 
better educated and much more intelligent than my parents. 
They had books in the house; and on my way to and from the 
elementary school, in my earliest years, I used to pore over the 
History of England, particularly the chapter (with illustration) 
dealing with the burnings under “Bloody Mary." 

Various interests have waxed and waned, the Church, poetry 
and politics, the Labour Movement and Cornwall—yet here I 
am, forty years after, still slogging away at the Tudor period. 
It seems to have been destined to be the major love of my life. 
And I think that our vocations are sometimes fixed for us by 
something accidental like this happening to us in early child- 
hood. Whichever is cause and which effect, I take consolation 
from—indeed, great pride in—a remark once made to me by 
G. M. Trevelyan, master of my craft: “I think you really have 
a Tudor mind.” A good thing, too—for Heaven knows I am 
sufficiently out of tune and temper with the contemporary 
world. 

So much the worse for the world, I reflect. Any historian 
will bear me out that there is one record our age indisputably 
holds: it has destroyed more things of beauty, more works of 
art, more monuments of the past than any previous age in the 
history of the world. 

So that from many points of view it has been a great consola- 
tion—an aid to sanity even—to be employed in researching 
into and re-creating an earlier age, and that perhaps the most 
creative and the most significant in the English past. ` 

There are so many things in that age that meet with my 
approval as against the present. ‘Then, the accent in our society 
was all in favour of initiative, incentive, enterprise; thrift, 
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We have different problems to solve. The scientific zeal which 
the Renaissance men bequeathed to us has complicated our 
way of life to the point where only more and more science can 
deal with the complexity of our world society. We are set the 
twofold problem of directing this complex machinery with 
which humanity is saddled—and that involves planning and 
controlling—and at the same time preserving the individual 
freedom without which nothing is worth while. Great tasks 
were imposed on the men who were alive in the sixteenth 
century, and the historian says that they were splendidly 
accomplished. Even more difficult tasks are imposed on those 
who are alive to-day; greater powers of innovation, of adjust- 
ment and spiritual élan are needed to carry us through 
triumphantly. | 

Four centuries hence the historian will record how, in all the 
countries—we stand or fall together now—men acquitted 
themselves. What his verdict will be depends on ourselves—on 
our will to plan and co-operate, and our will to be free. 


THE EDITOR 


THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


The May number of Britain To-day will be a special Festival of 
Britain number, with more pages than usual and more pictures. We 
shall publish a message of welcome to overseas readers visiting this 
country from the Lord President of the Council, the Right Hon. 
HERBERT Morrison, M.P., who has played so great a part in launching 
the Festival; and an article by Mr. GERALD Barry, its Director- 
General. | 

We shall have many articles which will be practically useful and 
stimulating to those who will be exploring Britain in the Festival 
months. Mr. CroucH WIL.LrtAMs-ELuis, the architect and town and 
country planner, will write on “Seeing Britain Front and Back.” Mr. 
Joun Harvey, an expert on ecclesiastical architecture, will write about 
churches that should be looked for. Those who want to know how to 
get about the country by road, rail, car or bus, and how to seek hotel 
accommodation, will turn specially to the article by Mr. RussErr 
MUIRHEAD, the editor of so many famous guides. 

There will be maps and a Festival programme; and guidance from 
our theatre, art, film and music critics. 
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until society had first properly established the principle of 
equality among equals, and the inalienable claims of every 
individual human being. And again, in regard to that hypo- 
critical “twilight land of ethical high-mindedness," it is worth 
remembering that such flabby sentimentality could hardly have 
come into being unless there had first been that genuine 
humanitarianism, inherent in Christianity, which has been 
immensely developed in the last century and a half, and remains 
the main hope of averting future wars. It is lamentable that the 
counterfeit should so often take the place of the true, but that 
only makes it the more important to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

I suppose it is true that our age has destroyed more things 
of beauty than any previous age. ‘The war with its high explosive 
and incendiary bombs was responsible for much of that; but 
even more beauty has been destroyed by spreading industrialism 
and the creeping of ugly buildings over the land. On the other 
hand, was there ever an age which devoted more effort to the 
prevention of such destruction, and to the preservation of 
beautiful country and beautiful buildings? The slums which 
were erected in industrial areas in the nineteenth century were 
on a vast scale; but few slum dwellings of that period were 
worse than the hovels in which Elizabethan peasants dwelt. 
(See Shakespeare's testimony in King Lear.) Intensive efforts 
have been made in the present century to abolish slums. 

But there is no room for complacency. The Elizabethans 
lived at one great turning-point in the history of the world— 
marking the end of medievalism and the ushering in of the 
modern. We live at another great turning-point, possibly 
marking the end of the era which started with the intellectual 
and geographical renaissance. It is stimulating to compare 
and contrast our epoch with that very splendid period when the 
mind burst its bonds and the spirit of adventure set Englishmen, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Frenchmen, Netherlanders and 
other Europeans scouring the oceans and exploring new lands. 
The Homeric heroes were wont to avow that their fathers were 
better men than themselves; yet in the eyes of their descendants 
those heroes were second to none. The example of our finest 
ancestors is a corrective to the insidious disease of complacency. 
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it is profitable to compare as far as one can our own age with 
other ages, whether for enlightenment only or also for self- 
improvement. 

But if we do so, we should remember that we can only get a 
just comparison if the past, viewed historically, is compared 
with a present also historically viewed—an Elizabethan 
England as seen by Mr. Rowse with a modern England as 
seen by some other Mr. Rowse four hundred years hence. 
Shall we of this age, so considered, and so compared, come off 
better or worse viewed in a distant perspective? The future 
historian will seek to be as fair to our age as Mr. Rowse has been 
to the Elizabethan. 

. Mr. Rowse does not conceal the fact that he is “out of tune 
and temper with the contemporary world." How many people 
feel like that in this troublesome age! It 1s indeed desirable that, 
with a high standard set in the past before us, we should make 
a searching scrutiny of our own shortcomings, and emulate the 
best of our ancestors. Without some divine discontent with what 
is amiss in our age we should neither improve nor maintain our 
civilized life. If I were an Elizabethan endowed with some 
twentieth-century tastes J should justly complain of a number 
of things belonging to the sixteenth century—for instance, the 
prevalence of pleasure in cruelty, and the prevalence of dirt.. 
Mr. Rowse, having.many Elizabethan tastes, justly complains 
of certain defects of the twentieth century. I agree with him in 
disliking the assumption of equality among unequals; “the 
twilight land of ethical high-mindedness"; “‘easy-going and 
cushioned illusionism" ; .and, of course, “the grimness of the 
circumstances of the contemporary world." | 

In regard to the last, who cannot regret the continuing 
threats of war and the painful necessities of rearmament which 
follow, the heavy taxation which is an aftermath of the last war, 
the shortage of goods and the controls which such shortages 
thrust on us, and the changing values of money which are 
among the causes of industrial unrest? But it remains for some 
twenty-fourth century Mr. Rowse to assess the spirit with which 
our generation faced these evils and in the long run overcame 
them. As for the assumption of equality among unequals, one 
must point out that that is an error which could not have arisen 
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GENERATION or two ago it was the view of most 

historians that there can be no such thing as a history of 

our own times; that what is written about our own 
generation is not history because the writer lacks the aloofness, 
the perspective, and also the documents necessary to a scientific 
study of the past. ‘That view has been considerably modified in 
the present century by the actual appearance of historical 
works, dealing with very recent events, by historically minded 
men such as G. M. Trevelyan, Arnold ‘Toynbee, Seton-Watson, 
G. P. Gooch and R. C. K. Ensor (who is engaged in bringing 
his history of England down to a very recent time). It can be 
reasonably maintained that we, who have our own generation 
in our bones, know more about it than anyone will know a 
hundred years hence; on the other hand it js difficult to look 
upon it with dispassionate aloofness and make an objective 
picture of it. 

I raise the question now because it is relevant to the provoca- 
tive article by Mr. A. L. Rowse which follows in these pages. 
Mr. Rowse is perhaps the most distinguished of the younger 
historians who are writing in this country, and has recently 
produced an illuminating first volume of a comprehensive 
account of the Elizabethan Age. In that history he has not been 
content to study books and written documents; he has also 
been going about the country looking for surviving evidences 
of the life of that time, endeavouring to get under the skin of the 
Elizabethan people. It is likely that at this moment his mind is 
most absorbed in the task of re-creating the picture of that 
period; yet he is also a student of our own. In any case I think 
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CHURCHILL 
WAR MEMOIRS 


Of Volume I 


WICKHAM STEED broadcast on the B.B.C.: 


"There is no book like it. Monumental, formidable, devastating 
and enthralling.” 


Of Volume II 


WILSON HARRIS said in the Spectator: 

“To describe Mr. Churchill’s second volume as monumental is to 
state the.incontestable in the form of a commonplace. How could 
it be anything but monumental? When before through all the 
centuries of this island’s history has such a theme been matched 
with such a pen? " 


Of Volume HI 


The Yorkshire Post said : 

"Would Mr. Churchill do it again? Would he be able to make his 
record of 1941 as vivid and inspiring as its ever memorable predecessor 
Their Finest Hour? "There need not be the faintest misgiving about 
it. This volume, too, is superb.” 
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VOLUME IV 


THE HINGE OF 
FATE 


Covers the year 1942 and the first five months of 1943 


Mr. Churchill’s Fourth Volume covers the fall of Singapore and the reverses 
to the Allies in the Pacific; the invasion of Burma, the Arctic Convoys, the 
attacks on Malta, the retreat in North Africa; and then goes on to the turn 
of the tide when the Eighth Army pushed the Germans and Italians out of 
North Africa and plans were made for the invasion of Italy. 


Publication of this volume has been delayed in order to include in the English 
edition all the revisions and corrections which Mr. Churchill was making 
even after the publication of the American edition. It will be published this 
summer. 


928 pp., 37 maps, 22 in colour, 4 folding maps, 25;— net 
Cassell & Company Ltd., 37/38 St. Andrew's Hill, London, E.C.4 
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49 
attributable to the influence of this essay 
. over two decades. Yet its republication, un- 
changed, is welcome, for the Whigs have 
successors equally given to perversion. 
Whether the devil of partisanship can be 
completely exorcised from Clio is doubtful. 
Professor Butterfield in effect demands of 
the historian disinterestedness towards pre- 
sent and past alike. If one concedes that 
history will always be written at several 
. levels, ranging from the austere research- 


worker to the popularizing journalist and : 


the propagandist politician, it becomes 
easier to detect tbe self-styled historian with 
an axe to grind. 


YANGTSE INCIDENT. By Lawrence 
Earl. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

The story of H.M.S. Amethyst, here graphi- 
cally pieced together from accounts of the 
men concerned, was worth retelling for two 
reasons. First, the assault upon a supply ship 
under safe conduct, its apparent immobili- 
zation and the crew’s three-months’ duress 
in gruelling conditions, followed by surprise 
breakout and remarkable return to liberty, 
in themselves make an inspiring tale. 
Secondly, the book gives detailed informa- 
tion of Communist tactics, attempting to 
extort admission of guilt and indemnity by 
alternately raising hopes of release, then 
dashing them again in endless succession. 
Of the result of determined and vigilant 
resistance to all lures save freedom with 
honour the Yangtse incident affords timely 
and eloquent testimony. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN THE 
WORLD WAR. Vol. IV, 1940-45. 
By Captain Norman Macmillan. 
Harrap. 158. 

This, the final volume of Captain Mac- 

millan’s history, has the customary technical 

excellence and some qualities that will 
especially commend it to popular interest. 

It contains separate sections on the Fighter, 

Coastal and Bomber Commands and most 

of the main battles are covered against these 

backgrounds, ‘The invasion of Normandy, 
for instance, stands out as an astonishing 
demonstration of Germany’s missed oppor- 
tunities in the air; and, indeed, it is d propos 
of this failure that he writes of the Luftwaffe 
"frittered away by misuse and misconcep- 
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tion of the strategic employment of air 


power." And in dealing with the Far East 
he criticizes the whole basis of the strategy 
for the defence of Malaya. This study, like 
its predecessor, while satisfying technical 
demand, and in its valuable appendices 
providing accurate information, is .never 
lifeless. 


THREE SCOTTISH COLOURISTS. 
By T. J. Honeyman. Nelson. 18s. 
S. J. Peploe, F. C. B. Cadell and Leslie 
Hunter were contemporaries who all died 
in the nineteen-thirties, when two of them 
were in their early fifties. Something more 
than high quality and French influences 
binds their work together. Mr. Honeyman's 
book is an open attempt to vindicate the 
claims of modern Scottish painters and of 
these three men in particular. It is not the: 
first of such attempts, but it is one of the 
weightiest and the author is exceptionally 
well qualified to make it. Many Englishmen 
will agree, and have long agreed, that his 
three colourists have never yet won adequate 


‘appreciation south of the Tweed. It will 


come, and books like Mr. Honeyman’s can 
hasten, just a little, its arrival. There are 
forty-three reproductions, sixteen in colour. 


A SECOND TREASURY OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT LETTERS. 
^ Edited by Wallace Brockway and Bart 
Keith Winter. Heinemann. 215. 
Whether letter-writing is an art or a 
spontaneous necessity, it certainly appears 
in this lavish collection as an act of some 
significance that outlasts its moment. 
Following the plan of a volume published 
in 1941, these letters are again drawn from 
several countries and all periods. Arranged 
chronologically, they have also been classi- 
fied according to their subjects or senti- 


.ments, and each carries its editorial notes 


and introduction. Thus presented, the scope 
and variety are seen to be immense. Many 
of them appeal with an unquenched vitality 
to either head or heart, besides offering 
scraps of biography that tantalize the 
reader with an immediate wish to explore 
even further. For the richness it already 
contains the anthology is to be warmly 
recommended. 
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From “Facades and Faces." Written and 
illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER, 8s. 6d. 


sardonic humour. The book is divided into 
three parts dealing with the liberation of 
Holland and Belgium, the advance along 
the Rhine, the occupation of Germany. 
‘These operations are seen from the point of 
view of a group of N.C.O.’s belonging to 
an Intelligence unit: necessarily, the men 
‘see little fighting, but much administrative 
routine which Mr. MacInnes describes 
very well, 


EDWARD GARNETT. 
Bates. Parrish. 6s. 


By H. E. 


Garnett, who died in 1937, was known to’ 


the general public as the mentor of Gals- 
worthy and Conrad; but in fact successive 
generations of serious writers sought his 
counsel and the steep and rocky road to 
which he regularly pointed. His influence 
is incalculable. Forming one of a series 
called Personal Portraits, Mr. Bates’ little 
volume gains much by keeping strictly to 
the editors’ directions. There is an excel- 
lently contrived likeness of Garnett, full of 
the mingled fastidiousness and fullness 
which were the mark alike of his person, of 
his thoughts, and of the high, sceptical voice 
in which they were uttered; there is the 
sketch, in slightly fainter pencil, of Mr. 
Bates himself; and, not least, there is the 
close recording of the contact of the analyst 
and the observer, of a rare critical percep- 
tion, at once delicate and hard as steel, and 
a'young, creative mind. 


THE DOLPHIN IN THE WOOD. 

By Ralph Bates. Hart-Davis. 105. 6d. 
Mr. Ralph Bates, the distinguished author 
of The Olive Field and other Spanish studies, 
has broken a ten-years’ silence with a 
nostalgic evocation of his native Wiltshire. 
Indeed, though his central theme is the 
struggle between the spirit of adventure in 


4) 
a disorientated young man and the tradi- 
tional way of life to which he returns after 
the First World War, a reader is less con- 
scious of the imaginative conflict than of the 
real sensations of exile and longing which 
belong to Mr. Bates himself. The result is 
a weakness of portraiture as far as the 
central characters are concerned. Roger's 
waywardness and acts of violence are 
inadequately explained in terms of his 
career in the Army. What is memorable in 
the novel is the beautiful English landscape 
idealized but not falsified by recollection in 
absence and the touching bewilderment 
inspired in the minor characters of this rural. 
scene by war and change. 


WINGLESS VICTORY. Related by 
Anthony Richardson. Odhams. 
gs. 6d. 

No escape story, when discovery seems ' 

inevitable and the penalty is final, can fail 

to excite interest. Although it loses edge 
slightly by relation in the third person, this 
account of Air Marshal Embry’s walk-out 
from France, 1940, has more interest than 
most. Twice recaptured after being shot 
down, this indomitable optimist broke 
column, swam the Somme, was nearly 
drowned in a swamp and then, to thwart 
fresh pursuit, buried himself in a dunghill. 

So, finding food and wardrobe in deserted 

farms and masquerading as Irish, American, 

Spaniard by turns, he skirmished his way 

to a neutral frontier and home to fight again. 


THE WHIG INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY. By H. Butterfield. 
Bell. "s. 6d. | 

If the specifically Whig interpretation of 

history is now discredited, the fact is partly 
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Britanniz, a classic of imaginative literature, 
which dominated antiquarian thought 
until the time of the Humanists. Even then 
national prejudice affected speculation. 
Sixteenth-century Scots historians are very 


cautious about accepting Brutus: the ' 


Arthurian drama is located in the North, 
and Caractacus becomes a Border chieftain; 
but they have no qualm about Scotland 
being named after Scota, daughter of the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. Their English 
counterparts firmly reject Scota, but insist 
on the validity of old King Coel and his 
forebears. - . 

Mr. Kendrick’s survey dwells on the 
richly detailed topographical notes of 
Leland, and concludes with the ‘‘directive 
power” of Gamden. By his suave dismissal 
of national mythology, by his sense of 
historical continuity and organization of 
material, Camden represents the point at 
which the modern study of Antiquities 
begins. Mr. Kendrick’s learned book is aptly 
and wittily dedicated to Messrs. Piper and 
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TWO QUARTERLIES 


The November number of The Adelphi 
(2s. 6d. quarterly) was the first under Prof. 
Ifor Evans! editorship. For twenty-five 
years this journal was edited by Mr. 
Middleton Murry, who made it the plat- 
form for his own esoteric views of art and 
literature. Prof. Evans proposes to throw 
his net more widely. In the opening number 
there is a characteristic essay on Comedy by 
the dramatist Christopher Fry, and a 
discriminating “reassessment” of Robert 
Frost by C. M. Bowra. 

Nine, “a magazine of Poetry and Criti- 
cism" (as. 6d. quarterly), has survived six 
numbers, and is continuing hopefully. 'T'his 
journal refuses to remain within what Mr. 
Carne-Ross calls “the prison house of ‘con- 
temporary values,’ " and faces “the task of 
revaluating the past." There is much 
competent and often challenging writing 
in it. In offering “the guidance which only 
the best authors can give" it takes its stand, 
rather uncompromisingly, against those who 
“keep a perpetual ear cocked for the least 
utterance from the Great Throbbing Pre- 
sent." We detect interesting signs of the 
newer novelty. 
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COLLECTED POEMS. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Edited with an 
Introduction and notes by Janet 
Adam Smith. Hart-Davis, 185. 

Stevenson's poems have never been so well 
edited before. This collection is much 
nearer to being definitive than any previous 
edition, for Miss Adam Smith has brought 
sensitive perception as well as exact 
scholarship to what has obviously been a 
labour of love. It includes all the poems 
which Stevenson himself passed for pub- 
lication, and a liberal selection of those 
which appeared posthumously, with a long 
introduction, critical and bibliographical, 
and over a hundred pages of notes. The 
texts of the posthumous poems have been 
corrected from the manuscripts as far as 
possible. The book reveals Stevenson 
afresh as a minor poet of sincerity and 
charm, with a nice ear for “the ring of 
words." 


A VAGRANT AND OTHER 
POEMS. . By David Gascoyne. 
Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 

Those who valued this young poet's last- 
published book (1943) are likely to be 
disappointed in this one. The earlier poems, 
which owed much to surrealism, were the 
subjective and passionate utterance of an 
original mind; a number of them had 
considerable visionary power. The thirty 
short pieces in this book are more objective 
but though technically accomplished are, 
with two or three exceptions, very minor 
verse. A prevailing mood of general dis- 
illusionment and uncertainty is often 
expressed with a laconic cleverness; how- 
ever, this is sometimes offset by a note of 
touching simplicity when the poet finds in 
the byways of life that flashes of beauty, 
love, or innocence can still flower. 


TO THE VICTORS THE SPOILS. 
By Colin MacInnes. MacGibbon G Kee. 
195. 6d. ` 

In modern war the spoils are negligible 

and the victory is hardly noticeable—that 

is the point made by Mr. MacInnes in this 
very accomplished first book. He makes the 
point a sharp one by reason of his detach- 
ment, which enables him to look at human 
actions clearly and to record them witb 
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burne in this connection). All this is best 
summed up in this eighteenth-century cri de 
ceur : 

My dear dear mother. If you don't let me 
come home I die—1 am all over ink, and my 
fine clothes have been spoilt—I have been 
tost in a blanket and seen a ghost. Your 
dutiful and most unhappy son. Freddy. 

But there is too little from the other side. 
I should like to have seen more of the 
curricula of schools at various periods. We 
do indeed get something of Ascham, but 
nothing of the much more interesting 
Milton on education. The Elizabethan 
extracts are thin; and while the anthologist 
tries to cover all aspects of schooling—night 
schools, Sunday schools and so on—he does 
not consider that in the sixteenth century 
the university was much more a school than 
now. Boys went there from the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. 


KENNETH YOUNG 


A GOTHIC FANTASY 


GORMENGHAST. By Mervyn 
Peake. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 155. 
Mr. Mervyn Peake is a master of the 
grotesque both in prose and line. Extremely 
individual, quite unaffected by current 
preoccupations and style, he pursues his 
Gothic fancies regardless of the world about 
him. For no morals, thank goodness, are 
to be drawn from this weird world of 
Gormenghast where young Titus Groan, 
heir to that Earl of the earlier story who 
went mad and was eaten by owls, grows 
up in a sinister world of shadows, plots, 
maniacs and decay. Mr. Peake loves words 
for their own sake. This is not Kafka's 
castle or any kingdom symbolic of the 
outside world. It is simply a child's night- 
mare related and embellished by a poetical 
but unsophisticated grown-up. We are not 
even frightened by the sinister Steerpike, 
arch-rebel and climber, as he meditates and 
performs his deeds of blood; the nightmare 
is too artistically designed for that. Indeed 
so pictorial is Mr. Peake's whole method 
that one prefers rather to peruse a chapter 
or series of effects here and there than to 
read the book as a story. Some of these 
scenic effects—the flooding of the castle, 
the pursuit of Steerforth through the 
waters of submerged Gormenghast, the 
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Frontispiece to ** Gormenghast”” 


advance of the Countess with her dark red 
hair and the coiling froth of her white 
cats—are very fine. One wonders at the 
prodigal flow of opulent coloured words, 
the graceful convolutions of the prose. 
With the same lavish but fastidious hand 
Mr. Peake embroiders his comic figures, 
Irma Prunesquallor the frustrated but not 
inhibited virgin with her immediate need 
for forty men and the dessicated Professors 
in their wine-red robes. It may be felt that 
in this enormous second volume, Mr. 
Peake goes on a little bit too Jong. But it 
cannot be said that his fantasy flags or his 
power of word-spinning fails. One thinks of 
his book not as a fantastic novel but as a 
decorative album of the grotesque and the 


macabre. Marre HANNAH 


BRITISH ORIGINS 


BRITISH ANTIQUITY. By T. D. 

Kendrick. Methuen. 21s. 
The Director of the British Museum 
delightfully outlines some of the more 
remarkable fictions ‘about the origin of 
British Society: the Kings of Albion, 
descending from Æneas through Brutus 
(1170 B.c.); the great King Lucius (died 
A.D. 156), who maintained his authority in 
the history books until the late nineteenth 
century, and King Coel of Colchester, 
whose daughter was St. Helena, mother of 
the Great Constantine. 

King Arthur is small beer beside this 
dynasty. Most of these phantasmal splen- 
dours stem from the Historia Regum 
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Harriet Arbuthnot is not revealed as 
vibrant, imaginative or impulsive, though 
it is evident that she inspired rich affection 
both from her husband and the Duke 
himself. But she does show a total honesty 
and truthfulness, borne out not by “‘revela- 
tions" but by her patient and exhaustive 
chronicling of the day-to-day matters that 
occupy her mind. It is quite evident that 
matters of Government come first and last, 
although she may vividly paint in per- 
sonalities, or enjoy a shocking tale of the 
King and his mistresses, She meets the Duke 
constantly and openly, and if she is con- 
cerned about his illnesses she hangs more 
breathlessly on his political duels with 
George IV. The Duke had reported Mme. 
de Stael as asserting that “discuter sur la 
politique, c'est vivre.” With something 
less of ebullience, this applied to Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, whether or no the Duke saw 
the analogy; and her view of admini- 
strative affairs, intrigues, negotiations, with 
the men behind them, must be placed now 
beside those of the Greville and Creevey 
memoirs in focusing the general panorama. 

In each case prejudice must be allowed 
for. With the Duke himself she is dis- 
criminating, arguing or even quarrelling a 
little, but undoubtedly enjoying and return- 
ing a great affection which was shared 
largely by Arbuthnot. When she died 
suddenly of cancer in 1834, Arbuthnot and 
the Duke were drawn so close together by 
grief and sympathy that in time the 
bereaved husband removed himself bag 
and baggage to live with his so-called rival. 


SYLVA NORMAN 


CARIBBEAN ISLES 


THE TRAVELLER'S TREE. By 

Patrick Leigh-Fermor. Murray. 21s. 
Mr. Leigh-Fermor's account of his journey 
through the Caribbean islands stands head 
and shoulders, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, above most travel books of 
recent years. It has the intellectual scope, 
it has been done with the leisure and 
thoroughness, that contemporary considera- 
tions have often hindered in other travellers. 
It is not, as Mr. Leigh-Fermor regrets in 
. his preface, anything like complete: the 
Dutch islands of the Spanish Main, St. 
Vincent, some of the smaller of the Lesser 
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Antilles, as well as the wider political and 
economic issues underlying the larger 
islands, have been omitted. Against this, 
there are good solid sections on Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Haiti and 
Jamaica. If Mr. Leigh-Fermor goes 
cautiously over the less agreeable aspects 
of Colonial administration, as well as the 
various problems of colour, there is no 
doubt where his sympathies lie. An implicit 
modesty and the consciousness of being both 
guest and stranger ‘prevent more direct 
expression of opinion on those crucial 
ambiguities of West Indian administration 
that bubble fiercely away below the 
languorous surface of life. 

None the less the particular ee of 
West Indian life, with its various kinds of 
unease, its qualities of landscape, belief, 
culture and comfort, is admirably estab- 
lished. Mr. Leigh-Fermor re-creates with 
dazzling richness the beauty of these two 
strings of islands. He is always curious and 
takes pains to inform himself about their 
past, their amorphous present and the 
nature of those superstitions that survive 
from one to the other. As well, he is intensely 
interested in the development of language, 
and his comments on this, as well as on 
such things as Voodoo in Haiti or a renais- 
sance in painting, are never less than 
discerning and excellently formulated. The 
book is finely illustrated by the photo- 
graphs of Mr. A. Costa, one of Mr. Leigh- 
Fermor’s companions. 

ALAN Ross 


GOOD, CLEAN WITS 


THE ENGLISH AT SCHOOL: An 
Anthology. Edited by G. F. Lamb. 
Allen @ Unwin. 125. 6d. 

Early in the sixteenth century, Sir Thomas 

Elyot exclaimed: "Lord God! how many 

good and clean wits of children be nowadays 

perished by ignorant schoolmasters!" And 
it is no doubt true that there have been, and 
still are, bad schoolmasters, just as there 
are bad doctors or cooks or artists. But this 
anthology seems to over-emphasize the bad 
side of schools; we are shown a long pro- 
cession of unhappy. schoolboys, tossed in 
blankets, roasted on common-room fires, 

whipped, beaten and underfed (though I 

was surprised to find nothing from Swin- 
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studies, one quality common to all Professor 
Cole’s writing cannot be disguised. It is the 
sympathy and humanity which turned a 
brilliant young economist more than a 
generation ago into one of the intellectual 
fathers of the British Labour Party. 


C. M. WOODHOUSE 


COMIC SAND 


HAROLD'S LEAP. By Stevie Smith. 
Illustrated by the Author. Chapman 
@ Hall, 10s. Od. 

Miss Stevie Smith’s verses belong to no 

describable category. The drawings which 

appear on every page might lead us to 
expect something wholly frolicsome, but as 
we read the frolic turns to sadness or irony. 

Discovering at first something compounded 

of the Bab Ballads, Belloc’s Nonsense Verses 

and Blake’s Songs of Innocence, one has only 
begun to have a notion of what these verses 
hold; their child’s play and their mock 
romanticism cover fearsome doctrines of 
death and eternity and retribution, or sorry 
human striving against Fate; the childish- 
ness of the style gives something ghoulish to 
the doctrines. ‘‘Harold’s Leap" itself is the 
saga of an ineffectual hero who “succeeded 
in doing nothing but die” (and so very 
absurdly). In another poem the tragedy ofa 
foolish race of mortals appears to arise from 
the starlight “setting the thoughts in an 
inconsequent dance." The author's incon- 
sequence is almost systematic. One cannot 
guess where one will end when one begins 

I married the Earl of Egremont 

I never saw him by day, 

I had him in bed at night, 

And cuddled him tight. 

Or she may begin with the heir of all the 
ages. -= 
Man is coming out of the mountains 
But his tail is caught in the pass, 


Why does he not free himself? 
Is he not an ass? 


And we may not be sure whether she is 
thinking of Lord Tomnoddy or the United 
Nations when she ends 

Will he come out of the mountains? 
It is touch and go. 

“Deeply Morbid” is the title of one poem. 
Her own verse escapes morbidity in the sure 
refuge of comicality. The ostrich plunges its 
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From “ Harold’s Leap ”? 


head comically in the sand. But this ostrich 
knows what it is doing. It is a very clever, 


' sardonic and unusual ostrich. 


R. A, Scorr-JAwEs 


MRS. ARBUTHNOT 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. 
ARBUTHNOT, 1820-1832. Edited 
by Francis Bamford and the Duke of 
Wellington. Macmillan. 2 Vols. 655. 

For anyone interested in the politics and 

personalities of George IV’s reign the 

diaries of Mrs. Arbuthnot, published now 

for the first time (though by no means a 

discovery), will hold an endless fascination. 

Had she lived in the present day she would 

undoubtedly have stood for Parliament, 

where her interests lie. A confirmed Tory, 
straitlaced enough in that era of pre- 

Victorian extravagance, she was the 

daughter of the second son of the eighth 

Duke of Westmorland, and had married an 

ex-diplomatist, holding office during this 

period under Lord Liverpool and the Duke 
of Wellington. Charles Arbuthnot was 
twenty-six years older than his charming 
wife; it was easy enough for the world of 
scandal to interpret her close friendship, 
over all these years, with the Duke of 

Wellington, as a closer and more scandalous 

liaison. It will be harder to cling to that 

theory now that her journal is before us. 
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iluminating in order to get on with his 
translation of Virgil. Then he will be “up 
to the neck trying out designs of papers, 
chintzes and carpets" or “at Merton, 
anxiously superintending the first printing 
of The Strawberry Thief He writes to a 
daughter: “It really would be rather 
convenient for me to bave a little gout, in 
order to do some literary work." He was 
then translating the Odyssey and records, 
of a journey to lecture to Dublin socialists, 
"fifty lines of Homer on the boat," and 
during all this time he was also working 
fervently for the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings (which he helped to 
found in 1887) and other efforts to prevent 
the disfiguration of the country he loved. 

Ihe letters make it clear that despite 
his few deep. affections Morris's happiness 
came from work and from things of beauty 
rather than from his fellow creatures. It 
was as a matter of conscience that he 
laboured so patiently for socialism . among 
uncongenial “comrades,” in hideous places 
and with growing disillusionment. 

Morris's head. was not so much in the 
clouds as is generally supposed. “We cannot 
turn our people back into Catholic English 
peasants and Guild craftsmen" he wrote in 
1884, “or into Norse bonders, much as may 
be said for such conditions of life." A year 
later he writes to Lady Burne-Jones: “I 
have no more faith than a grain of mustard 
seed in the future history of ‘civilization,’ 
which I know now is doomed to destruction, 
and probably before very long. What a 
joy to think of! And how often it’consoles 
me to think of barbarism once more 
flooding the world, and real feelings and 
passions, however rudimentary, taking the 
place of our wretched hypocrisies.” 

We know more about barbarism than 
he did. 


THE GREATEST GOOD 


ESSAYS IN SOCIAL THEORY. By 
G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. 15s. 
Writers who put out collections of their 
essays, written at various times for various 
purposes, usually introduce them with a 
preface explaining how, in spite of appear- 
ances, they really have a connected 
theme and affinity. They are not thrown 
together at random, we are to understand, 


- 
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and it was not accident or convenience but 
a common purpose that brought them 
together for publication. Professor Cole has 
candidly done just the opposite. “Each 
essay stands by itself," says his preface, “‘and 
there is no pretence of making a connected 
book out of them.” His candour is disarming 
and shrewd. It disposes the reader sympa- 
thetically to look for the connecting thread 
to which a more pretentious approach 
might have left him obstinately blind. Nor 
is it difficult to become aware of a single 
thread running through the sixteen essays, 
though it is not easy to define it. 

“I am on the side of the common people," 
says Professor Cole in his last essay, “in the 
sense that I want all men to have an equal 
chance of the good life and of living it in 
the ways that suit them best.” That article 
of faith informs all the essays in the book, 
though they are spread over nine years; 
and it would have been the same if they had 
been spread over fifty. However different 
their approach (which probably means, 
however different the audience for which 
they were intended), they are all concerned 
with the ways in which such an ideal can be 
realized and the mistakes by which it can 
be missed; the human and economic handi- 
caps from which it has to start, the steps 
that have been taken at one time or another 
towards it, the theories it has inspired, the 
obstacles in the way and the men who have 
helped to overcome them by precept, 
example or rebellion; the failures and 
relapses of stubbornness, folly or com- 
placency. 

Sometimes the approach is strictly 
academic, as in the discussion of develop- 
ments in the social sciences, or of the 
political theories of Rousseau and Comte. 
Sometimes it is deliberately provocative, 
as in the essays on the Communist Mani- 
festo and on the claims of nationality. 
Sometimes it is both practical and prophetic, 
as in the proposals for reform of the Civil 
Service, drafted in 1949. Sometimes it is 
rather self-consciously simplified, as in 
talking down to the man in the street on 
education, democracy or social morality; 
and there it.is least successful. But though 
the style can be modulated to several levels, 
and the text of the discourse can be any- 
thing from the value of soviets (in the 
original sense) to tlie futility of classical 
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may be feared that a completely planned 
society would be compelled to rely on forced 
labour and that when planning is carried 
beyond quite narrow limits it must be 
incompatible with political liberty. The 
one system which certainly will not work is 
that in which monetary incentives are 
reduced to vanishing point and nothing is 
put in their place—and this, Mr. Law 
holds, is the direction in which we are 
rapidly moving. 

In his final chapter, “The Root of the 
Matter," Mr. Law comes down to first 
principles. He makes an uncompromising 
claim that there can be no true thinking or 
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beneficial action unless we realize that man 
is a spiritual being and that “his funda- 
mental relationship is not with society or 
the state. It is with God." It is interesting. 
to note that in his concluding paragraphs 
he takes a definitely “apocalyptic” view of 
history and of the conflict between good and 
evil and in the last words of the book he 
proclaims his faith: “We shall not with- 
stand the Prince of Darkness unless we seek 
again the grace of God." 

This is a disturbing, challenging and 
deeply pondered book. It can be criticized 
in detail, but its thesis must be considered 
as a whole. 


THE REAL WILLIAM MORRIS 


By EprrH SHACKLETON 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Philip Henderson. 
Longmans. 255. | 

The publication of some hundreds of 

William Morris’s letters comes in good 

time. So rare a being as Morris must 

inevitably inspire legend, and there have 
been one or two recent books, designed for 
popular appeal, which have exaggerated 
his picturesqueness and minimized his 
stature as a creative artist. Letters can be 
misleading when read without those they 
answer, but in these Morris does reveal 
himself as a more complicated being than 
the cursing “Topsy? of some impres- 


sionistic accounts or the sentimental dreamer ` 


of others, though there are no introspective 
outpourings and not one of the letters is 
written with a thought of its being pre- 
served. 

In a well-balanced introductory outline 
of Morris's life, Mr. Philip Henderson 
refers cautiously to the puzzle of the rela- 
tionship between Rossetti and Mrs. William 
Morris, which, though "Victorian good 
manners kept it out of print for so long, is 
now a matter of common speculation. 
*"There may be rio positive evidence for it," 
he says, **but it is fairly obvious that Rossetti 
was deeply in love with Jane Morris." It 


would be exceptional if a woman of Jane's - 


rare beauty had been allowed to sail 
through life in emotional calm. She was 


notably inarticulate, but her daughter May, 
in leaving the letters between Rossetti and 
Jane to the British Museum with the injunc- 
tion that they should not be consulted until 
1989, has given strength to the assumption 
that, whether she returned his passion or 
not, Rossetti had been a disturbing element 
in her so silent life. If the love was mutual 
it would explain Jane's nervous invalidism, 
and give deeper reason for Morris's first 
journey to Iceland, when he left. Rossetti 
at Kelmscott with Jane—exactly the sort 
of conduct he might have laid down for a 
fair-minded husband in his JVowhere, that 
Utopia where jealousy and the idea of 
possession in regard. to women were not 
approved. 

The letters to his wife,. courteous and 
tender, have an almost apologetic note 
which could be due to a shadow between 
them. It was to his daughter Jenny, whose 
invalidism was his great grief, that he 
wrote with unrestrained affection, telling of 
the things that most pleased him—the 
flowers and birds at Kelmscott, his fishing 


_and his work. The final letter in this collec- 


tion was written to this “dearest” own 
child” to tell her that the doctors will not 
let him come to Kelmscott: “Please, my 
own dear love, forgive me, for I long to see 
you with all my heart.” 

The amazing productive energy of Morris 
is continually revealed. In one letter he is 
dyeing wool bright blue in a new Vat, in 
the next he will be having to lay aside his 


picture of these crucial years. These first 
two parts of the book, indeed, are virtually 
` the story of Lenin's achievement. Yet the 
author has not aimed to compose a history 
. in terms of individual personalities: his aim 
has been “to write the history not of the 
events of the revolution . . . but of the 
political, social and economic order which 
emerged from it.” The third and final part 
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resulting from the October Revolution, and 
with the too-little-known settlement of the 
nationalities question among the complex 
mosaic of races and nationalities which had 
formed the Russian Empire. One closes the 
book with a quickened sense of the grandeur 
of the historical events with which the book 
deals and which the author so successfully 
conveys to the reader, and with eager 
expectation of the other volumes. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE UTOPIANS 


By THe Very Rev. W. R. Matruews, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's 


deals with the constitutional changes 
RETURN FROM UTOPIA, by 
Richard Law. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


It is not often that a reviewer can predict 
with confidence that a book will be regarded 
as important by the historians who in the 
future will write about the present century, 
and perháps most rare to find such a book 
among works of political controversy. Mr. 
Law's Return from Utopia has many of the 
marks. of significance. It is written with 
force and elegance; the argument. is clearly 
set out and lucidly presented; there are 
.passages of grave eloquence. Though the 
book contains severe criticism of policies 
which have been pursued by the: Labour 
Party in Britain, the reader is spared the 
wearisome small change of party recrimina- 
tion. The opinions with which Mr. Law 
disagrees are fairly stated and their advo- 
cates are treated as intelligent and well- 
disposed men. In short, it is a book for 
intelligent persons who really want to arrive 
at the truth. The comparison with Burke 
suggests itself, for Mr. Law while engaged 
in Conservative polemics has given. us the 
outlines of a political philosophy. 

No one is likely to find the experience of 
following his train of thought a very cheerful 
one, but it may nevertheless be bracing, for 
we are compelled to look some ugly facts 
in the face. The situation of the British 
economy in the post-war world is, in Mr. 
Law's belief, more precarious than is 
generaly understood, and the measures 
which the Socialist Government has adopted 
have tended to make matters worse. But he 
does not confine his probing of our disease 
.to economic symptoms. He looks deeper— 
into the spiritual background. Though 


giving full acknowledgment to the generous 
impulses which have inspired the builders 
of the welfare state, he maintains that there 
has been a disturbing deterioration in the 
general attitude to life and its duties, One 
of the chief causes of this has been the 
collapse of absolute moral values so that 
"good" comes to mean what is expedient 
from the point of view of the kind of society 
which happens at the moment to be 
popular. Mr. Law has some excellent 
observations on the meaning of ‘‘justice,” 
though it may be suggested that, in his 
legitimate protest against the vague use of 
this word in the phrase “‘social justice," he 
tends to narrow the meaning unduly. 

‘A temperate and discriminating defence 
of a free economy and private enterprise 
forms a considerable part of the book and 
Mr, Law will deserve the gratitude even of 
those who disagree with him for his attempt 
to clear up the meaning of a competitive 
system and to decide in what sense it may 
be said to have “failed.” Closely connected 
with this is the discussion of "planning." 
He protests against the view that only what 
is consciously contrived can be beneficial 
and, in agreement here with Burke, urges 
that institutions which grow, evoked by the 
changing circumstances, are the healthiest 
and most durable. The dilemma of the 
planned society of course centres upon the 
question of incentive. If you remove the 
incentive which naturally arises in a com- 
petitive private enterprise economy, what 
will you put in its place? The pride that it 
might perhaps be imagined would actuate 
the employees of a nationalized industry 
appears not to be an effective motive. It 
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SOVIET RUSSIA IN THE MAKING 
By Maurice Doss 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 
1917-1923. By Edward Hallett 
Carr. Macmillan. 25s. 

The interest which Mr. E. H. Carr's long- 

awaited history of Soviet Russia cannot fail 

to arouse will be more than ephemeral, and 
will be deeper and more lasting than that 
customarily evoked by writing in this field. 

For this is a work of classic proportions, 

product of unusual learning and scholarship 

and composed with more than the usual 
historian's standard of objectivity in the 
handling of evidence. This volume is the 
first of a trilogy dealing with the years 


1917-23 and is devoted to political policy ` 


(the second and third volumes being de- 
signed to cover economic policy and foreign 
relations); while the trilogy itself is part of 
a more extended history covering the whole 
period since 1917. 

Unlike many who have written upon this 
period, Mr. Carr has the distinction of 
trying to interpret the revolution in terms 
appropriate to itself, instead of according 
to canons of interpretation derived from 
quite different situations (generally from 
the history of bourgeois democracy in the 
nineteenth century in western Europe). He 
contrives to see the revolution and its 
attendant problems through the eyes of 
those who had to frame the policies of the 
revolutionary period, and not through the 
eyes of a detached observer who interprets 
the observed events by analogy with his 
own very different experience. One can say 
that it is this peculiar quality of objectivity 
which gives this work its unique interest and 
raises it above most others. The documen- 
tary material used is copious and extensive, 
including not only official chronicles and 
histories and the collected works of leading 
actors in the drama, but also the remini- 
scences of lesser figures and of contem- 
porary observers, in which this period 
abounds (although for much of this material 
the author has had to go outside this 
country.) 

Inevitably the story, in its general shape, 
bas been influenced by the presuppositions 


which have determined the emphasis and 
the selection and the framing of the data. 
Here there is room for a reader to differ 
from the author, while being grateful for 
the richness of material which the book 
supplies and for the mastery of line with 
which the detail of the picture is so firmly 
and unemotionally drawn. Even this detail 
is at numerous points a matter of contro- 
versy, on which witnesses are at variance; 
and here the author has had to choose 
between being content with simply listing 
the variants and making his own judgment 
on them. 

One matter of approach and arrangement 
struck the present reviewer as unfortunate: 
namely, the decision to devote the first 
volume exclusively to questions of politics 
and to relegate economic questions to 
second place. This the author no doubt 
did after mature consideration; and of 
course not everything can be dealt with in 
one volume. But whatever can be claimed 
in favour of this arrangement, it has this 
serious disadvantage: that, not only does it 
tend to create an artificial dichotomy 
between politics and economics, which in 
the case of the Russian Revolution is 
particularly hard to sustain, but it causes 
some of the issues treated here to be viewed 
in misleading perspective. This volume is 
largely constructed round the theme of a 
growing concentration of power, which thus 
isolated and set in the forestage tends to 
become abstract and unreal, even distorted 
(although this is much less apparent in the 
detailed writing than it is in the framework 
within which the story 1s constructed). 

The book begins with the foundation of 
the Russian Social Democratic Workers' 
Party in 1898, describes in some detail the 
clash of policies which led to the widening 
split between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
and from the abortive revolution of 1905 
carries the story on through the two revolu- 
tions of 1917 and the civil war up to the 
death of Lenin. A good deal of fresh detail 
emerges here, much of it fascinating to 
anyone intent on obtaining a rounded 
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Wilding likes people, and the liking shows. 

It is not fashionable to quote Pope these days, I know, nor 
to believe that the old cynic occasionally meant what he wrote. 
Nevertheless, I cannot resist quoting his axiom that “one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin," as a possible explanation 
of Mr. Wilding's popularity. 

Coincidentally, for the things are not so common, a yacht 
turns up in another new British film, called Ha' penny Breeze. ‘This 
is the sort of modest documentary, rarely shown in the West-End 
of London, and only shyly in the Provinces, which is made 
with more hope and courage than money; held up, one might 
say, by a rainbow and a shoestring. It tells a simple story of 
two young men (one of them an Australian), who hit on the 
notion of turning a derelict fishing smack into a yacht, a Suffolk 
seaside community into a yachting centre, and bringing back 
prosperity to a village that has been ruined by the dredging 
that has gone on in the estuary. It would be pleasant, but 
inaccurate, to say that the execution of the film is as good as its 
notion. Ha’penny Breeze gives us a nice breath of sea-air at 
times, but never really gets to grips with its subject, preferring 
an arty attempt at professionalism to the honest blunderings of 
the amateur. 

A much better documentary—indeed, a really remarkable 
documentary—is a picture called The Undefeated, about the 
work done by the Ministry of Pensions for disabled ex-service- 
men. The main character is a glider pilot who has lost both his 
legs at Arnhem, and with them, through shock, the power of 
speech. He comes home and is taught to walk with artificial 
limbs; in time he manages to speak again. 

This sensitive and fearless little document is strongly remini- 
scent of the longer film The Men, which dealt, as you may 
remember, with the case of a man paralysed from the waist 
down in an American hospital for paraplegics. The Men was a 
fine piece of work, but The Undefeated, in its simple way, seems 
to me just as good, and on the whole more moving. The director 
is Paul Dickson. The hero is beautifully played by a non- 
professional actor named Gerald Pearson, who is himself 
legless, and has gone through many of the experiences that the 
film portrays. 
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with his brilliantly comic wife, Cicely Courtneidge, were enter- 
tainments that no true Londoner could afford to miss. 

Mr. Hulbert belongs to the school of technical precisionists. 
The instant he appears on the screen you know, without 
any doubts at all, that you are looking at a master craftsman. 
His particular craft, the shaping of a certain form of rhythmic 
comedy, may be a minor one; but within its limits he never 
puts a foot down wrong, nor checks our easy pleasure with 
uneasy timing. His long face, jutting jaw, and resolute deter- 
mination to play the part of a genial ass, who is constitutionally 
incapable of recognizing himself as such, provide something 
short of great acting, even of great clowning, but win him a 
friendly welcome, no matter what he brings with him. 

Constance Cummings, who plays the part of Hulbert's wife, 
is a poised and shrewd American actress, wife of Benn Levy, 
the playwright and ex-M.P.; who has lived in this country for 
so many years now that we are proud to regard her as our own. 
Odile Versois, as the Fergussons’ adopted daughter, is a genuine 
little French charmer, whether struggling with the crewman- 
ship of a yacht or the intricacies of the English language. 
Edward Rigby, who plays the yacht’s skipper-owner, inevitably 
and properly named Bill, forms one of a small group of British 
character-actors without whom our studios must go out of 
business, so far as I can see. There are half-a-dozen of these 
gnarled old gentlemen, whose faces and voices are as familiar 
to British picturegoers as the pillar-box at the street corner; 
sound, safe, reliable players of taxi-drivers and Victorian 
cabbies, clerks and vergers, old soldiers and old sailors. The 
names of these veterans may escape the customer, if he was 
ever more than dimly aware of them, but the appearance Is as 
welcome as an old friend. 

Only five players are listed in the cast of Into the Blue. The 
fifth, of course, is Michael Wilding. Mr. Wilding is not one of 
the world’s great actors, nor has he ever claimed to be, but I 
have sometimes wondered if he might not become a great 
compére. He has the confidential address and the friendly 
personality of a good television announcer. His charm is a 
strong one, and very real; neither synthetic nor imposed, but 
springing from the good nature of the man himself. Michael 
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critics, mostly, thought it would not do. At a luncheon after the 
London Press show, a cable was read aloud from Michael 
Wilding, the producer, who was in New York at the time. 
“I am writing this from eighty-third storey of Empire State 
Building," he wired, or words to that effect. "If they don't like 
it, I shall jump out." One critic immediately offered to send 
him a parachute. Another observed that he was going to consult 
his solicitor before writing his review, to ensure that he should 
not be charged with Mr. Wilding's death. A third described it 
as “‘a bit of sodden fluff.” The critical prognostications were not 
favourable. 

And yet I think that all these good men could be wrong. I 
fancy that Into the Blue, as it makes its journey round the 
countryside, may give a lot of people a happy afternoon, and I 
expect to hear the words "pleasant" and "nice" and "charming" 
applied to it; coupled, perhaps, with the word “slow.” Slow it 
is, without a doubt; but then this is a film about a holiday; 
and on a holiday who wants to hurry? 

The story could be written on the back of an envelope. 
(Indeed, for all I know, it may have been.) A British couple 
called the Fergussons, with their adopted daughter, have 
chartered a yacht to take them for a holiday cruise to Norway. 
Soon after they set out they discover a mysterious young man 
with two suitcases stowed away in the dinghy. The young man 
shows peculiar concern for his suitcases, the contents of which 
he will not reveal; but since he is played by Mr. Wilding, 
whom it is delightful to encounter debonair in mid-ocean, his 
charm prevails over his evasiveness, and before long the 
yacht is heading south to Monte Carlo instead of north to Oslo, 
with the stowaway virtually in command. 

The suitcases, it is at last disclosed, contained smuggled 
watches, which have been “planted”? on Mr. Wilding on the 
Riviera, and the final passages of the film are devoted to a 
police round-up of the gang, with help from the indefatigable 
stowaway. 

Jack Hulbert, who plays Mr. Fergusson, has been a favourite 
with the British public for quite a quarter of a century. On 
the stage, in the period between the two wars, his musical 
comedies and intimate revues, usually partnering Mr. Hulbert 
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with regular social meetings. Almost every Saturday night there 
is a dance in the village hall (and a travelling cinema visits 
there every Thursday). There is plenty of fun and life, too, in 
the village pub—‘““The First and Last." It is pleasant on a 
summer evening to come out of the pub and look out over the . 
sea at the passing shape of one of the big Atlantic liners. 
Walking back to our cottage across the fields, we can see 
the red winking light of the Land's End lighthouse, guiding 
us home. And in front of us the sea moves restlessly (we have 
long ago grown used to the ceaseless beating of the waves). 
Yes, I like being a housewife at Land's End. 


A FILM ABOUT A HOLIDAY 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 


HERE is a kind of comedy that English people love; a 
mild, leisurely, rather drifting comedy, sometimes 
picaresque in character, often touched with sentiment. 
It indulges in gentle jokes rather than wisecracks, and not 
infrequently the jokes are rather old and well-worn ones. It 
has little in common with the smart, swift American model; 
and people of other nations, accustomed to hearing English 
plucked with the sharp American twang, may find the pleasure 
it arouses hard to understand. Yet it does give immense pleasure 
to thousands of people here, and all the attempts made to 
Americanize the tone and tempo of our entertainments have 
failed to oust it from its place. The thing can still be found, in 
books, in magazines, in radio, in television, in the theatre; 
more particularly in the amateur theatre, where plays like 
Quiet Week-End, Fools Rush In and The Chiltern Hundreds are firm 
favourites with drama groups of every size and kind. It is not 
in any way "significant," this type of comedy, and it can be 
appreciated, as Sir William Gilbert's Bunthorne observed of his 
poems in Patience, without thinking of anything at all. But it is 
indigenous, and we like it. 
For this reason I am prepared to take issue with almost all 
the national critics over a little film called Into ihe Blue. It is 
not at all an important little film, but I think it will do. The 
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they run down the winding cliff steps to the road at the bottom 
to catch a bus to the nearest school, two miles away. And when 
they come home, they come home not to a world of streets and 
iron-railed parks—but to a world of rambling cliffs, rolling 
sands, a tiny doll’s harbour, fishing boats lined up in colourful 
rows—old fishermen sitting mending their nets, ever ready to 
tell a tale. 

As a matter of fact we see very little of our children, for most 
of the time, when not at school, they are out playing on the 
sands or swimming, or looking for birds’ nests on the cliffs. 
Sometimes we all pack into a very ancient 1929 coupé and chug 
our way along the pretty Cornish lanes to one of the many 
delightful coves and bays that line the western tip of Cornwall. 
Land’s End is not so much a place as an area—a magical area. 
Once you have left Penzance and headed west you have the 
feeling of having entered a little fairyland. The names them- 
selves are so delightful — Treen, Porthcurno, Polgigga, 
Porthgwarra, Tol-Pedn, St. Buryan, Chysauster, Sancreed, 
Morvah, Kanidjack.... 

Then there are the people. Even though so many of us 
"foreigners" have settled here, there still remain several of the 
good old Cornish families—the Howards, the Georges, the 
Johns, the Warrens, the Wearnes, the Penroses—long lines of 
fishing families, most of them born, bred and buried in the 
same village. Many of these fishing people have turned over 
from fishing to catering for the holiday-makers, which is a pity, 
though understandable in these hard times. Fishermen's wives 
are good cooks, with a hearty belief in “feeding you up." 
Cornish pasties are really something like Cornish pasties, in our 
village—though I have no doubt they haven't got the quality 
of “the old days." These old days are very much in the minds 
of the older folk, and they never tire of reminiscence. Like my 
children, I never tire of listening to these tales of an era now 
gone, when times may have been hard but when, nevertheless, 
in many ways, life seemed more realistic and creative. 

Living at Land's End is certainly isolated, but for the house- 
wife who can spare the time there is plenty of social activity. 
There is a village hall, an energetic women’s institute, a local 
dramatic society, as well as darts, cricket and football teams 
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used to feel rather uncomfortable about this difficult approach, 
which means that the tradesmen have a climb of a hundred 
yards or more. But I soon learned not to worry, for it seems 
almost as if they welcome a break in their usual door-to-door 
routine. 

Perhaps I should explain about our cottage. It is an old grey- 
stone building set into the side of the cliff, looking out on a 
glorious expanse of sea, with a wide stretch of golden sands 
almost at our feet. It really is a beautiful position, with a view 
of the Land's End cliffs in one corner, and of the gaunt Cape 
Cornwall peninsula in the other. On a fine day, too, we can 
often see the little humped shapes of the Scilly Isles, thirty miles 
across the water. And always, in front of our gaze, is the surging 
restless sea, one day a shimmering blue pool, another day alive 
with anger and passion, great “white horses" tearing across the 
bay to smash upon the rocks on the far side. 

When I write about this view I realize that being a housewife 
here is perhaps, after all, rather out of the ordinary. But then— 
just outside the cottage stands a tall post and a couple of cables 
leading to an electric stove in the kitchen, an electric water - 
heater in the bathroom, and light and power plugs all over the 
cottage. It is the same with most of the other cottages here, 
now the development of electricity, at least in this rural area, 
has been very progressive. I wish I could say the same about 

water—we still depend on a most unreliable well which 
invariably dries up in the summer months, so that we have to 
cajole the nearest fire brigade to bring loads of water. 

Still, apart from water, in many practical aspects ours would 
seem very much the same as a household in any other part of 
the country. And yet—well, of course, living at Land’s End 
really isn't just living anywhere! The whole majestic setting, 
the atmosphere of antiquity and wonder, the fascinating 
shapes and textures of the rocks—1 could go on for hours about 
such things. Almost every evening my husband and I stroll out 
along the cliffs and watch the sun, like a great golden orange, 
sinking right into the very sea. And before it has disappeared © 
the sky takes on the most vivid panorama of colours. But 
words fail me—come and see for yourself! 

For our children it must seem very like paradise. Every day 
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I don't believe there is such a thing as bad or good design. Surely 
bad design is non-design? Silver that has design is silver that has 
meaning. 


Sydney Cockerell, bookbinder: 


My approach to my craft is to design for and use the very best 
materials for the binding of books so that they can be opened for 
reading and closed for protection. 


Harry Norris, furniture: 


A craftsman should have so assimilated his technique that he thinks 
and feels in it, even evolves new solutions to new problems uncon- 
sciously and naturally. 


A. H. Williamson, textiles: 


To me the job should be beautiful, made as economically as possible, 
and be of use. 


Carl Dolmetsch and Leslie Ward, musical instruments. Ward: 


We have learned by his (Arnold Dolmetsch’s) wonderful work, and 
are able to produce our instruments at a reasonable and calculated 
cost. 


Dolmetsch: 
Our aim is to prove how happily music and craftsmanship go hand 
in hand. 
Hebe Cox, embroidery: 


The material and stitchery used and the whole plan of the article 
should fit in with the use to which-it is being put. 


Valerie Bayford, embroidery: 


It is important to learn about people, particularly the development 
of one's own country—the craftsman should have an interest in every- 
thing around him. 


` And so we find the craftsman probing mentally and physically 

into the many problems that are accepted as part of a creative 
life. From this body of men and women who have combined to 
form a real centre of craftsmanship we can expect the lead for 
the young generation of craftsmen to come, and in the work 
they show we have very real proof that Great Britain can still 
maintain its lead in craftsmanship and design. Quality, in 
whatever the product may be, is so surely linked up with an 
honest and prosperous future that no man or woman can 
afford to ignore the persistent, if quiet, message of the creative 
craftsmen of to-day. 


HOME HELPS 


By ALFRED H. Haynes 
I): G the past two and a half years the Health Autho- 


rities of Great Britain have been busy in the recruitment 

of a new army, now estimated to be over 20,000 strong. 
With sleeves rolled, and armed with such domestic weapons as 
brooms and brushes, buckets and pails, its members are to be 
found in the homes of the sick and the aged vigorously attacking 
a variety of household duties, ranging from the bathing of babies 
and the preparation of meals to the lighting of fires and the 
scrubbing of floors. 

But the new British Home Help Service is not something 
entirely new. A few Welfare Authorities have been providing 
Home Helps for maternity and child welfare cases ever since 
1926. The legislation under which such domestic assistance 
could be provided was, however, limited in scope and action, 
and it was left to voluntary effort to sponsor schemes that could 
cater for the needs of the sick and the aged. The pioneer scheme 
for old people was started in Plymouth in 1941. The magnificent 
work carried out by the Women's Voluntary Services during 
the last war included the sponsoring of similar schemes all over 
the country. The needs they revealed were such that in 
December 1944 the Minister of Health authorized an expansion 
of the Home Help Service to cover other cases of an emergency 
nature. 

At the end of 1946, however, there were still only seventeen 
paid Home Help Organizers in the employ of the Authorities, - 
the major burden of supplying the needs of the aged and other 
classes still falling on the shoulders of the voluntary organiza- 
tions. Tt was not until July 1948, when the new Health Act 
came into operation, that legislative permission was given for 
the Health Authorities to set up comprehensive schemes which 
could cater not merely for the needs of expectant mothers, but 
also for the aged, the sick and for households in which there 
might be young or mentally defective children. The Health 
Authorities are now employing some 400 full-time organizers, 
whose Home Helps, during the year 1949, gave assistance in 
139,000 separate households. 
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The public demand for this new social service arises from 
many causes, ranging from an acute shortage of hospital accom- 
modation for chronic sick persons and patients suffering from 
tuberculosis, to the recognition that a comprehensive Health 
Service must be incomplete unless social conditions are taken 
into account. In addition, the rising cost of living has forced 
many female married and widowed relatives to seek remunera- 
tive employment, and the lack of sufficient housing accommo- 
dation has led to the removal of members of the family circle 
to other towns, and has left the young unable to keep their aged 
parents in their homes. 

The Health Act does not make it compulsory for the Autho- 
rities to provide a Home Help Service, but nearly all the 145 
Health Authorities have used the powers available to them. À 
survey of the national position reveals a wide diversity in 
administrative practice, ranging from schemes whereby func- 
tions are delegated to voluntary organizations on a reimburse- 
ment basis, to the more general schemes of direct administration 
as in the city of Glasgow, where more than 1,000 Home Helps 
are now employed. 

One of the primary tasks that faced the Health Authorities 
on July 5th, 1948, was the recruitment and training of the 
necessary supervisors and organizers responsible to the Medical 
Officers of Health. The new appointments demanded many 
qualities, including experience in social service work, admini- 
strative and organizing ability, such human qualities as tact, 
friendliness and persuasive power, a knowledge of human 
nature, and last, but not least, a measure of housewifely skill. 

The primary responsibility for the success of the Service lies 
in the Home Helps themselves. Over 70 per cent. of them are 
employed on a part-time basis, ranging from five hours a week 
and upwards. Besides being able to perform household tasks, 
they must adapt themselves to many different types of homes 
and personalities. No two homes are alike in a// respects, and 
on account of this wide diversity of human living conditions the 
Home Help Service exercises the unique function of identifying 
itself, through its Home Helps, with the everyday lives of all 
sections of the community. 

So far as is possible, Helps are matched with homes, and 
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preferences are carefully studied—4or instance, a Home Help 
who herself has children would not desire to run the risk of 
" passing on an infectious disease, nor would a patient's request 
to be allowed to have the services of a particular Help be 
ignored. The worth of the Help who can crack a joke with the 
"patient whilst cooking the dinner and sweeping the floor, or 
who can infuse into a household her own innate spirit of 
cheerfulness and friendliness is quickly revealed, whilst any 
failings such as bad temper, moroseness or slovenliness soon 
come to the surface. A careful watch is maintained for those 
who reveal special qualities such as ability to follow instructions 
given by Home Nurses or by Midwives, natural aptitude for 
dealing with old people, or instinctive skill in caring for young 
children. It is of the utmost importance that they should be 
able to fit into the households in which they work. Thousands 
of cases are on record where the relationship between patient 
and Home Help has developed far beyond the mere performance 
of household tasks in the carrying out of innumerable little acts 
of kindness, such as visiting sick and lonely patients during the 
evening, taking in to them home-baked cakes, or purchasing 
their shopping in off-duty times. 

lhe wages paid to the Home Helps are calculated on an 
hourly basis, and they vary in different parts of the country 
from is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. an hour. Full-time Helps enjoy such 
privileges. as superannuation schemes and holidays with pay, 
and all Helps, irrespective of the number of hours worked, 
are covered against the risk of industrial injuries. Many Autho- 
rities provide uniforms, aprons and badges, but the supply of 
cleaning materials is the responsibility of the patients themselves. 
Social gatherings and training schemes are arranged from 
time to time, and facilities are granted for the Helps to attend 
refresher courses. The Diploma of the National Institute of 
Houseworkers is recognized as a valuable qualification. 

When applying for a Home Help every patient is asked to 
submit details of income and expenditure, and the charge for 
the service is then based on the residual income. Normally, 
this charge is related to the actual number of hours’ service 
provided each week and, if the patient has sufficient means, he 
will be asked to make payment in full. In most cases, however, 
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and almost totally so where old age pensioners are concerned, 
the residual income is so small that no charge is made. Since 
the Government's Exchequer contribution 1s limited to 50 per 
cent. of the net running costs of the Service and the balance 
has to be met out of the Authorities general rate funds, the 
maintenance and further expansion of the Home Help Service 
is dependent on the economic factor. Sheer financial necessity 
has forced many of the Authorities to institute a system of 
priorities, leaving some of the less urgent cases to fend for 
themselves. | 

But the Service has come to stay. It relieves the related social 
Services in freeing hospital beds, in enabling wage-earners to 
continue in employment, in preventing juvenile delinquency. 
The buckets and pails of Britain's Home Helps contribute not 
a little to the Welfare State. 


EDWARD WADSWORTH 


By Sir Paume HENDY 


NE of the first things bought by the Leeds Art Gallery 

after I became its Director was a picture by Edward 

Wadsworth. Among other things, it was an example 
of local talent; for Wadsworth was born near Leeds and his art 
has something of the four-square character which distinguishes 
the natives of the West Riding. Nevertheless, it was not long 
before an indignant correspondent in a local paper was com- 
plaining bitterly of this official encouragement of modernism 
and of the picture's apparent lack of emotional content. Not 
that it was one of the “non-representational” pictures which 
Wadsworth painted for a period shortly afterwards; it repre- 
sented a trophy of nautical objects set up on a flat plane, with 
a steamship passing through a distant strip of sea before the 
background of sky. 

That morning I was hailed, as I went through the Gallery, 
by a workman in stained overalls who was standing in front of 
the picture in an attitude of indignation. I expected further 
attack; but the indignation was not with the picture. Had I 
seen paper? Did. I know a silly fool had written to say that he 
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could not see ought in picture? Why, my interlocutor had 
been looking at it a few days.before, and that night, when he 
had gone to bed, he had seen the whole North Sea, from 
Flamborough Head to the North Foreland; he had seen Filey 
. Bay in particular, where he went with the missus and the kids 
in the summer, and he had seen the Queen Mary go by; he had 
had a right good time in bed that night, all because of the 
picture. He was sorry for the poor fool who could get nothing 
from it. | 

He turned out to be one of the brush-hands engaged in 
decorating another part of the building, and Wadsworth's 
pictures could hardly fail to be appreciated by a craftsman. 
But the incident has always illustrated for me both the fact that 
understanding of a novel art form often comes easier to those 
who have experience in a craft rather than school education, 
and that Wadsworth's best paintings, for all their limited 
content and classical form, have considerable powers of 
romantic evocation. | 

The structure was always more obvious and probably more 
important than the romanticism; and so Wadsworth, though 
he is one of the very few British painters of his generation, if 
not the only one, who has been the subject of a French mono- 
graph, received far less recognition in his own country than, 
for instance, Paul Nash. Both artists were influenced in their 
early years in much the same way by ''Cubism" and belonged 
in their more militant days to the same groups, held together 
by a contemporary French insistence upon the constructional 
aspect of design. Nash, though he painted far fewer “abstract” 
" pictures, went much further in the matter of simplification; 
but, the more he simplified, the sketchier his construction and 
his painting were apt to be and the more dominant was the 
poetic, the literary idea. In his later years of illness little 
remained but the poetry; but that is what is always best 
understood by the British public. With Wadsworth, when he 
lost his impetus a little with age and after the unfortunate 
results of a motor accident and of the rather cruel personal 
effect of World War II, it was the romantic fire which began 
to cool. He retained to the last his high standard of craftsman- 
ship. | 
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He died in 1949. Now the balance has been redressed a little 
by an excellently arranged and catalogued Memorial Exhibition 
held at the Tate Gallery in February and March. He was born 
in 1889, and the exhibition enabled one to study his evolution 
from 1908, the date of an accomplished and charming little 
gouache of Le Havre. That is more or less in the Manet tradition; 
but the first oil in the exhibition, a Self-Portrait of 1911, showed 
that he was already determined on a clean and solid statement 
of fact. Its firm outlines allowed of none of the vaguer, colourist 
intensities of the Camden Town Group, the best painters of 
the elder generation who were influenced by the “Impres- 
sionists" and *'Post-Impressionists." One or two oils showed : 
that he was influenced by Harold Gilman, the organizer of the 
group; but two water colours of 1913 showed how quickly he 
went over to “Cubism” and became intent on reconstructing out 
of the varied and accidental forms of nature a compact and 
three-dimensional design. 

I am not sure that the pen-and-ink drawings that he did of 
the “Black Country" soon after World War I are not his best 
achievements. They are drawn with becoming simplicity in a 
manner which perfectly fits their subject; they have real form 
in compact design and describe as well as it could be described 
the stark character of the place. They were done for Arnold 
Bennett’s Black Country (London, 1920), though only two, alas, 
were included in the book. 

But Wadsworth's next series of illustrations was utterly 
different in everything but the precision and the firmness. 
These were copper engravings which he had bound together in 
a book: The Sailing Ships and Barges of the Western Mediterranean 
(1926). They were gaily coloured, by hand I think, and domi- 
nated by the graceful curves of their subject. ‘They can hardly 
fail to delight anyone who is fond either of ships or of the 
Mediterranean. : 

By now his painting -had become impregnated with the 
colour and light of that region and his interest was all in sailing 
and in ships. The Dunkerque of 1924 from Manchester is sadly 
nostalgic, with the slow grace of the old barques moored 
against the quays and the northern harmony of soft greys and 
browns. But the same year began a fascinating series of scenes 
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from the old harbour and the streets which used to line it in 
Marseilles; and these are gay with warm, light colour and 
quicker, more rococo curves. 

By 1922 he had abandoned oil for tempera. The pure egg 
medium not only gave him the clean outlines and sharp defini- 
tion that he wanted but, by lending itself to short detached 
strokes, suited his ideas of both craftsmanship and construction. 
He must have studied industriously the methods of the Italians 
of the early Renaissance; for he used tempera in all its purity to 
achieve the same kind of clarity of form and atmosphere and 
of four-square design. The Italians made human beings the 
measure and the substance of their art; and this, with all that 
it means in matters not only of content but of form, made of 
their painting a tradition in which Wadsworth, who was 
essentially modest, would.hardly have claimed a place. Never- 
theless, I can think of no modern painter who is so close to 
Wadsworth in the next and mature phase of his painting as 
the Florentine Ghirlandaio, with his pure technique, his 
disciplined design and craftsmanship. 

The still lifes which Wadsworth began to paint about 1926 
are not so much like the still lifes of the Dutch seventeenth- 
century painters or of Chardin or. Cézanne as like the trophies 
of arms carved on Roman monuments or the arrangements of 
books and instruments within architectural spaces.which were 
the delight of the Italian intarsia workers of the Renaissance: 
With him the instruments were nautical and the books became 
pieces of wood or cork smoothed and patterned by the action 
of the sea; the arches and parapets became pieces of quay or. 
sea wall and, instead of distant landscape, there was always the 
sea. At its best the craftsmanship is exquisite, and it is always 
scrupulous; the colour is subtle, and always clear. Above all, 
everything is bathed in a light which can be only the light of 
the sea, and, when the design is at its most compact and 
inventive, the whole effect has an exhilaration which makes it 
much more than a composition of inanimate objects. It 
becomes a live symbol of a particular but eternal relationship 
between man and nature. ' l 


BRISTOL .. 
CRADLE OF THE NEW WORLD 
By Tupor EDWARDS 


HE popular conception of Bristol is that of a city asso- 

ciated with tobacco and chocolate and wine, with 

Quakers and wealthy merchants, with the wartime 
Beaufighter and the post-war Brabazon, and with the Avon, 
which is Bristol’s highway to the sea. There are those who see 
it as a port, and others who see it as a city of the arts or as an 
industrial town; it is, of course, all three, and it became so in 
that order. 

The medieval port of Bristol was second in wealth and 
importance only to London (a position it maintained until the 
early years of the eighteenth century), and its privately owned 
fleets of ships traded with France, Spain and the Mediterranean, 
the Levant and even Iceland. The decline came in the eighteenth 
century, and the early years of last century saw a belated 
attempt to reconstruct the port to accommodate ocean-going 
passenger traffic. The Floating Harbour was made in 1809, 
the port became a Free Port in 1848 and the Avonmouth docks | 
were completed in 1884. These measures were adopted too late, 
for Liverpool had quietly sneaked in and stolen the lead, and 
this was all the more regrettable since the first steamship to - 
cross the Atlantic was planned and built in, and sailed from, 
Bristol. Yet the port handles cargoes from all over the world. 
Grain silos and bonded tobacco warehouses rear their balanced 
masses above wharves and jetties, and the black nights are 
pierced by the twinkling lights of banana-boats furtively 
furrowing their way into Avonmouth. 

The city has its finger-tips on the sea. Until Broad Quay 
was reduced a few years ago the ships seemed to be moored in 
the very streets. There is still an air of the Spanish Main, and 
memorial tablets on the quay record Bristol’s maritime achieve- 
ments and declare the debt to local seamen and Merchant 
Venturers, men who found the New World and then peopled 
it with English-speaking colonies. In 1497 (a full year before 
Columbus) John Cabot, the Venetian who had settled in 
Bristol, and his son, Sebastian, sailed to the discovery of North 
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America. Sebastian made further voyages in search of a north- 
west passage, and also of a north-east passage to Cathay, and 
it was indirectly due to him that a new trade was opened up 
between England and Russia. The Elizabethans who made 
further exploration of the North American continent and then 
colonized it were largely Bristolians who were financed in 
Bristol and sailed from Bristol, paving the way for the com- 
munity of settlers which sailed in the Mayflower in 1620. In 
the early years of the century Captain James of Bristol ventured 
north-west and was the first Englishman to winter on Canadian 
soil, and he was almost directly responsible for the formation 
in 1670 of the Hudson Bay Company. And it was another 
Bristolian, William Penn, who set out to staff Pennsylvania 
with a colony of English Quakers. 

Similar links were established in the West Indies, where the 
chief commodities in which Bristol merchants dealt were human 
beings, sugar and rum. In Europe, Bristol especially had many 
points of contact with the Spanish Peninsula, and the City 
Library 1s rich in Spanish books and documents, as the churches 
. of the area are rich in imported Spanish azulejo tiles. In most 
of the fashionable resorts of Europe is a Hotel Bristol, but this 
vogue, while putting the English city on the map, was strictly 
due to the snobbish tributes of eighteenth-century society to 
Frederick Hervey, fourth Earl of Bristol, an eccentric of 
brilliance but of ill-repute. 

Within Britain, no other provincial city ‘exemplifies the 
national development over a long period, close on a thousand 
years, as does Bristol. From Bristol John Wesley launched the 
greatest single religious movement since the Reformation; 
and Hannah More and Mary Carpenter sought, by example 
and theory, to instil the British people with a renewed sense of 
humanitarian values. In social service and public enterprise its 
claims to leadership are impressive—the first Methodist chapel 
in the world (a delightful period-piece which survives), the first 
Free Library in the kingdom, the first workhouse established 
by Act of Parliament in England, the first Savings Bank in the 
Kingdom, and the first American Consulate in England, while 
it has the oldest theatre in the country. The first steamship in 
the world was planned and built here, McAdam revolutionized 
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the road system of Britain from here, and the Great Western 
Railway was mainly a Bristol project. 

Bristol may be regarded as the capital of the West of England. 
The farmers of the Mendip Hills bring their produce to the 
miniature Covent Garden of the markets, and the merchants 
may be seen in the old-established coffee-houses and taverns of 
the City, the well-defined mercantile quarter which resembles 
that of London. Here are the banks and insurance buildings, 
stately façades of stock commercial classicism, cheek by jowl 
with Renaissance Wren-like churches, the Georgian Exchange, 
designed by the elder John Wood of Bath, and the Regency 
public buildings. 

An industrial city producing some three hundred varieties 
of goods from cigarettes to aeroplanes, Bristol is also an educa- 
tional centre, with a University serving the five south-western 
counties, Clifton College, a celebrated public school, the West 
of England Academy of Art and several historic schools, while 
the Society of Merchant Venturers (descendent of the medieval 
maritime guild) conducts a large technical college. In the 
fifteenth century this was a city of churches and charities, and 
it is no less so to-day. In the eighteenth century it was a 
stronghold of Dissenters and Quakers, and again the pattern 
has changed but little. In matters of recreation Bristolians follow 
the national character, but they are notable in that they stand 
sipping wine where others drink beer, for wine bars are numerous 
and the Bristol “Milk” or sherry is known in the Antipodes. 
The inns are old-fashioned hostelries which have avoided 
chromium-plated absurdities. Such, for instance, is the 
Llandoger Trow, which has a smack of the West Indies, and 
may be the Spyglass of Stevenson's Treasure Island. The street 
in which it lies, King Street, is a museum-piece illustrating 
almost every phase of English architecture, and its most notable 
survival is the Theatre Royal of 1766, remarkable in that it has 
had a continuous existence as a theatre and that it is the only 
example fully illustrating English stage development. 

The Tramway Centre is the hub of the city, College Green 
^ its Grande Place. Bombing has created a gap among the modern 
Baroque shop-fronts, revealing the crab-pink tower of St. 
Mark’s Chapel, the only church in England owned by a 
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Corporation, rising against a vermilion warehouse, and from 
here the landscape is towered and turreted as though the 
medieval walls and gates yet remained. Here, too, is the 
cathedral, its eastern portions rich in medieval sculpture, and 
its western portion a creditable Victorian reconstruction, while 
the new Municipal Buildings act as a foil. The eighteenth- 
century steep is Park Street, the principal shopping thorough- 
fare, and the heights above it are dominated by the memorial 
to the Cabots, a Byzantine tower with lofty curved balconies 
from which one expects to hear the cry of a muezzin, and by 
the Gothic University tower, monumental in scale and as 
dogmatic as a papal bull. 

Beyond is Clifton, the Regency spa which vied with Bath. 
Clifton is the other face of Bristol, which, like Janus, is two- 
faced, and its Roman and Athenian squares and terraces have 
the refinements of the early years of last century. The Victorian 
villas now swamp the classical terraces, but the glass of fashion 
is not broken—it is merely chipped and a little discoloured, 
and the downs with their lime, ilex and plane trees provide the 
chief pleasance of the Bristolians. The Regency architecture of 
Clifton followed the eighteenth-century rebuilding of the parent 
city at the foot of the hill, for Bristol is largely a Georgian city, 
and many of its houses are enriched with stucco-work which 
has all the exuberance and originality of continental rococo 
plaster-work. 

Bristol’s population of 47,000 in 1750 had swelled into 
197,000 a century later. The subsequent development of indus- 
try and trade may be gauged by the present population, which 
approaches half-a-million. 

During the last war Bristol again found itself the centre of 
American trade, for it became the port of discharge and dis- 
embarkation for American forces and goods. À heavy price was 
to be exacted for this, for aerial bombardment killed 1,300 
civilians and erased entire streets, together with much historic 
fabric which can never be replaced. Reconstruction and 
readjustment can be only a matter of time; the city's motto is 
Pride in the Past, Provision for the Present and Preparation for the 
Future. 
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OPERA IN LONDON 


By Dynetzty Hussey 


HE winter season of opera at Covent Garden Theatre 

has given evidence of a new vitality and sense of direc- 

tion, which may perhaps be attributed to the influence 
of Sir Steuart Wilson, who joined the theatre’s administration 
in the autumn. Much too has been due to the presence, as guest- 
conductor, of Erich Kleiber, who has directed a number of the 
performances and has shown how well the orchestra, now led 
by Thomas Matthews, can play. Strauss's Der Rosenkavalier was 
particularly well done, and with a new Baron Ochs (Walter 
Glynne) who makes that reprobate neither too old nor too 
coarse in manner, and who sings the music admirably, the 
performance came as near to the standard ofthe great Lehmann- 
Schumann-Mayr ensemble as we are like to hear. Indeed, in 
one respect it surpasses it; for none of the German Oktavians, 
except possibly Jeritza whom I never saw, gave such dramatic 
credibility to the part as Constance Shacklock, who never forgets 
to walk and move like a boy, even when dressed as a girl, and 
can get a masculine quality even into her voice. The intricate 
detail of the score was made wonderfully clear under Kleiber’s 
quiet but decisive beat. 

Kleiber also conducted the performances of Tchaikovsky’s 
Queen of Spades, one of the three new operas added to the 
repertory—the others were The Flying Dutchman directed by ` 
Karl Rankl, with which the season opened, and an excellent 
Tosca conducted by Warwick Braithwaite. To Tchaikovsky’s 
curiously eclectic score, which begins in the vein of the Casse- 
Noisette ballet and ends in that of the “Pathetic” Symphony, 
touching, en route, styles as alien as Grétry and Mozart— 
though the pastiche pastorale was omitted from this production 
—Kleiber brought a delicate finish and, when appropriate, a 
dramatic force that made it all sound charming and effective. 
So it won a marked success, to which the excellent production 
by Michael Benthall and Oliver Messel’s costumes and décor 
' contributed. 

Reviewing it in cold blood after the performance, one cannot 
but find this success rather surprising. For there is not a single 
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sympathetic or really attractive character in the opera. The 
hero is, on the best showing, both mad and a cad; Lisa, who is 
obviously meant to be sympathetic, is curiously colourless; and 
the old Countess is mean and a tartar. But, then, the old Countess 
is a real and vividly drawn character, and in the scene where 
she is literally frightened to death by Herman, the old woman, 
shorn of her finery and scared into speechlessness but still 
obstinately proud, acquires a touch of pathos and of grandeur. 
This scene, superbly played with a quite horrifying physical 
veracity by Edith Coates, really makes the opera. Here, too, 
Tchaikovsky's imagination responded to the macabre situation 
and produced music that makes the flesh creep, even as it made 
the composer's while he wrote it. — 

Lisa was well sung by Hilda Zadek, whom we had heard.as 
Ariadne at the Edinburgh Festival, but the singer was better 
suited by the more dramatic part of Tosca. Edgar Evans 
managed the difficult part of Herman very ably, and sang with 
a good lyric style, though his voice was on the light side for music 
written for the robust German tenor of 'Tchaikovsky's friend, - 
Figner. There are numerous minor well-drawn characters in 
the opera which were presented with a proper appreciation of 
their values, Monica Sinclair's Pauline and Marko Rothmuller's 
Tomsky being notably good. 

Besides giving a subtly cruel study of Scarpia, Rothmuller 
has played Rigoletto with a fine artistry of voice and acting. 
Kleiber treated this score like chamber-music, giving it a 
delicate finish that was delightful to hear, even though it was 
. obtained at the expense of Verdi’s full-blooded power. Wilma 
Lipp, the Viennese soprano, fitted well into this conception of 
the opera and sang Gilda’s music with a flute-like sweetness 
that proved unequal to the more dramatic passages. Walter 
Midgeley, on the other hand, is the best Duke we have heard 
at Covent Garden for some time. His ringing tone and good 
style made up for a certain lack of conviction in his acting both 
here and as Cavaradossi in Tosca. 

Covent Garden made no special gesture to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Verdi’s death. But Sadler’s Wells, 
which had already made a popular success of Simon Boccanegra, 
revived another neglected masterpiece of Verdi’s middle years, 
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Don Carlos. For, despite its gloomy character and the occasional 
lapses in the music, Don Carlos must be acclaimed a masterpiece 
in virtue of certain scenes which reach a Shakespearian standard 
of poetic characterization, if one may use "poetic" to include 
music. Of these passages, the scenes for King Philip and Posa, 
the Grand Inquisitor's audience with the King and the death 
of Posa—to name but three—are as fine as anything Verdi ever 
wrote, even in Otello. 

Don Carlos, composed originally for the Paris Opéra, is 
enormously long. Verdi himself groaned under the burden of 
its five long acts, and, for the Italian performances at Milan, 
cut it down to four, by jettisoning the first act and making some 
consequent alterations elsewhere. This edition, which was 
followed in the production at Sadler’s Wells in 1939, was 
dramatically unsatisfactory, and Norman Tucker, who has 
made the present version, has restored as much of the first act 
as is necessary for an understanding of the plot, and made drastic 
cuts and some re-arrangements of the scenes. Not all the 
alterations are for the better and some are unnecessary. But 
the mounting of this grand opera on the small stage was a brave 
undertaking, and, thanks to the whole-hearted way the singers 
threw themselves into their tasks and the excellent orchestral 
performance under Michael Mudie, courage was amply 
rewarded. Among the principals, Joan Hammond gave us some 
fine dramatic singing, though she did not arouse much sym- 
pathy for the unhappy Elizabeth, and Amy Shuard, a new- 
comer to the company, brought a magnificent voice to the part 
of the jealous Eboli. Both Stanley Clarkson’s King Philip and 
Frederick Sharp’s Posa were finely sung and admirably acted. 


New Recordings 


The latest addition to the recordings of works by British 
composers sponsored by the British Council is one of Phyllis 
Tate’s Nocturne for Four Voices issued by Decca on three discs. 
This sensitive and lovely setting of a poem written by Sidney 
Keyes on the eve of the war in which he was killed, has been 
mentioned already in these pages. The poem is set for soprano, 
tenor, baritone and bass voices with an accompaniment for 
bass-clarinet, celesta, string quartet and double bass. From 
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this curious instrumental ensemble the composer weaves a 
tenuous web of eerie sound, and the balancing of this delicate 
texture with that of the solo voices must have set a difficult 
problem to the engineers in the recording studio. They have 
been completely successful and the imaginative poetry of the 
score is beautifully reproduced in a performance given by the 
original artists under the able direction of Dr. Mosco Carner, 
to whom the work is dedicated. For the better appreciation of 
this subtle composition I advise purchasers to buy also the 
score which is published at 8s. 6d. by the Oxford University 
Press. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has added to his pointed and highly 
finished performances of eighteenth-century classics Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 93 in D and Mozart’s “Paris” Symphony 
(Columbia) and a wonderfully sonorous recording of Salome's 
Dance from Strauss’s Opera (H.M.V.). Karl Haas continues 
to explore the more recondite Haydn and has recorded with 
his Baroque Ensemble a Divertimento in G, with a little Trio 
for two flutes and violoncello and the Grenadiers’ March to 
fill up the odd record (Parlophone). Blanche Thebom has made 
a recording with the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 

‘Sir Adrian Boult of Mahler’s Leider eines fahrenden Gesellen 
(H.M.V.). This is a beautiful performance and well recorded; 
as in the Nocturne, which perhaps owes something to Mahler’s 
example, the problem of reproducing a delicate texture has 
been solved. A Suite from Bliss’s ballet, Checkmate, is played by 
the Covent Garden Orchestra under Robert Irving (Columbia). 

Decca have added to their long-playing records two con- 
taining all the music of Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus with a 
splendid cast of singers and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Clemens Krauss. The recording is brilliantly 
successful, and both playing and singing are of a kind that only 
Vienna can achieve in this kind of music. The operatic stars 
thoroughly enjoy their holiday from the solemnities. Wilma 
Lipp’s Adele in particular is an astonishing four de force. Two 
discs containing the second act of Die Meistersinger are less 
successful. The orchestral tone is dim and lacks body, so that 
the voices, many of them excellent, have too little support. 


FILMS—BRITISH AND PART BRITISH 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 
N ua poor Senta! This month we have to mourn the 


useless sacrifices of generations of operatic prima donnas, 

who have leapt from a painted cliff on to a mattress 
in the wings, in the belief that they were saving the immortal 
soul of the Flying Dutchman. In a film that has just turned 
up in London, dealing (without the Wagner music) with a 
variation of the Wagner story, there is no mention at all 
of Senta; and the doomed man, after the Second World War, 
is still sailing on and on. 

Pandora and the Flying Dutchman was made in Europe by an 
American producer-director-writer, Albert Lewin. The film ‘is 
technically British, and a large proportion of the actors comes 
from this country, but Mr. Lewin’s style and invention is 
strictly sui generis. The advertisements, displaying an enormous 
portrait of Miss Ava Gardner in evening dress, a slightly 
smaller one.of Mr. James Mason in a bow tie, and a minuscule 
ship in the background, invite us to see The Woman of the Year 
in the Film of the Year. The company that produced it is named 
Romulus, presumably after the chap who slew his brother for 
jumping out of turn. This is the only reference, oblique or 
otherwise, that one can find in the work to the fate of poor Senta. 

Mr. Lewin, a graduate of Harvard and Hollywood, has 
combined two legends in his film with one bold stroke. Pandora, 
as you will recall, was the young woman made out of earth by 
Hephestus, and gifted by the gods with perfect charm and 
beauty, but also with deceit, flattery and cunning. When 
forbidden to open a box (or jar) entrusted to her as a dowry, 
she naturally opened it, and out flew all the ills on earth, only 
Hope staying at the bottom. The Flying Dutchman, of course, 
was a seventeenth-century sea-captain, condemned to sail the 
seven seas in a ghost ship until such time as a woman loved him 
enough to give her life for him. It seems proper to Mr. Lewin 
that the man without hope should turn for salvation to the 
woman who brings hope as her dowry ; and when due allow- 
ance has been made for the naivety of the execution, one must 
admit that there is something to be said for the idea. 
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For the purposes of the film, the hero's name has been 
changed to Hendrik Van der Zee, and the heroine is an 
American night-club singer called Pandora Reynolds. They 
meet one spring night off the coast of Spain, when Pandora, 
bored with the imbecile junketings of the cocktail set, decides 
to discard everything (yes, everything) and go for a moonlight 
swim. She swims to a wonderful white streamlined yacht. She 
wraps herself in a handy sail. She finds the Dutchman in his 
cabin, painting a classical subject (Pandora with Box) in the 
Dutch school. They fall in love at first sight, and after a brief 
discussion on classical mythology, repair to the mainland, 
where the Dutchman engages a room at a luxury hotel. Two 
hours later they die, clasped in each others’ arms; with, of all 
odd reading matter, a copy of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam 
between them. 

The film, of course, does -not confine itself strictly to the 
affair of the title. Pandora attracts other admirers, who have 
no luck with her at all. There is a “dissipated young playboy" 
(Marius Goring) who takes poison as soon as he hears Pandora 
sing. There is a local toreador (Mario Cabre) who stages a 
moonlight bullfight for her benefit, and is treated with as much 
contempt by the bull as by the girl. There is an English racing 
motorist (Nigel Patrick), who pushes his cherished car off a 
cliff at her behest, just as he is about to make an attempt upon 
the world’s speed record. I am glad to be able to report that in 
the morning commonsense gets the better of infatuation. He 
goes down to the beach, salvages the car, repairs it with the 
help of an able Scots mechanic, and, even when charred almost 
to a cinder by flames from a leaking petrol tank, earns a 
triumph for Castrol, Dunlop and England on the sands along 
the measured mile. 

There is no doubt at all that Mr. Lewin’s film will excite 
remark. It does grope towards an idea that is slightly more 
adventurous than the customary film reflections on divorce 
and marriage, or the question of who killed whom with what 
blunt instrument. The Technicolor photography, by Britain’s 
Jack Cardiff, who won deserved honours for his work on The 
Red Shoes and Black Narcissus, contrives to suggest at times an 
almost magical, moon-spun quality. Some of the night-shots 
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on the moon-pale sands, with figures grouped against them in 
bas-relief, are really beautiful, and Miss Ava Gardner, striking 
in appearance, should have no reason to complain of the way 
in which her charms have been presented. 

The sad thing about Pandora and the Flying Dutchman is that, 
in spite of all its merits, the final grace of taste and dignity is 
missing. In ten years’ time, in five years, even in one year, I > 
dare swear, this film will have been junked from every connois- 
seur's collection. I am sorry to think that our country will be 
blamed for its inadequacy. In a technical sense the thing is 
undoubtedly British, but in a deeper sense it is no more British 
nor even European, than the samba, the juke-box, or the rye 
highball. 

To my mind, a much more satisfying British picture is a bit of 
melodramatic nonsense called The Dark Man. It was written 
and directed by an Englishman named Jeffrey Dell, who has 
had several skirmishes in his time with the more pompous 
producers. Mr. Dell is a man with a sense of humour, and his 
natural inclination is to laugh at as well as to laugh with; a 
foible that he has sometimes pursued in the past to his own 
disadvantage. 

lhe pictures that he makes from time to time have an 
exceedingly keen cutting edge, even when it is sheathed in 
melodrama or fantasy, and The Dark Man, for all its nonsense, 
pricks shrewdly here and there. The story is a straightforward 
police romance about an actress in a seaside town, who happens 
to be passing on her bicycle just as a murderer is making his 
getaway from a double crime. She alone can identify the Dark 
Man, as the local newspapers are not backward in pointing out. 
From that moment onwards, her life is a bad insurance risk. 
A detective from Scotland Yard is sent to guard her. The 
Dark Man, anxious to eliminate her, is watching all her goings- : 
out and her comings-in. After he has made a couple of abortive 
attempts on her life, the film starts to gallop, and ends with a 
really splendid chase in the movies' best fashion. Even so, 
The Dark Man would be nothing more than another sufficiently 
thrilling thriller, if it were not for Mr. Dell’s sharp sense of 
social idiom, and his wryly affectionate use of the English 
scene. 
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In The Dark Man the scene is two-thirds of the picture. No - 
real place-names are used, but no real place-names are needed 
for anyone who knows and loves the south coast from Dungeness 
to Eastbourne. These things are all our own—these beaches 
and marshes and distant headlands—the little shop where one 
bought that scarf—the level crossing where one waited for the 
train last summer. The shots are geographically scrambled, of 
course, but as susceptible of reassembly as a code message or 
a jigsaw puzzle. The very sight of them is a refreshment, both 
to the mind and to the eye, and in a curious way gives us a 
sense of identity with the film. There is nothing a man likes 
better at the cinema than to see the portrait of a face or place 
he knows. The events of The Dark Man seem not only to be 
happening to the characters played by Maxwell Reed, Edward 
Underdown and Natasha Parry, but to be happening to us: an 
illusion which should be at the heart of every good picture. 

Blackmailed, Y am afraid, is a sad business, and the saddest 
part of the business is that so many actors of real talent are 
involved in it. The message of the film is that if you should 
happen to shoot a man, even a blackmailer, by accident, it is 
proper to lift the telephone and inform the police. Fay Compton, 
a hospital almoner, neglects to do so, with the result that all the 
people whom the victim has blackmailed suffer. 

Now Miss Compton knows how to act. So does Robert 
Flemyng. So does Michael Gough, the brilliant Hugo of the 
recent London production of Crime Passionel. So do Mai 
Zetterling and Dirk Bogarde, who are earning nightly applause 
across the footlights in Point of Departure. It is hardly likely that 
all these experienced players should have gone off their stroke 
at the same time, so one must look elsewhere for the real 
weakness in Blackmailed. 

I think this is a case where production and direction must 
be held at fault. Blackmailed is scarcely likely to have been a 
great film at any time, but the fact that the French director, 
Marc Allegret, is struggling with a foreign idiom and a foreign 
way of life, and that the British producer, Harold Huth, 
doesn’t seem to have helped him much, may be responsible for 
most of the film's false quantities. — 


TWO MEN OF THE THEATRE 
JAMES BRIDIE AND COCHRAN 
By T. C. WorsLEY 


AMES BRIDIE, the Scottish playwright, whose death at the 

age of sixty-three we lamented at the end of January, was 

one of the very few interesting dramatists of the "Thirties and 
Forties. He was a prolific writer who worked three or four 
different veins, but who applied to all of them his very varied 
gifts: a delight in story-telling above all, a boldness of handling, 
a witty, pungent and rhetorical style, a lively fancy with a 
leaning towards the fantastic and the macabre, a highly 
developed sense of situation in the theatrical sense, and (which 
was all too rare among his contemporary dramatists) a vivid 
awareness of the life and interests of his time. With so many 
gifts, it was generally felt that somehow a completed play of his 
was never so good as a whole as its parts promised. From his 
collection of talents one—and an essential one—seemed to be 
lacking, namely that architectural sense which can build scene 
upon scene into a solid whole. Bridie was master of the scene, 
but too often the play, in the end, ran through his fingers. 

Bridie himself was well aware of this general criticism, but 
he refused to be affected by it. The fact was, as I judge, that he 
didn’t take himself or his work very solemnly. He was noticeably 
unpretentious, and I think he perhaps suspected pretentiousness 
in dramatic critics, that most unpopular body, who always 
demanded more of him than he was giving. Needless for me to 
add that they were right, and he was wrong. He liked to refer 
to himself as a mere entertainer. But he would have been that 
much better if the vigorous impulse on which he launched a 
play had been able to carry him right through it, instead of 
dissipating its strength on inessentials as it went along. 

He has been claimed as a follower, indeed the only follower, 
of Bernard Shaw. But he could be called a Shavian only in the 
technical sense. Shaw’s breaking up of the well-made tradition 
gave him the freedom in his turn to use any extra-realistic 
devices he chose in the telling of his stories, and he followed 
Shaw, too, in retelling ancient tales in a modern idiom and 
from a modern angle. His plays from the Old Testament, retold 
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in this way, represent one vein that he quarried—perhaps his 
most successful, simply because the story, with its beginning, its 
middle and its end was given him from the start. He had 
himself in the Great War spent some years in Mesopotamia, 
North Persia and South Russia, and it was doubtless a sym- 
pathetic attraction to the atmosphere of these lands which drew 
him towards the fascination of these subjects. Susannah and the 
Elders is typical of his method. He transposes the scene to 
Babylon during the captivity, where Susannah has settled with 
her husband, a Jewish merchant. The two elders who try to 
seduce her are Babylonian magistrates, talking like members 
of the English upper classes. He introduces a young Greek 
traveller who is also taken with Susannah, and who, besides 
being useful in the plot, adds a layer of contrast with his 
knowledge of a more pagan way of life. So far so good. The 
tale is charmingly told, the atmosphere beautifully conjured. 
But there was another reason for making the Jews exiles in a 
foreign land, as Bridie explained in a preface to the play. It 
was in order to introduce a fresh dramatic element. Daniel, who 
defends Susannah in court, and succeeds in the end in convicting 
the ‘Elders, is a violent Jewish nationalist. In a central scene he 
attacks Susannah and her husband for truckling to the con- 
querors of Jewry, for working for them and visiting them. This 
element is certainly dramatic, but it doesn’t really fuse with the 
sensuous myth. It is too strongly flavoured to be a secondary 
ingredient; once it is started we want some kind of indication 
where this thread is to lead. But Bridie introduces it only to drop 
it, and the result is that its absence in the last act makes the 
ending, where he returns to his simple story, incomplete and 
unsatisfying. 

Tobias and the Angel, on the other hand, is a very much more 
complete play, just because it keeps all the time strictly within 
its own limits. It is a charming fancy, charmingly told, this of 
the timid young son of a blind father who sets off to make his 
fortune accompanied by the Archangel Raphael, disguised as 
his servant. In a series of skilfully devised scenes the young man 
is educated in wisdom and courage (without any such thing 
showing on the surface), wins a fortune and a wife, and returns 
to cure his father of his blindness. In this play we see Bridie at 
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his very best: most ingenious in narrative, fanciful without 
whimsy, imaginative without the wild bursts that go beyond 
the bounds, and using a language that is rich but not “‘poetical,”’ 
witty and rhetorical but never inappropriate. 

In the second group of plays Bridie drew on his native 
delight in the ghoulish. The most famous of these is 77e 
Anatomist, in which the body snatchers Burke and Hare sell 
their victim to Dr. Knox for dissection. Here again, though the 
play is full of good things, the organization seems a little at 
fault. In this group falls Dr. Angelus, which tells how a Scottish 
doctor, with a fine line of spiel, murders his wife and mother-in- 
law under the nose of his innocent young assistant. And into 
this group as well I should put 77e Sleeping Clergyman, where a 
wild semi-criminal family strain is carried down the generations, 
to produce in the end a man of ruthless, selfish but tough will, 
who is able to save the country (and indeed the continent) 
from an outbreak of plague. 

Bridie himself had a strong strain of the anarchist. In 
estimating the apprentice work of his juniors (a friend who sat 
with him on the Atlantic Awards Committee has told me) he. 
was little interested in the plodder, but was always ready to 
take an outside chance in the hopes of discovering a genius. 
He backed the wild talent always. So, too, in his view of life, it 
was to the iconoclast, the rebel, the fighter, that his sympathies 
instinctively turned. It is typical in The Black Eye that, out of a 
more or less conventional family, it is the black sheep who 
restores the falling fortunes of the family business, and that he 
should do it by the most extravagant of gambles. But Bridie's 
rebellious streak was not extreme, it was grounded in a character 
essentially balanced. What he liked depicting above all was the 
unusual temperament, whether a "good," though rough one, 
such as he infused into Dr. Knox in The Anatomist, or a sinister 
and specious one, such as he invented in the wife murderer Dr. 
Angelus, or even an alcoholic one, such as possessed Lady Pitts 
whom Dame Edith Evans portrayed so masterfully in Daphne 
Laureola. 

A third group of plays are those in which Bridie came 
nearest to the Shavian discussion play. Mr. Bolfry, for instance, 
where a group of young people, billeted on a very strict Presby- 
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terian Minister, discuss religion; or Jt Depends What You Mean, 
which is centred around a local Brains Trust. In these plays 
current ideas were tossed to and fro entertainingly, and above 
. all, theatrically. They are, however, the most ephemeral of his 
productions, written, as it were, for the moment. Unless this 
should be said too of the last group, the numerous Scottish 
pieces, about which I cannot speak with'any understanding. 
Bridie was a staunch Scotsman, and devoted a great deal of 
his time and enthusiasm to the cause of the Scottish theatre. 
In particular he was one of the early enthusiasts of the Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre and he fathered to the very end the institution 
he had helped to found. . 
3 * X 
The theatre suffered-yet another loss in the early New Year. 
Sir Charles Cochran may have been little more than a great 
legend to a new generation of theatregoers: in the first three 
decades of the century the legend was very live indeed. Cochran 
was a figure bestriding "Show Business," that jungle territory 
where fortunes in those days were made and lost. Most “‘Show 
Business" figures confined their interest to popular spectacle 
whether the spectacle was primarily composed of animals or 
girls. But Cochran had taste and judgment rare in his time. 
After the 1914 war he launched that series of revues which 
impressed his name on the wide public, and which were indeed 
the high watermark of this engaging form of theatre. His foster- 
ing of the talent of Noel Coward in this form and in the musical 
plays, along with his introduction to us of the Chauve Souris and 
the American Negro revues, is part of theatrical history. Less 
well known is the fact that he was responsible for productions 
of Eugene O'Neill, Pirandello, Ibsen, Bridie and O'Casey. To 
him there was nothing disparate in a list which to give anything 
like a complete picture of him would also have to include boxing 
matches and roller skating. Cochran was a showman and was 
proud to be called so. It was the width of his taste and the 
enthusiasm with which he backed even what could never be 
popular that exalted him above others of his kind. 
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ALASTAIR SIM has appeared in many plays by James BRIDIE: (top) in the last 
act of The Anatomist and (below) in It Depends What You Mean 
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JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


By Oscar Hosson 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES. By R. F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. | 255. 

KEYNES'S “GENERAL THEORY." 
By A. C. Pigou. Macmillan. 6s. 

John Maynard Keynes—Baron Keynes of 

Tilton—was intellectually the most brilliant 

Englishman of his day. He was also one of 

the most versatile. He was mathematician, 

philosopher, economic theorist, bibliophil, 
patron of the arts, speculator, lucid and 
incisive writer, administrator and his 
country's representative in international 
financial negotiations of paramount import- 
ance. Mr. Harrod's biography, albeit in 
parts over-dramatized and a little fulsome, 
is nevertheless a masterly performance and 
of entrancing interest. The secret of Keynes’s 
success was an almost unparalleled swiftness 
and fluency of thought, great resourcefulness 
of mind, great self-confidence and extra- 
ordinary power of persuasiveness whether 
as writer or speaker. This latter quality, it 
may be said, was tempered by a capacity for 
wounding repartee or insult which he used 
rather seldom but on occasion—as when 
after Versailles he described Lloyd George 
as “this syren, this goat-faced bard, this half- 
human visitor to our age from the hag- 
ridden magic and enchanted woods of 

Celtic antiquity"—with devastating effect. 
Keynes gave early evidence of his 

powers. At the age of five he knew the 

meaning of “interest” though perhaps not 
of *rate of interest? with which in later life 
he came to occupy himself so much. A year 

later he was wondering how his mind did 

its thinking. He passed through the educa- 

tional stages norma] to young Englishmen 
of good family. He went to the most famous 
of English “public schools," Eton College, 
and thence to King's College, Cambridge. 

At Eton he took full advantage of an excep- 

tionally liberal tradition of education. At 

Cambridge too he pursued his manifold 

intellectual interests without too much 

thought for his chosen academic study, 
mathematics. He developed his powers of 
debate—from Eton he had written home 


that he “lost all modesty”? when he started 
speaking. At Cambridge he became presi- 
dent of the University debating society, the 
Union. He also became a member of a 
famous society of young intellectuals, “The 
Apostles,” who convinced themselves of 
their superiority to conventional morality, 
believed that two things alone, namely 
“enjoyment of beautiful objects” and “the 
pleasures of human intercourse,” were good 
in themselves, and professed supreme 
indifference to the views of lesser mortals. 
From this taint of intellectual arrogance the 
“Bloomsbury set" of which Keynes found 
himself a member after leaving Cambridge 
—Lytton Strachey the famous satirist of 
Victorian manners was the leading light in 
both societies—was certainly not free. 

Mr. Harrod gives a fascinating account— 
rather over-coloured though it may be—of 
Keynes's early life and of this facet of early 
twentieth-century English literary and 
artistic society. But Keynes’s main life-work 
was destined to lie elsewhere, and it is in his 
achievements as a professional economist 
and an administrator, or rather adviser of 
administrators, that he is chiefly known to 
the world. Just after he left Cambridge, the 
prospect of a conventional career in the 
Civil Service seemed to open up, for in 
1906, after taking his degree at Cambridge, 
he secured a post at the India Office. He 
soon found office life not so much frustrating 
—for he seems to have spent much of his 
lime writing his Treatise on Probability-— 
as boring, for he resigned two years later 
to become a lecturer on economics at 
King’s, 

In those two years, however, he gained 
enough knowledge of Indian finance to 
write a book on the subject and he had 
made so deep an impression on his seniors 
that he was made a member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance in 1913 and when war broke out 
in 1914 was quickly summoned back to the 
Treasury. There he presently became 
charged with a task of enormous respon- 
sibility—that of managing the country's 
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external financial relations. He so made 
himself indispensable as an adviser to the 
British representatives at the Peace Con- 
ference, The part he played there, his 
resignation in protest against the unwork- 
ability of the reparation terms, his challeng- 
ing book The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, are already part of current history. 
After 1919. Keynes was never again an 
official. The great work he accomplisned in 
the Second World War and after in 
planning the two "Bretton Woods" inter- 
national financial institutions and above all 
in negotiating the American loan to Britain 
in 1945, was done as an unpaid adviser of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Between the wars his main work was 
academic, the elaboration of his economic 
theories culminating in the publication of 
his famous General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money. 

Controversy still surrounds both his 
` public and his economic work. If he wanted 
a revision of the Versailles Treaty should he 
not have refrained from his scarifying 
personal attacks on Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau and Wilson—even at the cost of con- 
demning his Economic Consequences to be an 
ordinary instead of a best seller? In develop- 
ing the British case in the American loan 
negotiations in 1945 would he not have been 
more successful if he had not started from 
the standpoint that Britain was entitled to a 
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free gift or an interest-free loan as a matter 
of right? Keynes once said that in economic 
doctrine orthodoxy had caught up with him. 
In presenting what in 1945, if not in 1947, 
was a novel propos.tion to the Americans, 
he left no time for orthodoxy to catch up. 

To such questions there can in the nature 
of things be no final answer. But as regards 
his contributions to economic theory, 
history will at some time deliver its judg- 
ment. Keynes himself regarded his General 
Theory as constituting a revolution in 
economic thought, and Mr. Harrod, and 
many other of his disciples, uphold that 
view. Most contemporary economists of 
unchallengeable standing would not go so 
far. In his little book, which contains the 
text of two lectures, one of the most distin- 
guished of them, Professor Pigou, takes a 
view intermediate between those of the 
perfervid admirers and the immovable anti- 
Keynesiars. 

He thinks that Keynes: has done some- 
thing no economist before him achieved in 
bringing all the relevant factors, real and 
monetary, which determine a country’s 
national income and state of employment, 
together in a single formal scheme. But his 
work has many limitations and it does not 
in Professor Pigou's jud ment “constitute 
a revolution," thou h it is “a very 
important, original and valuable addition 
to the armóury of economic analysis," 


VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


By Tue Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D, F.B.A. 
Warden of Madingley Hall, Cambridge 


ENTHUSIASM: A Chapter in the 
History of Religion. By R. A. Knox. 
Oxford University Press. — 305. 

Dr. Knox, in this result of his life-long 

study, has given us all, whatever our point 

of approach, a volume which is as massive 
and scholarly as it is varied, fascinating and 
provocative. Though in his preface he calls 

it a hotch-potch, in fact he has handled a 

vast amount of material very skilfully: such 

a book is inevitably a series of pictures 

rather than a continuous film; yet both for 

consecutive reading and for special reference 
it is well-planned and well written. The 
first six chapters deal with “enthusiasm” in 
the early church and the middle ages, and 


serve to indicate the recurring manifesta. 
tions which characterize and define the 
term. They are the prelude to the much 
more elaborate and detailed story of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of 
Anabaptism and the Quakers, the Jan- 
senists and Quietism, the Moravians and 
the Methodists—a mixed multitude in 
which even Dr. Knox is not wholly success- 
ful in finding any common characters. The 
book ends with a couple of chapters of 
conclusion and of commentary. 

One chief criticism is inevitable. The 
author as a Catholic priest is debarred from 
criticism of his own Church. Most of those 
whom he discusses from Montanus onwards 
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were legitimately protesting against what 
they regarded as error. Catholicism in the 
second century did “quench the Spirit" and 
transform an organic into an organized 
society, Orthodoxy in George Fox's day 
identified authority in religion with the 
pronouncements of a hierarchy or with 
texts of Scripture, and restricted the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to precise if diverse 
channels, Dr. Knox evidently admires some 
few at least of those whom he describes: 
but he cannot pay tribute to the immense 
benefits that they have conferred upon 
Christendom or altogether avoid a super- 
cilious and often malicious treatment of 
them. And how hard he is on the 
women! 

A further possible comment is that his 
survey consists largely of biographical 
studies of the leaders. It is good to have such 
vivid and informing accounts of George Fox 
or John Wesley: but alongside of them were 
numbers of colleagues and followers often 
more balanced in their characters if less 
exciting in their peculiarities. It is not quite 
fair to sum up the influence of the two 
leaders as Dr. Knox does: he says of 
Quakerism "what survived, as we know, 
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was a religious coterie . . . a band of well- 
to-do reformers" (p. 168), and of Metho- 
dism: "they have succeeded in imposing 
upon English Christianity a pattern of 
their own . . . identifying religion with a 
real or supposed experience"! (p. 547). 

But in spite of these limitations the book 
is very far from being what its author 
admits that he first intended it to be, a 
*refutation of all the heresies." Its insight, 
generosity and wit make it a joy to read; 
and it contains a store of material much of 
which will be unfamiliar even to the experts. 
The very full accounts of the French 
enthusiasts are particularly valuable to the 
British student for whom both events and 
personnel are generally unfamiliar. And 
for us all in this country and perhaps still 
more in Ámerica where, as we are constantly 
reminded, varieties and even extravagancies 
of religion flourish abundantly, a book 
which so clearly illuminates not only the 
underworld but some of the tallest growths 
of the religious landscape, is full of interest 
and of worth. 

It is a pity that in a work published by 
the Oxford University Press there should 
be so many misprints. 


MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


WELLS OF POWER. By Sir Olai 

Caroe. Macmillan. 15s. 
Th: is a book at once thoughtful and 
timely. When the preoccupation of a great 
part of mankind is with the defence of 
Europe against aggression, and with such a 
development of the Far East as to prevent 
its falling into hostile hands, it is well to be 

reminded that, for the West, the Middle 
` East holds a strategic position and material 
potentialities which should make statesmen 
regard its defence as one of tbe highest 
priorities. It is notable that the author of 
this book, who throughout the last war was 
Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India, and who has an 
approach which will be new to some 
readers, does not particularly like the term 
“Middle East": he prefers “South-West 
Asia," having travelled in, and looked at, 
it, not from the West, but from pre-1947 
India, He gives, moreover, strong reasons 


for his preference. When people talk of the 
defence of the Middle East, they think, first, 
of the great base on the Suez Canal, yet 
this base, Sir Olaf remarks, is on the peri- 
meter of that area of which the oil-bearing 
territories of Persia, the Persian Gulf, Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq are the core. 

I have said that the book is timely. It is 
so because the British public, not to mention 
foreign observers, are scarcely yet awake to 
the change which has come about since 
1947, when India was partitioned, Pre- 
viously, the British could look with con- 
fidence to India for the defence of ‘“South- 
West Asia." They can do so no longer. A 
new strategic policy has therefore to be 
evolved. Its elaboration will be no easy 
matter, though Sir Olaf offers several con- 
structive suggestions towards such a con- 
summation. Noting that it is no more 
Britain alone who is directly interested in 
South-West Asia—-for, owing to the increas- 
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ing exploitation of Persian and Arab oil, 
America, France and Holland have now 
profound interests in that region—he sug- 
gests that a treaty for Persian Gulf defence 
should be drawn between local regional 
Powers, underwritten by the external Powers 
just mentioned. That is but one of several 
challenging plans proffered by this versatile 
and far-seeing obsérver. 

It is, however, doubtful whether all the 
experts would accept all the contentions in 
this book. They would be likely, for 
example, to foresee considerable difficulty 
in persuading Turkey, with her Westward 
outlook and with her lack of interest in 
Islam as a world-faith, and Egypt, which is 
preoccupied with the defence of Egypt, to 
join with Pakistan in a treaty to defend 
Persian Gulf oilfields. They might also say 
that Sir Olaf is taking a very long-term (if 
ultimately correct) view in indicating that 
Israel must mould itself according to its 
relationship with Muslim Asia. They 
would, again, postulate that consummate 
diplomacy would be needed to persuade 
Muslim oil-bearing territories to pool their 
financial resources. 

So to demur, however, would be to 
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concentrate on present difficulties in the 
situation, a situation which, unless it is 
sturdily handled, may deteriorate: it would 
not be to dissent from Sir Olaf’s funda- 
mental diagnosis, which must stimulate 
thought powerfully. Sir Olaf looks forward; 
he wastes no time on futile regrets that this 
was done, or that that was not done; he 
realizes that something must be achieved, 
and achieved quickly, if a region which is 
essential to the recovery and the stability of 
Europe is not to fall a victim to jealousies, 
bickerings, and such anarchic conditions as 
might constitute an open invitation to those 
who wish ill to the Western world. 

Apart, moreover, from these practical sug- 
gestions, this book must appeal strongly to 
those who have lived in the lands of which 
Sir Olaf writes. For he is keenly sensitive 
to the poetry of the region; it is seldom, 
indeed, that what is fundamentally a treatise 
is so shot through with that elemental love 
of the Muslim East which this author 
shows, and with a lively human sympathy 
with those little-known Arabs who, as 
distinct from the more westerly Arabs, have 
not conquered the imagination of the 


West. 


THE ENEMY 


By Marre HANNAH 


RUDE ASSIGNMENT. By Wyndham 
Lewis. Hutchinson. 215. 
A satirist and an analyst of society must 
expect to be unpopular with his victims. 
In England, especially, we prefer the 
delicate implications of the ironist and still 
more the hoarse, rather vacant, laugh of 
the humorist who is genuinely amused by 
folly. To be revealed as disgusting, flaccid 
and sheep-like can never inspire us with the 
delighted gratitude which Mr. Lewis 
sometimes seems to expect. And it is not 
merely the slighted individual who casts the 
glazed eye of reproach upon this good 
missionary who only wants to purge him of 
his stupidity. The ideologist, also, stands 
appalled at Mr. Lewis’s refusal to subscribe 
to any of the current doctrines for the 
regeneration of mankind. This rugged 
independence has caused him to be accused 
of fascism, communism, Machiavellianism 
and deviationism in all possible forms. He 


is constitutionally unable to believe in the 
sanctity of any set of opinions. Hence the 
unpopularity which he innocently deplores 
and the misrepresentation which he here 
sets out to refute. 

If Mr. Lewis sometimes seems too angry 
and is often driven to over-statement, let 
us admit that he has cause for irritation 
and that there never was a period less 
propitious to the publicist of original mind. 
The kindred fatalism of Marx and Freud 
has paralysed thought for thirty years. At 
the present time the critic of society is 
faced with a system of idées recues and a 
dictionary of jargon which make any 
attempt at objective analysis not merely 
unpopular but almost unintelligible. He is 


. forced, as Mr. Lewis has been, to the 


technique of Blast and to an assumption of 
the role of The Enemy—the titles which 
Mr. Lewis used for his two revolutionary 
magazines, In this capacity he has played a 
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remarkable part in the literature and 
thought of his time. He has been concerned 
to break down “that peculiar, debilitated 
unanimity typical of the present period." 

—. In this apologia (if so unsuitable a word 
can be used for any work of Mr. Lewis's) 
he has divided his work for purposes of 
interpretation into satire, 
publicism and fiction, leaving 
aside his painting and those 
branches of his writing which 
have not aroused controversy. 
One must remark, however, 
that Mr. Lewis's approach to 
literature is always satirical. 
He is often misunderstood 
because too literally inter- 
preted. The ferociously enter- 
taining passages in the present 
volume on the break-up of 
family life and the desirability 
of this process under present 
circumstances will certainly 
earn him abuse as a cold- 
blooded and inhumane sup- 
porter of the managerial 
revolution. 

Or he will be again accused of communist 
leanings because of that ruthless contempt 
for the herd mind which he has already 
expressed notably in The Art of Being Ruled. 
This will be partly the fault of the obtuse 
reader and partly the fault of Mr. Lewis, 
who is apt to mingle rather confusingly 
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opportunist remedies for particular situa- 
tions and satirical diatribes with detached 
philosophical analysis. In the field of 
empirical politics, he freely admits that he 
has often changed his views. His present 
advocacy of a world state and a hierarchical 
division of society, with a specially luxurious 
pen for the creative artists, 
seems open to many of the 
criticisms he has levelled at 
other panaceas for contem- 
porary ills. It is directly at 
variance with his admirable 
analysis of a divided society 
like our own in which the 
creative artists are functionless 
persons without an audience. 
What he seems to suggest is a 
new ivory tower equipped 
with all modern conveniences. 
What he really means to con- 
vey, no doubt, is the futility 
of the artist in an aggressively 
lowbrow world. 

But Mr. Lewis is a satirical 
analyst and not a practical 
planner. It is for the search- 
light he throws on the pretences and 
contradictions of each of the human groups 
and classes that he is to be valued as a 
writer. Here he is an Enemy to whom, 
smarting from our wholesome wounds, we 
should accord great honour and respectful 
thanks, 


THE WITTIEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


By STEVIE SMITH 


THE LIMIT. LOVE’S SHADOW. 
By Ada Leverson. Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

It was a good idea to republish the witty 

novels of Miss Ada Leverson, Oscar Wilde's 

beloved “‘Spinx”-——“the wittiest woman in 
the world"—they are so amusing and light- 
hearted, and for students of the Edwardian 
scene so instructive. It is a monied fashion- 
able world Miss Leverson is writing about, 
but the point of difference which strikes 
home to the reader of to-day is this: for all 
the gay talk that is going on and the gay 
pretence that “we do as we like," the people 
do not really do as they like because the 
social pattern is still rigid. Married couples 
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may frip and flirt but the marriage goes on; 
morals stand firm, sentiment is sound, 
except when it is sentimental as sometimes 
it is. 

The novels are especially witty in the 
conversations through which, with great 
skill, Miss Leverson establishes her charac- 
ters. She is particularly good with the dumb 
person . . . Romer, for instance, in The 
Limit. This Romer whose character. “‘was 
so extraordinarily nil that it was quite 
oppressive" is treated with so much fun 
and affection and understanding that he is 
lifted quite out of the company where he 
might seem to belong—the company of 
those famous Silent Ones, so popular with 
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women novelists, who come into their own 
when villains are shown up. He makes an 
excellent foil for the wife he dotes upon, the 
brilliant Valentia. Here is some conversa- 
tion between them. 


Valentia laughed. . . . “I dare say Harry 
wil  get—well—perhaps Rathbone the 
tattooed man, his Oxford friend.” “Really! 
And will this chap’s being tattooed make the 
party go off better?” “Oh yes, Romer dear, 
ina sort of way... ." 


These catch phrases of the period are 
fascinating to pick out... “in a sort of 
way," "beano," "I mean to say": so of 
course are the period touches—the girls 
who are always ‘“‘tall and slender," the 
“motors” that “fly along" (twenty minutes 
from Mayfair to the Barefaced Stag at 
Edgware is a good pace by any standard); 
the smart new telephones that “need 
exercising," the languid beautiful men who 
never do any work—except for the unspeak- 
able Bruce Ottley who is so funny to read 
about in Loves Shadow—or much harm 
either. Bruce is a dismal young man, 
domestic tyrant-cum-bore-cum-hypochon- 
driac. As he is a mere Foreign Office clerk 
he and his too-patient beautiful wife are 
always called “the little Ottleys." Is “little” 
still in use as a term of social disparagement? 

Miss Leverson's eccentrics are always 
well done, but sometimes they upset the 


balance of the story and one gets the impres- . 


sion that she was once making notes about 
an extraordinarily funny person and got 
so fond of him she must bring him into a 
book. Raggett in Love's Shadow is very good 
.indeed. He falls in love with Bruce's wife 
and sends a muffin through the post to her 
husband. He says, “I am sorry to write to 
you on a muffin but I have no crumpet." 
Love's Shadow is I think the better book, the 
characters, even when they are minor 
characters, are at greater depth. Anne Yeo 
is an astonishing portrait for the period. A 
"good sort," a mannish person, she has 
chosen to be in the depressed condition of a 
paid companion, although rich. She dresses 
hideously in raincoats and goloshes and is 
deeply and innocently in love with her 
employer, the beautiful girl Hyacinth. 
Innocence, marriage, lovely “flappers,” 
Archie the sharp baby, beautiful witty 
women and honourable men—and Harry, 
in The Limit, who is not very honourable 
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and comes such a cropper; yes, the accent 
is on innocence. Only the talk throws its 
shadows forward, darkening the green 
grass. 

To-day the novel of heartless talk is 
heartless in conduct too— Miss Ivy Compton 
Burnett's books, for instance, Mr. Henry 
Green's Nothing. But perhaps it is not here 
that one should look for a counterpart, 
perhaps the true descendants of Miss 
Leverson's flowerlike novels (tulips at 
Sandringham on a sunny day), like so 
many of her catch phrases, have come 
down in the world and are to be found 
nowadays, coarsened but recognizable, in 
those popular plays about highlife which 
are the bane of the English theatre—and its 
chief source of income. 

These two novels of Miss Ada Leverson’s 
will soon be followed by the other four-—she 
only wrote six. 


THE POLICE 


CRIME AND THE POLICE. By 
Anthony Martienssen. | Secker @& 
Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

It is obvious that a lot of hard work and 

enthusiasm have been put into the writing 

of this book. Mr. Martienssen loves his 


. Subject. His account is factual and straight- 


forward, nowhere sensational, and always 
interesting; and the average reader will 
have no difficulty in sharing his admiration 
for the police of this country, even though 
he may be surprised to find that brilliant 
deductions make but a small contribution 
to the detection of crime. 

*One of the chief differences between 
crime in fiction and crime in fact," says 
Mr. Martienssen in the chapter on murder, 
‘Sis that the ‘whodunnit’ part of an investiga- 
tion is seldom difficult. The order in which 
a detective asks himself questions about a 
crime is first where, when and how it was 
committed and only then by whom and for 
what reason. If the first three questions can 
be satisfactorily answered, the author of the 
crime usually stands out fairly clearly.” 

But many readers will find that it is not 
the description of the detection of crime 
that is the most fascinating part of the book. 
Students of civics, foreign and colonial 
visitors, and all who are interested in British 
institutions will be even more interested in 
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Drawing by JoAN JerFERSON FARJEON from “Beauty and the Beast" 
by NicHOLAS STUART Gray 6s. 


the principles by which the police work. 
Mr. Martienssen points out that, if neces- 
sary, it is the duty of the policeman to 
protect his fellow-citizens against the 
officials of the Government itself. One can 
easily understand from this book why it is 
that the British public is on the side of the 
policeman. 
FRANK FROST 


STANISLAVSKY 


STANISLAVSKY. By David 

Magarshack. MacGibbon & Nee. 255. 
. Stanislavsky, a great teacher of theatrical 
art, remained to the end of his days a great 
learner, adding to his knowledge when 
outside sources failed him by scrupulously 
re-examining his own theories in the light 
of fresh practical experience, The special 
fascination of this biography is the sym- 
pathetic care with which his development 
as an artist is traced. It had its slightly 
comic phases, Most readers will be surprised 
to know that at the time when the Moscow 
Art Theatre sprang into fame with the first 
production of The Seagull Stanislavsky was 
not yet competent to deal with a play 


dependent on inner feeling. He could not | 


make head or tail of Tchehov’s play, and 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, his partner, spent 
two days vainly trying to explain what it 
was about. The idea that such a piece 
might save the new theatre seemed utterly 
absurd to Stanislavsky. There was no 


alternative to trying it, and much to the 
astonishment of the actors it triumphed. 

It was not the playwright but the pro- 
ducer who triumphed, and Tchekov was 
so angry with the producer that he did his 
best to persuade the Maly Theatre to 
produce Uncle Vanya. Only after he had been 
assured that Stanislavsky would place him- 
self entirely in the hands of Nemirovich- 
Danchenko did he consent to the Moscow 
Art Theatre handling the new play. But 
Stanislavsky, though he could be mulishly 
obstinate, was also relentlessly self-critical, 
He groped for a solution of the Tchekov 
mystery and in due course came into 
conflict with Nemirovich-Danchenko, whose 
understanding of the troublesome plays did 
not, after all, go very deep. It was Stanis- 
lavsky who felt his way towards what was 
hidden between the lines of the dialogue 
and devised a method for bringing it out in 
performance. This discovery he claimed was 
his chief contribution to dramatic art. 

With equal patience Mr. Magarshack 
traces the development of the famous 
system of acting. The chief criticism of this 
system is that while it reveals the principles 
on which Stanislavsky's own work as an 
actor was based it is likely to paralyse the 
spontaneity of actors who do not happen to 
resemble him. Mr. Magarshack is at pains 
to emphasize that the author of the system 
had no-wish to impose his principles on 
other actors. His biography is the first to 
be written. It has been made possible by 
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a large collection of documents recently 
published in Moscow. The biographer 
succeeds in communicating a vivid sense of 
a life entirely devoted to theatrical art. 


A. V. CooKMAN 


COMMENTARY ON YEATS 


THE LONELY TOWER: Studies in 
the Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By T. R. 
Henn. Methuen. ats. 

Mr. Henn considers that to understand 

Yeats "requires a knowledge, at least in 

outline, of his life and background, and 

some sympathy with his beliefs’. He is 
himself an Irishman, and met and corre- 
sponded with Yeats, and in his study, 
which is interpretative rather than critical, 
he does not question overmuch the validity 
of Yeats’ beliefs, often in fact justifying one 
aspect of the poet in terms of another. This 


is legitimate, no doubt, for if Yeats as a_ 


person was a man of many parts, his 
“poetic personality” was infinitely more 
complex, paradoxical, theatrically dramatic 
and deliberately artificial. In an extremely 
interesting chapter, “The Masks—Self and 
Anti-self?, Mr. Henn explains why this had 
to be so. 

Mr. Henn tells us that Yeats himself 
insisted on the importance of the recogni- 
tion of unity in the body of a poet's work, 
and the focal point of his very long book is 
a searching and detailed enquiry into just 
such a unity. In his attempt to trace the 
origin and elucidate the development and 
significance of Yeats’ symbolism he has 
examined the poems, plays and prose 
writings as a whole, and has considered 
Yeats’ reading, his study of pictures, the 
women he loved, and those other activities 





Drawing by NORMAN SATCHEL in the London 
Mystery Magazine, No 8. as. 6d. 
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or incidents in his life (particularly the Irish 
Rebellion) out of which grew or were 
forged image, symbol or allusion. 

Mr. Henn returns frequently to A Vision, 
an “exasperating book", but one that he 
finds of vital importance in considering 
Yeats’ thought and especially his very 
idiosyncratic interpretation of history. 

Yeats’ magnificent poetry, so compelling 
yet so complex, is bound to fascinate—and 
baffie—many generations to come. One of 
the many pleasures of Mr. Henn's book is 
that it contains innumerable and very full 
quotations which will send the reader back 
to the originals. Fortified, by this iluminat- 
ing commentary, he may read them with 
more insight than before. 


A. C. Bovp 


* 


A BRITISH ELECTION 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELEC- 
TION OF 1950. By H. G. Nicholas. 
Macmillan. | 215. 

In 1945 Nuffield College, Oxford, sponsored 
a pioneer experiment in political science: 
the detailed description and analysis of a 
British general election, carried out while 
it was happening. This task calls for both 
technical ingenuity and scholarly detach- 
ment on the part of the author, and the 
choice of Mr. Nicholas to conduct a similar 
experiment for the British election of last 
year has been justified on both counts. 
While benefiting from the experience of his 
predecessor, and following closely the 
previous pattern, he has been able to base 
his generalizations on a wider and more 
systematic series of local observation- 
reports. .The result is a most valuable study 
of the British Constitution in action. 

His task is twofold. He gives a descriptive 
and narrative survey of the electoral 
campaigns of the political parties in the : 
constituencies, and through the national 
media of Press and radio. He rightly 
emphasizes the large “overlap” between 
the formal programmes of the Conservative 


„and Labour Parties, which in itself may 


partly account for. the narrowness of > 
Labour's majority, and the large part 
played in the campaigns by colourful 
personalities. His second, less impres- 
sionistic, task is a statistical analysis of the 
candidates and their electoral addresses, 
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The Laughing 
Philosopher 


A Life of Francois Rabelais 


M. P. WILLCOCKS. Author of 
Bunyan Calling, etc. In this work 
the author endeavours to keep her 
eyes on Rabelais, the man, and to 
allow his philosophy to emerge 
naturally from her account of his 
acts and writings. 

Illustrated. 16s. net 


The Rise and Fall 
of the 
Japanese Empire 


DAVID H. JAMES. The history 
of the Japanese drive for the con- 
quest of Greater East Asia, this 
work includes a personal and 
factual account of the Malayan 
Campaign. 21s. net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
1849—1919 


Edited by a Committee of the 
Osler Club of London, with a 
Foreword by GEOFFREY KEYNES. 
Illustrated. 155. net 


A committee of The Osler Club of 
London, with the approval of some 
of America’s foremost Oslerians, has 
here made a selection from Osler's 
more important essays and addresses, 
for publication in honour of the 
centenary -of his birth. The book 
provides an introduction to Osler's 
literary, historical, and vocational 
writings—an introduction which will 
lead many to discover in Osler a 
friend and counsellor for life. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Life of 


Joseph 


Chamberlain 
Vor. IV. 1901-1903 
JULIAN AMERY 


The completion of the great 
Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, begun in 1932 by the 
late Mr. J. L. Garvin, has 
been entrusted to Mr. Julian 
Amery, author of Sons of 
the Eagle. "Volume four 
covers the period 1901- 
1903, the years of Chamber- 
lain's supremacy in our 
domestic, imperial and 
foreign affairs. Ilustrated. 
Ready shortly. 30s. 


A TEXT-BOOK 
FOR FREEMEN 


Charles 
iow ey sare’ s 


New Volume of 
Lectures and Essays 


LIBERTIES OF 
THE MIND 


Twenty-three essays, all of 
which converge upon a 
central theme, which is that 
the liberties of the mind are 
in peril. The book is a 
fearless criticism of the 
doctrines which arise from 
mass thought, a- positive re- 
statement of the philosophy 
of freedom and a justifi- 
cation of man as a spiritual 
being. 12s. 6d. 





Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
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NELSON 


Books for Spring Publication 
The Works of George Berkeley 


Three volumes have already appeared of The "Complete Works and 
Surviving Letters of George Berkeley. This definitive edition will be 
completed in about six volumes and is edited by Professor T. E. 
JESSOP and Professor À. A. LUCE. 


VOLUME Four, edited by Professor Luce. Various Treatises on Physics 
and Mathematics, including De Motu and The Analyst, etc. 
Approximately 30s 


Nelson's Philosophical Texts 


A new series, specially designed for general philosophy students under 
the general editorship of Professor R. KLIBANSKY and Professor 


R. D. MACLENNAN, both of McGill University. 


HUME: Theory of Knowledge . HUME: Theory of Politics 
BERKELEY: A Collection of His Philosophical Writings 


The above three volumes are the first titles in this important new series. 
The Theory of Knowledge is edited by D. C. YALDEN-THOMSON 
and the Theory of Politics by Professor F. WATKINS. Each 7s 6d. 
Professor T. E. JESSOP has made the selection from Berkeley’s 
Writings. 8s 6d 


TWO NEW NELSON CLASSICS 


Rupert Brooke’s Poems 


This is the first time that Rupert 
Brooke’s poems have been pre- 
sented in a popular edition. It 
contains all the well-known war 
sonnets, the South Sea Poems and 
the famous Grantchester. The 
introduction is by Geoffrey 


Keynes. 3s 6d 


Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, 
famous to-day mainly for his 
Life of Scott, produced his first 
book in 1819, which proved to be 
a best seller. It provides a fascina- 
ting picture of the Scottish 
literary, social and political (uS 
s 


A Study in Memory 


E. J. FURLONG. An important contribution to the literature of 
philosophy by the Professor of Moral Philosophy, Trinity College, 
Dublin. He examines in detail and from many angles the process of 
remembering, the relation of memory to experience and to common 
sense and the questions of causation or validity. Approximately 10s 6d 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS LTD 
PARKSIDE EDINBURGH 
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the paper and the party and was received 
into the Roman Catholic church in 1948. 
His book is a frank and astonishing account 
of his experiences and of his reasons for 
leaving the party. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SINCE 
1918. By Sir Gilbert Campion, 
D. N. Chester, W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
W. A. Robson; Sir Arthur Street, 
J. H. Warren; with an Introduction 
by Sir John Anderson. Allen © 
Unwin. 16s. 

A six-sided symposium on the development 
of the government of Britain during the 
last generation, which covers changes in 
the working of Parliament, Cabinet, Givil 
Service and Local Government, as well as 
studies of administrative law and of such 
“quasi-government bodies" as the boards 
responsible for the recently nationalized 
industries. It has been prompted by the 
Institute of Public Administration, and 
offers, from expert pens, a most convenient 
and informative survey of these important 
developments. Attempting so much in so 
little leads to occasional congestion, but this 
is a timely and worth-while book. 


FOR FEAR OF WEEPING. By 
Patrick O'Donovan.  MacGibbon & 
Kee. 125. 6d. 

Mr. O’Donovan, ranging from Burma 

through South-East Asia to China for the 

Observer, has watched the East in the throes 

of post-war struggle and revolutionary 

change. He is a first-class descriptive re- 
porter, with a rare gift for bringing scenes 
and happenings vividly before the eye. He 
tells too of politics and parties, and draws 
sharp sketches of leading figures, but his 
sympathies are primarily with the ordinary 
people. He has witnessed a great deal of 
wretchedness, and occasionally his reactions 
give a nervous over-emphasis to his style, but 
there is much also of a young man’s enjoy- 
ment of strange places and queer encounters. 


ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LITERA- 
TURE. By Robert Lynd. Every- 
man’s Library. — 4s. 6d. 

Robert Lynd, who died in October 1949, 

must have been the last of the essayists in 

the tradition of Charles Lamb. This 
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selection, introduced by his friend Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy, is a tribute to a 
writer whose work has been much read and 
little written about, partly because he took 
pains that it should interest “the common 
reader” rather than the specialist. As Sir 
Desmond remarks, Lynd was well aware of . 
the opportunities afforded to the artist by 
journalism. Not only the humorous essays, 
with their gentle awareness of human 
fo:.bles, but those dealing with his native 
Ireland and the complete text of Dr. Johnson 
and Company, are worth their place in 
Everyman’s Library. 


QUEENS OF THE CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY. Edited by Alan Walbank. 
Evans. 12$. Od. 

Mr. Walbank has had the excellent idea of 

selecting substantial and representative 

passages from the works of the women 
writers who, through Mudie's and Smith's 
libraries, dominated the popular fiction 
market from 1850 to 1900. His 'queens"— 
he provides a brief biography of each— are 
nine in number: “Ouida,” Miss Braddon, : 

Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Henry Wood, Char- 

lotte M. Yonge, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss 

Broughton, Marie Corelli, and “The 

Duchess." In his selections and comment ~ 

Mr. Walbank has resisted the temptation to 

ridicule, and while being fascinated and 

curious is, for the most part, non-committal. 


UNEXPLORED SCOTLAND. 
W. H. Murray. Dent. 18s. 
The mountains and moors of which Mr. 
Murray writes so well are not “unexplored” 
in the literal sense: but many of them are. 
difficult of access—to an English climber it 
is far simpler to arrange a holiday in the | 
Dolomites or Pyrenees than in the island of 
Rum—or for some other reason have not 
yet become popular expeditions. But Mr. 
Murray firmly believes that the most 
hackneyed of climbs can give all the 
pleasures of exploration, if it is approached 
in the right mood—not too. many guide- 
books!—and in the right conditions: a 
winter's ice can transform the easy summer 
scramble into an expedition of rare difficulty 
and beauty. The thesis is proved in- his 
admirable accounts of climbs in Glencoe, 
Arran, Skye, Rum, Ben Nevis, and the far 

North. Superb photographs. 
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Vai 


‘Dear Miss Nobody...’ 


FANNY 
BURNEY 


wrote to herself in her 
delightful letters and jour- 
nals which throw such . 
interesting light on the 
great figures of her age. 


A biography by 
Averyl Edwards 


price 10s 6d net 


The Forest of Dean 
Brian Waters 


A friendly account of the royal and 
ancient forest, its history and its 
character, its foresters and miners, by 
the author of Severn Tide, etc. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


lindiscovered Scotland 
W. H. Murray 


‘A stirring and dizzily illustrated 
record of mountaineering.” JOHN 
HADFIELD (Sunday Times), 


With 24 pp. of photographs. 18s. net 


' New Uniform Edition 
W. H. HUDSON 


* À great naturalist, and a still greater 
writer of the English language.’ 
DAVID GARNETT 


First 3 vols. — 7s. 6d. each net 
THE PURPLE LAND 
NATURE IN DOWNLAND 
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RICHMOND PARK 
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EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPÆDIA. 
Third Edition. In 12 Vols. Dent. 
Vols. 5 to 12, 125. each. 

These volumes complete the publication of 
Everyman's Encyclopedia, which began in 
autumn 1949. The editors have taken full 
advantage of the fact that serial publication 
enabled this work to be kept up to date as 
it progressed. Emphasis is on facts rather 
than discussion. While prominence is rightly 
given to the latest developments in science, 
politics and military affairs, the more 
personal interests of the modern citizen are 
allotted generous space. 


AN ENGLISH ALMANAC, Written and 

Illustrated by Miles Hadfield. Dent. 155. 
Few reference books can boast.the literary 
grace and pictorial elegance of this com- 
pilation by Mr. Miles Hadfield. It is divided 
into twelve parts corresponding to the 
months of the year, each part being sub- 
divided into sections dealing with weather, 
astronomy, festivals, sport, natural history 
and anniversaries. Each section concludes 
with a miniature anthology of the poetry. 
the month has evoked. 





fine art 


Four more volumes in the Chapters 
in Art are planned for Spring and 
Summer 1951. These are New 
Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt 1590- 
1315 B.C., by Cyril Aldred (112 plates, 
15s.), Gothic Ivories 13-14th Centuries, 
by J. Natanson (64 plates, 7s. 6d.), 
English Romanesque Sculpture 1066 - 
1140 by G. Zarnecki (64 plates, 7s. 6d.) 
and Contemporary Domestic Furni-’ 
ture in Gt. Britain by Erno pe a 
(64 plates, 7s. 6d.). 

In the Precepts in Art, a second 
volume is in the press: Prof. Corfiato’s 
Piranesi Compositions (64 plates, 
4to., 128. 6d). 

In the Scopas Primers .we have 
Modelling a Figure in Clay by 
A. Pountney (4s.). 

Ask your local bookseller, or the 
publishers, Alec Tiranti Ltd., 72 Char- 
lotte Street, London, W.1. Fine art 
books since 1895. . 
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REVIEW OF THE 
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A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION . 





Never has the process of change in the British colonial 
territories been more rapid than it is to-day. And never 
has full and informed discussion of the problems of 
colonial: development and administration been more 
necessary. 

THE Times—by common consent the foremost newspaper 
in the world—issued last year three special Surveys of 
the British Colonies, which were widely appreciated. It 
has now been decided to establish THE TIMES REVIEW OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES as a regular quarterly publication, 
appearing in March, June, September and December. 
Each issue of THE TIMES REVIEW OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 
will survey the progress of events during the previous 
quarterly period in all parts of the colonial empire and 
will discuss a wide range of colonial subjects— political, 
social, financial, economic, administrative, cultural. The 
first issue in March contains articles on West African 
railways; the position in Hongkong; British West 
Indian housing; pest control in colonial agriculture ; 
plantation conditions in Malaya; development in 
western Uganda; secondary industries in Southern 
Rhodesia; African technical education; and big game. 
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WELCOME TO BRITAIN 


By Tue Ricar How. Hersert S. Morrison, M.P. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


E are so accustomed in Britain to taking for 

granted our way of life, our science, our litera- 

ture and other achievements that we need to 
take stock from time to time if only in order to see how 
our performance compares with others, and where it is 
most important for us to do better in future. 

The Festival of Britain which is being held this summer 
is a quite new experiment in putting a mirror in front of 
ourselves for our own benefit as well as that of the outside 
world. The Festival is not just another exhibition, but 
a concerted programme of exhibitions, arts festivals, 
pageants, community improvement schemes and many 
other events, spread all over the United Kingdom— 
including plenty of spontaneous local effort—and designed 
to correct any distortion resulting from a decade of siege 
and austerity. We in Britain believe 1n keeping our sense 
of proportion and in overcoming the alternate menaces 
of war and economic disasters, without in the process 
deserting or destroying the basic civilization which we 
have struggled (so far successfully) to save. 

We do not believe that life is, or ever can be for us, 
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sómething contained in abstractions and watertight com- 
partments. The spirit and liveliness of our arts and 
sciences have a lot to do with the vitality of our democratic 
way of life and also with our historical capacity to 
respond to the challenges of aggressors, and to the 
changing needs of world trade and development. 

We are not therefore running the Festival with any 
direct material motive, but on the other hand we are far 
from seeing any inconsistency between the needs of 
economic recovery and advance, and the spiritual, 
creative and recreative activities with which the Festival 
is mainly concerned. We think that all these things fit 
together in the British way of life, and it is even possible 
that on some of them visitors to this country may find 
that they have something to learn from us, just as we 
hope in welcoming them to learn something from their 
comments and criticisms which will help to ensure that 
the mirror we are holding up to ourselves will show us 
faithfully, and will stimulate us to further efforts. 

Readers of this special issue of Britain To-day will learn 
from it something of the purposes and scope of the 
Festival, and I hope that as many as possible of them 
will come to Britain to see the Festival for themselves. 
There is unlikely to be for many years so good an oppor- 
tunity of learning so much about so. many sides of the 
British way of life and of the great part which Britain is 
going to play in the second half of the twentieth century. 


WHY A FESTIVAL ? 


HE message of welcome which the Foreign Secretary 

has written for readers of Britain To-day strikes the note 

which should be dominant in this Festival Number of 
our journal. We address our welcome in the first place to those 
overseas readers who are already in this country or on their 
way to it; we also send it in anticipation to those who are 
proposing to visit us later in the year; and of others, who 
cannot come, we ask that they should be with us in their 
thoughts during this summer and share the spirit which, I 
think, makes such a celebration as this not merely possible, but 
necessary. 

Necessary—the word is not too strong. It is necessary that we 
of this generation should demonstrate that we are not going to 
be got down by the hard economic circumstances of a post-war 
world or by unfriendly human agents who seem to think that 
they would profit by our depression. It is necessary to assert 
the vital force within us which can master and rise superior to 
lowering material conditions and the mere mechanism of life. 
I like the expression used by Mr. Herbert Morrison, “spiritual, 
creative and recreative activities with which the Festival is 
mainly concerned"; and the similar idea conveyed by Mr. 
Barry when he speaks of “the creative virtues." Recreation is 
the gracious expression of vitality, the love of life and move- 
ment for their own sakes. Creation is the force which raises 
man above the brutes. 

The human machine is greedy and demands a lot of tending; 
it needs fuelling and lubricating and housing and repairing, 
and an extraordinary amount of laborious attention. But we 
only give it all this care in order that it should function and 
serve our human purposes; that it should give us a life not 
mechanical, but zestful and satisfying and even beautiful. 
Success in life comes not from submitting ourselves to the 
machine, but making it serve our purpose, that of active, 
creative and recreative activity, spiritual and physical— 
spiritual even when physical. 

The Festival of Britain is an assertion of the fact that the life 
of this country, in this age of machinery, is not just that of a 
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machine. The visitor will find plenty of machines to look at— 
and we are proud of them. In Glasgow there is an Exhibition 
of Industrial Power, and in the Science Museum at South 
Kensington there are evidences of new advances in scientific 
discovery, which doubtless lead to more machines. But even 
here the emphasis is on the inventive genius by which imagina- 
tive scientists have conceived and created new ways of develop- 
ing power. Our thoughts will turn to the mind implicit in the 
invention and its conquest of material. Much modern invention 
is directed to the creation of new vehicles of communication. 
The radio is a device for extending the range of speech and 
instrumental music and song; the gramophone, for introducing 
into the home finely executed music or the spoken words of a 
poet; the film, for bringing to millions of spectators talking 
pictures which are capable of being artistically made. 

In the manufacture of the most ordinary things intended for - 
daily use we have been rediscovering in this machine age what 
was well known to the craftsmen of the past: that a thing for 
daily use should both serve its practical purpose as well as 
possible, and that it should be pleasing. This country has made 
enormous advances in industrial design even in the short period 
since the war. Never before have so many artists, trained to 
understand the processes of making textiles, been employed in 
the designing of attractive cotton and woollen goods. This, it 
may be said, is due to the need of making them more saleable. 
Of course; the man of commerce has woken up to the fact that 
consumers are human beings who like pleasing patterns and 
colour in the things they wear. And so with the cups from which. 
we drink our tea, the most inexpensive of them may have shape 
and colour attractive to the eye. Plates and jugs, knives and 
forks, even simple kitchen utensils, have gained from the 
designs of artists trained to study utility and beauty. 

Throughout British industry the conscious movement for the 
improvement of industrial design, stimulated by the Council of 
Industrial Design and by leaders in every trade fired with the 
same ideal, has had its effect; and one can see the results in the 
better taste exhibited not only in textiles and pottery, but in 
furniture, leather goods, packages, advertisements, and even 
in houses (though in the last there are great difficulties to 
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contend with). And above all in books. It is not only that we 
have designers of beautiful books, which can hold their own 
against any in the world, but that nearly every book published 
in the ordinary course of business has been carefully studied in 
respect of printing, paper, binding and jacket. Examples may 
be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In the Festival of Britain we seek to demonstrate that the 
spirit of joy has not deserted us in the sphere of utility. Even 
there our business men, helped by the artists, are endeavouring 
to minister to enjoyment. But obviously, as we are holding a 
festival and not a trade exhibition, most of the celebrations will 
aim at giving us the-pleasures that are ends in themselves. A 
glance through the nation-wide programme (from which a 
seléction, annotated, appears on later pages) will show how - 
great a part music plays in it. This country no longer takes a 
secondary place in music. We have living composers who are 
winning esteem throughout the world. We have instrumentalists, 
orchestras, vocalists and conductors who will deserve the atten- 
tion of fastidious audiences. And of course there will be plays 
and exhibitions of pictures, including the permanent museums 
and shows specially arranged for the Festival. In addition there 
will be pageants and sporting events, and every town and 
village has been planning some festive ceremony for the enter- 
tainment of citizens and guests. 

Britain has put herself on show this year not, as I understand 
it, in any spirit of self-glorification, but to demonstrate for our- 
selves and others that the force of life is still strong in us, that 
we intend to maintain its spiritual and physical liveliness under 
circumstances the most adverse, and that we will not resign 
ourselves to frustration. To that evil the joy of creation and 
recreation, the joy of artistic living, the joy of all spontaneous 
activity, provide the antidotes. We cannot always be on 
festival, but the Festival can be a manifestation of what is 
always with us. 

Of course no party is a party without guests; we need the 
company of friends from overseas to make it a success, and the 
felicitations of those who cannot come. 

THe EDITOR 


THE FESTIVAL COMES TO BIRTH 


By GERALD BARRY 
Director-General of the Festival of Britain 


HE labour pains of the Festival of Britain have lasted 

three years and one month. It was on April Ist, 1948, 

that we first began to plan the Festival, in two rooms 
kindly placed at our disposal by the Royal Society of Arts in 
their beautiful home in Adam Street, Adelphi. The significance 
of this address was the fact that the Royal Society of Arts were 
the promoters, under their President, Albert, Prince Consort, 
of the Great International Exhibition of 1851, in the Crystal 
, Palace in Hyde Park. It was the centenary of this Exhibition 
that the Festival of Britain was intended to celebrate. 

At that time, three years ago, we had a directive from His 
Majesty’s Government to promote, by means of exhibitions and 
arts festivals, events which would in sum demonstrate the 
contributions of the British people to civilization “in the arts, 
in science and technology, and in industrial design.” The 
whole was to be called “The Festival of Britain," thus implying 
that the celebrations were to cover the entire Kingdom. 

The “official” programme of the Festival of Britain when it 
opens on May gard will consist of eleven exhibitions and twenty- 
three arts festivals, in England, Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. But this is far from all. What qualifies the Festival of 
Britain to rank as a nation-wide event of unique significance is 
- the fact that upwards of 1,700 localities throughout the country 
are organizing spontaneous celebrations of their own, out of 
their own resources, and according to their own amenities and 
needs. Wherever possible these local events have some perma- 
nent value, great or small, to mark the importance of the 
occasion and to enrich the life of the community for the future. 

It can be imagined that the organization of a programme of 
this magnitude proved to be a major task and has not been 
carried through without its frustrations, setbacks and disappoint- 
ments. The exigencies of time, of finance and of inclemency in 
the international atmosphere combined to put difficulties in 
the way. In addition, the weather throughout the past winter 
has been almost the worst on record—a factor of almost 
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desperate importance when it comes to laying out exhibitions. 

Those responsible for planning the project had, of course, to 
start from scratch. We had to decide what kind of exhibitions 
were to be arranged, how they were to be organized, and where 
they were to be sited. We had to choose which cities and towns 
were best suited by their historical and artistic amenities and 
their geographical position to be invited to promote Arts 
" Festivals. Above all we had to consider means whereby the 
directive could be fulfilled that the Festival of Britain should be 
truly an all-nation affair. Once all the decisions had been taken, 
the work of creating could begin. 

When the Council of the Festival of Britain, representing 
most of the appropriate interests in the national life, had been 
appointed under the chairmanship of General Lord Ismay, 
celebrated wartime adviser to Mr. Winston Churchill, Princess 
Elizabeth graciously came to address its first meeting. She did 
so as President of the Royal Society of Arts, in whose building 
the meeting was held. In the short speech which she made that 
. day she set, as it were, the temper of the Festival, she gave it its 
focus and objectives. These are quotations from her speech: 

At a time when the world is racked with uncertainties there is a 
special virtue in dwelling upon the arts of peace. It is good to turn our 
minds to those things in our tradition that are permanent and con- 
tinuous, through which our country has added so much to the store of 
human happiness and knowledge. . . . It seems to me that the present 
places a greater obligation upon us than ever before to concentrate on 
quality, in things of the mind no less than in what our factories produce. 

I would therefore suggest to you, as you begin your work, the 
importance of setting the highest standards in everything you plan for 
1951. The success of the Festival will depend on the courage and vision 
shown by those responsible for its organization. I feel sure they will 
never be content with what 1s second-best. 


I hope also that in emphasizing our achievements of the past and 
present you will stress no less sharply our responsibilities to the future. 


This was the first great milestone on our road. Here was our 
inspiration. By now we were already hard at work on the details, 
getting Council and Government approval of the various 
proposals and making contact with cities in the provinces which 
it was intended should come within the orbit of the programme. 
A high proportion of responsibility for the planning and carrying 
through of the programme has been borne throughout by the 
national bodies which from the outset were charged with bearing 
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this burden. Two in particular have played decisive parts, the 
Arts Council of Great Britain (which has been responsible for 
planning all the Arts Festivals, the London Season of the Arts, 
and innumerable other artistic events throughout the country) 
and the Council of Industrial Design (whose crucial task it has 
been to obtain the co-operation of British industries and to 
organize the industrial exhibits throughout the Exhibitions in 
such a way as will give a true and compelling picture of all 
that is best in British manufacture in terms of design and 
technique). 

"The British Film Institute has been responsible for the film 
side of the Festival, and the National Book League for books. 
In order to complete the circle, the Lord President of the 
Council* called into being two ad hoc Councils, one to serve the 
interests of Science, the other those of Architecture, Town . 
. Planning and Building Research. Both these bodies have been 
responsible for overseeing all those things in the Festival that 
have come within their particular domains, and both have 
sponsored some bold and imaginative schemes. 

Meanwhile the decisive steps were being taken to draw in the 
rest of the community. In June 1949 the Lord Mayor of London 
invited all the civic heads of the country to meet him in the 
Guildhall, where he put to them the proposal that each locality 
should make its own plans for joining in the Festival. Each man 
went back to his own place and began to make his plans. This 
was the second milestone. The result is the 1,700 participants to 
whose collaboration I have already referred. 

But what gives the Festival of Britain an even wider signifi- 
cance, and helps to- fulfil Princess Elizabeth's wish that it should 
stress “our responsibilities to the future,” is the whole-hearted 
co-operation of innumerable voluntary organizations through- 
out the country and especially of young people. It has all along 
been the hope of those in charge of the Festival that it would 
succeed in promoting the interests and stimulating the support 
of those who will be the citizens of to-morrow, reared as they 
have necessarily been in an age of violence and instability. An 
event such as the Festival of Britain, dramatically emphasizing 
the value of our traditions and the promise of our future, can 


* Mr. Herbert Morrison, now Foreign Secretary. 
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do much to create a new national awareness and a new belief 
in our heritage. 

That the Festival should occur when the international skies 
have grown a good deal more menacing than they were when 
it was first conceived does not detract from—it enhances—its . 
validity. It is doubly important that at this critical time the 
British people should demonstrate to their friends and allies 
their confidence, resilience and dependability. It is equally 
important that, being obliged by fate to step straight out of one 
period of austerity into another, we should find some tonic to 
send us to our next tasks replenished, and newly aware of the 
value of those things we are once more called on to defend. 

It is also of value that when half the world lives in ignorance 
and fear, the free half should do what it can to demonstrate its 
freedoms, among which is the freedom to exchange knowledge 
and ideas, and to open wide the doors of our democracy to the 
inspection of the world. At a time, too, when those whom it 
suits to say so would pretend that the Western peoples are 
intent upon plans of destruction, it is good that a nation should 
find the resources and initiative, in the midst of many pre- 
occupations, to insist upon the creative virtues, on which in the 
end the sanity and stability of any nation must depend. 
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Festival Pleasure Gardens, Battersea Park 


FROM PLACE TO PLACE 
HOTELS, ROADS AND TRANSPORT 
By L. RtssELL MUIRHEAD 
Editor of the Blue Guides 


OR the visitor to England, travel in this country is very 
bs what he cares to make it. Enjoyment of English 

conditions is largely a subjective affair; it is quite possible, 
if you really try, to be acutely miserable throughout a sojourn in 
England; but for the intelligent traveller it is much easier to be 
thoroughly happy and amused. 

No institution has been the target of more ill-considered 
criticism than the English hotels—or perhaps it would be fairer ` 
to say the English hôtelier. Like the rest of his fellow-country- 
men, the English hótelier is an individualist, and the result is 
that every English hotel has its peculiarities. It is just as much 
nonsense to say that all English hotels are bad as it would be to 
say that all are good; the truth is that all English hotels have 
their special characteristics, which may or may not fit in with 
the predilections of the visitor. If they don't fit in, the result is— 
to use an expressive Americanism—‘‘just too bad"; and my 
advice to the traveller would be to try and adapt himself to the 
peculiarities as far as possible. This is worth while, since almost 
every English hótelier, except the very worst, is profoundly 
interested in at least one department of his establishment, 
whether it be the bar, the dining-room, or the guest-rooms; 
there are few English hotels without some honest merit, and 
some indeed are excellent throughout. Visitors from overseas 
should remember that the hotel industry and its management 
are very strictly controlled in England, and, while this may 
perhaps too often be used as an excuse for deficiencies, it is 
frequently the genuine reason for the apparent difficulty of 
providing full comfort at all hours of the day and night. 

The cardinal precept for obtaining the best treatment in 
any catering establishment in England—from the palace hotel 
to the wayside inn—is neither to expect too much nor to 
appear to know too much. Good humour goes a long way, and 
a genuinely pleasant smile is worth many a sixpence. If you 
take the opportunity (as everyone should) of visiting a country 
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pub, order your drink and consume it quietly; the habitués of 
the place will in due time engage you in conversation if you 
wish; they are as ready as anyone to enjoy the entertainment of 
conversing with a stranger when they are ready for it. 

My own view is that the average English hótelier and his 
staff are putting up a remarkably good show under consider- 
able difficulties, and that, with a little give and take, any 
reasonable traveller can have a very comfortable time, with 
tolerable, and sometimes excellent meals, at far from exorbitant 
charges. And it is worth noting that some of the best hotels, 
providing the choicest cooking and the most comfortable 
accommodation, are often in the least advertised localities. 
Harassed by authorities and regulations, the hótelier in the 
highly popular resorts, poor man, is occasionally inclined to let 
his trade proceed under its own momentum. And the traveller 
should remember that there are few towns, at any rate in the 
south and centre of England, that cannot boast at least one 
comfortable hotel. 

lhe type of accommodation that the traveller can expect 
varies greatly from place to place. London and the great | 
provincial cities, since the war, have been inadequately provided 
with hotels; some, of course, were actually destroyed by enemy 
action, a great many more have been pressed into service as 
government and other offices to take the place of war-damaged 
buildings. The result is that it is, to say the least of it, prudent 
to book rooms in advance. The same applies, of course, to the 
better-known holiday resorts at week-ends and in the months 
of July, August and September, and also in the smaller towns 
during the days of the week in which most business is done—say 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. It is quite possible, for 
example, to arrive in mid-week in a town like Northampton, 
Norwich or Shrewsbury, and have the greatest difficulty in 
finding a bed for the night. 

As for the quality of the accommodation, London is the only 
town that possesses great hotels of international first-class 
standard. The principal hotels in the other great cities of 
England—many of the largest managed by British Railways— 
go in rather for solid comfort than for luxury. More charac- 
teristic of English life are the principal inns in the smaller 
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provincial towns which have not been totally rebuilt during 
the last hundred years; these have served travellers by road for 
many centuries, and, in a surprising number of instances, 
actually retain a great part of their ancient fabric. The famous 
old coaching inns of England, large and small, provide an 
attractive link, all over the country, with the history and 
literature of the past; and probably at no time 1n their history 
have they provided so high a standard of comfort and service. 
Some are better than others, of course, but the bad hotels of 
England receive so much hostile advertisement not only from. 
overseas visitors but also (and even more) from indignant 
natives, that they very soon have either to show an improve- 
ment or else go out of business. 

The increase in travel by road during the present century 
has saved from extinction many hotels in the smaller towns, 
in the villages, and in isolated roadside sites. Here the traveller 
must take his luck as he finds it; some of these houses provide 
really delightful accommodation in a modest way; others are 
frankly bad—but these are in the minority. The small inn- 
keeper in general deserves congratulation for keeping up the 
standard of roadside hospitality in the face of real difficulty; 
and many of the brewery companies who own a number of 
houses have taken much trouble in maintaining a high grade 
of comfort and attractive apearance. 

The progressive disappearance of the “landed gentry" has 
led to the conversion of many of their one-time mansions into 
what are known as “country-house hotels." These, with their 
spacious buildings and their attractive gardens and parks, can 
be delightful to sojourn in. At their best, they are unequalled, 
and provide an attraction that can be found nowhere else in 
the world; the very slightest falling-off, however, is apt to 
engender an atmosphere of melancholy and departed glory— 
though even that is not unattractive to certain spirits! 

Most of the above houses are “licensed,” that is they are 
allowed to supply “alcoholic refreshment” under certain (and 
rather puzzling) conditions. On the innumerable '*unlicensed" 
hotels, including the so-called “private hotels” and guest- 
houses throughout the country, it is impossible to generalize. 
Subject as they are to much less control than the licensed 
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houses, they can vary enormously in the entertainment they 
provide. A safe rule for the stranger is to trust only to personal 
recommendation. 

As for the question of getting about from place to place, well, 
travelling in England is simplicity itself. If you are travelling 
"under your own steam" in your own, or a hired, car, affiliation 
to the Automobile Association, or the Royal Automobile Club, 
is an obvious and economical step. But even without the 
assistance of these admirable and obliging and knowledgeable 
societies, motoring in England is a simple affair. The roads are 
well signposted all over the country, and (what seems natural 
to Englishmen but is by no means obvious to others) there is a 
marvellous network of second-class and third-class roads, fit 
to carry any car, and affording access to the remotest corners 
ofthe country. American friends, especially, have often expressed 
surprise that anyone should take the trouble to provide all these 
little winding lanes with such excellent surfaces—but there they 
are—smooth, uncrowded, and providing a sure way into the 
most intimate and characteristic recesses of the English country- 
side. England is a small country, but it is surprising what a 
wealth of beauty she contains; and only a small part, and the 
most obvious part, is visible from the main trunk roads. 

If you must stick to the main trunk roads—and there is quite 
a lot to be said for them—the most convenient method of travel 
is by motor coach. These superlatively comfortable vehicles 
indulge in every kind of tour—from the half-day trip from 
London or whatever holiday resort you are staying in, to the 
fortnight’s tour of the whole of Great Britain. Seats in them 
have to be booked well in advance (and that in itself is a sign 
of their popularity). Indeed, for an initial visit to England, 
especially if it cannot be of long duration, a motor-coach tour is 
by no means to be despised. 

lhe most comfortable means of getting about the country, 
however, is still the excellent accommodation on the railways— 
or at any rate was so, until the recent reductions in passenger 
services. What the ultimate result of those will be remains to 
be seen, and they may lead to uncomfortable overcrowding; 
but up to now British Railways have made a real effort to 
improve their services, their meals, and the smartness of their 
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rolling-stock. Much more remained to be done, but a general 
improvement all round was becoming noticeable. 

There remains one form of public transport which, to my 
mind, is not sufficiently made use of by visitors from abroad 
who are not well enough off to use their own cars or to hire a 
car at will, and that is the ordinary service bus. These can be 
used, of course, for extended cross-country ‘tours, provided that 
luggage is kept down to a small suitcase; but probably the most 
agreeable and profitable way of employing these cheap, 
comfortable and punctual vehicles is to choose one or two 
centres and radiate thence in all directions—taking half-day 
trips, day trips, or even longer journeys. Cheap return fares are 
the rule. By travelling on these local buses the stranger has a 
more intimate sight of the English countryside and its people, 
their houses, their inns, their crops, their cattle, and their 
industries, than he can gain from any other sort of mechanically 
propelled vehicle. 

Actually, even at the present time, the best way of exploring 
England is still on foot; the ordinary push-bike or pedal cycle 
is almost as good. Both these methods of travel demand a 
certain amount of muscular energy, but the reward is out of all 
proportion. Even in these materialistic days, the walker— 
provided he (or she) is not too eccentrically clad—receives 
readier hospitality than any other traveller. I have personally 
been given food and drink, because I was hot and tired after a 
long walk, at an inn that was turning away motorists because 
of short supplies (a point worth remembering in these hard 
times). The walker can get away from the roads—even from 
the little second-class and third-class lanes—and on to the myriad 
pathways that cross rural England in an intricate network of 
green lanes, field paths, bridle roads, and other rights-of-way 
which make the reading of an Ordnance Survey map so fasci- 
nating an occupation. 

Mention of bridle roads reminds me that it is said that those 
who travel England on horseback are better received than 
anyone else. I have no personal experience of this, but knowing 
the Englishman’s love of a good horse, I am quite ready to 
believe it is true. The visitor might do worse than test its truth 
for himself. 
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BRITAIN, FRONT AND BACK 


By CLoucs WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


HERE are, undoubtedly, certain advantages in being a 

born-and-bred citizen of the British Isles, but it has its 

drawbacks. One is that, unlike the foreigner and the 
overseas visitor, the poor native can never have the staggering 
experience of beholding our country suddenly and for the first 
time, with all the emotion and surprise of a discovery. 

Whatever the stranger may have heard or read or seen in 
pictures or on the films, he will have formed his own private 
notion of our islands and that notion will almost certainly be 
false, because, like all reading and hearsay and picture looking, 
it will, of necessity, be so partial and so personal. Yet patchy is 
what our homeland undoubtedly is and it is that I think which, 
in so small a country, the stranger finds bewildering. 

Alongside the things he expected and wanted to find, and 
does find, there are so many other unexpected things ; some 
equally or even more delightful, some not. 

If his vision of England has come to him through the bewitch- 
ingly beautiful photographs in books on our countryside, its 
great houses, old villages and little market towns, or in such 
publications as Country Life—his dream will be one of incom- 
parable, mellow, touching loveliness. 

That loveliness is there—that and more, much more—but it 
is not all. As everywhere else, we too have things that we are 
not at all proud of and that we do not publicize except in 
sociological, town-planning and such-like technical journals, 
where, however, we endlessly describe, illustrate and discuss the 
less happy parts of our land with the one aim of removing their 
reproach. 

Maybe for “happy” I should write “seemly,” for the queer 
thing (queer to me) is that delightful people apparently can 
and do live quite satisfactory and even jolly lives against a 
background of industrial grime or architectural inanity that 
would sour and sicken me in a week. 

As a town and country planner I, of course, maintain my 
belief that the lives of all such (and there are millions of them) 
would be even happier and healthier and better generally than 
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they are if their surroundings were more gracious, and that we 
have no business to think complacently of ourselves as fully 
civilized until they are. 

The luckier ones who live in and around the photographed 
places and who can afford to be properly fastidious are as much 
shocked and shamed by the barbarous places and as anxious 
to redeem them as are the sociologists and the planners. All 
agree that, meanwhile, the still lovely territories must be kept so, 
not only for the sake of their own inhabitants, but also for the 
enjoyment of the less privileged whose appreciation of nature 
and of visual beauty seems to be re-awakening, aided by innu- 
merable ‘‘amenity,”’ “outdoor” and rambling clubs and 
societies of all kinds. Whence our National Trust for places ‘of 
Natural Beauty and historic interest—whence too our newly 
designated National Parks. 

It is indeed the creditable desire for more genial surroundings 
than were offered by our large industrial towns that has caused 
the reckless peppering of the nearby country with an untidy 
sprawl of pathetically inappropriate little houses. That wasteful 
eating up and disfiguring of good farming land in turn pro- 
voked the strict controls on all building development now at 
last provided by our new town and country planning laws. 

So that if you, a stranger, come across parts of Britain that 
you can’t admire, don’t be afraid of hurting our feelings by 
frankly saying so, for you will probably find that we entirely 
agree with you and, what is more, have some plan (long-term 
may be) for cleaning up a mess that we all deplore. 

As a sociologist, economist, industrialist or planner you may 
well purposely seek out such places; or as an anthropologist, or 
even just as an intelligent observer resolved to see what our 
country is really and truly like and just how we do in fact live. 
And you will be quite right if you do, for it is in these gawky 
places that most of us make our livings and where most of us 
have to live, not beautifully at all, but very busily. 

The London area, the Clyde, South Wales, the West Riding 
and Lancashire, the Black Country and the Potteries, those 
and their like are our main workshops, those the places where 
most of our national income is made, part devoted to main- 
taining the less laborious, more gracious places. 
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When you see over such great country houses as Knole and 
Chatsworth or Blenheim and Montacute, Warwick Castle, - 
. Petworth and scores of others no less distinguished (as you 
cértainly should) you will be shepherded round the show parts 
of the house, the State apartments—only. The service quarters, 
the “usual offices," you are expected to take for granted, and 
anyway it would be inconvenient to have visitors poking around 
in larders and laundries, sculleries and stillrooms and all the 
rest—deeply as they might interest us. 

But there is nothing to prevent your so exploring the “‘work- 
ing" parts of Britain and every reason why you should, so that 
it is greatly to your advantage and no calamity (from an educa- 
tional point of view) that in travelling, say, between the moun- 
tain splendours of Snowdonia and those of the Lake District, 
you are bound to traverse the intervening industrialized areas 
of Cheshire, Lancashire and the West Riding. . 

Even in visiting the galaxy of royal and other palaces 
surrounding London, Hampton Court, Greenwich, Osterley, 
Ham House and Kew (with its Royal Botanical gardens) the 
treat has to be paid for by the traversing of tracts of dreariness 
that are no treat at all. 

Actually many of our noblest old parks and mansions, abbeys 
and castles are deep entangled in our wide-flung industrial web 
where, though they themselves may suffer grime and indignity, 
they are doubly welcome as little oases of graciousness and 
splendour where there may be little else of either. 

Antiquarian and scenic interests can thus often be easily 
pursued alongside industrial investigations, though if it is the 
picturesqueness of the traditional England that beckons you 
and it is the old and least changed aspects of country life that 
you would chiefly see and experience, there are still wide 
districts where your most romantic imaginings will be more 
than realized. 

Not only the large and wildish territories of the twelve 
National Parks designate, from the Roman Wall in 
Northumberland down to Dartmoor in Devon, but also region 
after region lying in unsullied loveliness before you, north, 
south, east and west in most laudable variety, some as far apart 
as are Land’s End and John O’Groats—the Scottish Highlands 
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and iiinis, the Scilly Isles and the Pembrokeshire and' Cornish 
coasts, some as near to London as the Chiltérn Hills, the 
North, South and Berkshire Downs and Epping, Ashdown and 
other forests—all of them rewarding walking and riding 
countries. Ifit is fine buildings that you seek, you will find them 
mostly pretty much where you would expect, and that is where, 
in the golden age of architecture, prosperity coincided with a 
fine local building material. 

For example, a belt of superb building stone (the Oolite 
' sandstone) stretches from the Dorset coast west of Portland and 
the Isle of Purbeck diagonally right across England, through 
. Somerset, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Northampton- 
. shire, Rutland, Leicestershire, Huntingdonshire and Lincoln- 
shire to the sea again around Whitby on the north-east 
Yorkshire coast. 

Over much of that fine sandstone lies wonderful grazing 
land, especially for sheep, which for some centuries were one 
of our main sources of wealth, producing our staple export— 
wool. 

Thus, most notably in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
. large fortunes were made from these lands, and those who 
made them delighted to spend their wealth in building nobly 
just when English domestic architecture was coming into lovely 
flower. See the comely farm houses and manors, the mansions 
great and small, the churches and market towns—particularly 
in the Cotswolds, such as Chipping Campden and Burford—or 
further north such as Stamford—and all along “the Belt,” 
village after charming village, all different, yet with a family 
likeness. l 

Move into different country—say into the Yorkshire dales or 
. Peak limestone areas, or into the Weald of Kent, where oak 
and clay were the traditional materials, or to the Duchy of 
Cornwalls granite country, and you will find in each quite 
different buildings of another family group, and so on indeed 
all over the map. 

Besides the ordinary road map and one showing surface 
features—the height above sea-level, the sort of land, whether 
moor or forest, down or arable—it is helpful to have a geological 
map also, giving the actual bones of the country on which all 
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else ultimately depends. With this key to the structure of 
Britam's body in your hands, you will have a quite useful 
general guide to the sort of country and the kind of old buildings 
you might reasonably expect to see in any part. It, together 
with rainfall and mean temperature maps, would further inform 
you about the sorts of crops and trees to be looked for and also 
where and what kinds of gardens might be expected to flourish. 
Generally speaking the West is mild and moist, thanks partly 
to the kindly warmth of the Gulf Stream, so that it is near the 
west coasts of Scotland, Wales and Cornwall that our'/most 
luxuriant gardens will be found from Ardkinglas, Brodrick, 
and Culzean, through Bodnant and Portmeirion in North Wales 
to Caerhayes and Tresco in Cornwall. 

lhere are of course numberless splendid inland gardéns 
too; Blickling in Norfolk, Hidecote near Stratford-on-Avon, 
Levens (for topiary) in Westmorland, Castle Howard (for 
temples) in Yorkshire, Stourhead in Wiltshire, Cliveden on 
the Thames, being merely a random handful. Hundreds of 
private gardens throughout the land are now opened to the 
public on certain days every summer in aid of the National 
Trust’s own Garden Scheme, and it would probably be worth 
any visitor's while to join the Trust,* in order to procure the 
particulars of such gardens, and the list of its own properties 
over 1,000 in number, along with a member's ticket giving 
free admission. 

Cathedrals and the greater castles and sibus are easily 
found and will figure on any motoring routes issued by the 
Automobile Association or Royal Automobile Club as well as 
in the numberless regional guides and topographical books. 
Not so, yet, the New Towns that already begin to girdle 
London around as with a loose necklace—we hope not un- 
becomingly. Anyway, they are intended to have a slimming 
effect on the over-grown wearer. Probably at Harlow in Essex, 
Crawley in Sussex and Hemel Hempstead in Hertfordshire there 
is, at present, most progress to be seen. 

Wherever you may go in Britain this Festival year of 1951, 
some manifestations of it, great and small, will inevitably 
confront you, from the spectacular doings of London and certain 


* 42, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1—minimum subscription ros. 64. 
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other cities, to the modest efforts of obscure villages that have 
braced themselves to tidy up the green, plant an avenue, or 
build a bus shelter. 

Even the Council Housing Schemes that have come into being 
throughout the country are making the Festival a pretext for a 
little special embellishment—colour-washing, tree-planting, 
flower-decking and so on— small courtesies and gestures of 
graciousnes and no more—but worth notice perhaps as 
symptoms of returning civility. . 

A last word about maps. If you don't want to encounter 
industry, then avoid the coal and iron areas which such a map 
will reveal to you, a population map being likewise a help if you 
' wish to stick to the quiet countryside. - 

There are now indeed excellent maps of every kind giving 
all sorts of information to an intelligent user—land-use maps, 
the official Ordnance maps, the National Park and National 
Trust maps and many others. Use them, as well as good local 
guides, or you will miss much that should be seen. 
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PLAYS IN PROSPECT 
By T. C. WonsrEvy 
! "HE theatre being the most anarchic and least planned 


of our national activities, there is no kind of overall 

Festival programme for the theatre this summer. 
Nevertheless visitors to England this year will find nearly all 
our leading actors and actresses playing somewhere, and many 
of them staging some specially selected event. Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who is widely regarded as the leader of the English 
stage, has had the happy notion of contrasting Shakespeare 
and Shaw. In Antony and Cleopatra he will play Antony to Miss 
Vivien Leigh's Cleopatra. In Shaw's Cesar and Cleopatra, she 
will be Cleopatra to his Cesar. Thus we shall see side by side 
one play from the highest reaches of romantic tragedy and one 
from the highest reaches of anti-romantic comedy. 

Apart from the interest of this contrast, it will be a great 
pleasure to see Antony and Cleopatra, which contains in my view 
‘the most perfect love poetry in our language. It is the difficulty 
of casting Cleopatra that prevents this play being given more 
often. The last occasion, some few years ago, when Dame 
Edith Evans was the Cleopatra, was only rescued from disaster 
by Godfrey Tearle’s superb portrait of a decaying Antony. Sir 
Laurence’s Antony will not, one may guess, be decaying, and 
Miss Leigh’s Cleopatra will have all the advantage of her 
appearance. If one has initial doubts on the basis of her past 
performances, they are as to whether she has the weight of 
personality for so huge a role; but at least one can remember 
that she surprised us by the intensity with which she played 
the chief role in Anouilh's Antigone. The production of these two 
plays is by Mr. Michael Benthall, the imaginative young 
producer who made a deserved reputation for himself by 
brilliant productions at Stratford two years ago. 

A very interesting Hamlet is promised, too. Mr. Alec Guinness 
has not played the role before. And once again there may be 
initial doubts—or should I say, interested speculation. Mr. 
Guinness has certainly established himself as an actor of the 
very highest class. He has great reserves of strength and 
command, and without any loss of either he can change himself 
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inside different parts more completely than any actor on our 
stage. But he has not yet shown himself, that I can remember, 
to have any touch of the romantic about him. He has always 
seemed essentially a prose actor, and what we wait to see is 
whether he can touch poetry too. Mr. Walter Fitzgerald, one 
of the most certain and sure of our feature actors, is to be the 
King. Co-producing with Mr. Guinness will be Mr. Frank 
Hauser, a young producer whose work is very well known on 
the radio. 

Mr. Peter Brook will be the producer for John Gielgud's 
particular contribution to the Festival year—A Winters Tale. 
Mr. Brook, too, is one of our exceptional young producers, 
around whom a good deal of controversy has raged. But it is, 
I think, agreed on all sides that his Stratford production of 
Measure for Measure last year, in which Mr. Gielgud played 
Angelo, was one of the outstanding Shakespearean productions 
since the war. The combination of these two in A Winter’s Tale, 
together with Miss Diana Wynyard and Miss Flora Robson 
should be an event. In the Open Air Theatre at Regent’s Park 
Mr. Robert Atkins, who has faithfully performed Shakespeare 
in this charming open-air setting for the last four years, is 
staging a special production of A Midsummer Nights Dream. 

Shakespeare will also be visible in London at the Old Vic, 
where a strong cast headed by Mr. Roger Livesey, Miss Ursula 
Jeans and Mr. Alec Clunes are giving in their seasonal repertory 
Twelfth Night and Henry V, alongside Jonson’s comedy of London 
life Bartholomew Fair and Sophocles’ Electra. For the Festival play 
they have chosen The Merry Wives of Windsor, to be directed by 
our leading producer, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie. By the time the 
Festival begins, they will have added, too, a Shaw to their list, 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. ‘This will make the fourth of the 
Shaw offerings, for Mr. John Clements has already produced a 
Man and Superman, with Miss Kay Hammond as Anne. This will 
certainly still be running, for it has already made a striking hit 
with the town. 

It is played without the third act (the dream scene, where 
Jack Tanner becomes Don Juan and Ann becomes Donna Ana) 
and, in Edwardian clothes, offers itself as a superbly constructed, 
continuously amusing, pure comedy. This, I fancy, is how all 
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the plays up to Heartbreak House will strike us increasingly as 
` the years go on. The “ideas” will flake away as "message" or 
"teaching," and will remain only as a yeast which ferments 
comedies of the human situation. That, in any case, is the way 
Mr. Clements and a clever cast play it: and that is how it is 
striking London audiences at the moment. The last of the Shaw 
offerings 1s to be the whole cycle of the one-acters which will be 
given in succession at the Arts Theatre (Great Newport Street). 
This will constitute at the very least a curiosity for connoisseurs. 

Another event of great interest will be the appearance of Sir 
Ralph Richardson in a production of Chehov's The Three 
Sisters, with Celia Johnson, Margaret Leighton and Renee 
Asherson; while Dame Edith Evans is to appear in a new 
comedy by M. C. Hunter, with Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Kathleen Harrison and Wendy Hiller. Among the other new 
plays by English dramatists promised for the Festival, but about 
which few details are yet to hand, is The Golden Door, a new 
play by J. B. Priestley, and The Love of Four Colonels, a new play 
by Peter Ustinov. Mr. Christopher Fry’s new play, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, has been specially written for performance in churches, 
and will be seen at Southwark Cathedral and St. John’s Church 
and St. Thomas's, Regent Street. Among foreign plays I have. 
noticed the promise of two plays by Anouilh, who enjoys such 
a vogue in London, La Répétition, which Jean-Louis Barrault . 
has been presenting in Paris, and Colombe, which has not yet 
been performed in Paris at all. 

Visitors to London will surely be interested, too, in certain - 
of our very characteristic and entirely native light theatre. In 
particular I would recommend Vernon Sylvaine's Will Any 
Gentleman? in which Robertson Hare and: Arthur Riscoe play . 
entirely typical parts. 'This kind of farce 1s a slightly, but only 
very slightly, more refined stage version of the kind of humour 
to be found in seaside funny picture postcards. No less untrans- 
lateable is our own brand of musical comedy. The Ruritanian 
musical romances of- the very widely lamented Ivor Novello 
have not tried to travel even to America. They may seem to 
visitors banal and sentimental in the extreme: but they are the 
most expertly made productions,.aimed with the highest skill 
and accuracy at a certain section of the British heart: they 
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never miss. The infectious high spirits of Miss Cicely Courtneidge 
(Gay's the Word) may be more understandable to non-natives. 
Though even here there is a traditional love for the wholly 
fatuous which may be hard for others to understand. 

Outside London many towns hold, or are arranging, special 
Festivals. The leading dramatic Festival 1s the Stratford season. 
This year at Stratford they are giving a cycle of the historical 
plays, consisting of Richard Il, the two parts of Henry IV and 
Henry V, and then, as a relief from pageantry, The Tempest. 
Stratford has now firmly placed itself in its rightful position as 
the leading Shakespearean theatre in the country, and this 
season has all the promise of maintaining the new tradition. A 
strong cast ‘is headed by Michael Redgrave and Anthony 
Quayle, and these two, with the help of Mr. John Kidd, will 
produce the histories, with costumes and scenery by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch. For The Tempest Mr. Michael Benthall has been 
engaged. I should add that in the last three years it has been 
very difficult to get seats at Stratford, so popular has the season 
become. 

I think I am right in saying that the only other purely 
theatrical festival so far announced is one in the very centre of 
Scotland at Pitlochrie. There, from May to September, will be 
found a repertory of plays, not Scottish, but relating to Scotland. 
There is Macbeth, there is Susanah and the Elders by the Scottish 
dramatist who died this year, James Bridie. There is Barrie’s 
Mary Rose. There is Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, and 
two new plays, Brief Glory, a story of the Young Pretender by 
R. T. V. Sellar, and a satirical extravaganza by James Shaw 
Grant, Comrade the King. 

But those specially interested in drama will also find a 
number of most interesting theatrical events included in more 
general festival programmes. At York, for instance, where there 
is a big music Festival, Mr. Martin Browne is putting on the 
York Mystery Plays, a shortened version of the old York cycle 
of Mystery Plays that were performed by the York City 
Guilds every year on Corpus Christi day, between the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. At King’s Lynn, Norfolk, in July, 
alternating with Ipswich Arts Theatre in She Stoops to Conquer, 
the Marlowe Society will be giving Dr. Faustus. The Marlowe 
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Society is a Cambridge University undergraduate dramatic 
society which, under its director George Rylands, has achieved 
an enviable reputation for the high standard of its acting, and 
of its verse-speaking in particular. Brighton is organizing a 
Regency Festival and promises us in the course of it a new play 
of the Regency period. At Norwich, the Norwich players in the 
famous Maddermarket Theatre (an Elizabethan stage) are 
giving Pericles and The Taming of the Shrew. And—space will 
only allow me to add—so on, and so on. 

It is safe to say, I think, that wherever there are halie this 
summer, local enthusiasm will be making some special contribu- 
tion to the Festival year. Visitors to the provinces will find it 
well worth their while visiting the local repertory theatre, 
which many of our large towns provide alongside the main 
commercial theatres which have travelling companies sent out 
from London. Birmingham and Liverpool are the most famous 
of these, but the Nottingham playhouse now runs them close: 
the Glasgow Citizens’ is nationally known: and the Salisbury 
Arts Theatre well repays a visit. 

I cannot pretend that this prospect of the theatre’s place in 
the Festival is anything like exhaustive, but I hope it may 
indicate the range of dramatic activity to be expected in England 
this summer. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE FESTIVAL 
A SELECTED LIST OF EVENTS 


In London 


May 4-Sep. 30 
South Bank Exhibition. 


.May 3-Nov. 3 
Festival Pleasure Gardens, 
Park. 


May 3-Sep. 30 — : 
Exhibition of Architecture, Lansbury, 
Poplar. 
Exhibition of Science, Science Museum, 
South Kensington. 


May 5-Sep. 30 

Exhibition of Books, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 900 ofthe most 
notable British books of all periods. 


May 1—Oct. 11 

` Centenary Exhibition of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 


April 30—May 11 
British Industries Fair, Olympia. 


Battersea 


May 3-Fune 30 

LONDON, SEASON OF THE ARTS 

More than 250 concerts will include six 
concerts of English song arranged by the 
B.B.C.; eight concerts of the work of English 
composers from 1300 to 1750; and eight 
concerts of the music of Henry Purcell. 
Serenade concerts are being held at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, Kensington Palace, 
Kenwood House and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The British tradition of 
choral singing will be displayed by four 
choral concerts a weck. 


Opera will include the first performance 
of Vaughan Williams! new opera, Pilgrim's 
Progress at Covent Garden. There will be a 
Festival Season at Sadler's Wells. The 
English Opera Group will appear at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, with its entire 
repertoire of operas by Benjamin Britten 
and a new production of Dido and Æneas 
by Purcell. A Mozart season is planned at 
Glyndebourne. 


The Sadler's Wells Ballet and Sadler's 
Wells Theatre Ballet wil both appear 
during the season at Covent Garden and 
Sadler's Wells. Performances of specially 
commissioned works. 

The Old Vic, back in the Waterloo, 
Road, presents a special season of plays, 
including an all-star Festival production of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

A total of nearly fifty art exhibitions will 
include sixty large paintings specially 
commissioned for the Festival at the Suffolk 
Galleries. At the Tate, exhibitions of the 
work of Hogarth and of Henry Moore. 
Modern British painting at the New 
Burlington Gallery. The National Collec- 
tions will be on show. International open-air 
exhibition of sculpture in Battersea Park. 


May—September 

Focus on Colonial Progress and Exhibition of 
Traditional Art from the Colonies, Imperial 
Institute. 


June 4-17 To 
London Festival of British Films, 


In the Provinces 


ABERDEEN à 
July 30~-Aug. 13 
Concerts by the Scottish National 


Orchestra. Exhibition of paintings from the 
National Gallery of Scotland. 


_ ALDEBURGH 
June 8-17 

The English Opera Group will present 
Purcell’s Dido and Æneas and Britten’s 
Albert Herring. Benjamin Britten will direct 
a Mozart concert; the Earl of Harewood will 
introduce a Verdi concert. Exhibitions of 
contemporary East Anglian paintings. 


Batu 
May 20-—Fune 2 

Bath Assembly. Orchestras include the 
Royal Philharmonic, Hallé, Bournemouth 
Municipal, London Symphony and Boyd 
Neel. A festival of church music in the 
Abbey. Performances by the Ballet Rambert 
and by the English Folk Song and Dance 
Society. Gainsborough Exhibition. 


BATTLE 
Whole of Battle in fourteenth-century 
costume for one week in August. 
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BELFAST 
May 7-June 30 

A newly formed Northern Ireland 
Theatre Company, directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie, in three Irish plays. Ulster Group 
Theatre with plays by Ulster authors. 
June 1—Àug. 31 

Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition, at 
Castlereagh, Belfast. 
June 19-Aug. 11 

Northern Ireland Books Exhibition. 


BIRMINGHAM 
April 30—May 11 
British Industries Fair. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
June 3-17 

Bournemouth and Wessex Festival. A 
very full programme of music, ballet, drama 
and open-air events. Exhibitions include 
pre-Raphaelite paintings. 


| BRADFORD 
Exhibition of the work of Bradford artists 


1851-1951. 


BRIGHTON 
July 16-Aug. 25 

Regency Festival, centred on the Regency 
Exhibition in the Royal Pavilion. The Royal 
Family is lending from Buckingham Palace 
furniture and works of art originally housed 
in the Pavilion. Regency Festival Ball (in 
period dress). International Puppet Festival 
at the Dolphin Theatre. 


BRISTOL 
June 25- July 7 

Industrial Exhibition. 
July 7-21 

Municipal Exhibition. Bristol porcelain 
and glass at the Art Gallery. Exhibition of 
Art Treasures connected with Bristol at the 
Royal West of England Academy. 


CAMBRIDGE 
July 30—4ug. 18 

The Cambridge Arts Festival will draw 
on rich local resources and settings. Serenade 
concerts in a College court by the London 
Philharmonic and London Symphony 
Orchestras; choral and orchestral concerts; 
organ recitals and programmes of sacred 
music in college chapels, and madrigals on 
the river. Three programmes of poetry and 
music in the Senate House. Special pro- 
ductions in the Arts ‘Theatre. 


CANTERBURY 
July 18—4ug. 10 
The opening service of the Canterbury 


20 
Festival will be attended by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and by representatives from 
all over the world; the Mayors of Kent will 
attend in state. Cathedral and Civic acti- 
vities include pageants, drama, opera, 
music, ballet and lectures. 


CARDIFF 
May 1—May 13 

Festival of Music and Song, Welsh voices 
and Welsh music predominant. Handel's 
Messiah with the combined choirs of the 
choral societies of Cardiff, Llanelly, Swansea 
and Merthyr and the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 
July 25—Aug. 5 

Historical Pageant, Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau, 
produced by Clifford Evans. 
July 4-14 

Welsh Industries Fair. 


CARLISLE 
Aug. 6—11 

Industrial exhibition. Historical exhibi- 
tion. Carlisle pageant (5,000 performers). 


CHELTENHAM 
July 2—14 

Cheltenham Festival of British Contem- 
porary Music. Exhibitions of architecture, 
British contemporary paintings, and Cots- 


-wold craftsmanship of the last half century. 


CHEPSTOW 
Religious services and pageant in Tintern 
Abbey. 


CHICHESTER 

Masque in courtyard of Bishop’s Palace, 
Exhibitions of silver, furniture, handicrafts. 
Choir festival in Cathedral. 


COLCHESTER 
July 2-14 

Programme includes a play containing 
the story of St. Helena of Colchester, 
specially written by Dr. Dorothy L. Sayers. 
Exhibitions of Essex painters, Essex sub- 
jects, architecture, church treasures, light 
crafts and books. Dr. Thomas Woods’ 
Daniel and the Lions will receive its first 
hearing in the district. 
June 30-Fuly 5 "mE 

Colchester is co-operating with the com- 
bined village festival of Bardfield, Finching- 
field and Thaxted, which includes demon- 
strations of rural crafts, visits to local farms 
and exhibitions in the houses of four artists, 
John Aldridge, Edward Bawden, Michael 
Rothenstein and Kenneth Rowntree. 
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DnaorrwicH 

Week of pageants, including commemora- 
tion of the baptism of Richard Winslow, 
oné of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


DuMERIES 
June 24-30 

The Dumfries Festival coincides with 
“Guid Nychburris Week.” Visitors will see 
a typical example of the Common Ridings, 
a feature of Scottish Border life in the 
summer. Concert by the Scottish National 
Orchestra. Ballet Rambert. 


EDINBURGH 
July-Oct. 

‘Clansmen the world over are preparing 
for the Gathering of the Clans in Edinburgh 


this summer—their first great rally in the - 


City since 1745. 
Aug. 16-19 

A thousand pipers will march along 
Princes Street. 
Aug. 19-Sep. 8 

Edinburgh Internationa] Festival of Music 
.and Drama. Concerts by famous orchestras, 
including the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under Bruno Walter 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos in its only Euro- 
pean appearance. Opera presented by the 
Glyndebourne Company; Ballet by the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company; and Drama 
presented by Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre. 


GLASGOW 
May 28—Aug. 18 

Exhibition of Industrial PONES Kelvin 
Hall - 
June 21 

The King and Gien attend the celebra- 
tions of Glasgow University’s 5ooth anni- 
versary. 


GLASTONBURY 
July 1 

Replanting of Joseph of Arimethea’s 
Holy Thorn on Wearyall Hill. Pageant. 


GROTON 
Play by Groton Players on life of John 
Winthrop, “Father of New England", 


HAWORTH 
July 9-21 
Bronté Festival. 


w 


INVERNESS 
June 17-307 
A Highland exhibition will include 

displays of Highland economy, industry and 
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craft. Also a Jacobite exhibition and an 
exhibition of books on the Highlands, 
chamber music, Gælic concerts, ballet, 
drama, a Highland gathering, Highland 
dancing, massed pipe bands. 


LEEDS 
June 29-Fuly 14 

Exhibitions of Chippendale furniture, 
Leeds pottery and the works of John Sell 
Cotman. 


LivERPOOL 
July 22—Àug. 12 

Tyrone Guthrie will supervise street pro- 
cessions of 10,000 people and demonstra- 
tions by the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Navy on the Mersey, followed by huge fire- 
work displays. An exhibition of Stubbs will . 
include canvases from the Royal Collection. 
Famous orchestras, theatre, opera and 
ballet companies in the Arts Festival. New 
opera directed by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


a RN 
July 3-8 

The International Musical Eisteddfod: 
choirs and dancers from more than twenty 
countries. 


LLANRWST 
Aug. 6-11 

The Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales, oldest of all British Festivals. Choirs 
and competitors from many countries but 
mainly from Wales. Gorsedd ceremonies in 
the open air and in the pavilion, including 
the Crowning of the Bard and the Chairing 
of the Bard. 


MANCHESTER 
May 3—26 

Exhibition of dress and English costume. 
Exhibition of British contemporary paint- 
ings. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-1YNE 
May 29— June 16 
Exhibition of Tyneside industry. 


NortH LAKELAND (KrswICK) 
June 9-30 

Over one thousand players, singers and 
dancers from local towns and villages in 
productions of the North Lakeland Festival. 


NorwicH 
June 18-30 

Triennial Musical Festival. Concerts in 
the cathedral. Exhibitions of the Norwich 


1HE SOUTH BANK EXHIBITION 
An artists impri VN TON, showing the sweep 0j the Thames, with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the distance. 
Model, with principal buildings numbered as follows: 1. Station Gate: 
2. Dome of Discovery; 3. The Skylon; 4. Telecinema; 5. Royal Festival 


Hall; 6. 1851 Centenary Pavilion; 7. The Shot Tower; 8. Rodney 
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PROGRAMME OF THE FESTIVAL 


school of painters and contemporary East 


Anglian artists. Norwich Players in the 
Maddermarket 'T'heatre. 

OxFORD 

May 5-Sep. 28 


The Festival will open with a peal of bells 
in city and county. Music, opera, ballet. 
July 2-16 

The Oxford Festival of the Arts is mainly 
academic, centred on courses of lectures on 
the theme of “The Arts in England in the 
Seventeenth Century.” Complementary 
plays, exhibitions and concerts, madrigals 
and organ recitals among the colleges, in 
gardens and in cloisters. 


PERTH 
May 27-—Fune 16 

Theatre is the central theme, Companies 
include Perth Repertory Theatre, Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre, and Dundee Repertory 
Theatre. 


PETERBOROUGH 
May 20-—Fune 2 

Musical events, including a Festival of 
English Church Music. Dramatic produc- 
tions, Exhibitions of books, embroidery. 


PITLOCHRY 
May 19-5ep. 29 

“Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills” pre- 
sents plays written by Scottish playwrights 
or about Scottish events, 


PLYMOUTH 

Buckland Abbey—built by the Cister- 
cians in 1278 and once the home of Sir 
Francis Drake—is being restored and will 
be opened to the public, June 1 to Dec. 31, 
as a Drake and Devonshire Folk Museum. 


ROCHESTER 
june 16-23 
Over 2,000 people in Dickens pageant. 


ROTTINGDEAN 
Part of Kipling’s house and idak to be 
opened to the public. 


ST. Davip’s CATHEDRAL (PEMBROKESHIRE) 
July 10-13 

Special services to be held daily. Two 
religious plays in Welsh and in English. 


SALISBURY 
June 3— fune 17 

Exhibition of manuscripts, books, char- 
ters, plate, pictures, vestments, statuary and 
jewellery, demonstrating the history of the 


^ 


3I 
city. Play by Ronald Duncan, Our Lady’s 
Tumbler, in the Cathedral. 


SCARBOROUGH 
Sitwell exhibition, 


SOUTHAMPTON 
June 30~Fuly 14 

Southampton Industries and Merchant 
Navy Exhibition. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
March-October 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Company in a cycle of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays—the ninety-second season. 
July 28—Aug. 11 

International Folk Dancing Festival. 


SWANSEA 
Sep. 16-29 

Primarily a festival of choral and 
orchestral music, including the Welsh 
Festival Choir, created for the Festival. It 
consists of 220 picked voices from the 
industrial valley system of South Wales. 


TRURO 
Aug. 15-22 
Cornish Industries Fair. 


WAKEFIELD 
Sculpture and drawings 
Hepworth. 


by Barbara 


WORCESTER 
Sep. 2-7 

The 224th Three Choirs Festival—held 
annually in one of the three cathedrals of 
Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford. 


YORK 
June 3-17 

The Mediæval York Mystery Plays will 
be staged for the first time since 1580. 
Exhibitions include Masterpieces from the 
Great Yorkshire Houses. 


Travelling Exhibitions 


Two travelling exhibitions will draw on 
the subject matter of London’s South Bank 
Exhibition for their displays. The Land 
Traveller goes to Manchester (May 3-26), 
Leeds (June 23-]uly 14), Birmingham 
(Aug. 4-25) and Nottingham (Sep. 15- 
Oct. 6). The Festival Exhibition Ship 
Campania will visit Southampton (May 3- 
12), Dundee (May 18-26), Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (May 30-jJune 16), Hull (June 20-30), 
Plymouth (July 5-14), Bristol (July 18-28), 
Cardiff (July 31—AÀug. 11), Belfast (Aug. 15- 
Sep. 1), Birkenhead (Sep. 4-13) and 
Glasgow (Sep. 17-29). 


MODERN ART AT THE FESTIVAL 


By Sır Pare HENDY 


HE Festival of Britain is composed of innumerable 

local festivals. Some of them are dedicated equally to 

science and industrial design and the arts, some of them 
exclusively to the arts. Where these are concerned, the Arts 
Council has bad the task of encouraging the local effort, 
subsidizing it when it seemed desirable and supplying direction 
and co-ordination where it was needed. Thus both sections of 
the Exhibition of British Contemporary Painting, 1925-50, 
will be shown both in London and in Manchester. The First 
Anthology, as it is called, is to be seen in the Council's New 
Burlington Galleries in London from May Ist to June oth, and 
then at the City Art Gallery in Manchester from June 2oth to 
July 29th; the Second will be shown in London from June roth 
to July 25th, and in Manchester from August 4th to Sep- 
tember 16th. At the same time the Arts Council's Exhibition of 
“Sixty Paintings" is to be seen at Manchester from May 2nd to 
June roth and in London from June goth to July grist. 

This Exhibition of “Sixty Paintings" has a history. The Arts 
Council wished to commission a number of artists to do special 
works for the Festival. It had little difficulty in choosing twelve 
sculptors, ordering four “major works" from four well-established 
artists, and eight works from younger men. The eight are shown 
with the “Sixty Paintings." Of the big four, Epstein’s bronze 
Youth Advancing, the bronze Reclining Figure by Henry Moore 
and Barbara Hepworth’s Contrapuntal Forms in Irish blue lime- 
stone have been lent to the South Bank Exhibition, Dobson’s 
concrete Woman with a Fish to the L.C.C.’s outdoor International 
Sculpture Exhibition at Battersea (May 7th to September goth). 

When commissions to painters came to be discussed, the 
problem was found to be more difficult, if only because of the 
much larger number of painters and the consequent difficulty 
of agreement upon a small number which would not exclude 
other painters with equal claims. Eventually the solution was 
found in offering free canvas and stretcher to each of sixty 
chosen painters who was willing to undertake a picture not less 
than forty-five inches by sixty in size. The sixty were promised 
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only that their pictures would be framed and exhibited together 
as for sale, and that five of the pictures would be bought by the 
Council. The five pictures have been chosen by an outside jury 
of three. . 

Large pictures are rarely bought in these days by private 
collectors. By this scheme a large number of artists has at least 
benefited by a reduction in the normal risk and outlay upon a 
big picture; while before the end of the exhibition a good many 
pictures may be sold. In addition to the five bought by the Arts 
Council, a number has been bought by the Contemporary Art 
Society, and it is hoped that others will go to public galleries. 
There are not in fact sixty pictures; but more than fifty painters 
responded to the scheme. 

The Arts Counci's Retrospective Exhibition of Sculptures 
and Drawings by Henry Moore is open at the Tate Gallery 
from May 2nd to July 29th. Organized and catalogued by 
David Sylvester in conjunction with the sculptor, it is the most 
comprehensive and most carefully arranged exhibition of 
Moore's work which has yet been held. 

The Arts Council has thus made sure that a wide survey of 
modern British painting and sculpture can be had during the 
Festival. There is also a portent very encouraging to those who 
like to see proof that the artist is still, even in the industrial era, 
an essential member of the community. I refer to what has 
- been done by the Festival Council for the South Bank Exhibition 
in London, the core of the Festival. 

Here, to quote the Editor from the February issue, “on a 
bombed and once untidy site," the Festival has set itseif to 
“show what this country is doing in science, technology, 
industry, agriculture, exploration and sport." There is also 
Music, and, when all is over, the one building which. will 
remain permanently on the Exhibition site is the Royal Festival 
Hall, London's new concert centre. The Exhibition, however, 
has nothing to do with Art; Science comes first, and next to it 
Industrial Design. Yet one of the most conspicuous charac- 
teristics of the Exhibition is the number of artists who have 
been set to work. Besides the architects who have designed the 
buildings and the industrial designers who have made most of 
their essential contents, a host of artists has been employed in 
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manufacturing other types of exhibits, creating the atmosphere 
of the various pavilions in which they are shown and, by 
illustrating its themes and complementing its architecture, 
helping to co-ordinate the Exhibition itself into a visual whole. 

Many models have been made by younger sculptors, with 
varying degrees of imaginativeness according to the oppor- 
tunity. One of the best opportunities has been in the People of 
Britain Pavilion, where Edward Adsetts has modelled the life- 
size reconstruction of an Iron Age Chariot and Horse. ‘This illus- 
trates, incidentally, the methods of the organizers. Prehistory, 
is shown in tabloid form, drily condensed; but the captions and 
the small reproductions and models are given life and scale and 
meaning by this one complete and racy object in life size. The 
jewellery of the trappings is copied exactly from originals; the 
trappings and the car are reconstructed, I believe, by a 
distinguished archeologist, Sir Cyril Fox. The horse remains an 
opportunity for the artist to use his imagination and to show his 
style. In a different way Georg Ehrlich’s Head of a Cow gives life 
and scale and volume to the Country Pavilion. 

The themes of the various pavilions are illustrated by other 
sculptures: for instance, F. E. McWilliam’s Four Seasons, also 
for the Country Pavilion, Karel Vogel's Power and Production. 
Others have a purely decorative purpose, like Karen Jonzen’s 
figure for the pool of the Shot Tower Court, or Reginald 
Butler’s abstract composition in wrought iron for the approach ` 
from Waterloo Bridge. Edouardo Paolozzi's Fountain in tubular 
steel has special lighting effects. 

Adsetts 1s only just out of the student stage; Paolozzi is a very 
young man; Butler has been a sculptor for a very short time; 
McWilliam and Jonzen have not been long established. 
Sculptures by the veterans Jacob Epstein, Henry Moore and 
Barbara Hepworth have, as I mentioned above, been com- 
missioned by the Arts Council and lent to the Festival, to grace 
the entrance to a building or the approaches to the Exhibition. 
The Festival authorities themselves have shown a courageous 
preference for young artists who are willing to try new ideas. 

Butler, Jonzen, McWilliam and Paolozzi are four of the eight 
who have also had commissions from the Arts Council for work 
which is shown with the “Sixty Paintings." 
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A larger number of painters has been employed in the South 
Bank Exhibition to much the same purpose and in the same 
wide range of taste. À commission like Josef Herman's large 
mural painting in the Mining Pavilion shows that the field has 
been studied and the appropriate artist chosen where there is 
one. Herman is a young Pole who came to Britain during the 
war, has become a British citizen and gone to live in a Welsh 
mining village. His paintings of miners and of their over- 
shadowed country are grimly powerful and glowing with 
colour. 

No painter seems to have been given a commission, regardless 
of suitability, for popularity or social prestige; the work has 
gone to the men with ideas. At the same time no parti pris is 
shown for schools. There are mural paintings by illustrators like 
Giles the cartoonist, Ronald Searle, who has painted in the 
Primary Schools Pavilion, or Felix Topolski, who has painted 
A Cavalcade of Commonwealth Figures for the Fairway; by semi- 
“abstract” painters like John Tunnard, who has decorated a 
vestibule in a restaurant, or Graham Sutherland, who has 
painted The Origins of the Land (including a pterodactyl) in 
the Land of Britain Pavilion; by Ben Nicholson, who has 
decorated a restaurant with a completely “abstract’’ composi- 
tion, or Victor Pasmore, who has done a large “abstract” 
design in glazed tiles outside the Homes and Gardens Pavilion. 

Pasmore’s tiles are not the only interesting example of the 
use of other techniques besides sculpture and painting. 
Geoffrey Clark, for instance, who is still a student at the Royal 
College of Art, has designed the screen in coloured glass and 
cast iron against the wall of glass brick at the end of the Trans- 
port Pavilion. The glowing figures are symbolic of Aviation. 

If the results of all this varied effort are not equally successful, 
it is not necessarily the fault of the artists. When the community 
has found so little for them to do for so long, it can hardly 
blame them if they do not produce exactly what is needed 
overnight. But it will not be the fault of the Festival Council. 
They have evidently understood what the artist is for and have 
given the proper degree of freedom to their Design Group. 
Under its Chairman Misha Black the Group has made an 
imaginative use of its opportunity. 


FILMS—** WATERS OF TIME" 
By Q. A. LEJEUNE 


T is proper that a Festival beside London's river should be 
| ae by a film about London’s river, and I should be 

surprised if the new “Telecinema” on the South Bank 
Exhibition site will have a prouder film to show its visitors than 
a documentary of the Thames called Waters of Time. 

This little jewel of a picture was specially made for the Port 
of London Authority. Its commission was purposive, and its 
outline is strictly practical. It describes the progress up-stream 
from the Nore of the cargo steamer Highland Princess, shows 
how she noses her blunt way into the narrows at Galleons 
Reach; how the little river tugs take charge, and push and pull 
and nudge her into dock; how the wide river becomes a busy, 
land-locked water-way; how the ship is unloaded and re-loaded 
and turned round; what sort of men swarm about her decks 
and what sort of goods go swinging down into her hold; how 
the harbour-master signs off another job, and Highland Princess 
sets out on a new voyage; what London looks like as the 
buildings are left behind, and the dock becomes a river, the 
river becomes an estuary, and the estuary becomes the sea. 

Nothing could be more exact than the detail displayed in this 
account of a single, routine shipping operation, but nothing 
would be more inexact than to give the impression that Waters 
of Time simply describes a shipping operation and stops there. 
The facts about the steamer Highland Princess are merely the 
beginning. From these facts the producer goes on to set his 
fancy free on the theme of London River. I can only think of 
one other documentary to be compared with this in force of 
sound and picture image. It was made by the American, Pare 
Lorentz, for the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
that was about a river, too. 

So many people are involved, from first to last, in the making 
of even the simplest film, that it is risky for an outsider to 
attribute the quality of a work to any particular individual. 
But I don’t think we should be far wide of the mark were we to 
guess that Waters of Time owes most of its richness to two men, 
working in close collaboration—Basil Wright, the director, and 
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Paul Dehn, who wrote what most film credits would describe 
as the commentary, but which he prefers to call the “words.” 

Basil Wright, of course, is known to millions of B.B.C. 
listeners as one of the best chairmen ever engaged to take charge 
of the discussions in the Sunday Critics Programme. But his 
name is also familiar and respected wherever young men get 
together to talk about the thing called "documentary." He 
has been making film documentaries in this country, and for 
this country in different parts of the Empire, for just on twenty 
years. He was one of John Grierson's first apprentices, and his 
right-hand man in those early days of the Empire Marketing 
Board Film Unit, when that small and now historic band of 
young enthusiasts set to work in a cramped upper floor in 
Oxford Street, to learn the job of turning the camera’s resources 
into an instrument of national publicity. 

Apart from learning how to use the screen for propaganda 
purposes—an art which he still retains in a high degree— Basil 
Wright trained himself in those prentice years to make films 
that were both good to look at and exciting to listen to. His 
most celebrated work, I suppose, will always be The Song of 
Ceylon, which he directed for John Grierson with the Ceylon Tea 
Propaganda Board, but though I still remember with keen 
pleasure its sound and visual patterns, I firmly believe this 
study of London River to be not only the more mature, but the 
more satisfying film. 

Paul Dehn is à comparative newcomer to the production 
side of films. He is a film critic and a poet who suddenly 
decided, some eighteen months ago, that it would be nice to 
write a film story: whereupon he sat down with his friend James 
Bernard and wrote one, and what he wrote was the startlingly 
imaginative and fantastically successful Seven Days to Noon. 

Nothing will stop Paul Dehn from writing now, and anyone 
who listens with an attentive ear to the “words” of Waters of 
Time may be persuaded that Britain has found in this exuberant 
young man one of the most gifted screenwriters of the generation. 

Paul Dehn adores the bright ring of words: he adores 
assonance and alliteration: the coloured words enchant him. 
His verse passages in this film about the little ships of the river 
and the big ships of the sea owe a clear debt to John Masefield 
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—and what better source could he have gone to?—but their 
choice springs from a personal passion and their humour is 
individual. 


And still, in the winter, the air 1s heavy 

With sweet smell of malt, the tang of tobacco 

And the sleepy fragrance from wharf and warehouse 
Of summer harvest and autumn vintage. 

Wine in the wood, and the ten spices: 

Nutmeg, ginger, cloves, red capsicum, 

Cassia, chillies, grain of paradise 

Pepper, pimento, cinnamon quills. . 


Like all proper poets, Mr. Dehn has a fancy for india his 
own poetry, and the film very wisely concedes him this privilege, 
letting him record all the verse passages on the sound track, 
while the prose is divided among three other speakers. Unlike 
many proper poets, this one has a fine, ringing voice and a 
good delivery, and the pleasure of listening to his lines is 
doubled by the obvious delight he takes in reciting them. 


Roll out the barrels from Spain and from Portugal, 
Pipes, butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, octaves, 
Fino, Amontillado, Oloroso, Manzanilla, 
Quinta de Roriz, Tua, Boa Vista, 
Tawny in the cask as the sun in November. 

. Roll them to London, O bountiful billows 
In firkin and kilderkin, see where they come! 
Shipped by Fonseca, Ferreira, de Soto, 
Cockburn, Sandeman, Campbell and Menzies, 
Belly-fat barrels, rotund as an Alderman, 
Rumbling to rest like a big bass drum. 


Watching Waters of Time with all its wealth of material for 
camera and microphone, its rich associations with past years 
and far places, I wondered as I have often done before why so 
few producers have turned their attention to the subject of 
London River. You could count on the fingers of one hand the 
pictures that have been made about it, and when the Thames 
and its dockland have figured in a film at all, it has been as 
little more than "background" for some fictional and relatively 
stereotyped story. 

I had high hopes, for instance, of Ealing’s Pool of London, 
which was shot, according to the studio’s admirable practice, 
on authentic locations; but my hopes died a little death quite 
early in the picture. 

The framework of the film is not very different from that of 
Waters of Time. At the opening, a cargo steamer docks in the 
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Pool, and during the two days it takes to unload and re-load, 
and to turn the ship round in dock, the members of the crew 
with shore leave spill out into the neighbouring streets of East 
London, and go about their several businesses. 

But Pool of London settles down into a routine thriller. In every- 
thing that touches on the Pool as a spectacle—the ships that 
gather there, the pearly skyline of London seen through a 
forest of masts and rigging, the gleam of dawn and sunset on 
the water, and the sleek, dark streets of dockland—the film is 
splendid. The photography of all these things is clean and 
beautiful. Beautiful in its own way, too, and oddly touching, 
is the sketch of a coloured seaman (sensitively played by a young 
actor from Bermuda called Earl Gameron) who falls in love with 
a Cockney girl, and has the sense to realize that nothing can 
come of their mutual attraction. 

Had Pool of London made more of these things, and developed 
the drama inherent in them, it might have been a better picture 
of the stirring life of London River; but it would have to be a 
very much better picture to do as well by the Thames as Waters 
of Time. 


ENGLISH CHURCHES 
By Joun Harvey 


| SKED to name the most outstanding man-made feature 
A« England, a reasonable answer would be: “her 

churches.” For the church has been, during a thousand 
years, the centre of every English community. In Saxon times 
the country was divided into dioceses and each diocese into 
parishes, where the priest was supported by a tithe of local 
produce. Soon after the Norman Conquest the number of 
parishes exceeded 10,000, each with its own church. Besides 
parish churches serving the spiritual needs of the people, there 
grew up greater churches dedicated to a perpetual round of 
service and prayer to God, not aimed at lay congregations. 
These churches were served by communities of priests, often 
but by no means always members of a monastic order; they 
included the bishops’ cathedrals, the abbeys, priories and 
friaries, and collegiate churches. Of these there were some 
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two thousand altogether by the thirteenth century. 

Thus there was a church to every four or five square miles 
throughout the whole country, and of most there still exist 
remains or complete structures dating from the Middle Ages. 
Relatively few churches were built after the Reformation, 
though Mr. Marcus Whiffen in a recent book (Stuart and 
Georgian Ghurches) has shown that they form a far more substan- 
tial body than has generally been realized. 

Such buildings reflect in varying degrees that strange period 
of artificial taste generically known as the Renaissance; but to 
find the real tradition of English church architecture we must 
seek farther back. All of our main body of churches were the 
outcome of living style flowing through the brains and hands 
of generations of skilled craftsmen: masons and carpenters, 
carvers, painters and glaziers. ‘This living mass of craftsmanship 
had its roots in the Romanesque church art common to western 
Europe and was largely derived from Continental sources. Its 
final flowering was due to the Normans, who within two or 
three generations built or rebuilt almost all the churches in 
England and northern France. This, possibly the greatest 
architectural campaign in history, was centred in England. It 
was carried out by Norman and French master masons, many 
of whom took their experience back across the Channel. 
Some settled here and mingled with the Saxon craftsmen who 
had worked under them. 

Before the end of the twelfth century a fully Gothic style had 
developed in England, and is seen in the work of two distinct 
native schools at the cathedrals of Wells and Lincoln, both of 
which may be contrasted with the choir of Canterbury, a direct 
importation from France. In spite of further borrowings from 
the Continent, English Gothic architecture grew steadily towards 
unity: both of artistic conception, and of fashion. As time 
passed, regionalism gave place to a national style flowing from 
the great buildings erected for the King, nobles and wealthy 
churchmen. But there is no uniformity or monotony, since the 
changes of style were everywhere adapted to local materials and 
usage; sometimes the whole character of local churches alters 
merely by crossing a county boundary, as the late T. D. 
Atkinson showed in a fascinating book (Local Style in English 
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Architecture). Ynterwoven with this mesh of provincial differen- 
tiation are the personal links of known master masons or 
carpenters who carried the dominant style from place to place. 

Changing fashions in religious outlook had a deep effect on 
church building. In the early Middle Ages, the great monas- 
teries built massive Romanesque abbey churches and cathe- 
drals, and they were often echoed by the more important parish 
churches; in this way, the noble church of East Meon (Hants.) 
imitates its cathedral at Winchester. At a later period, and 
doubtless owing to personal ties, Stone church (Kent) followed 
the mid-thirteenth century rebuilding of Westminster Abbey. 
Monastic influence steadily lessened, and during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries it was the secular (non-monastic) 
cathedrals and the collegiate churches that reached their 
highest peak of prosperity. 

From the Norman Conquest onwards we know the names, 
first of a few and later of very many, of the master craftsmen 
who gave England her churches and her native architectural 
style at the same time. They ranged from artists of high standing, 
on intimate terms with Royalty, to simple village builders. 

Robert of St. Albans built the early Norman abbey church; 
Master Andrew of London worked for the later Norman 
cathedral of Old St. Paul's; William the Englishman continued 
the building of Canterbury and was one of the founders of the 
Early English or first Gothic style, brought to maturity in the 
first half of the thirteenth century by Alexander of Lincoln, 
who also in the nave of Lincoln Cathedral gave to the world 
the germ of a new idea: the patterned vault. The rich geo- 
metrical designs imported from France to Westminster were 
developed further by Michael of Canterbury and his colleagues 
towards 1300, when the new Curvilinear style took shape, 
characterized by flowing and undulating curves in window 
tracery and detail; not onlv the first specifically English style, 
but the first national style in Europe. Construction too was 
undergoing great development, brought to a high pitch by 
Richard Farleigh, who employed concealed wrought-iron 
reinforcements in his mighty steeple at Salisbury (1334). 

At the same time another great forward step was being 
taken in London by William Ramsey, soon to become the 
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King's Mason, and father of the final English style known as. "i 


Perpendicular. This was carried from its tentative promise at — 7| 


Gloucester to a much higher degree of perfection in the new 


.. maves of Canterbury cathedral by Henry Yevele, and Winchester 





by his friend and colleague William Wynford; both of them 
King's Masons under Edward III and Richard II. After 1400 
progress slackened, and it was not until the reign of Edward IV 
that another nation-wide outburst of building took place, 
under such men as William Orchard, the mason-contractor of _ 
Oxford, and John Wastell, architect to Cardinal Morton. 
Finally, in the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII, the 
brothers Robert and William Vertue, and Henry Redman, 
produced the miraculous swan-song of English Gothic, the 
King’s Chapel and St. Margaret's Church at Westminster; Bath 
Abbey; and Christ Church, Oxford. 

Through all these centuries England was a nation of artists; 
not only were our twelve thousand churches built, rebuilt and 
maintained, but they were filled with sculpture, paintings, 
richly coloured glass, carved woodwork, furniture, plate and 
fitings of all kinds. Even to-day, after the havoc wrought by 
Reformation, Civil War, indifference and ill-conceived restora- 
tion, much of this rich harvest survives. À great deal 1s of course 
to be found in the cathedrals: the glass of Canterbury and 
York; the stalls of Winchester, Lincoln or Chester; the capitals 
of Wells and bosses of Exeter, to mention only a few outstanding 
examples. In the cathedrals too, and in the great royal chapels 
such as St. George's, Windsor, and King's College at Cambridge, 
the progress of style can be followed as it was worked out under 
the hands of the masters. 

But it is perhaps less in these than in the multitude of smaller, 
more intimate parish churches that the spirit of the Middle 
Ages can be most fully appreciated. Whether in the city of 
many little churches, such as Norwich, York or Bristol; the . 
town of a single great one, like Grantham or Louth (Lincs.) 
or Ludlow (Salop); or the villages, each with its own of varying 
type and size; the same underlying feeling, the same deeply 
religious civilization is there. In this respect, all parts of the 
country are alike, and every county would afford material for 
a lifetime of study. A great deal is little known even to specia- 
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lists; and the leisured traveller may seek out the forgotten 
churches that are not recorded in the books, nor even in the 
proceedings of the local archaeological society. On the other 
hand, the visitor with only a short time in which to form his 
impression of England will seek rather the outstanding than 
the merely typical. 

Apart from some isolated buildings such as St. Thomas's, 
Winchelsea (Sussex), with its exquisite mouldings, tombs and 
carved portrait heads; Launceston (Cornwall), richly carved 
externally in the intractable native granite; or Leighton 
Buzzard (Beds.) with mediaval scratch-drawings and splendid 
wrought-ironwork, the finer churches tend to lie in groups. 
The two most noteworthy features of design, on which crafts- 
manship was lavished, were the tower and spire on the one 
hand, masterpieces of the mason's skill ; and on the other, the 
carpenter's unsurpassable output of richly timbered roofs and 
other woodwork. Now it happens that there are two districts 
in England pre-eminent in both these departments at once: the 
county of Somerset, and the East Anglian counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. | 

Somerset, containing both the ancient sanctuary of Glaston- 
bury and the first English Gothic of Wells, also includes 
historically the noblest parish church in the country, St. Mary 
Redcliffe (now in the city of Bristol), as well as a very large 
number of splendid town and village churches: St. Mary 
Magdalene, Taunton; Shepton Mallet; Evercreech; Banwell, 
‘ Bruton; Dunster with its great screen; Wrington; Yeovil; . 
Croscombe with its Perpendicular and Jacobean woodwork; 
St. Guthbert’s parish church at Wells; and the unspoilt minu- 
scule Culbone; not to mention the great church of Bath, and 
the beautiful monastic buildings at Cleeve and Muchelney. 
In general, the dominant style is Perpendicular, and the local 
treatment is rich without being unduly florid. 

East Anglia offers a wider and perhaps slightly less explored 
field. Starting from the great churches of north Essex at Thaxted 
and Saffron Walden, one passes through a country formerly 
among the richest in England and now laid aside by commerce, 
towards the wool towns where stand the churches paid for by 
the merchants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Clare, 
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Long Melford, Lavenham, the two great churches of Bury St. 
Edmunds, Woolpit with its benches, and Needham Market 
with its double-hammer-beam roof; Ufford with the most 
splendid of font-covers, Framlingham of the tombs. 

Reaching the coastal dunes, we find Blythburgh and South- 
wold, Walberswick largely in ruins, Kessingland with a splendid 
tower. From Yarmouth the route may run to Ranworth or 
direct to Norwich, and thence to the grand churches of northern 
Norfolk: -Cawston and Salle, early Binham Priory; East 
Dereham with one of the finest of Seven-Sacrament fonts; 
Swaffham, King’s Lynn, and the churches of the Marshland. 
These, notably Terrington St. Clement, Walsoken and Walpole 
St. Peter are largely Perpendicular, but West Walton is one of. 
the finest works of Early English in the whole country, and 
north of Lynn, at Snettisham, is a Flamboyant window of 
exceptional beauty, far earlier than those of France. Crossing 
into Lincolnshire, Long Sutton, Gedney and Moulton lead on 
towards Boston or Crowland, and Heckington, a type of the 
finest Decorated style of the mid-fourteenth century. 

Two other regions cannot be omitted: Yorkshire with its 
cathedral city, ruined abbeys of which Fountains, Rievaulx 
and Byland are the most impressive, and grand towered 
churches as at Beverley, Howden, Hull, Hedon and Patrington; 
and the Cotswolds. This was another region made wealthy by 
its wool, filled with little towns, former centres of commerce, 
each marked by a church of almost cathedral size. Witney and 
Burford (Oxon) and Northleach, Fairford with its magnificent 
glass, Cirencester, Winchcomb, Chipping Campden (all in 
Glos.) are outstanding churches of this type. Further west are - 
Saxon Deerhurst, Tewkesbury Abbey and Gloucester itself; | 
and in Worcestershire, Ripple, Pershore, and Great and Little 
Malvern, both with important glass. 

In conclusion it cannot be too strongly stressed that every 
region, every county, and-indeed every district of a few square 
miles contains churches which are gems of art. From Kent to 
Cheshire or from Land’s End to the Scottish Border one might 
pass by any one of scores of routes, finding each time un- 
expected beauties, new facets of the religious life of the English 
community. 


. MUSIC IN THE FESTIVAL 


By DvNELEY Hussey 


HE contribution of music to the Festival of Britain is so 

multifarious and comprehensive that, in a single article, 

I can do no more than draw attention to some of the 
important and interesting events of the coming months. In 
the vast number of programmes, which cover every field of 
musical activity from 'the modern symphony orchestra to 
community singing and the brass band, and every school of — 
composition from the fourteenth century to the present day, it 
is difficult at first sight to discern any definite plan. And, 
perhaps, the main consideration has been that there shall be 
something to appeal to every taste and every standard of 
culture, from an unsophisticated love of a good tune to the 
trained musician’s interest in the remote byways of his art. 

One point, however, is evident from a perusal of the forth- 
coming programmes: the visitor to Britain during the Festival 
wil be given an opportunity of assessing the importance, 
varying in different periods of musical history, of the British 
contribution to the art of music. But, though the flag is being 
amply shown, it isn't being thrust in the face of the visitor. 

The official events of the London Season of the Arts, which 
occupies the months of May and June, begin with the dedica- 
tion of the new Royal Festival Hall in the presence of the King 
and Queen and an invited audience at a concert of English , 
choral music, which will be conducted by Sir Adrian Boult and 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. The arrangements for the first public 
concert on the following day are still uncertain at the moment 
of writing. As the doyen of conductors and, indeed, the most 
famous conductor alive to-day, Signor Toscanini had been 
invited to conduct the B.B.C. Orchestra in three programmes 
during the first week of the Festival. Now it seems improbable 
that his health will permit of his coming to London. 

During the ensuing weeks there will be symphony concerts 
- both in the new hall and the Albert Hall given by the various 
London orchestras both under their permanent conductors and 
under distinguished guests; and orchestras from Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Liverpool, Manchester (the Hallé) and York- 
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shire are to visit the capital, each giving two concerts. The 
various chamber and string orchestras, including those con- 
ducted by Boyd Neel, Reginald Jacques and Harry Blech, 
will play at the Wigmore Hall and at “Serenades” in Kensington 
Palace, Kenwood House and at Hampton Court. And numerous 
distinguished virtuosos, headed by Yehudi Menuhin, Claudio 
Arrau and Jennie Tourel, will give recitals. 

. Choral music, the special pride of British musical traditions, 
takes a prominent place in the programme, and the great choirs 
of Yorkshire, Lancashire and Wales are competing in friendly 
rivalry with the choral societies of the metropolis. Besides the 
classical .oratorios of Handel and Haydn and the Masses of 
Bach, Beethoven and Verdi, a splendid array of modern choral 
works by British composers will be heard, including the three 
oratorios of Elgar, Vaughan Williams's Sancta Civitas and A Sea 
Symphony, Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast and Britten’s Spring 
Symphony. Earlier English choral music from 1300 to 1750 will 
be performed in a historical series to be given in the Wigmore 
Hall by various smaller choirs, and a survey of English solo 
song will occupy six recitals in the same hall. Church and organ 
music also have their place in the scheme, especially at West- 
minster Abbey and the Festival Church of St. John’s, where 
daily services of English Church music will be sung by choirs 
from all parts of Britain and from overseas. 

The Festival caters no less lavishly for lovers of opera and 
ballet. At Covent Garden Theatre the repertory includes 
Vaughan Williams’s new opera, Pilgrim’s Progress, the first 
performance of which is to be given in the week before the 
Festival proper opens. Wagner’s Ring and Parsifal and Gluck’s 
Alceste will also be given with casts of internationally famous 
singers. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet will share the season with 
the opera company and will add to their ‘repertory a new ballet 
commissioned for the Festival with music by Constant Lambert 
and. choregraphy by Frederick Ashton. 

At Sadler’s Wells Theatre, too, there will be special per- 
formances of opera and ballet with a number of guest artists. 
The repertory includes a new production of Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, which is also to be given along with the chamber operas 
of Benjamin Britten by the English Opera Group at the Lyric 
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Theatre, Hammersmith, as well as Janacek's Katya Kabanova 
and an exceptionally interesting selection of Verdi's operas, 
including Don Carlos, Simon Boccanegra and Falstaff. The Ballet 
will give a new piece commissioned by the Arts Council with 
music by Richard Arnell and will revive Delibes’s long neglected 
Sylvia. "Intimate Opera" will produce a number of pieces at 
the little Mercury Theatre, including Purcell’s masque for 
Timon of Athens and Don Quixote, and the D'Oyly Carte Company 
will bring the operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan back to their 
original home in the Savoy, opening with a performance of 
Lhe Mikado under Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

London offers, indeed, an epitome of all, or nearly all, that 
is to be heard in the way of music at numerous festivals in 
provincial centres up and down the country. But he would be 
a mistaken visitor who imagined that having “‘done” London, 
he had heard and seen all, or even the best, that the Festival 
has to offer. There is Glyndebourne, for instance—within easy 
reach of London, indeed, so that it 1s included in the programme 
of the London season, but none the less with a unique atmo- 
sphere and tradition of its own that set it apart. There Mr. 
Christie opens a three-weeks season of Mozart operas on 
June 21st, Idomeneo being added to the three Italian comedies 
under the direction of Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert. 

Then at Cheltenham, where the annual Festival of Contem- 
porary British Music will be held in the first fortnight of July, 
it will be possible, as nowhere else, to hear in concentrated form 
something of what is being achieved by the present generation 
of composers. In a series of concerts by the Hallé Orchestra Sir 
John Barbirolli will conduct performances of three new 
symphonies by Arnold van Wyk, a South African composer, 
John Gardner, a member of the musical staff at Covent Garden 
Opera, and Malcolm Arnold, as well as new works by William 
Alwyn (a Festival Overture commissioned by the Arts Council) 
and Maurice Jacobson, and compositions by Vaughan Williams, 
Bax and E. J. Moeran. In addition the London Symphony 
Orchestra will play a programme of modern music including 
another composition commissioned by the Arts Council, 
Rawsthorne’s Second Pianoforte Concerto, which will be given 
its first performance in London on June 17th. The Boyd Neel 
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Orchestra will include a new work by Humphrey Searle, and 
there will be new chamber-works by Franz Reizenstein, who 
settled in England in 1934, and Edmund Rubbra. In addition 
the English Opera Group, who are giving their annual Festival 
at Aldeburgh in June, hopes to produce a new miniature opera 
by Brian Easdale, The Sleeping Children, Gustav Holst’s The 
Wandering Scholar and Monteverdi's Tancredi e Clorinda. 
Elsewhere the programmes are less specialized, the main 
attraction being to hear the music of the masters finely played . 
and sung by local or visiting organizations in variously pic- 
turesque and historic surroundings, which afford opportunities 
for sight-seeing or country excursions. At Bath and Canterbury, 
Norwich and Worcester, established festivals are incorporated 
in the general scheme;. while Oxford and Peterborough, 
Liverpool and St. David’s, Brighton and Bournemouth are 
among the many places where special programmes of music 
have been arranged. In fact, it may be said that, wherever he 
goes, the visitor to Britain’s Festival will have music, and as 
summer draws on towards autumn he may go north for the 
great Festival at Edinburgh, details of which, as of many other 
interesting events, must be reserved for a later article. 


New Recordings 


I have space to mention only three outstanding sets of 
records from the latest supplements. Mme. Elisabeth Schumann 
accompanied by Gerald Moore has recorded Schumann's 
Frauenliebe und Leben cycle for H.M.V. 'This performance is as 
good as it is possible to imagine, and the recording, except on 
the last side of the three discs, does it full justice. For the same 
company Edwin Fischer,with Denis Matthews, Ronald Smith and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, has directed and played in a per- : 
formance of Bach’s Concerto in C major. This is a tour de force 
of recording. The strands of counterpoint can be clearly heard 
and there is none of that thickness of texture or mechanical 
rhythm, which so often spoils the effect of this beautiful work, even 
in the concert hall. From Decca comes a complete recording, 
under the composer's direction, of Bloch’s Sacred Service, a major 
undertaking successfully achieved with the assistance of Marko 
Rothmuller and the London Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra. 


NEW LITERATURE 


A PORTRAIT OF H. G. WELLS 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


H. G. WELLS: A Biography. By 
Vincent Brome. Longmans, Green. 
155. 

H. G. WELLS. By Norman Nicholson. 
English Novelists Series, Barker. 65. 

H. G. Wells was a stormy petrel; again and 

. again at his most brilliant period in middle 

life he provoked disputation and anger. He 

stirred up turmoil in the Fabian Society. 

He aroused the fury of the moralists with 

Ann Veronica. By too faithfully and not very 

decorously portraying well-known persons 

in The New Machiavilli he exposed himself 
to fierce counter-attacks. And now it is his 
latest biographer, Mr. Vincent Brome, who 
has burst into the fray and brought down 
upon himself the thunder of some of the 
critics. Inspired by his subject into an out- 
spokenness unusual among biographers of 
the recently dead, he has brought castiga- 
tion upon himself for writing the book, on 
his publishers for publishing it, and on the 

Book Society for recommending it; while a 

little volume on Wells appearing simul- 

taneously, by Mr. Norman Nicholson, for 
which no high claims are made—a slight, 
undistinguished, but informative account of 

Wells’ major books—has been dispropor- 

tionately eulogized. Perhaps it is natural to 

find relief in praise for extremes of vitupera- 
tion. : 

Yet I can easily understand why some 
readers will be irritated by Mr. Brome's 
book. We have had too much of the Lytton 
Strachey method of portraiture, of which 
we have here another example. Mr. 
Brome applies his novelist’s technique to 
biography. He tells us what was going on in 
the mind of his hero as if he had been privi- 
leged to see inside it. For the sake of 
picturesqueness he reconstructs scenes in 
fanciful detail. He has a troublesome way— 
which Strachey had not—of explaining 
motives in terms of Jung. And I daresay he 
has specially, if unjustifiably, aroused ire by 


his exploration of the sex episodes which 
played so considerable a part in Wells’ life. 
He has certainly been careful not to miss 
excitement by neglecting these adventures. 
But Wells, like Byron, made it difficult for 
any biographer to overlook this side of his 
life. In view of the immense influence which 
he had in shaking prevailing views about 
sex morality, it is surely just as well that the 
background of his own life should be 
understood. Mr. Brome has treated this 
aspect of his subject frankly and fairly. 

He has made a careful though not 
exhaustive study of the available material 
for a life, and has undoubtedly soaked him- 
self in Wells’ own books. His zest for the 
picturesque has not in the least blinded him 
to the significance of the work, and he 
brings out with discernment its great merits 
and its many shortcomings. His criticism of 
individual books is shrewd and often pene- 
trating. He suggests that if Dickens had 
treated the character of Kipps he would 
have overdrawn, over-stated him, and made 
“a lovable buffoon” of him. Wells’ study of 
the struggling shop assistant was far more 
realistic, and revealed him in all aspects of 
his character, enduring all the vicissitudes 
of life. Yet Wells **under-estimates." Carried 
away by surface gusto, he did not pause to 
discover “‘the riches of his humble shop- 
assistant," and explore “the wealth he had 
created.” 

That is true. And again, Mr. Brome is just 
in his criticism when he discovers in Wells a 
splendid magnanimity which far outweighs 
the pettiness. For Wells there is no man so 
much a rascal—not even Mr. Ponderevo— 
as to be beyond human compassion, In 
Tono-Bungay ‘‘it is the peculiar distinction of 
these last scenes that they destroy one set of 
values after another not with the cold grin 
of the iconoclast, or the acid of Huxley, but 
warmbloodedly and with regret. . . . The 
pitiful, the weak, the silly, glow under Wells’ 
magnanimity.” 

Mr. Brome, erring a little in excessive 
sparkle and occasional rhapsody, has given 


50 
to his book the readableness of a lively 
novel. But he has done more than that. He 
has thought himself into his subject and 
brought out many of the real characteristics 
of Wells the man and Wells the writer. He 
has put this many-sided genius in his place 
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in the main stream of intellectual life at the 
beginning of this century, and indicates 
sensibly what it was in his work that so 
profoundly affected his generation, and 
what remains that is still worth while for the 
reader of to-day. 


SHAW'S PLAYS 
By T. C. Wonsrkv 


SHAW. By Desmond MacCarthy. 

MacGibbon & Kee. 125. 6d. 
Although he has not practised—to our 
great loss—-for some years, Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy remains the doyen of dramatic 
critics. There has been no one to equal him 
in this field since Shaw himself, though Sir 
Desmond's approach was very different from 
Shaw's. He was the dramatic critic of The 
Speaker in 1904, when the famous Vedrenne- 
Barker season at the Court Theatre estab- 
lished Shaw as our leading dramatist, and 
introduced to us the plays of Galsworthy 
. and Granville Barker among many others. 
The first nine of these reprinted criticisms 
are the contemporary notices of the Shaw 
plays produced there. The rest are notices 
mostly from the JVew Statesman, to which 
Shaw himself was instrumental in appoint- 
ing Sir Desmond when he helped to found 
that journal. 

In these days of paper shortage and cur- 
tailed space, it may surprise a new genera- 
tion to see how fully plays were covered in 
those, more ample, days. But the extra- 
ordinary quality of Sir Desmond's dramatic 
criticism is not explicable merely by the 
quantity. Sir Desmond is the last survivor 
in a line of dramatic critics whó were not 
specialists in the narrow sense, who, because 
they did not confine their interests to the 
theatre, brought to it a width of under- 
standing and sympathy, which enlarged its 
importance as an activity (Henry James, 
Sir Max Beerbohm, Bernard Shaw himself, 
may be mentioned in this connection). Sir 
Desmond has never been a narrow specia- 
list:; his admirable Portraits of politicians 
and men of affairs reveal the range of his 
interests. 

Sir Desmond, from the start, assumed 
Shaw to be a writer of the first importance, 
a “classic.” Of course there were others who 
did the same, but they were for the most 


part Shavians, under the spell. Neither his 
temperament nor his training would have 
been likely to lead Sir Desmond into 
becoming a Shavian. And non-Shavians 
were more inclined to the view that Shaw 
was exactly the kind of writer whom his con- 
temporaries overrate, just because his themes 
were so topical, and his ideas of the order 
that would inevitably date. Sir Desmond 
reminded himself and them that: 


Aristophanes’ allusions were as up to date 
as Punch or a “Max” exhibition, and that 
Tariufe struck contemporaries as so pain- 
fully and immediately applicable that it was 
suppressed. . . . The permanent in art can 
only find vital expression in and through the 
artist's interest in the impermanent. 


So Sir Desmond addresses himself to each 
play as it comes along and, resolutely 
blowing aside the contemporary dust each 
of them kicked up, drives straight at what 
we are only just beginning to see as the vital 
residuary, the human content at the heart 
of them. One may notice that he never 
begins: “This play is about—followed by a 
résumé of Shaw's ideas. But nearly always: 
“The story of this play is... ." “Major 
Barbara is the story of a woman who lives her 
religion and loses it. . . ." "Candida is the 
story of the love of a poet, aged eighteen, for 
a practical, clear-headed, sympathetic 
woman. . . ." It is the situations and the 
characters which matter, and Shaw’s 
remarkable individual treatment of these 
which will make the plays last, though 
incidentally, of course, “like all good 
comedy, they contain criticisms of life.” 

This approach became less and less 
feasible as the years ran on and the Shavian 
play lost touch with the individual and 
turned more and more towards being (what 
at first they never were) Tracts for the Times. 
And Sir Desmond is only anticipating the 
hardening of present-day considered opinion 
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in valuing these later plays lower than the 
earlier. 

If I have given the impression that Sir 
Desmond's approach to the theatre is 
“literary,” that it takes small account of the 
purely theatrical values, then I have given 
an impression opposite to the truth. Actors 
and producers will find these pages scattered 
with suggestive hints, and practical tips, 
which, if they were taken, would help to an 
understanding of how Shaw should be 


acted; in particular I would draw attention 
to his foreword to the Court Theatre season 
where he* explains in terms of Shaw’s 
character drawing the difficulty of acting 
him. In short, a widely experienced man of 
the world with a widely cultivated mind is 
here applying a packed knowledge of the 
art of the theatre to the works of a great 
genius, Needless to add that Sir Desmond 
“writes like an angel." That art we can still 
see him exercising week by week upon books. 


A VISION OF THE VISIONARY 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE ENCHAFED FLOOD. By W. H. 

Auden. Faber. 105. 6d. 

A poet is and must be a visionary. That is, 
he must see things in such a way that they 
form a pattern in his mind, a pattern which 
is made significant in his art. The arrange- 
ment of his material is selective, isolated 
from irrelevant factors that would destroy 
the singleness and intensity of the vision. 
It is therefore not entirely objective or just. 
Thus when a poet turns critic we expect bim 
to arrange and illuminate rather than argue 
a thesis which takes all the factors into 
account. 

Auden’s new book is a good example of 
poetic criticism. It is a vision of romanti- 
cism, a vision illustrated by selections made 
from the whole of literature. Auden begins 
by taking two images, the sea and the desert, 
and makes the point that the romantics use 
these in a completely opposite way to that 
used by anyone before them. If when this 
vision of romanticism fades we begin to ask 
whether it is really as sharply defined in 
literature as in the mind of Mr. Auden 
does not greatly matter. We have had a 
moment of illumination. We go on our way 
understanding that to think of the sea as 
the uncivilized, undifferentiated flux, the 
enemy of civilization, which can only be 
traversed by a heroically manned ship 
going from port to port and city to city; 
and to think of it as waters of life and 
inspiration which those who are weary of 
modern civilization go back to—are very 
different things. 

The classical view is of the sea as the 
enemy of the city; to the Romantic, the sea 
is the “wild, lonely, but still vital" escape 


from the “Trivial, Unhappy, Unjust City." 
Out of the sea there spring islands, and in 
the desert there bloom oases. Classic and 
romantic meet in their nostalgia for the 
innocence of the garden-island, “the earthly 
paradise where there is no conflict between 
natural desire and moral duty." 

The pattern of Auden's book—first given 
as a series of lectures at the University of 
Virginia—is suggested by Wordsworth’s 
description of a dream, which occurs in The 
Prelude. In this dream there are three pairs 
of symbols: the desert and the sea; the stone 
of abstract geometry and the shell of the 
imagination or instinct; and the double- 
natured hero, half Bedouin and half Don 
Quixote, the dedicated man. 

The examination of these symbols leads 
Auden beyond the sea, the desert, the island 
and the oasis, in which the contrast between 
classicism and romanticism is comparably 
simple, to the far more complex division ' 
between classic and romantic ideas. To a 
romantic like Blake the supreme enemy is 
the Newtonian universe of measurements 
and scientific laws, ruled over by a God who 
is understandable in terms of human reason. 
The objection to this kind of universe is, as 
Auden points out, that “If the moral law is 
to be completely rational, there can be no 
contradiction between virtue and practical 
utility, there cannot be a kingdom of heaven 
whose values are completely other than the 
values of this world.” Everything, in a word, 
becomes reasonable and conduct must be 
utilitarian, It is this point of view which 
Romanticism contests. 

From Blake, Auden goes on to Melville, 
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and perhaps the most closely examined of 
the many books which he makes grist to his 
mill, is Moby Dick. 


Like much of Auden's work, the erudi- 


tion, the brilliant analysis and observations, 
turn out all to be illustrations to a sermon 
on man in his contemporary situation. To 
many readers, his remarks about the condi- 
tion of men in industrial civilization will 
occur -as lucid resolutions of themes which 
are often difficult and remote. At the end, 
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the reader discovers that Auden has traced 
the history of the poet from classicism when 
he was the elucidator of an accepted idea of 
civilization, through romanticism, when he 
became the heroic adventurer who led 
civilization back to the wilderness and 
primal flux of nature, to our own time, when 
the cities have been destroyed, and he has 
to return to a new kind of orthodoxy, 
becoming neither servant nor hero, but the 
builder of the city. 


. BOOKS ABOUT BRITAIN 


By RUPERT JARDINE 


The overseas visitor to Britain this summer 
may find useful a survey of the books 
describing various aspects of our islands. 
So many books on Britain are published 
every year that it is impossible in the space 


. here available to indicate more than general 
. sources. Since many publishers issue such 


books in a regular series the intending reader 
should be able to find those he needs through 
an appreciation of the scope of each series. 

The County Books (Hale, 15s. each), under 
the general editorship of Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, provide the most comprehensive 
account of the life of a county; each author 
has the necessary background for his task, 
and the scope is much wider than that of a 
guide-book, as has been indicated previously 
in reviews of single volumes in these columns. 
More modestly, The Vision of England series 
(Elek), at prices from gs. 6d. to 15$., is 
enlvened by line sketches to support the 
photographs; each volume covers a county. 
On: the narrower front of architecture the 
combination of John Piper and John 
Betjeman has resulted in work of the highest 
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order in the first two of the beautifully 


illustrated new Murray’s Architectural Guides : 


Berkshire (18s.) and Buckinghamshire (155.). 
Those who already know the series will 
await with interest the third volume, Oxford, 
promised some time this year. 

Of three series published by Batsford, 
The Face of Britain (12s. 6d. each) divides 
up the country into well-defined districts, 
asin The Home Counties, by S. P. B. Mais, and 
English Downland, by H. J. Massingham; 
the British” Heritage series (12s. 6d. each) 
covers general subjects such as The Old Inns 
of England, by A. E. Richardson, and The 
English Garden, by Ralph Dutton; and the 
British Cities series at prices from 8s. 6d. to 
15s. includes some beautiful colour plates 
in its illustrated description of the principle 
cities of these islands. 

Among guide-books, the Blue Guides 
(Benn), edited by L. Russell Muirhead, 
cover England (25s), Wales (15s.) and 
Scotland (25s.) as well as foreign countries. 
The Little Guides (Batsford & Methuen, 
7s. 6d. each) cover the British Isles by 
counties, Of special interest are the two 
National Trust Guides: Buildings, by James 
Lees-Milne; and Places of Natural Beauty, by 
D. M. Matheson (Batsford, 75. 64. and 8s. 6d. 
respectively). The Penguin Guides (2s. each) 
provide attractively much information at 
low cost. For esthetic appreciation such 
King Penguins as John Piper's Romney 
Marsh and A Prospect of Wales, by Kenneth 
Rowntree and Gwyn Jones (2s. 6d.) should 
not be missed. 

Phoenix House’s scholarly English Cathe- 
drals series (Canterbury, Durham and Salisbury, 
all by G. H. Cook) is good value at 125. 6d. 
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Drawing by ROBERT Nes from “A rden and Avon" by S. P. B. Mans. 
Christopher Johnson 155. 


Another series, Cathedral Glories, is from Win- 
chester Publications (21s. each). Muller’s 
In Praise of England, Scotland, Wales, etc. 
(2s. 6d. each) are pocket anthologies with 
apt illustrations. A guide book from the 
same firm that will interest Americans is 
Eric and John Underwood’s America in 
England (5s.). Phoenix House’s first volume 
of an Air Photo Atlas of London (35. 6d.) covers 
the Tower to Trafalgar Square, 
Phaidon’s Beautiful London (17s. 6d.) shows 
over 100 photographs by H. Gernsheim, 
mainly of historic buildings in the capital. 

Several books are being published specially 
to coincide with the Festival of Britain, but 
they are not available at the time of writing. 


BOOKS ON LONDON 


THE LONDON ANTHOLOGY. By 
Hugh and Pauline Massingham. 
Phenix House. 215. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONDON. By Paul 
Cohen-Portheim. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

CATHOLIC LONDON. By Douglas 
Newton. Hale. 215. 

An important part of the preparation for 

visitors to the Festival of Britain, the 

provision of appropriate books, seems to be 
well under way. À perfect literary souvenir 
appears in The London Anthology, an ample 
volume with amusing pictures. The making 
of an anthology of London must have been 

a baffling task, but Hugh and Pauline 

Massingham have fulfilled it with honour. 

Their plan was to use only personal obser- 

vations, and these, mainly from memoirs 


and : 


and letters, range from Henry Machyn's 
description of a hanging in 1552 to Rose 
Macaulay's impressions of the Blitz. The 
riches between are arranged in subjects, 
starting with Accidents and ending with 
Weather, They include passages that will 
be fresh even to well-read lovers of London. 
No space has been spared for “items worn 
to nothing by familiarity . . . like Words- 
worth's sonnet on Westminster Bridge." 
When The Spirit of London was first 
published fifteen years ago it was generally 
agreed that no born Cockney could know 
London better than did its foreign author. 
Raymond Mortimer has written a post- 
script to this new edition in which he 
describes the social changes wrought by the 
war and their effects on London's looks, 
but he decided that scarcely any revision of 
the original text was needed. Paul Cohen- 
Portheim himself declared that his work 
was not a guide-book im the ordinary sense 
as it was critical rather than descriptive. 
He celebrates the life and meaning of Lon- 
don rather than its sticks and stones, and is 
equally receptive to the moods of Islington 
or Bayswater, to West-end night life or the 
historic background. Fine new photo- 
graphs add to the value of a book which 
would be an admirable introduction to 
London for any visitor, British or foreign. 
Especially for Catholic visitors there is 
Catholic London, published in celebration of 
the centenary of the Restoration of the 
Catholic Hierarchy in England, which 
covers much ground of general interest. 
The writer has confined himself to the 
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A simple woodcut of the fifteenth century. 
From “The Making of Books” 


territory between the Tower and Tyburn 
which embraced most of London during 
the period studied-—from the introduction 
of Christianity to 1850. He acts as guide not 
only to the churches and well-known places 
. such as the Tower itself, but also to odd bits 
of old London which have a place in Catho- 
lic history—for example Ivybridge Lane, 
in the Strand, down which, as a boy in 
the Civil War, James II escaped to the 


Continent, EDITH SHACKLETON 


BOOK PRODUCTION 


THE MAKING OF BOOKS. 

Seán Jennett. Faber. 425. 
There is a small group of specialist works 
seldom far from the desks of those with a 
regard for the presentation and marketing 
of books; Stanley Unwin’s The Truth about 
Publishing is among them; so is Mumby’s 
history of Publishing and Bookselling; and 
there is certainly a selection of type books 
and manuals of the graphic processes. 
Additions to the last categories are apt froma 
their nature to be costly, and the present 
example is no exception, but it is substantial 
and authoritative, and as it describes in 
careful detail all the principal methods 
which go to the making of a good-looking 
book, it will serve much the same purpose, 
with more convenience, as two or even three 
shorter studies might have done. 

It gives, in its earlier chapters, some 


By 
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general account of the evolution of printing, 
with particular reference to work in this 
country, 'This section includes detailed 
descriptions of all the main methods of 
illustration, including engraving, photo- 
gravure, lithography and colotype. It is 
embellished with many carefully chosen 
examples, and concludes with an analysis 
of the various kinds of papers used, with 
some notes on binding. The second, and 
longer part of the book might be described 
as a primer of book design, with shrewd 
remarks on type and its functions, many 
specimen pages, and in fact a survey of the 
proper use of processes already dealt with in 
their general aspect. Although far more 
detailed than the usual work of its kind, it 
is never verbose, and seldom if ever deviates 
from its own strict plan. It is, in fact, 
readable in its own right, and will give 
pleasure to those with an interest (even 
quite a superficial one) in the crafts with 
which publishers deal. 

Two points are worth note: the first is 
that the lead in modern book design came 
not, alas, from the craftsmen themselves 
but from the customer or at any rate the 
marketer; the second is that the basic 
principle of book design is that it is for the 
typographer to suit the book, not the 
reverse, Toy-like products indeed give a 
certain surface pleasure, but they do not 
often survive the necessary tests of read- 
ability and hard wear. 

OLIVER WARNER 


ITALIAN VILLA 


THE VILLA DIANA. By A tan 
MooREHEAD. Illustrated by OSBERT 
LANCASTER. Hamish | Hamilton. 
105. 6d. 

Since the war ended there has been a rush 

of travellers to Italy and an outpouring of 

pseudo-informative books. It is a welcome 
relief to come upon Mr. Alan Moorehead— 
whose narratives, even as a war correspon- 
dent, always probed beneath the surface— 
happily installed in the cypress groves above 

Florence, and meditating on the contem- 

porary scene. True, he has not lived many 

years in the Villa Diana, fifteenth-century 
home of Poliziano, “the greatest humanist 

of his time.” But regional insight is a 

matter of temperament no less than years, 
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Mr. Moorehead's gift for noting the imme- 
diate predicament and hinting at the 
universal serves him admirably in these 
famed surroundings. Here the humour or 
dismay that lurks in much contemporary 
activity flows out from the undying genius 
of place and people. The problem of the 
moment may be the peasant's approach to 
Communism or inflationary economics, the 
drought of 1949, the expected Cabinet 
crisis, the rebuilding of Cassino. Mr. Moore- 
head looks at them all with an understand- 
ing that is far indeed from the casual 
journalist’s report. 

As a perceptive Englishman abroad he 
approaches the tradition of Norman Douglas 
and Aldous Huxley, even resembling the 
latter in his abrupt turn from essay to 
biography, to resuscitate Poliziano, the 
villa’s “ghost.” He writes at his typical best 
of Portofino where there are fewer square 
miles than anomalous situations. “‘Giuliano,’ 
he says of Sicily’s last bandit, “‘seems to 
emerge more as an expression of a state of 
mind than an actual human being.” And 
the motto of the Cassino Monastery, so 
often re-erected, is "Where it was and as it 
was." Something of racial temperament is 
contained in both these phrases. Mr. 
Moorehead is alive to it, and we could wish 
he had not wasted his talents writing of the 
Siena Palio, so often described by dutiful 
tourists. Mr. Osbert Lancaster's drawings 
are supremely gay in their own controlled 
yet boisterous fashion. This is a book to buy, 
or steal if necessary, but on no account to 
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TRAGI-COMIC IN FICTION 


A SEASON IN ENGLAND. By 

P. H. Newby. Cape. tos. 6d. 
When an Englishman spends part of his 
life abroad he becomes, as Graham Greene 
recently and E. M. Forster once showed, in 
some ways more and in some less of an 
Englishman than before. Wartime Egypt, 
it seems, could work this transformation. 
With Mr. Newby it here supplies an intel- 
lectual entertainment in seeing why and to 
what effect. 

Guy Nash's reason for leaving England 
to lecture in Cairo was to make a life of his 
own pattern away from possessive parents. 
To his parents their son's return has been 
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the sole topic of interest and source of hope 
ever since. What sort of man then will he 
be when his expatriate ideas wear out? 

On discovery of this hangs the tragi- 
comedy of the tale. Guy had no intention 
of coming home and had married a Greek 
without disclosing the fact. Instead it is his 
colleague, and in a way successor, Passmore, 
who returns to the Nash home, when 
Guy unexpectedly succumbs to typhoid. 
Curiously -and painfully, in situations 
bordering on fantasy, his parents learn the 
real nature of their son. Then, “bouncing” 
them and the reader alike, his wife arrives. 

Here the author’s hand shows plainest, 
for Renee brings stronger breath of the 
change that overtakes Englishmen abroad. 
As with Guy, she fights the household’s 
well-behaved righteousness with an instinc- 
tive sensuality. The results approach melo- 
drama and include attempted murder. But, 
with a puckish irony, Mr. Newby finally 
reconciles Guy’s parents to the son they have 
discovered and to the wife he had chosen. 
The moral, again, is “only connect". 


ALAN WALBANK 


GREEK POETRY IN ENGLAND 


GREEK POETRY FOR EVERY- 
MAN. Chosen and translated by F. L. 
Lucas. Dent. 165. 

That every generation needs its own trans- 

lations of the classics done afresh is a just 

truism. But it carries a difficulty with it. 

Unless the whole corpus is re-done simul- 

taneously, the general reader is bound to 

get a distorted impression, trying to match 
an Edwardian Homer, say, with a Georgian 

ZEschylus; and perhaps eventually deriving 

the conclusion, by accident of circum- 

stances, that Tyrtzus is a more sophisticated 
poet than Meleager. One way of over- 
coming the difficulty is to apply the encyclo- 
pædic technique once in every generation or 
so, bringing together the best scholars and 
translators of the day to produce simul- 
taneous versions, each over a particular 
section of the field. This was tried shortly 
before the war in producing the Oxford 

Book of Greek Verse in Translation. Mr. Lucas 

is surely right in holding that it was not a 

success. His own method, enabling “‘Every- 

man" to survey the whole field through a 


` 
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single sympathetic eye, is certainly much to 
be preferred. 

There are few men in any generation 
capable of equal power in shedding light 
over the whole vast field of Greek poetry; 
there are perhaps none to-day more quali- 
fied than Mr. Lucas, who is a scholar, a 
critic and a poet of great learning and 
sensibility. It is inevitable that his work 
comes off better in some fields than in 
others. He has an admirable metre for the 
epic hexameter, but it is even more successful 


. in the less epic types of poem, such as the 


Homeric hymns, than in the Ziad itself. 
Generally speaking, his style is better 
tuited to the intermediate poetry that lies 
between the grand manner of Homer and 
she delicate miniatures of the Palatine 
Anthology: in the shorter poems, but not 
the very short, and in the less powerful but 
not the quietest. Excellent examples of his 
skill at its best are the Hymns, the Idylls of 
Theocritus, and Lament for Bion. Epigrams 
usually defeat his agility, as well they might, 
and to the impassive challenge of Simonides 
he has quietly surrendered, like all others 
before him. In many respects, however, Mr. 
Lucas has succeeded in what no one before 
has ever attempted. For instance, this 
moderately priced, volume contains sub- 
stantially the whole of Homer without un- 
reasonable compression and without up- 
setting the proportions of other parts of the 
work. What makes it even more admirable 
for its purpose is the running commentary 
and notes, which are a model of their kind. 
"Everyman" can be recommended with 
unhesitating confidence to trust his guide. 


C. M. WOODHOUSE 


THE IMAGINATIVE WAY 


POETRY AND FAITH. By Augustus 

Ralli. Bodley Head. 125. 6d. 

Mr. Ralli’s new book consists of two essays 
which treat of the nature of imagination as 
an essential organ in the life of faith, and 
of five further essays in appreciation of 
Homer, Virgil and Horace, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton and Wordsworth. 

In writing rather for the cultured layman 
than the specialist he protests against the 
tendency of modern literary criticism to 
become almost scientific. We may question, 
however, whether imagination offers quite 
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as open a road as he suggests. Are "ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred capable of 
understanding great literature, if only they 
make the right approach"? Or do the 
conditions of modern life, which he laments, 
allow of such an approach for the majority ? 
Yet certainly he defines it helpfully, insisting 
that it is by the interaction of the inner self 
with the outer fact and by imaginative 
living rather than mere intellectual assent 
that we attain reality. 

But it is in his appreciation of particular 
poets that he best exemplifies the meaning 
of imaginative understanding and avoids a 
tendency to indulge in generalizations and 
truisms present in the opening essays. His 
aim is always to see a poet steadily and see 
him whole and his comprehensive survey 
of Dante's progress through 77e Divine 
Comedy, as of Shakespeare's through all the 
plays, favours perceptive summary rather 
at the expense of original insight. But he 
often seizes finely on the human significance 
of his subject, as when he writes of Words- 
worth that “it was the passage of awe into 
fear that defeated him in later life," or of 
Milton that “there remained one earthly 
spot in his composition never etherealized 
into poetry. He could not forgive his 
enemies." How well, too, he communicates 
his delight in Homer. He proves, in fact, the 
truth that the greatest subjects are in- 
exhaustible and that learning can enrich a 
poetic sensibility. 

Hucn PA. FAUSSET 


GUSTAV HOLST 


THE MUSIC OF GUSTAV HOLST. 
By Imogen Holst. Cumberlege : Oxford 
University Press. — 155. 

Some twelve years ago Miss Imogen Holst 

published a biography of her father which 

was a model of its kind—objective but not 
coldly aloof, intimate without being trivial. 

Now she has supplemented it with a full- 

length study of Holst's compositions, which 

she discusses in detail with an impartiality 
that does not, however, rule out a proper 
affection and sympathy. It is just this lack 
of bias that gives her criticism its special 
authority and integrity. The reader feels 
that, whether favourable or the reverse, her 
judgments are based upon musical grounds 
and upon nothing else. The result is a lively 
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Two New Volumes in the 


HOME UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


each, 5s. net 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


and 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


by the late 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








a V. Morton's 


IN SEARCH 
OF LONDON 


H. V. Morton begins his wan- 
derings where Roman London 
began and follows its expan- 
sion westwards. His new book 


provides Festival visitors with 


a lasting memento, and to all 

his readers he is again the 

perfect guide and most enter- 
taining of companions. 


With 16 gravure plates and 
endpaper maps. 


128. 6d. 
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BOOKS ABOUT PLACES 
HUGH AND PAULINE 
MASSINGHAM'S 
The London Anthology 


This is a unique—and at once popular— 
mosaic of the ‘City of the World’, There 


are 200,000 words from the writings of 


500 years on every aspect of London life. 
‘How good this book is-—what wide and 
curious research’—The Times Literary 
Supplement. Over 100 plates. 


Demy 8vo. (81" x58), 528 pp. 21s. net 


E. W. TATTERSALL AND 
R. G. BURNETT 


London Lives On 


A cheap revised edition, including extra 
plates, of a well-known London album. 
There are 100 full page post-war photo- 
graphs, each one faced by Mr. Burnett's 
commentary. *Handsome, timely and use- 
ful’.—The Sunday Times. 


Demy 8vo. (82^ x 58”), 208 pp. 12s. 6d. net 


HAROLD P. CLUNN'S 
The Face of London 


This famous book has been comipletely 
revised by the author, and is the most 
comprehensive single volume guide to 
London (and 40 miles round) yet pub- 
lished. 'Everyone interested in London 
should buy this gift tome', said J. B. 
Priestley. There are 656 pages and 209 
illustrations. 


Royal 8vo. (10" x 62°) 


G. S. DUGDALE'S 
Whitehall Through the 
Centuries 


This is the first illustrated history of the 
world's most historic thoroughfare, and 
was described by Country Life as *the most 
considerable work' on the subject. The 84 
illustrations are taken largely from the 
magnificent Lister collection of prints. 


30s. net 


Royal 8vo. (10" x 62”) 18s. net 
G. H. COOK'S 
Portrait of Canterbury 
Cathedral 
Portrait of S. Albans 
Cathedral 


Mr. Cook is a well-known authority on 
medieval architecture and his books in 
The English Cathedrals Series have been 
widely praised. There are over 60 large 
plates in each big book and a text of 15,000 
words giving the distant reader an impres- 
sion little less vivid than an actual visit. 


Med. 4to (113" x9?) 


Published by Phenix House Ltd. 
38 William IV Street, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C.2 


13s. net each 
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Shakespeare 
Survey 4 


Contributors to the fourth 
annual volume of this 
international survey of 
Shakespeare studies and 
productions include John 


Dover Wilson; M. C. Brad- 


brook and John Gielgud. 
12s. 6d. net 


Palace 
of Industry 
1051 
C. R. FAY 


A study of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 as an 
ilustration of, and a key to, 
the economic and social 
achievement of mid- 
Victorian England. 15s. net 


Books 
of Your Own 
E. EDMONSTON 


Looking for History 
in British Churches 
M. D. ANDERSON 


An authoritative and affec- 


tionate reconstruction of the 
everyday life of our forebears 
as they recorded it in the. 
-decoration of our churches. 
With many illustrations. 255. net 


Antiques : 
The Amateur's Questions 
HAMPDEN GORDON 


First-class information on all 
types of antiques, proving. 
that a limited purse is no 
handicap to collecting. 

Many illustrations. | 10s. 6d. net 
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For the Festival of Britain 


An 
Encyclopaedia 


of Lendon 
William Kent 


This unique work presents in encyclo- 
paedic form a conspectus of London 


lore—and in this revised edition 


' An essay, with a reading 
list, on the selection, care 
and arrangement of a 
personal library, by the 
Librarian of the National 
Book League. 2s, 6d. net 


affords an up-to-date record of the 
London that has survived enemy 
action. It is a huge store of facts,’ 
seasoned throughout with anecdotage. 


640 pages; 16 pages of photos. 20s. net 


British Scientisis 
E. 3. H olmyard, M.SC., D.LITT, 


Describing for the man in the street, 
avenue, rue, strasse, and via, why 
Britain may take pride in her long 
succession of eminent men of science. ` 
With 24 half-tone portraits. 6s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


/. 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON 
sr MADISONAVENUE, NEW YORK 
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" and most readable book, from which the 
composer emerges at his full stature. l 

‘Holst is an interesting and an important 
figure in the musical history of this century. 
Despite his foreign name, derived from a 
Swedish great-grandfather who came to 
England in 1807, he belonged to Gloucester- 
shire as surely as his friend, Vaughan 
Williams. After an early phase of Wagner 
worship, through which every musician of 
his age passed, he formed his own very 
individual style upon Purcell, Elizabethans 
_ like Weelkes, and the folk-songs which Cecil 
Sharp was just in time rescuing from 
oblivion. He was essentially an explorer, 
never content to have reached a given goal, 
but, on the principle that it is better to 
travel than to arrive, promptly setting out 
for remoter lands. 

The amount of his music which can be 
called great is not large, but he exercised a 
powerful influence upon his contemporaries 
both by his teaching and by the example of 
his music. For by his clear-sighted explora- 


tion he freed himself and in the process 


helped to free English music from the last 
shackles of German romanticism. His 
daughter’s book suggests that this contribu- 
, tion to the emancipation of music in our 


time, even more than his actual composi- 


tions (beautiful and successful as the best of 
them are), constitutes Holsts greatest 
achievement. 

The book.:s illustrated with numerous 
clearly printed musical examples, and 
includes a' bibliographical catalogue of 


Holst’s compositions. 
DyNeELEY Husskev 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH. 
By Professor W. M. Smart. Cambridge 
University Press. — 125. 6d. 

- The light thrown on the history of the earth 

by astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology 

and biology is the theme of Professor 

Smart's book, developed from lectures to 

Service and other audiences. ‘This approach 

gives the reader an excellent all-round view 

of what the various sciences have contri- 
buted to our knowledge of the subject, 
showing where the different lines of research 
converge and where they occasionally seem 
to conflict. Professor Smart's writing is 
sometimes a little stilted, but always clear, 
and he is careful to distinguish between 
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sound evidence and speculation. His book 
has good illustrations and diagrams, and, 
although thoroughly up to date in its 
information, is notably free from that cock- 
sure dogmatism which mars some contem- 
porary presentations of science to the public. 


TRAVELLER'S SAMPLES. By 

Frank O'Connor. Macmillan. 8s. 6d: 
Writers who are both comic and serious at 
the same time are rare. They come mostly 
from Ireland, like Shaw and O'Casey-—and 
Mr. O'Connor. Though some of the tales in 
his new volume have an English setting, all 
are about Irish people, mostly poor people. 
Some of the stories are very funny indeed, 
but there is not one without its implicit 
criticism of life. They have something of the 
popular appeal and shrewd wisdom of folk 
stories, and though they lack, perhaps, some 
of the pungency of Mr. O'Connor's earlier 
tales, all of them can be read with pleasure 
and profit. 


A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK. 

By Elizabeth Taylor. Davies. gs. 6d. 
This very well-written story deals with a 
childhood friendship between a boy and a 
girl that reappears in later life. As children, 
Harriet and Vesey are companions in the 
country; as adolescents, they are lovers— 
but shy, inarticulaté lovers; as adults, their , 
love is fully declared. But by that time each 
has gone his and her own way—Harriet 
into marriage, Vesey into his career as an 
actor—and their relationship becomes a 
hide-and-seek of responsibilities and desires. 
As with all Miss Taylor’s work, this novel 
is distinguished for its honest but delicate 
examination of the motives that determine 
behaviour; never satisfied with the apparent, 
she probes for the real. 


PLEASURES OF LONDON. 
M. Willson Disher. Hale. 215. 
With great gusto and a galloping style, Mr. 
Willson Disher paints a colourful and 
fascinating picture of the playhouses, 
theatres, taverns, music halls, pleasure 
gardens and circuses of the Metropolis 
from the time when Ned Tarleton was land- 
lord of the Belle Sauvage in Elizabethan 
days to last year when the Festival Hall 
began to go up on the south bank of the 
Thames. The emphasis is mainly on 
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Victorian and Edwardian days, which the 
author evidently feels represent the acme of 
entertainment for all. He describes the plays 
that were put on, the Cockney humour in 
the old-style music halls, the elegance of 
Vauxhall. The book is lavishly illustrated 
with prints, posters and playbills. 


MR. PUNCH. By Philip John Stead. 
Evans. 10s. 6d. 

For something like three centuries—Mr. 
Stead tells us 1t came here in Restoration 
days—the Punch and Judy show gave 
liveliness to London streets. At the sound 
of the unmelodious squeak an audience 
quickly gathered, to laugh at the immortal 
puppet who cared neither for law nor order. 
Mr. Stead, who traces his history from a 
stage character in sixteenth-century Naples, 
thinks that it is this very freedom from the 
social constraint we ourselves endure which 
makes Punch popular. Or made him so; 
for we thought him gone with the wind 
(or the War). Mr. Stead assures us he still 
lives; a heartening piece of news in a care- 
ridden world. 


GOOD ENGLISH. By G. H. Vallins. 
Pan Books. 2s. (1s. 6d. overseas). 
joining the long line of writers who have 
. toiled to restore the standards of good 
English, Mr. Vallins is readier than most 
to give practical advice on how to write 
correctly—he does not merely expose the 
innumerable examples of bad English. 
Moreover, aware of the changing nature of 
our language, he is on guard against the 
rigidity and pedantry that so often invade 
such work. The book is valuable as an 
advanced primer for the foreign student or 
reference work for English-speaking people. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TYPO- 
GRAPHY. By Stanley Morison. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The first of a new series of guides for 

authors and printers. Discriminating de- 

signers of printed matter have valued ‘its 
wisdom since it was first published twenty 
years ago. It is still the best introduction to 
typography, on which Mr. Morison remains 
the greatest living authority. He describes 
the art as "the efficient means to an essenti- 
ally utilitarian and only accidentally 
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‘esthetic end." Authors can acquire from this 


short pamphlet sufficient knowledge to give 
an opinion on specimen pages submitted to 
them. Many printers, too, will welcome the 
reappearance of so valuable a summary. ' 


THE MAZE OF SCHOOLS. By 

Dickin Moore. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 
À discursive enquiry into the value of new 
educational systems. Written in the form of 
letters from one schoolmaster to another, 
the narrative takes us first to an advanced 
public school where the competitive spirit 
has been reduced but where a degree of 
discipline is maintained. Our schoolmaster 
then moves to a free-for-all establishment, 
complete with Freudian-trained staff. Misfits 
and successes come alike from each environ- 
ment, and the value of the book lies in the 
open-minded approach to a question to 
which there is no ready answer. All aspects 
are shown and the author succeeds com- 
pletely in one object, namely in making his 
readers think. 


NATURE THROUGH THE YEAR. 
By Frances Pitt. Macmillan. 18s. 

Miss Pitt is the author of several books of 

popular natural history, and Nature Through 


' the Year is a characteristic example of her 


work. In it she writes of the many animals 
wild and tame which have fascinated her 
during the course of twelve months’ 
observation, her purpose being to give the 
ordinary reader amusement and pleasure 
rather than to convey scientific information 
to the specialist. Squirrels, badgers, hares, 
water rats, birds, wasps and cats are-some 
of the creatures she describes in her informal 
style. The book is liberally illustrated with 
Miss Pitt’s own photographs. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1951 
T€ circumstances of war prevented the taking of the 


decennial Census due in Great Britain in 1941, and 

therefore the Census of this year is the first that has been 
made since 1931. The preliminary reports will be issued early 
this month and will show the total numbers of males and 
females who were alive in this country on April 8th, giving 
the figures for each County, Borough, Urban District and 
Rural District. But a much longer period will be required to 
analyse all the information contained in the elaborate forms - 
which were distributed to householders before April 8th, filled 
in by them on that day, and collected by enumerators on 
April oth. 

The organizers of the first official British Census one hundred 
and fifty years ago would have been surprised indeed at the 
amount of information that can be obtained from a Census, 
and still more that the rendering of it can be entrusted to the 
mass of the citizens themselves. Obviously forms could not have 
ibeen filled in by all the heads of households in 1801, since so 
large a number of them were then illiterate. But every head of 
a household to-day must not merely be able to read and write 
but master the elaborate printed instructions given on the 
Census form; and he must write down in the appropriate 
place correct particulars of each person alive in his dwelling, 
giving the names of each; the relationship to himself; usual 
residence; sex; age; condition, single, married or widowed; 
date or dates of marriages; children born in marriage; birth- 
place; nationality; full-time or part-time education, or age at 
which education ceased ; precise occupation; name of employer; 
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and place of work. In addition he must state the household’s 
arrangements for water supply, cooking, bathing and sanitary 
converiierices. The assumption is made to-day, which could not 
have been made in 1801, that every citizen is capable of giving 
in writing accurate information covering so wide a range of 
facts. 

The details, it will be observed, are of the most intimate 

kinds, peering into the lives of men, women and children. 
Yet those who give it have the assurance that none of it will 
be divulged to anyone outside the Registrar's office. Friends, 
employers, tax-collectors will know nothing of it. This mass of 
personal facts will be translated into impersonal figures. 
Individuals will become units, parts of thousands, tens of 
«thousands, millions; and when the millions are collected and 
added and sorted out again into statistical averages, they will 
be available—arithmetical symbols—for re-translation back 
into human realities. 

Facts discouraging and facts reassuring are revealed by the 
Census. It will show, for example, that there are far more 
people at all ages over sixty than there were in 1891, so that 
the average age of the population is increasing. The elderly 
are healthier, more employable, and perhaps not needing 
pensions so early. On the other hand it is disturbing that 
children and young persons from 5 to 19 are fewer than in 
1891, which means that there will be a decline in the numbers 
of young and middle-aged adults for some time to come. 
Happily there is a larger increase in the population of children 
under four, which may indicate a reversal of the downward 
tendency of the birth-rate. 

The Census of 1931 threw a flood of light on housing condi- 
tions. We could study the map of Britain district by district 
and could see in each how many rooms or parts of a room on 
an average accommodated one person. The black spots of over- 
crowding thrust themselves out prominently. We could see how 
poorly housed especially were the miners in the mining villages 
of Durham and Lanarkshire, and how much better off were the 
inhabitants of certain other areas. Since then overcrowding has 
been diminished, in spite of the set-back of the war, and the 
scheduled slums abolished. The Census of 1951 will show how 
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much still remains to be done to overtake war-time arrears of 
building and destruction; and, what the previous Census did 
not show, how many modern bathrooms there are and how 
many people share them. 

In the years between the wars there was a somewhat dis- 
turbing drift of population from the north to the south, away 
from the areas where the old basic industries were situated to 
the area round London where new industries were growing up 
like mushrooms. The Census will show not merely the numbers 
of persons in these less or more populous regions, but how the 
workers are distributed according to occupation. It is now 
realized that these movements can to some extent be controlled. 
Town-planners, with all the information of the Census at their 
disposal, can get to work intelligently to plan new lay-outs of 
dwellings, shopping centres and roads; new factories can be 
sited in regions whose older industries are waning; instead of 
directing labour to new industrial areas it is sometimes possible 
to take industry to labour. 

lhe solution of many great social problems can be made 
simpler, more scientific, more certain by an intelligent use of 
the mass of facts disclosed by the Census. The collection of 
such information is of interest not only to the people of the 
country concerned. It would be invaluable if a Census based : 
on the same questions could be taken on the same day in every 
country of the world. That at present is not possible, but 
already the Population Commission of the United Nations is 
seeking to promote the taking of Censuses on such a scale and 
in such a way that national records can be compared. The 

| studies of UNESCO on the question of world population in 

, relation to world resources are a matter of vital interest to all. 

! | Is there a danger that world population will outrun the capacity 

lof the earth to feed and clothe it? Or are there means of 

promoting migration and distributing the workers better so 

¡that world output can be increased and the general standard 

. ‘of living improved without recourse to artificial or painful 

restrictions of population? These are questions demanding 
international study; and such study requires world Censuses. 


| 
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STATE. AID FOR THE ARTS 
By Mary C. GraAscow 


Secretary-General of the Arts Council till April, 1951 


LEVEN and a half years ago, in December, 1939, a small 
boa: committee was formed with the title of the Com- 

mittee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. Its 
money came from the Pilgrim Trust, a body whose function it 
is to distribute the proceeds of a fund given by a Scottish-born 
American millionaire, Mr. Stephen Harkness, for the benefit 
of British institutions. I was made Secretary of the new Com- 
mittee, without staff, without accommodation and with only 
the vaguest of programmes. Our function was somehow to keep 
alive the British heritage of music, theatre and painting through 
those first uncertain months of the Second World War and the 
Winter blackout, and to give what help was possible by means 
of money grants to theatre companies and orchestras and art 
societies of all kinds, both professional and amateur. 

The programme developed quickly as the demand became 
apparent and the news of help spread. The purpose of CEMA 
took shape and we described it in this way: “to maintain the 
highest possible standard in the arts and to carry them to all 
those people who, on account of war-time conditions, were cut 
off from them." In a neat phrase which was invented by Mr. 
Ivor Brown, it was THE BEST FOR THE MOST. How all this was 
done, how it was given new impetus by the special needs and 
opportunities of a people mobilized for war and battered by 
bombardment from the air, how CEMA acquired State funds 
and developed after the war into the Arts Council of Great 
Britain with its own Royal Charter and an annual income from 
the Exchequer has often been described and has been factually 
recorded in book form.* Now I have ceased to be the Secretary- 
General of the Arts Council, I have accepted the invitation of 
the editor of Britain To-day to write a comment on the future 
of State aid for the arts in this country as I see it now, in 1951. 
The comment will be a personal one and as frank as I can make 
it. This will be the first time I have written about the Arts 
Council from the point of view of a spectator. 


* THE ARTS IN ENGLAND. By B. Ifor Evans and Mary Glasgow. Falcon Press, gs. 6d. 
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The Arts Council of Great Britain is still an experiment. 
Apart from public funds for certain museums and art galleries 
and an occasional incidental vote of money from Parliament 
for some special purpose, Great Britain had no central authority 

‘for assisting the arts with Treasury money until CEMA came 
' into existence at the end of 1939. It was not until 1946 that the 
Committee founded by the Pilgrim Trust and later aided by 
the Government acquired autonomy and a full official standing 
of its own. Its history and the circumstances which gave it 
shape have altered so quickly that any final and permanent 
pattern is still difficult to see. I cannot help hoping that such a 
final pattern will never emerge and that the freshness and 
enthusiasm which are kindled by continuous experiment and 
a sense of pioneering will never wholly disappear. 

The danger as I see it—and it is an inevitable danger for any 
growing concern—is crystallization. With the best intentions, a 
body of people charged with the administration of public 
money is only too likely to create rules and regulations and the 
kind of safeguards which lead all too quickly to rigidity. In the 
interests of economy and proper supervision the best friends of 
the Arts Council, both in Parliament and among private 
citizens, will be inclined to demand an increasing measure of 
control by those who spend the money given by the Govern- 
ment, and the great fear will always be the fear of abuse. 
CEMA started with £25,000 to spend: the Arts Council has 
this year £875,000 at its disposal, and of course the spending 
of nearly a million pounds must be watched with a care pro- 
portionate to the responsibilities involved. This 1s the chief 
problem which faces the Council in its twelfth year of existence. 
How can the exercise of proper control and supervision over 
those who receive the Council’s money be reconciled with the 
artistic independence for each which it has always been the 
Council’s pride to maintain? 

The Arts Council is not a Government Department and it is 
to be hoped that it never will be. A Government Department 
has to administer the law and it must proceed according to 
statutory regulations laid down in advance. A body like the 
Arts Council, on the other hand, because it is simply a group 
of individuals chosen for the purpose, is free to spend what 
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Parliament gives it according to its own judgment, giving help 
where it thinks help is most needed. 

This is, I am sure, an excellent thing. It means that those 
who want help from the Council must continually justify their 
claims, that no one is debarred from seeking help at any time, 
and that the Council having carefully chosen those whom it 
wishes to help is able to make the money available in any 
form, by loan, or outright grant, or guarantee against loss, for 
any period, and under whatever conditions or absence of 
conditions seem good to it. So, in the year which has just 
ended, substantial sums of money have been awarded to the 
Covent Garden Opera, and the Sadler's Wells Ballet, to the 
Sadler's Wells Opera, to the Old Vic Theatre Company, and 
to the four great symphony orchestras, the Hallé, the London 
Philharmonic, the Liverpool Philharmonic and the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra. Lesser sums have been given to theatre 
companies and smaller orchestras in all parts of Great Britain. 
Money loans and guarantees against loss, capital grants for 
building and decorating, and loans and gifts of furniture and 
equipment have been made to hundreds of clubs and societies 
which exist to encourage and present the arts in towns and 
villages. In addition the Arts Council has sent its own theatrical 
touring companies and exhibitions of painting and sculpture 
all over the country and has itself promoted a vast number of 
concerts, At its Headquarters in London a small picture gallery 
is always open for the display of exhibitions; while a concert 
hall and another picture gallery in central London, as well as 
several theatres and galleries and arts centres in the provinces, 
are directly managed by the Council's staff. | 

The important thing to remember is that no set method of 
grant-giving or of organization is laid down and there is no 
reason why at any moment some new project should not 
receive the Council's blessing. One of the main duties of the 
staff, both in London and in the provinces, 1s the discussion 
of new ideas and new proposals with the people on the spot. 
Nothing is ruled out. Long may the Arts Council preserve this 
elasticity of working, with all the opportunities it brings for 
adventure happily removed from the bonds which must con- 
strict a Ministry of Fine Arts! | 
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In the list I have given of typical Arts Council activities, I 
have said something of what is done by direct management. 
The original Committee for the Encouragement of Music and , 
the Arts was set up only to help existing organizations. War- 
time experience, however, soon forced CEMA to provide a 
considerable number of concerts, plays and exhibitions itself, 
in cases where no other machinery was available. In 1940 and 
1941, for instance, there was no existing organization equipped 
to send theatre companies to the remote districts or to organize 
concerts in air-raid shelters and in factories or to send travelling 
exhibitions of pictures by road and rail to places where no art 
galleries existed. All this had to be done by CEMA and it 
was a part of the early work which proved not only infinitely 
rewarding, but extremely simple to perform. It had all the 
effectiveness of a centralized machine. 

After the War, in 1945, the Council began to withdraw from 
direct management in an attempt to get back to the early 
purposes of GEMA. It was always our hope that the major 
part of our funds might again be devoted to helping independent 
companies and societies, in whatever part of the country and 
on whatever scale; and that is, in fact, what now happens. 
As an example of two extremes, this year's £145,000 for the 
Covent Garden Opera Trust is given on exactly the same 
principle as a £5 grant to a village music club. 

There are still some things which the Council runs itself. 
It is a question of some importance whether these activities 
should be maintained, cut out altogether, or, as some would 
wish, increased in number. My own hope is that they might 
be progressively reduced. It is possible, I think, that the need 
for some central provision may remain for a long time. There 
is a strong case for a continuing system of loan exhibitions 
organized from London at least until such time as the existing 
art galleries are prepared to undertake something of the kind 
themselves; and there is always a case for acquiring a new 
theatre in a provincial town if one becomes unexpectedly 
available and there is no other claimant. As an illustration of 
what the local citizens in some small centre could and should 
do for themselves, it is useful to have pioneer concerts planned 
and sent out from a central base. But the ultimate purpose of 
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-all such ventures is surely that sooner or later, and sooner rather 

than later, they should be handed over to their own local 
supporters to run in their own way. 

It is odd but perhaps not really surprising that considerable 
pressure is put on the Árts Council to make direct provision for 
plays, concerts and art exhibitions. It comes from the trade 
unions, particularly those concerned with theatre and music, 
who see somewhat illogically in a widespread system of State- 
run entertainment a guarantee of employment for their mem- 
bers. It comes from the highbrows in Parliament and elsewhere 
who look to the Arts Council for the maintenance of exclusive 
artistic standards; and it comes very naturally and properly 
. from the Council's own expert staff who see in the recruitment 
of artists.and the planning of programmes by themselves an 
opportunity to keep in touch with their professions and so to 
avoid the danger of becoming bureaucratically remote from 
up-to-date practical experience. All these are strong reasons 
and difficult to resist. I believe nevertheless that they should 
be resisted. I believe that all the advantages can be had 
abundantly by the other method—the provision of help for 
independent bodies and the catholic selection of these bodies 
by an Arts Council closely in touch with all the varying needs 
and aspirations of the different parts of Great Britain. 

x % & * % 

I want to emphasize this point about the different parts of 
Great Britain. This is apparently a small and compact land, 
yet it contains within its boundaries variations of geography, 
to say nothing of race, temperament and tradition, of which 
the visitor to London and the big cities is hardly aware. It is 
not only that Scotland and Wales are countries with distinct 
ways of life and, to a considerable extent, separate languages; 
there are also parts of England as foreign to one another in 
their customs and their heritage as they are in outward appear- 
ance. When it comes to artistic matters there is all the difference 
in the world between the kind of village concert which takes 
place in Kent and the kind which takes place in Cornwall; 
between the theatre audiences to be found on Tyneside and 
those in the industrial Midlands. In very general terms, the 
people of Yorkshire are likely to enjoy best the music of an 
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oratorio with brass band accompaniment and full choir, 
while the people of the South Coast will prefer a symphony 
orchestra. In Lancashire there are no fewer than sixty local 
arts clubs bent.on pursuing their own activities with sketching 
clubs and exhibitions of the members! work, amateur dramatic 
societies and choirs. In East Anglia there are practically none, 
and the demand is for concerts and plays by visiting companies 
and for travelling collections of professional paintings. ` 
These are of course the broadest generalizations, but there 
is a very real basis for the variations of taste to be found in the 
different parts of the country. I am sure it is essential for a body 
like the Arts Council to remember these differences and be 
determined to serve them. In a memorable broadcast in the 
Summer of 1945, when the Council received its new name and 
promise for the future, Lord Keynes, then its Chairman, said: 
The artist walks where the breath of the spirit blows him. He 
cannot be told his direction; he does not know it himself. But he leads 
the rest of us into fresh pastures and teaches us to love and to enjoy 
what we often begin by rejecting, enlarging our sensibility and purifying 
our instincts. The task of an official body is not to teach or to censor, 
but to give courage, confidence and opportunity. . . . We look forward 
to the time when the theatre and the concert-hall and the gallery will 
be a living element in everyone's upbringing, and regular attendance 
at the theatre and at concerts a part of organized education. . . . How 
satisfactory it would be if the different parts of this country would again 
walk their several ways as they once did and learn to develop something 
different from their neighbours and characteristic of themselves. 
Nothing can be more damaging than the excessive prestige of metro- 


politan standards and fashions. Let every part of Merry England be 
merry in its own way. 


For this reason above all others I hope the Arts Council 
will never sacrifice variety, even variety of standard and 
variety of cost, to the relative efficiency and economy of a 
centralized supply. The experience of the past eleven years has 
shown, if ever it needed showing, that it is more rewarding to 
help ten local music clubs to plan their own programmes in 
their own way, however tiresome, unconvincing, and extrava- 
gant their way may seem, than to provide one standardized 
concert tour from London. 


$ * ko. 0X * 


I do not wish to suggest by this plea for variety and regional 
colour that London itself is not important in the pattern of the 
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arts. Indeed no amount of assistance to experiments in far 
placés is of the slightest use unless it is balanced by whole- 
hearted support for the great metropolitan undertakings. 
The Covent Garden Opera, the Sadler's Wells Ballet, and the 
Old Vic Theatre are independent companies which receive 
State subsidies but are in no way State-controlled. They need 
money from public funds on a large scale and the Arts Council 
` is the channel for such help. It would be tragic if ever the 
Council were forced to withdraw it. A body which prides 
itself on knowing every corner of the Kingdom must itself be 
in close touch with the finest and most sophisticated of the 
. arts which London can produce. 


3 * * * * 


Complaints are sometimes made that the Arts Council pays 
too little attention to the needs of the creative artist. The 
meaning of the criticism is that while financial help is given to 
orchestras and theatre companies, to producers, nothing is 
done directly for the individual, the composer, the poet or play- 
wright, the painter and the sculptor. This is a fair comment. 
There are many. who think that a necessary part of patronage 
is the giving of bursaries and commissions which will enable 
artists to live and work, and that has been the usual meaning 
of private patronage in the past. 

In Great Britain, for better or worse, the plan is to give help 
at second-hand, leaving it to the orchestra to choose its own 
composers for performance and to engage its own players, 
and to the theatre company to do its own selection both of 
playwrights and actors. Even in the field of art exhibitions, large 
numbers of which are sent out from Arts Council headquarters, 
it is only the subjects which are chosen by the Council— 
“English Water-Colours" and “Sculpture for the Home" are 
recent examples. Sometimes the material is collected and 
arranged by independent experts; sometimes the exhibitions 
are taken over and toured as they stand from outside organiza- 
tions. 

I would defend this method of State subsidy. With the best 
will in the world it must always be difficult for an official body 
itself to be daring in the choice of artists for patronage. Con- 
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siderations of expense, orthodoxy and public appeal are almost 
bound to enter in, quite apart from the political consequences 
which may beset the most unbiased patron. The public indigna- 
tion which greeted a recent unconventional production at 
Covent Garden by Peter Brook of Strauss’s Salome, with a 
décor by Salvador Dali, or the bold and poignant play by 
Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire, with Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh in the cast, presented by the London 
firm of Tennent Productions, was rightly met by the explanation 
that these performances formed part of the programmes of 
companies which worked in collaboration with the Arts 
Council but were entirely free to choose and direct their own 
productions. There is real danger that the result of choosing 
individual artists for financial help by the Council would soon 
be the appearance of a “panel of State-approved writers, 
painters and musicians." From there 1t would be but a short 
step to the State employment of selected artists to illustrate a 
party political programme. 

The patron should be an individual and the more eccentric 
the better. It may be true that State support has succeeded 
private patronage in the modern world, but there is no real 
parallel between the two. Sir Kenneth Clark once said that 
anyone desiring to commission a work of art must be prepared 
for the finished article to be wholly unlike what he intended, 
to take three times as long.to finish as he had bargained for, 
and to cost ten times as much. That is as it should be; but 
they are impossible precepts for any Government organization 
to follow. 

It may be that the Arts Council could in future do more 
indirectly to help individual artists and, in particular, the needy 
and struggling ones. It is possible that it might do so by 
persuading the bodies it assists to help more themselves, 
perhaps even by making conditions to that end. Meanwhile, 
the Council has broken all precedents by offering a number of 
individual prizes and commissions to celebrate the Festival of 
Britain. It will be interesting to judge the success of these new 
ventures. Personally, I hope that the special patronage extended 
in 1951 will act as a spur to others, but will not be repeated. 
Let the Arts Council stand back and, with its blessing, leave 
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the way clear for the young, the bold, and the adventurous. 
X * i x * 

In these pages I have laid stress on the importance of 
elasticity, experiment and variety in the Council's method of 
working. I also hope that this first British attempt at State aid 
for the arts will never become too large. Size goes in almost 
direct proportion to rigidity, and increase of power leads 
straight to an increased demand for conformity. It has been 
said that, in the interests of tidiness, everything connected with 
the arts in Great Britain, whether public or private, should be 
made subject to Arts Council control. Such things as theatre 
rents, prices of tickets, sizes of orchestras, administration of 
art galleries, prices of pictures and incomes of artists would 
thus all be neatly co-ordinated and removed from any risk of 
abuse. Let me say at once that any such idea 1s very far from 
the minds of the present Council and its officers. The danger 
may, however, be more real than they know. How I hope it 
will always be remembered in Great Britain that tidiness is the 
natural enemy of art! 

The case for freedom and the absence of official control for 
the arts is an easy one to make, because that is how we like to 
do things in Great Britain. The enemy of art is tidiness and the 
last enemy of the Arts Council is the official controller. At 
present he is weak and easily recognisable and the forces which 
oppose him are strong; but a time may come when he takes on 
strange shapes and is not recognized. He may come in the guise 
of national tradition, opposing the forces of rebellion—and 
tradition, as André Gide has said, is an essential background to 
creative art. He may come with a plea for stability in unsettled 
times—and who would not prefer continuity of support for 
certain chosen ventures to a policy of waywardness and change? 
Or he may come in the name of the public, which demands 
to know how its money is being spent and to have as large a 
voice as possible in the spending-—which is only reasonable and 
right in a democratic nation. Tradition, Continuity, Public 
Opinion, all these must be served while yet the enemy, Official 
Control, is kept at bay. 

What is heartening and rather curious is that for some 
reason, in England, cultural orthodoxy resides for the most 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM: portrait, 1940 


From the recent exhibition of Drawings and Paintings by 
GRAHAM SUTHERLAND al the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
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part among the private foundations. The Royal Academy, 
stronghold of the conventions in painting, is a private founda- 
tion, wealthy and proudly independent of State aid, as is only 
right. On the other hand, those bodies which, with the support 
of public funds have a right to call themselves "national"— 
Covent Garden, the Old Vic, Sadler's Wells—are the very 
ones which are often attacked for unorthodoxy. And everyone 
hopes that the National Theatre when it is built on the South 
Bank of the Thames will be the home of lively experiment as 
well as of a classical repertory. 

Is it too much to hope that the Arts Council of Great Britain 
may remain always on the side of the experimenters? We may 
envy the cast-iron finish of the 300-year old French National 
Theatre, the Comédie Frangaise, but let us not try to imitate it. 
Maybe, just because our machinery for State support 1s so new, 
it may be possible to go on using it in the service of what is 
new in art. It could be done. 


GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


By Sir Pune HENDY 


T is a very great pity that the Festival of Britain, which 
| eae so far as the Visual Arts are concerned, with the 

Retrospective Exhibition of Sculpture by Henry Moore, 
should not include any parallel exhibition of paintings by 
Graham Sutherland. The Institute of Contemporary Art, how- 
ever, made good the omission—as well as its rather small 
premises would allow—and got in first with a retrospective 
exhibition of Sutherland’s work, which closed unfortunately as 
the Festival began. 

It is not only that Sutherland is, I believe, our leading 
painter; he might be merely the best that we have produced in 
the international style of the day. But his painting is, above all, 
that thing which is becoming rarer with every generation: an 
indigenous product. To describe it, as some writers did at first, 
as a revival of the English Romantic tradition of Samuel 
Palmer and other still smaller British artists of the earlier nine- 
teenth century was greatly to undervalue it. His early etchings, 
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of about 1925, or drawings like the little sepia Landscape Sketch 
of 1927 in the Exhibition show the influence of Palmer's little 
pastoral landscapes; but by the time he had made his late 
start in painting, nearly ten years later, he had looked more 
deeply than Palmer had ever done both into nature and into 
the problems of painting. Sutherland is a Romantic; but he is 
anything but sentimental. Palmer was no colourist; Sutherland 
is a colourist far excellence. 

The dark element in Palmer, the hint of the unknown are 
there in the work of bigger men, among the tree-roots in the 
dells of Constable, who loved a slimy water-worn post and could 
see nothing ugly in nature, and in the cosmic whorl into which 
the late Turner resolved nature after he had dissolved her 
elements into vapour. Sutherland shares with these big men a 
passionate love of wild nature which is peculiarly British. Both 
of them, however, bequeathed to him a problem which is both 
technical—in the widest sense—and emotional, a problem which 
meant beginning again, to a considerable extent, at the begin- 
ning. Constable by the completeness of his realism, Turner, 
perhaps by the opposite thing, by the completeness of his 
dissolution of nature into vapour, made it necessary to look 
again at the objects in the foreground, at the earth beneath 
our feet, to construct new forms, to invent a new imagery. 

Sutherland has looked freshly at nature, still with English 
eyes but with a brain which understands the constructional 
effort that has been made in the meantime by Continental 
artists. To claim him as indigenous is not to call him insular. 
In him the European wheel has come full circle. 

The vision which Turner and Constable developed out of 
the landscape of Claude and the Dutchmen of the seventeenth 
century returned to France, and seems to us now to have 
come to a finish in Cézanne. He took the subject matter of 
Constable, the light and colour of Turner and the “Impres- 
sionists" and reconstructed natural landscape on the easel with 
a sensitiveness and an accuracy of form, a unity of form with 
light and colour which we cannot imagine being surpassed. 
But who can say how much the revolution made since then is 
technical and how much it is emotional in its origin? The big 
spaces, the luminosity of nineteenth century landscape are at 
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the same time the dwelling-place and the expression of nine- 
teenth century self-confidence and extroversion. When the 
Cubists turned away from the infinities of outdoor nature, 
made a formula out of Cézanne's discoveries and used it to 
create arbitrary forms, they may have done so partly because 
they believed the field to have been exploited to the full; but 
they were also expressing the introspection of the new century. 
Since then, among men in general, diffidence in the face of 
nature has grown with the evil that she has returned as the 
price of her exploitation. With the awareness of her dangerous 
secrets has come an awareness of equal complexities in the nature 
of man. The creative artists have therefore become less occupied 
with the rendering of nature than with the invention of new 
forms which can give expression to what lies beneath her surface. 

It is not surprising therefore that in the generation after 
Picasso sculpture has become significant again as it has hardly 
been since the Renaissance. Nor is it surprising on the other 
hand that in England, when Henry Moore carves a Reclining 
Woman, he gives to her the quality of landscape. His very 
conception of form is strongly influenced by the natural shapes 
that he sees round him in earth and rock and wood, for nine- 
teenth century landscape still dominates to a great extent our 
thought and vision. 

It is no accident that Moore and Sutherland have appeared 
in England at the same time; for in many ways they are 
counterparts. Sutherland is, for all the portrait of Somerset 
Maugham which was the surprise of the Exhibition, essentially 
a landscape painter and a colourist; but he has revived the 
landscape tradition by bringing to it the spirit of form-invention 
of Picasso. As he has developed, the landscape scene which was 
once the vehicle of his emotions has given place almost entirely 
to the foreground object, and the foreground object has become 
more and more an invented thing. It is imbued with natural 
qualities or endowed with natural attributes from the thing 
that he has drawn and contemplated; but he has put this 
aside in order to give full rein to his emotional symbolism. 

Such a development was inevitable, for no artist who could 
conceivably be called a landscape painter has had less interest 
in perspective. It would be wrong to say that in his earlier 
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paintings, which often represented considerable portions of the 
hilly Pembrokeshire countryside, the areas of colour—or of 
the deep black which was so much, used both to offset their 
luminosity and for its own effect—were formless. But he was 
always willing to sacrifice the readability of a scene as space for 
the sake of enhancing the emotional effect. He is in search of 
expression for the unknown. In a letter written to H. P. Juda, 
the publisher of Robert Melvilles admirable monograph 
Graham Sutherland (1950), where it is reproduced in facsimile, 
he writes: 
The unknown is just as real as the known, and it must be made to 
look so. I want to give the look of things to my emotionally modified 
forms. If I have felt that I must paraphrase what I see, it is because 


to do so, gives me a shock of surprise—a new valuation of things. As 
if I had never seen them before. 


Representation of the unknown is hard to combine with the 
lucid definition of form. The struggle is present in all works of 
art. The classical leans one way, the romantic the other; but 
each must have an element ofthe other, for all great art, however 
classical and lucid, must hint at something beyond itself. 
Omission and vagueness are the enemies of form and design; 
and:.so Sutherland had gradually to abandon those glorious 
surprises, in terms usually of reds and yellows and black, to 
which he reduced the colour and light and shape of the Welsh . 
hills at sunset. 

The hills disappeared altogether or became only a back- 
ground to forms which grew in the artists mind out of the 
memory of natural objects that he had studied and often 
drawn: the bole of a tree, a root, a branch, a twig. In pictures 
like Horned Forms of 1944. in the Exhibition, of which there is a 
version in the New York Museum of Modern Art, strange 
shapes which seem to have been carved and yet to be growing, 
stand in a light which bathes them in intense colour; we have 
the illusion of a dream landscape which is in no way artificial 
but is, like all dreams, an extension of reality. It is not a com- 
fortable dream. Yet the mauve-tipped horns belong to forms 
which are essentially noble; the crimson foreground in which 
they stand, in their black shadows, the yellow field rising behind 
them, the orange wall of sky are more than warm but less than 


angry. 
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Sometimes the ground disappeared altogether and forms of 
this kind swam in incandescent spaces, purple and green, 
coming at us out of nowhere yet convincing in the intensity of 
the coloured light and of their own organic character. Then 
in the Thorn Heads of 1946 the forms split up, became a tangle 
of separate shapes, so that the light could go in and out between 
them and the whole picture space become more active. They 
are spiky, uncompromising shapes, at war with each other, 
yet held together by tensions which express the same bitter, 
exciting emotion as the acid but intensely sensuous colours. 

In the last few years Sutherland has always spent a few 
months in the South of France. The motifs have more often 
than not derived from exotic palm or banana plants or from 
vine pergolas. His canvases have lightened in key and the 
tension of the forms has more often been offset by calm areas 
of comparatively decorative colour. There has been no oppor- 
tunity to see the work of the last two years; but one can be 
confident of finding in it the same spirit-in a fresh phase of 
invention. 

Sutherland once summed up his interest'in nature for me 
as the principle of growth. It 1s in just this that he seems to 
me to differ from most of the painters of his generation. Even 
Picasso, the great form-inventor to whom he is plainly indebted, 
has drawn many of his ideas from the museums. In Sutherland's 
art I can detect nothing academic. In a generation which is 
engaged mainly in synthetic picture-making he draws upon his 
own imagination; and his imagination is inspired by nature. 


IHE BRITISH AT HOME 


» 


By KENNETH YOUNG 


N this year of festival, visitors to Britain are invited to 
| ^»: the life of the country, to see the countryside and 

monuments of the historic past, to enjoy the native arts and 
to hear the leading artists. But there is something, most cer- 
tainly a speciality of the country, and equally certainly vital to 
any deep understanding of the people which by its nature 
cannot be put on show. This is the home-life of Britain; only 
the comparatively few visitors who are to stay en famille may 
get a glimpse of it. 

James Laver, historian of fashion and writer on the British 
way of life, once said: “Home is anything—it may be merely 
a hole in the earth—where food can be eaten in common and 
where the young can find protection." But home-life in Britain 
has over the years become elaborated, almost created in the 
way a poem is created, so that it has lost its purely utilitarian 
purpose. Nothing could be further from its spirit than the 
often-quoted remark of M. le Corbusier: “A house is a machine 
for living in.” The different conception is sharply indicated by 
the fact that many nations have no special word for home; the 
word for house has been felt to be sufficient. 

Home is so much a part of the normal Briton’s mental and 
emotional outlook that the underlying truths about it have 
often been most clearly discerned by foreign observers. So it is 
that shrewd lover of British life, the late Karel Capek, who 
lays his finger at once and decisively on a key point: 

In my country a man thrusts his head out of the window and he is 
right in the street. But the English home is separated from the street 
not merely by a curtain in the window, but also by a garden and a 
railing, ivy, a patch of grass, a door-knocker and age-old tradition. . . . 
The poetry of the English home exists at the expense of the English 
street which is devoid of poetry. 

In other words, life has withdrawn from the streets into the 
four walls of the home—“the Englishman's castle." This is not 
due to unsociability—for the Briton loves to entertain friends, 
but preferably at home—but rather to that determined and 
age-old desire for independence, whether it be independence 
of a political, economic or personal nature. The Briton loves 
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to retire into his home where his personality can expand and 
flower, and where his family can develop a character of its own. 
It 1s the place he withdraws into for sympathy when hurt, for 
fresh courage after a failure, for rejoicing after a success. 

It would be well to say at once that this sort of life may 
have its dangers. In the nineteenth century the home became 
a shrine, and a shrine is no place to live in. In some nineteenth- 
century homes, the atmosphere became that of a prison, except 
perhaps for the head of the house who could flee to his club or 
pub. An American writer, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, obviously 
knew such a home from bitter experience when she wrote: 
“This little ganglion of aborted economic processes, the home, 
tends to a sort of social paralysis." 

But that sort of home, which was probably never very com- 
mon, can hardly exist at all to-day. The emancipation of 
woman, smaller families and the increase in outside activities— 
sport, dancing, the cinema—among all classes militate against 
it. Indeed, home-life to-day 1s to all appearance stronger and 
healthier than ever, for.it is more definitely lived than before. 

One reason is that few English homes can afford servants. 
So when the head of the house comes home from work he das 
to busy himself with the affairs of the home. These vary from 
bathing the baby to cooking supper and washing up, and so 
all members of the household are involved in the communal 
living of the family. 

In a sense, this is a return to pre-nineteenth century home- 
life when each member of the family had his or her own 
appointed tasks in the house, a return, too, perhaps to that 
cosiness (another difficult word to translate), seldom found 
in very large houses employing numbers of servants. For as 
early as the eighteenth century the cosiness of the ordinary 
English dwelling was being observed by foreign visitors. A 
young Frenchman touring Norfolk villages in 1784 noted: 
“The houses are clean and have an appearance of cosiness in 
which ours in France are lacking." 

Cosiness does not necessarily mean comfort; indeed, some 
might regard the ordinary British home as rather uncom- 
fortable. It is rather to be thought of as an atmosphere of being 
. lived-in, of articles clearly in daily use and sometimes rather 
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worn, of arm-chairs comfortable rather than elegant. It is 
produced only by family living, and redolent of the personalities 
of members of the family. 

Naturally, each family develops its own habits, forms of 
amusement, its own jokes, sometimes even its own words which 
mean nothing to the outsider. The time when the daughters 
of the house amused themselves with embroidery and needle- 
work is passed. Radio and television have provided easier, 
broader, if more passive, amusement. But during the winter 
families still play games together—simple card games such as 
“Snap” and “Rummy”; and at Christmas more elaborate 
communal games such as charades 1n which even the youngest 
member can get some fun. Hobbies such as fretwork, French 
knitting (better and more explicitly known as "'corking"), 
stamp-collecting or rug-making are widely enjoyed. More 
important still the British are garden-lovers. Even the flat- 
dweller has his window-box, or better still his allotment whither 
he retires at the week-end or on long summer evenings, not 
only to grow vegetables for his family, but because he likes the 
peace, the closeness to the soil, and the feeling that he is still 
deep-down a countryman. Indeed, most English people still 
pretend they are living in the country, although Britain has 
not been a predominantly agricultural country for- the last 
200 years. The garden, small though it may be, is an indispen- 
sable aid to what is for most Britons to-day an illusion. 

But this desire for a garden—and as early as the sixteenth 
century foreign visitors were observing the bright plots of 
cottagers—has had important and far-reaching results in the 
twentieth century. It used to irritate architects and town- 
planners who realized, correctly, that it was all very well in a 
country where there is plenty of space for each person. But in 
Britain there are too many people for the available housing 
areas. The case for flats in large cities seems unanswerable. 
Even architecturally their tidiness compares favourably with 
the sprawl of thousands of uniform villas. But such arguments 
have meant little to the British. They want their separate house 
and garden, their own front door, their feeling of independence. 
So more than three-quarters of the nation’s households live in 
houses (about a third of them own their houses) ; only about one 
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family in six lives in a self-contained flat. It is a measure of the 
strength of the Briton's feeling for home and home-life as he 
and his ancestors have always known it. A modern council 
flat has a hundred amenities the average family could not 
otherwise afford; but the average family still prefers cosiness to 
streamlined comfort. One example 1s the British passion for the 
open fire. This is nice to look at, but quite inefficient and 
uneconomical; it also adds to the chores; but the normal family 
would choose it every time in preference to central heating or 
artificial methods of heating. 

To-day there are more attractions outside the home than 
ever before. Cinemas, dance halls, cycling clubs, clubs of every 
kind, football matches, and ease of transport give many oppor- 
tunities for recreation away from home—and higher wages and 
shorter hours provide the means of enjoying these opportunities. 
Yet in a recent survey of British life based on statistics and 
“sampling”, the author of the study comments: 


The increase in these opportunities (sc. for recreation and amuse- 
ment away from home) has made older heads shake in sorrow at the 
passing of home life. They need not worry. The British family cherishes 
its home as much as ever. ‘The woman has plenty of pride in its appear- 
ance and organization, the man's flowers and vegetables quietly 
compete with those next door; the family are glad to ask other people 
to their homes. . . . Affection for the home is spontaneous and for that 
reason it is greater and truer than when home meant prison with hard 
labour for the woman and irksome rules and regulations for the childrén.* 


Capek wrote of the poetry of the English home. Certainly 
there is a poetry about the image of home which has come into 
the mind of Britons distant from the country over the centuries 
—the image of the familiar hearth, the polished dresser and its 
shining pots, father in his slippers reading the paper, mother 
darning socks, and the kettle on the hob ready to make tea. To 
the British, that still means home; not for them the nostalgia 
for the cafés in the square, the streets where they played as 
children or the bar where they nightly met their cronies. It is 
an aspect of British life whose value there is no need to assess; 
but it is almost impossible to understand British attitudes, 
ways of looking at life and politics and affairs 1n general, with- 
out understanding something of what "home" means in the 
lives, and more in the bearts, of the British people. 


* PATTERNS OF BRITISH LIFE. Published by Hulton Research. Hulton Press. 215. 


THE QUANTOCK HILLS 


By Reece WINSTONE 


HE Friends of Quantock are still concerned about the 

| future of these beautiful Somerset hills. Some time ago 

the whole of the West Country learnt, with alarm, that 

tree felling proposed in the Combes would destroy the amenities 

of this area, soon to be, in any case, a National Park. Trees had 

already been cut down in Hodder's Combe, and countryside 

lovers feared that the Forestry Commission would replace the 
natural oaks, beeches and other trees, with conifers. 

Protests from all sides led to the formation of the Friends of 
Quantock, who succeeded in delaying further acts of despolia- 
tion. The timber firm owning the standing timber on the site 
are, naturally, trying to persuade the Somerset County Council 
to allow them to resume felling. A “Quantock Common Law 
Council! has been formed to protect the commoners’ rights 
that exist; for, should conifers be planted, enclosure must 
follow. Spruce and larch will only grow tall and straight if 
planted so close that no one, holiday maker or local resident, 
could walk between. He may only wander between one huge 
plantation and the next. These dark masses would also need 
fencing in to protect the young conifers from red deer and other 
wild animals. | 

How then does the Forestry Commission fare? The country, 
of course, needs new woodlands to save purchasing from 
abroad—the commission must not take good agricultural land, 
yet it should respect the beauty ofan area specifically mentioned 
in the Hobhouse Report on National Parks. Our people need 
the change from city life that a day’s ramble over such beautiful 
hills can give. The local folk have the right to graze livestock— 
sheep will be found amid the heather all over Quantock. They 
have their harvest of whortleberries; the right to collect fallen 
timber after it has lain for two days and 1s not too large to be 
taken away without using saw, axe or chopper; the right of 
turbary (to cut turf for burning); the right of estovers ‘(to cut 
bracken and ferns). Hence the call to halt the progress of the 
bulldozer! 

lhese well-known hills are set between Bridgwater and 








(Above) Will’s Neck, highest point in the Quantocks. (Below) Butterfly Combe, 
Holford, Somerset 
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Above Alfoxden Manor near Holford, rented by William and Dorothy 

Wordsworth in 1797 for £23 a year. (Below) Combe Sydenham Manor. 
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Monksilver, from which Elizabeth Sydenham married Sir Francis Drake in 1585 
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Taunton on the one side and the Bristol Channel on the other. 
Towards Bristol lie the Mendips; to the west climbs Exmoor 
looking into Devon. But the Quantock Hills are smaller and 
easier to explore—one may walk their length or breadth in a 
day comfortably. The summits are approached up one of 
several beautiful combes; once on to the thousand feet contour 
there is practically no more climbing along the whole of its 
ten-mile length. There are wide views over the Bristol Channel 
to Wales, and, on clear days, to the Malvern Hills away up 
the Severn estuary on one side, and the Vale of Taunton Deane 
with old Dunkerry marking the horizon on the other. Here you 
can be alone on the moor, no habitation in sight, but knowing 
there are little hamlets tucked away in the combes. There are 
shaggy ponies, a few sheep and birds, and an occasional herd 
of deer to keep you company on the hundreds of tracks used 
by horsemen and footmen; each time one climbs these heights 
the bracken and heather seem as fresh and untouched as ever. 

The highest point of the range is Will’s Neck, 1,261 feet, 
and Robin Upright, Dowsborough Camp, Lydeard Hill, 
Beacon Hil, and Cothelstone Beacon all top the 1,000-foot 
mark. The twin villages of East and West Quantoxhead, near 
the Bridgwater-Minehead road, lie between the sea and the 
north-western slopes. On the Bridgwater side Nether Stowey 
may be said to be the first of the Quantock villages; to the south- 
east the hills descend to the grassy Vale of Taunton Deane and 
the busy county town itself. 

Famous poets gave literary associations to the district. The 
National Trust now owns the creeper-covered house at Nether 
Stowey where Coleridge made his home towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. Inside are preserved furniture and 
personal relics used by the poet. The Wordsworths took 
Alfoxden Manor, a house in Alfoxton Park near Holford, 
about this time, for which they were charged £23 annual rental. 
Coleridge accompanied them on many walks in the Quantocks, 
and Dorothy taught the poets to open their eyes to the natural 
beauties of Somerset. ‘Their behaviour in going out in all winds 
and weathers, sometimes walking thirty miles in a day, seemed 
strange and disturbing to the owner of the manor, who refused 
to renew the lease! 
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‘Holford is completely hidden from the outer world, a village 
of thatch with a tiny saddle-back church, standing at the 
meeting point of two valleys. Alfoxden Manor, latterly used as 
a school, is reached by a lovely grove of beech and oak trees, 
off Hodder's Combe. It is very pleasant to begin exploring the 
Quantocks from here: following the tumbling stream up the 
densely wooded ravine for a mile or more, until the combe 
opens out wide, bringing into view three alternative ways 
leading to tbe heights of Bicknoller Post and Thorncombe Hill. 
These have been given lovely names: Lady Edge, Bircham 
Wood, and Adder Wood. Each has its pretty stream and 
winding path; one should explore them one by one, with the 
aid of an ordnance map. 

The other way from the village, Holford Combe (or Butterfly 
Combe) is perhaps better known, as in its first few hundred 
yards there is an inviting picnic place for tourists; but half a 
mile on, towards Robin Upright, one is alone again with 
bracken, heather and wild life. Refugees of another age, forty 
Huguenots set up a silk-weaving industry in this valley, obtain- 
ing their power from the streams off the hills. 

Now there is but one left of the many water-wheels they 
made. It is a huge affair, as high as the neighbouring house, 
and has been adapted to give power for domestic uses; it drives 
a cider mill, and electric saw, a threshing machine, makes 
electricity for five houses, and, most delightful of all, revolves 
a shoe polishing brush! Butterfly Combe, so named as it is 
claimed that every species of English butterfly has been seen 
here, gives enticing glimpses of the ramparts of Dowsborough, 
an ancient British Camp commanding the whole of this side 
of the Quantocks. 

Holford, then, is an excellent focal point from which to 
explore; but there are two other and equally good places on 
the western slopes which could be made a centre; Bicknoller 
and Crowcombe. 

In both villages, thatched cottages cluster round an old 
‘church. Bicknoller has some fine old bench ends; the old stocks 
are preserved outside the church door. Halsway Manor nearby 
is a noble house standing on the site of a hunting box of the 
great Cardinal Beaufort, guardian of Henry VI. Backing the 
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village rises Thorncombe Hill on whose side you may walk 
over the Trendle Ring, another British Camp, commanding the 
approach from the valley. It consists of a small entrenchment, 
a single agger and a fosse. Westwards, the North Hill at Mine- 
head seems very near on a clear day, the Brendon Hills and 
Exmoor rising behind, the 1,700 feet of Dunkerry forming the 
horizon. 

The paths up Bicknoller Combe and Weacombe (half a mile 
to the north) are steeper, but still the going is easy and, once 
you arrive at Bicknoller Post (a meeting place for hunting folk), 
your climbing is complete. Northwards lies Beacon Hill. 
Notice how a single tree may serve as a landmark in your 
wanderings—the sight may help if you are caught out during a 
thunderstorm. The damp conclusion of one ramble on a wet 
day down Lady's Edge was well repaid by the near sight of a 
herd of young deer on the hillside. 

Crowcombe, towards ‘Taunton, along the good road which 
runs from Williton along the foot of the Quantocks, is now by- 
passed away from traffic and.its age-old serenity has been so 
restored. Crowcombe Court, the home of the Carews, set in 
the lovely wooded park, is backed by the heights of Hurley 
Beacon. The church, red sandstone, as in Bicknoller, again 
boasts handsome carved bench-ends and screen—this part of 
Somerset is very rich in such heirlooms of the past. A mile 
away is the Heddon Oak which has been given the distinction 
of mention on the Ordnance Survey map: some of Monmouth's 
supporters were hanged here after the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
condemned by Judge Jeffreys. 

But in our circular tour we have almost passed by the 
Quantock villages of Combe Florey and Bishop’s Lydeard. 
"Fhe first named is tucked away just off the busy roadway, 
thatched cottages and inn making a picturesque setting for 
the church tower rising high above. Its old manor house has 
` been lost but the Elizabethan gatehouse still stands; in the 
church are three stone effigies lying full length on the floor; 
a fourteenth century knight and his two wives. Above them is 
a tablet with a French inscription to say how the heart of the 
first wife, who rode away to enter Cannington nunnery, is 
buried here beside her husband. 
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Midway between Crowcombe and Cothelstone is the hamlet 
of Triscombe, where the walker again comes into his own. 
. You are now under the summit of Will’s Neck—reached by a 
steady climb up to Triscombe Stone. 

A mile to the north-west you will see the only farm actually 
on Quantock: Quantock Farm, standing at the head of the 
combe of that name, just under the 1,000 foot contour. Along 
the tracks another mile this way and we are at Crowcombe 
Park Gate, and suddenly signs of the twentieth century may be 
met. Until recently there was no motor road over the hills 
but now there is a way, very steep, very beautiful, under over- 
hanging trees, out of Crowcombe and down the side of Robin 
Upright Hill to Over Stowey and Nether Stowey. 
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THE PROVINCIAL MUSIC 
: FESTIVALS 


By DvuzgLEv Hussey 


ONDON leads the way in the Festival of Britain, as 
befits the city which the Scottish poet Dunbar long ago 
described 


In beawtie beryng the crone imperiall. 


And there will be no denying the magnificence and multitude 
of the musical fare offered in the capital during the two months’ 
Season of the Arts—and even after. For from July to October 
there will be symphony concerts with programmes of unusual 
interest and variety in the new Royal Festival Hall every 
Sunday and on many Wednesdays. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that this 1s a Festival 
of Britain and not a London Festival, and at the end of June the 
main interest is transferred from the capital to the provinces. 
Indeed, already during the coming month there are induce-, 
ments to leave town. On June 8th, for instance, one might go 
to East Anglia, where at the seaside town of Aldeburgh Ben- 
jamin Britten and his collaborators are holding their annual 
festival. This might be called a “chamber” festival, employing 
small resources within the modest limits of parish church and 
town hall. There Handels Jephtha and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, and Britten's own St. Nicholas and Albert Herring may 
_be heard under intimate conditions along with concerts of 
madrigals, of works by Mozart and music for wind instruments 
and for brass band. This last by the way is a form ofinstrumental 
music in which Britain excels. It is a "popular" form of art, ` 
but one to which Elgar and Holst, William Walton and Gordon 
Jacob have not disdained to contribute. 

The visitor to Aldeburgh can proceed direct to Norwich 
where in mid-June the old-established Triennial Festival has 
been extended to a fortnight’s length. The musical programmes 
of the Festival, which embraces also the drama and exhibi- 
tions of paintings of the great Norwich School, consist of 
orchestral and choral concerts conducted by, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Dr. Heathcote Statham and Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
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The modern music to be played includes works by Elgar, 
Rubbra, Delius, Vaughan Williams, Patrick Hadley, Sibelius 
and Shostakovich. 

To the West, the Cheltenham Festival of British. Contem- 
porary Music follows in July. Full details of this were given in 
my article last month, for this is one of the central events of 
the year, devoted as it is to the performance of new or recent 
works by British composers. 

Westward again Wales is preparing to celebrate the Festival 
with poetry and song. Choral singing is the kind of music in 
which the Welsh excel, and great choral singing may be 
expected at St. David's, where in the second week of July 
Bach's B minor Mass and a new oratorio by Arwel Hughes will 
be sung in the cathedral. A Welsh Festival Choir has been 
formed for the occasion and will visit London during the 
" season. Then there is the annual Eisteddfod, a grand competi- 
tion festival with picturesque bardic ceremonies, at which the 
main interest for the visitor from outside the Principality js to 
hear the Welsh choirs compete with one another and the 
stirring sound of the immense audience joining tunefully in 
the singing of Welsh songs and hymns. By a happy chance the 
Eisteddfod takes place this year at Llanrwst in the Conway 
valley not far from Bettws-y-coed, and in the centre of some of 
the loveliest scenery in the world. This Eisteddfod is the great 
national festival of Wales, but there is also an international 
Eisteddfod at Llangollen, at which teams of folk-musicians 
and dancers from all parts of Europe, including Turkey, will 
compete, wearing their national costumes. This is an event of 
recent establishment and one of the most colourful in the 
whole calendar. À more conventional Music Festival, consisting 
of orchestral and choral concerts, takes place at Swansea in 
October and so winds up the series of provincial celebrations. 

Before that comes the Edinburgh Festival at the end of 
August, after the London Season of the Arts the most ambi- 
tious and comprehensive of all. This year's musical pro- 
grammes are planned round a series of fourteen orchestral 
concerts to be given by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Bruno Walter and Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
The American Orchestra, which last came to Great Britain 
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some twenty years ago, is on this occasion confining its visit to 
Edinburgh and will not be heard elsewhere. The programmes 
include, besides a number of classical works, symphonies by 
Mahler, Prokofieff, Bruckner and Vaughan Williams; and a 
number of distinguished soloists, Dame Myra Hess, Robert 
Casadesus, Zino Francescatti and Serkin among them, will 
play concertos with the orchestra. At one of his concerts Mr. 
Mitropoulos will himself be the soloist in Malipiero's Fourth 
Pianoforte Concerto. There will be two performances of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, prefaced by Vaugban Williams's 
Tallis Fantasia, under Bruno Walter's direction, the Edinburgh 
Royal Choral Union providing the choir. 

The opening orchestral concerts of the Festival will be given 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Adrian 
Boult, who will conduct the first performance of a Symphony 
by William Wordsworth which won the prize offered by the 
Edinburgh Festival Society for a new symphony. On the last 
two nights of the Festival the Hallé Orchestra will play under 
Sir John Barbirolli, and there will also be concerts by the 
Scottish National Orchestra and by the National Youth 
Orchestra of Great Britain directed by Walter Susskind, and 
the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra under Ian Whyte. The Boyd 
Neel Orchestra, the London Mozart Players, and a number 
of String Quartets will give the morning concerts in Freemasons’ 
Hall, where also there will be a series of recitals illustrating the 
Art of Lieder, in which Irmgard Seefried, Suzanne Danco and 
Mack Harrell will take part. T | 

Opera will be provided as before by Mr. John Christie's 
Glyndebourne Company, who will give performances of a new 
production of Verdi's La Forza del Destino and Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, under the artistic direction of Fritz Busch and Carl 
Ebert. During the first two weeks of the Festival the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet will appear in a varied repertory, including 
Le Lac des Cygnes (complete), Constant Lambert's new ballet 
Tiresias and Vaughan Williams's job. In the last week the 
Yugoslav National Ballet will present two full-length ballets, 
The Legend of Ohrid and The Ballet of Medieval Love. 'There will 
be, too, concerts of Scottish music and of unaccompanied 
choral music, ancient and modern, by the Nederlands Kam- 
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merkoor, and the Academy Choir of Vienna. It may be said 
that this year Edinburgh is offering a richer and more inter- 
esting programme than ever before, and a special effort seems 
to have been made to represent contemporary music more 
adequately than heretofore in the main orchestral programmes. 


JVew Recordings 


The fine quality of the New York Orchestra, its wonderful 
 String-tone and the lovely playing of the wood-winds, may be 
heard in a new recording of Dvorák's Fourth Symphony, made 
under the direction of Bruno Walter (Columbia). In the same 
list is Debussy’s “La Mer" played by the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra under Alceo Galliera. The atmosphere and tonal qualities 
of Debussy's score come out most vividly. That this orchestra 
can be precise as well as poetic may be heard in a new H.M.V. 
recording of Paganini’s Violin Concerto in B minor with 
Menuhin as the brilliant soloist. For those with a taste for 
Paganini’s showy music there is also a Decca long-playing 
record of the twelve “Caprices” made by Ruggiero Ricci. 
Another work by Dvorak, seldom played and most unjustly 
neglected, has been brought to our notice by Rafael Kubelik. 
This is the Scherzo Capriccioso, which turns out to be one of 
the Czech composer's most delightful and spontaneous works. 
It is beautifully recorded by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
for H.M.V. 

Among the long-playing records issued by Decca is a com- 
plete recording on one disc of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, 
conducted by Ansermet. The power and vividness of this disc 
is quite remarkable, though the string-tone, which seems to 
present difficulties to the engineers making these slow- 
revolving records, has not the fullness and brilliance achieved 
on the best records of the older type. Another big work, which 
is a valuable addition to the catalogue, is Strauss’s Also Sprach 
Aarathustra, not one of the greatest tone-poems but an inter- 
esting work which ought to be available. Clemens Krauss with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra have made the recording, 
and also those of Don fuan and Till Eulenspiegel on another 
disc, with a full appreciation of the music’s richness and sensu- 
ous rhythms. 


FILMS—'*'THE BROWNING VERSION" 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 


ği OD from afar looks graciously upon a gentle master,” 
was what the schoolboy wrote, in Greek, on the fly- 


leaf of the second-hand book, before he thrust it 
brusquely into the schoolmaster's hand as a leaving present. 
“J—er—thought this might interest you, sir. Verse translation 
of the Agamemnon, sir. The Browning Version. Its not much 
good. I’ve been reading it in the Chapel gardens." This small 
gift, and the anxiously compiled inscription (The price isn't 
still inside, is it? .. . Have I got the accent wrong on eipevds ?”) 
change the course of three people's lives, and incite a long- 
suffering husband and teacher to his first show of independence, 
in Terence Rattigan’s profoundly moving little drama. 

The Browning Version, which first appeared in the London - 
theatre three years ago, along with the joyous Harlequinade, in a 
composite programme called Playbill, has become a firm 
favourite with the British public. It has been done on the stage 
by professionals and amateurs; it has been broadcast both on 
sound radio and television; and everywhere it has proved 
itself capable of arousing in an audience a peculiar and sus- 
tained affection. Now comes the film version, and it is no 
surprise to find that this, too, is seducing and delighting the 
customers. Everybody loves to see a worm turn, a failure 
succeed, a crushed man get up and assert himself. In imagina- 
tion, his belated triumph is our triumph. “There, with the 
grace of God” we feel, “go I." 

The story is set in a public school in the south of England 
on the last day of the summer term. Andrew Crocker-Harris, a 
brilliant classical scholar, but an unpopular and ineffectual 
form-master, is leaving, for reasons of ill-health, after eighteen 
years at the school. He is very well aware that nobody will 
miss him; that the boys dislike him and the staff despise him; 
that he has deliberately been passed over at every chance of 
promotion; that his wife, Millie, is carrying on an affair with 
the young science master, and bitterly resents the prospects of 
life at a crammer’s for backward boys, which is all the future 
he can offer her. He knows all this, but has schooled himself 
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to pretend to ignore it. He hides behind his books, behind the 
enormous time-table it has been his pride to draw up for the 
year's classes (“It has, I think, the merit of clarity"), and 
behind a defensive armour of calculated coldness, which he 
uses to ward off all human contacts, even those rare ones 
offered in genuine sympathy. 

Only one small and not very studious youth, Taplow, who 
has suffered more than most from his form-master's sarcasms, 
has the discernment to recognize in Mr. Crocker-Harris a 
fellow human-being. “He’s all shrivelled up inside like a nut, 
and he seems to hate people to like him. The funny thing is 
that in spite of everything, I do rather like him. I can't help 
it." And so Taplow goes out on this last afternoon and buys the 
grubby copy of The Browning Version, and scrawls in it laboriously 
his touching little quotation from Agamemnon’s speech to 
Clytemnestra. The outburst of pent-up emotion which greets 
this trivial gesture of goodwill is out of all proportion to the 
value of the gift—‘‘all this fuss about a little book, and not a 
very good little book,” as Crocker-Harris coldly describes it 
later—but its consequences are far-reaching. The “gentle 
master" has found his manhood, from no matter what odd 
instigation, and proceeds to implement it to clear purpose 
before the story ends. 

In transferring a play to the screen, there must always be a 
certain amount of “opening out’’, more especially-in the case 
of a short play like The Browning Version, which kept very 
rigidly to the unities of time, place and action. On the whole, 
this delicate operation of opening out has been very tactfully 
done; which is not really surprising, since Terence Rattigan 
adapted his own script for the film, and his old friend and 
colleague, Anthony Asquith, had charge of the direction. 

In only a single major point, I think, have the producers 
made a grave mistake. ‘They have elaborated, in their well- 
meaning enthusiasm, the one scene that should have been left 
severely alone. That is the last scene. We have been brought 
up to the point at which Crocker-Harris, suddenly aware that 
submission doesn’t become him any more, has told his wife 
plainly that they had better separate, and steeled himself to 
telling the headmaster that he will stand on his rights of making 





A scene from TERENCE RATTIGAN’S film The Browning Version, showing 
NIGEL PATRICK, MICHAEL REDGRAVE and JEAN KENT. (Below) PETER 
HAMMOND in The Adventurers 
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Two scenes from the film The Adventurers, shot on location in South Africa. 


The bottom picture was taken in the Amphitheatre of the Royal National Park, 
Natal 
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the last and longest Speech at the school prize-giving. What 
happens now? In the film, he makes the speech. We not only 
see him making it, but hear him. In a valedictory address 
he admits to having “degraded the noblest calling that a man 
can follow.” He is received with tumultuous applause from the 
school benches; naturally, for what human boy could refuse to 
applaud such a novelty in the dull round of speech-day? 

But look at the play for a moment, I implore you. Here is 
the same man, moved by the same circumstances, impressing 
on the audience the memory they must take away with them. 
He has given’ Millie her “‘come-uppance’’, as the Americans 
call it, just as the tiresome woman has brought in the casserole 
for dinner. The telephone rings, and he speaks to the head- 
master. 


“The timetable? . . . It's perfectly simple. The middle fourth B 
division will take a ten minute break on Tuesdays and a fifteen minute 
break on alternate Wednesdays; while exactly the reverse procedure 
will apply to the Lower Shell, C Division. I thought I had sufficiently 
explained that on my chart. ... Oh, I see. ... Thank you, that is very 
good of you. . . . Oh, by the way, headmaster, I have changed my 
mind about the prize-giving ceremony. I intend to speak after, instead 
of before, Fletcher, as is my privilege. . . . Yes, I quite understand, but 
I am now seeing the matter in a different light... . I know, but I am 
of opinion that occasionally an anti-climax can be surprisingly effective. . 
Goodbye. . . . Come along, my dear. We mustn’t let our dinner get 
cold." 


Anybody with half an ear and one grain of imagination must 
realize that this is by far the nobler and more dramatic ending. I 
am sorry that Micbael Redgrave, who plays the part with 
such erectness and fidelity to his author, should have been 
denied this little crown of glory. Apart from the bad miscasting 
of cosy young Jean Kent as the embittered Millie, this seems 
to me the only serious blemish on an intelligent and moving 
fiim. ` 

When we were young, and used to struggle with the niceties 
of a Latin primer, there was a striking sentence that read, in 
English, “The General having dined crawled three miles.” I 
cannot recall at this distance of time what use or misuse of 
construction the example illustrated, but the phrase itself I 
have never forgotten, and it jumped quite unbidden to my 
mind as I watched a film called The Adventurers. 

‘The Adventurers is about South Africa, in the days just after 
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the Boer War. A Boer commando (Jack Hawkins) has stolen 
a fortune in diamonds, and hidden it in the mountains of the 
interior. He intends to return for the diamonds later on, but 
when the time arrives, he finds himself with no money for the 
long trek, and is unwillingly forced to confide in three partners. 

The ill-adjusted quartet of adventurers, none of whom has any 
cause to trust the others, and all of whom, in fact, have private 
reasons for suspicion and hate, set off on their challenging 
journey across the veldt. The greater part of the film is taken 
up with this long journey, and it is fortunate that the scenery 
is beautiful and exciting, for the journey itself, alas, proves 
sadly tedious. A tale which might have kept us on the edge of 
our seats is told with all the urgency and impetus of a teashop 
waitress serving an order of muffins. “For five days we struggled 
towards the mountains" intones the slow voice of an off-screen 
commentator. . . .. "We were racing against time and the 
weather," he adds, as they plod on another furlong. Even our 
old friend, the General, having dined, did better than this. 


SOPHOCLES AND SHAKESPEARE 
By T. C. Wonsrev 


Tz Old Vic have now added to their repertoire the 
Electra of Sophocles in J. T. Sheppard's translation with 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft in the name part. And the event 
has been a triumph for the actress. Miss Peggy Ashcróft is 
generally recognized as our leading romantic actress, with a 
power no one else quite possesses for intensifying the sudden 
moments of feeling, for catching the gleam of.the passing 
emotion and expanding it under the lens of her personality, so 
that a performance of hers in Chehov or the romantic comedies 
of Shakespeare is a kind of necklace on which glitter a succession 
of bright stones which catch the light and strike the eye in 
fitful rays throughout the play. 

For this very reason even her more ardent admirers wondered 
whether in the full unwinking white light of Greek Tragedy she 
wouldn't be bound to be found wanting. And in the event some 
still found it so. But for my part I thought hers a tremendous 
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performance, deeply stirring, beautifully consistent and with a 
hardness and strength which I had not realized her capable of. 
And this hardness and violence quite triumphed over the softer 
personality which she submerged but could not entirely 
suppress. And just as well not, for it was needed, this last 
remnant of the romantic actress, to bridge the gap that looms 
wider and wider with every year that passes between Greek 
Tragedy and us. 

It’s no use pretending that it is easy for a present-day audience 
to submit to the Greek convention where we see not the actions 
of the drama—these all take place off-stage—but the emotions 
which the actions arouse spilled out undiluted on the bare 
stage. It is a very much more direct and head-on assault upon 
` our feelings than anything we are used to, even in the most 
violent and gory of Elizabethan tragedy. (I myself felt during 
Miss Ashcroft's performance more strongly than I ever have 
before the force of Aristotle’s famous words “the purgation of 
the feelings by pity and terror.) Of course any modern repre- 
sentation of these plays 1s a compromise—the Greek actors 
were so far depersonalized that they wore masks. And a modern 
producer has to find for us an acceptable equivalent, something 
between the extreme of un-human acting that the mask stands 
for and the extreme of individuality that is our convention. 
M. Michel St. Denis, the Old Vic’s director of productions, 
succeeded in just this, so I thought. He followed the Greek 
convention in keeping the main action back on a raised stage 
and he imposed on the players a unity of style which was not, 
all the same, cramping. It kept and held within the spirit of 
the whole an Orestes and a Chrysothemis who were by no 
means ideally cast; and it allowed Miss Catherine Lacey to 
strike attitudes something much nearer the ancient Greek than 
Miss Ashcroft used, and yet to remain also always “in keeping." 
Particularly successful was the messenger’s speech, delivered 
with great fire and a fine sense of climax by Mr. Leo McKern, 
and the brief irruption of /Egisthus (Mr. Paul Rogers) was very 
telling. 

Where M. St. Denis failed to find an acceptable compromise 
was with his chorus. It is indeed a problem to persuade us that 
their part in the proceedings (that gnomic commonsense that 
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‘in English sounds distressingly banal, for instance) is helpful. 
M. St. Denis’ chorus moved about in an uneasy compromise 
between mime and ballet, and delivered their choric songs in a 
drilled unison patter. The device failed. They had the further 
disadvantage of being hideously dressed, in marked contrast 
to the fine and successful treatment of the principals. The Old 
Vic had the hardihood to commission a décor from Miss 
Barbara Hepworth, the sculptress, who works in what one may 
call the Henry Moore idiom. Those to whom this idiom is 
either unfamiliar or alien may find it interferes with their 
enjoyment. Others will easily accept her white, washed masses. 
They do not, I think, greatly contribute, but I did not find 
them distracting. And they have the advantage of allowing 
full scope to a very imaginative lighting plot. 


Stratford 


The new season at Stratford has now opened with a very 
good all-round cast headed by Mr. Michael Redgrave. The 
Tempest is to be played later in the season, but meanwhile Mr. 
Anthony Quayle and Mr. John Kidd are staging “‘a cycle of 
the history plays, Richard II, Henry IV, Parts I and Il, and 
Henry V." It is the producer’s intention to relate these plays to 
one another as closely as possible and to do this by a continuity, 
both of actors and of setting. Richard II and Henry IV, Part I, 
have now been produced and one can begin to see how the 
plan will work out. The answer must be, I think, that it bears 
hardly upon Richard II. lt is perfectly true, of course, that 
chronologically Richard IT is part of this cycle, since it tells how 
Henry IV seized power and deals with the events which led up 
to this; and a portion of the play is indeed “historical pageant” 
as are Henry IV and Henry V. But the centre of the play is, of 
course, not historical pageant and the attempt to make it so 
weakens what we most value in the play. Here, by one of those 
jumps forward often observed in artists, Shakespeare tries out 
his hand on a full-scale study of what Mr. Middleton Murry 
had called “The Shakespearean Man," the self-conscious, self- 
aware individual who sees all round his own predicament, 
comments upon it and relates it to the outside world. The 
Shakespearean man is essentially an introvert. The people of 
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the pageant plays are essentially extroverts and what is appro- 
priate for them is not appropriate for him. It is a design which ` 
has decided to overlook this that makes the Stratford Richard IT 
less moving and exciting as an individual play than it should 
be. Mr. Michael Redgrave brings his usual sensitivity and his 
beautifully controlled voice to the part of the artist-King. But 
the play has been designed as one episode in a historical cycle, 
and historical cycles are too large and grandiose for the small 
sad voice of the individual to be properly heard. 

This said, I should add that within the limits of its conception, 
this is a fine vigorous production with some excellent bold 
strokes of drawing in it. Mr. Harry Andrews gives a great 
dignity and power to the usurping Bolingbroke and his portrait 
is not merely of brute strength. There are depths there, of 
magnanimity and of grace. He broods magnificently over the 
scene. Then Mr. Hugh Griffiths fixes on Gaunt's ““Methinks I 
am a prophet new inspired" and makes a real point of that, 
and all the lesser characters are individualized to just the right, 
the pointful degree. Miss Tanya Moiseiwitch's dresses are rich 
and fine, and the stage management—a very important point 
in Shakespeare on this large scale—is as careful and effective 
as we have come to expect from Stratford. 

However, with the excellently produced first part of Henry IV, 
we do see the force of playing the plays as a cycle. It is a great 
help to have the events in Richard II so fresh in our mind when 
we come to the next play, while the manner in which Henry IV, 
Part I, is played is itself dictated by what is to come in Part II 
and in Henry IV Mr. Anthony Quayle gives us a fime rich 
bursting Falstaff, superbly comic but unashamedly con- 
temptible. The Prince, too, strikingly played by Mr. Richard 
Burton, looks forward to what is to come in Henry V. And this 
foresight throws its shadow over his dissipations. Mr. Burton is 
a young actor to watch. He is likely—especially if he develops 
the range of his voice—to go very far indeed. Mr. Michael 
Redgrave plays Harry Hotspur, a brilliantly alive performance, 
all fire and impatience, acted for the most part on the top of 
his toes, as if he never completely controlled the impulse to be 
in action. Henry IV strikes me as one of Stratford's best all- 
round performances. 


NEW LITERATURE 


" CONFESSIONS OF A POET 
By R. A. Scorr-JAMES 


WORLD WITHIN WORLD. The 
Autobiography of Stephen Spender. 
Hamish Hamilton. | 155. 

“What I write," says Mr. Spender, speaking 

of his writings as a whole, “are fragments of 

autobiography: sometimes they are poems, 
sometimes stories, and the longer passages 
may take the form of novels." 

Here, in this book, autobiographical in 
forn as well as substance, we have an 
account of the personal experience out of 
which all his written work has come. We 
must remember that he is now only forty- 
two. It may well be that he has much more 
to write than he has yet written. We may 
think of him, arriving at the height of his 
powers--and this book is evidence of his 
increased power—conditioned by the ex- 
periences here recorded with trusting 
candour. Of course he has selected. He has 
recorded those events which stand out 
significantly in his memory, and the 
impressions they made upon his mind, 
leading to temporary or lasting conclusions 
about art and politics; and he describes 
persons who entered into his life and 
luminous background scenes. 

The subject is Stephen Spender the boy 
and his sensitive reactions to parents and 
relations; Spender the undergraduate at 
Oxford, shrinking from the “hearties,” 
feeling his way towards a few choice com- 
panions who shared his interest in poetry; 
Spender getting to know the world in 
Hamburg and Berlin, and in literary circles 
in England, writing his poems and ponder- 
ing the problems of a writer in the modern 
age; Spender in the Spanish war and in the 
Fire Service in the Great War; and all this 
as modified by some problems of love and 
friendship. 

The book is not merely an account—a 
fascinating one—of the author's personality 
and development; it is especially a picture 
or series of pictures of a young man, sensi- 
tive, self-critical and sincere set in the 
environment of a critical period in the 
world’s history. We are never allowed to 
forget the pressure upon him of his time 


and generation. The first sentence strikes 
the note, "I grew up in an atmosphere of 
belief in progress curiously mingled with 
apprehension.” His father, romantic, 
rhetorical, assertive, who believed that the 
Liberal Party had found the correct 
answer to all troublesome problems, his 
mother, with all her son’s sensitiveness and 
more than his apprehensiveness, are de- 
scribed as they seem to him-—beings belong- 
ing to a generation different in kind from 
his own. 

At Oxford we find him coming under the 
influence of W. H. Auden, who impressed 
him by “the altogether superior brilliance 
of his gifts over mine,” proceeding, always 
intellectually, to state in poem or in 
argument his problem—the problem of 
“Man in this Century.” Auden used 
words drawn from scientific or psychological 
terminology “as Milton uses names of 
heathen gods.” But Spender did not yield 
himself to the ascendancy of Auden, whose 
early poetry “gave the impression of playing 
an intellectual game.” “I had no con- 
fidence in myself as a dominating intel- 
lectual force, but a secret and profound 
belief in myself as someone acted upon by 
experiences and capable of revealing the 
truth of my feelings about them.” That, I 
think, is a just account of himself. His 
response to human life is sensitive, sym- 
pathetic, generous, full of pity or abhor- 
rence, and his poetry is a faithful account 
of his experience. 

From the first Spender was uneasy about 
the Communism in which for some years 
he was to be involved. That is evident not 
only from what he says in this book. If we 
turn back to his contribution to New 
Country (1933) we find him stating the 
problem of the artists’ freedom, which it is 
so difficult to reconcile with absolutist 
doctrine. Seeing what was happening in 
Fascist Germany and in all Europe he, 
with others of the “gang” of Auden and 
Isherwood, felt that he,.as a poet, could not 
disinterest himself in the state of the world, 
could not ignore what was so omnipresent 
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an element in modern consciousness. He 
was involved in the conflict; his party was 
involved in it. Something had to be done. 
“How prevent this Europe being destroyed 
in the war?" Did not some of the Com- 
munist films “‘convey a message of hope like 
an answer to The Waste Land”? But though 
Spender desired social justice and abhorred 
war, *'I could not accept the proposition that 
to resist evil we must renounce freedom." 
So this perplexed Spender, so alive to the 
activities of the time, so eager to save the 
world, and not indifferent to fame, moves 
from scene to scene; now,among members 
of the Bloomsbury circle, who, "discussing 
history, painting, literature, gossipping 
greatly . . . resembled those friends who at 
the time of the Plague in Florence with- 
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drew into the countryside and told the 
stories of Boccaccio"; now among the left- 
wing intellectuals who fought with the 
Republicans in Spain, or talked and talked, 
for and against André Gide, at the Writers’ 
Congres in Madrid. He is alive to the 
absurdity of the affected and the rhetorical, 
and in some excellent ironical passages 
exposes the weaknesses undermining causes 
he was tempted to espouse. Spender does 
not spare himself or others, yet I doubt if 
there is anything here which will wound. 
It is an account of himself, written from 
within, and an account of the mental and 
moral experiences which were afflicting the 
more serious people of his generation. It is a 
powerful piece of writing, of enthralling 
interest, and it rings true. 


THE NELSON TRADITION 


By STRATEGICUS 


A SAILOR'S ODYSSEY: The auto- 
biography of Admiral of the Fleet 
: Viscount Cunningham of Hynd- 

hope. Hutchinson. 215. 

Admiral  Cunningham's autobiography 
appears to establish the fact that even the 
cliché must be supremely apt on at least 
one occasion; for here, after insisting that 
he is “no good at expressing" himself “on 
paper," he has produced a book, the bulk 
of which refuses to remain unread. It is only 
when he describes his experiences as First 
Sea Lord, towards the end of 1943, that 
the narrative relaxes its hold; and the 
reason is clear. That was not his true role. 
“I realized,” he says, “that the office desk 
was not my strong suit." It was in actual 
command of the 
April 1942, and again as Allied Naval 
Commander from the following November 
until October, 1943, that he left his mark 
upon naval history, and these vivid pages 
record how it was done. 

Even episodes which many will regard as 
already well known here live again in 
significant detail. Taranto and Matapan, 
for instance, come to life; and there are 
numerous incidents which passed almost, 
if not entirely, unnoted, that are here 
described and set in correct perspective. 
Each of them contributes something to the 
just appreciation of that cardinal achieve- 
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ment of the war—the re-establishment of 
Allied command of the Mediterranean; and 
no other single man contributed so much 
to the maintenance of Malta and the naval 
operations by which it was achieved. It 
will be news to many that Cunningham— 
“A.B.C.” in the memory of the navy— 
favoured a landing at Bizerta in November, 
1942; and this fact has a wide significance. 
For it suggests, as few other actions will, 
bow instinctively his mind turned to the 
bold course. It was this attitude, indeed, 
that saved us in those months of 1940 and 
1941 in which his command was so gravely 
inferior in strength to that of the Italian 
enemy. His aggressiveness then established a 
moral ascendency almost from the first clash. 

Yet he was “‘prodded” repeatedly to do 
things which were wholly impracticable. 
That he was justified in resenting the un- 
necessary spur we can see from the in- 
formation that it was actually proposed to 
attack and “capture”? Sicily if the “Cru- 
sader" offensive of November, 1941, were 
successful! But, though he recalled attention 
to the actualities of the situation, he never 
harboured resentment against the most 
flagrant offender in this respect. His 
criticisms of his own actions are such as no 
one else would venture to urge. In both 
respects he shows himself to be truly great. 

When he went to Washington, and later 
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42. 
to the Admiralty, he had to meet most of 
the figures which find a place in the great 
battlepiece of the War. He records that he 
“had never been a great believer in Supreme 
Commanders” and a little tartly—but quite 
accurately—remarks that in the Pacific the 
Americans could never agree upon one and 
left the co-ordination of operations to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. And he gives us 
glimpses of Admiral King, Generals Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower and Bedell Smith; of 
Admirals Brind, Vian and Rawlings; of 
Admiral Darlan, Generals Juin and Spaatz; 
of Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill. He was 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 

The book, in fact, is crowded with 
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memorable pen pictures. But that which 
stands out beyond all others is the picture 
he unconsciously draws of himself-—modest, 
simple, self-critical, ever ready to see the 
amusing side of things, and always by 
instinct and training a fighting sailor who 
must rank with the greatest of that line. 
It was this complex of qualities that enabled 
him to avoid at Alexandria the tragedy of 
Oran and overcame the scruples of Admiral 
Godefroi. This is an important as well as a 
gripping book, and perhaps it is not least 
important in emphasizing the moral that 
the ships do not make the sailor. He is the 
latest, but not necessarily the last who will 
underline that lesson. à 


BOOKS FOR THE FESTIVAL 


By RUPERT JARDINE 


ABOUT BRITAIN GUIDE BOOKS, 
Nos. 1-13. Edited by Geoffrey Grig- 
son. Collins for the Festival of Britain 
Office. 3s. 6d. each. 

HERE'S ENGLAND. By Ruth 
McKenney and Richard Bransten. 
Hart-Dawis. 215. 

LONDON ADVENTURE. Written 
and illustrated by Margaret M. Pear- 
son. Harrap. 75. 6d. 

Last month I described the various series 
of books in print about Britain which would 
be useful to visitors this summer. The books 
now under review are all new and have 
been published to coincide with the Festival 
of Britain. Indeed, the About Britain guides 
have been sponsored by the Festival 
authorities themselves. 

These new guides are designed expressly 
for the foreign visitor. Someone who has 
never travelled here before will find them 
an excellent introduction to the country. 
They are in no sense detailed yet manage to 
give a picture of everyday life in the large 
areas covered by each of them as well as 
information about places to visit and routes 
to take. 

The division into 13 volumes gives one 
each to the West Country, Wessex, the 
Home Counties, East Anglia, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and to the extreme North of 
England; two each to Wales, the Midlands 
and Scotland; and one to Northern Ireland. 


Since each volume contains fewer than 100 
pages this arrangement calls not so much 
for compression as for most skilful selection. 

Mr. Grigson has accordingly provided a 
uniform pattern: each guide starts with a 
general survey by someone who really 
knows the district, continues with suggested 
tours, illustrated by strip-maps that can 
easily be oriented to a quarter-inch 
Ordnance map, and concludes with Mr. 
H. G. Stokes’s excellent selective gazeteers, 
each containing just the right amount of 
description of places of special interest. 
Useful bibliographies are also included. 

It is the surveys or “portraits” which give 
this series their character: a nice balance 
has been kept throughout between ancient 
and modern, between local history and 
present-day life. The tours consolidate the 
impression made by the “portraits.” With 
public transport in mind, many keep to 
major roads, but the cross-country trips 
along by-roads take you right to the heart 
of the countryside. The black and white 
photographs bring out the text superbly; 
there are attractive title pages in colour by 
such artists as Kenneth Rowntree and 
Barbara Jones, but the colour photographs 
in the body of the books mostly shriek 
“technicolor” and let down an otherwise 
well-produced series. 

The authors of Heres England are 
Americans and have aimed their guide- 
book ‘fairly and squarely at the American 
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Drawing by OsBERT LANCASTER from “ Here's England" 


visitor to the Festival of Britain." They are 
most anxious that he should get his facts 
right. They communicate a real enthusiasm 
for this country and expertly conduct their 
reader-visitor wherever they think he 
should go. They even take him to Lords 
and, using comparisons from baseball, 
embark on a lengthy exposition of the laws 
and conduct of cricket. Everyone will 
appreciate the appendices on history and 
architecture, and the line drawings by 
Osbert Lancaster are in his best form. 

London Adventure is a guide-book for 
children, written with just that freshness of 
approach that one might expect from an 
overseas writer; Miss Pearson is from New 
Zealand. Covering all the famous buildings 
and landmarks, she notes unusual and 
interesting detail that will particularly 
appeal to the young. 


A NOVELIST’S ESSAYS 


THE LOST CHILDHOOD AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Graham 
Greene. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 125. 6d. 

This collection of essays by one of England’s 

most distinguished living writers is for the 

most part made up of occasional pieces 
written over a period of some twenty years. 

As is only natural, they vary greatly in 

quality and kind, At one end of the scale is 

the pure frivolity of a review of a book by 

Mr. Beverley Nichols; at the other, the 

profound seriousness of the five essays on 

Henry James which form the most solid and 

enduring part of the book. Yet however 


varied Mr. Greene’s topics—the novels of 
M. Mauriac, a reminiscence of childhood, 
the plays of George Boyle, Earl of Orrery— 
there is an extraordinary consistency in his 
views. The very variety of his subjects only 
throws into sharper relief Mr. Greene’s own 
personality. Whatever material he is 
offered he is able, like an incinerator, to 
reduce it to dust and ashes. Hence a certain 
monotony, a repetitiveness even, which 
sometimes becomes irritating, yet only 
serves to emphasize the strength of Mr. 
Greene’s obsessions and compulsions, 

What those are has gradually become 
clear to thousands of readers through the 
vivid and depressing world of his novels. 
But here they are turned into explicit 
propositions, even dogmas. The strongest 
of his obsessions, of course, is the sense of 
evil which, in the face of history and 
experience, he seems to equate with the 
religious sense, The Manichaean heresy 
has the strongest possible attraction 
for him, and because of this his greatest 
admiration is given to those who, he 
believes, like Henry James unite a sense of 
evil with sympathy for its victims and 
agents. We learn here also that, for Mr. 
Greene, the sense of evil is not the fruit of 
knowledge but as original as the act of 
sin, and for him this sense is so all-pervading 
that it forms a standard by which all his 
judgments are conditioned. 

This sometimes makes him ridiculous (as 
for instance in his essay on Fielding, where 
what he really has to say, rather wistfully, 
is how wonderfully well Fielding managed 
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without a sense of sin), but nevertheless 
gives a formidable power and force to all 
his writing. The result is that even a 
random collection of essays like this suc- 
ceeds in conveying a vivid impression of an 
extremely interesting mind and personality. 


Goronwy REES 


THE FOURTH PRESIDENT 


REGENCY PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. By Douglas Goldring. Mac- 
donald. 215. 

Since his death a hundred and twenty years 

ago, Lawrence’s reputation has remained 

reasonably high and steady abroad, while 
suffering ups and downs at home. But of 
the critics’ final verdict, if ever they reach 
one, he is to some extent independent, for 

he has his place as an historian as well as a 

painter. In a highly coloured era he was, for 

half Europe, the portraitist par excellence of its 
leaders, and the existence at that moment 
of this brilliant man was, and always will be, 

a stroke of luck for the world. Mr. Goldring 

is right to end his book on that note. 

As well as being greatly gifted, Lawrence 
was charming, handsome and modest. 
Everybody liked him, yet he was, and still is, 
a man of some mystery. His precocity was 
of a kind seldom met with outside the 
musical profession; by the time he was 
13, in 1782, he was already the main sup- 
port of an improvident father and his debt- 
haunted family. So rapid was his rise that, 
before he was 21, he had been summoned to 
Windsor to paint Queen Charlotte and 
Princess Amelia. Commissions poured in, a 
large income became very large—portraits 
at £600-£800, £3,000 a year for engraving 
rights—his relatives died or achieved finan- 
cial equilibrium, the prospect could hardly 
have been fairer. None the less the quiet, 
abstemious bachelor was, all his days, 
drowning in debt, Coutts, the banker, after 
a friendly audit, roundly recommended 
bankruptcy as the only solution, The 
President ignored the advice, preferring to 
await, in the street at night, the home- 
coming of rich friends and the chance to 
entreat a loan as they crossed the pavement. 
He died hopelessly insolvent, and the 
world, aware of his earnings and his un- 
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assuming way of life, looked into some dark 
corners for an explanation. Nothing was 


found, or nothing more sinister than a 


superb collection, of old masters’ drawings 
which the Government declined to buy at 
even a fraction of its value, 

It is hard not to suppose that, had he 
married any one of the nice, sensible women 
who gave him affectionate friendship, or 
had he ever employed a secretary, his over- 
cast life would have been sunny. It is almost 
as hard to think that his harassed, reticent 
story could have been so easily changed. Mr. 
Goldring tells it well. 

ARNOLD PALMER 


NEW WRITING 


ENGLISH STORIES FROM NEW 
WRITING. Edited by John Leh- 
mann. Lehmann. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Lehmann's New Writing, which ceased 

publication last year, was perhaps the most 

representative periodical of its time. Inter- 
national in scope, it not only recorded the 
development of literary taste during the 
years 1936-50; its social implications were 
even more important. The “Contents” to 
this volume, which includes such names as 

George Orwell, Christopher Isherwood, 

Graham Greene, Henry Green, William 

Sansom and Elizabeth Bowen, is sufficient 

indication that not only the new but some 

of the best writing of the last fifteen years 
appeared in its pages. 

At the beginning of the present collection, 
as at the beginning of this whole period of 
social and political preoccupations, stand 
Isherwood’s immensely influential story of 
Berlin working-class life, The Nowaks, and 
Orwell’s Shooting an Elephant, that classic 
evocation of the state of mind of a sensitive 
man caught up in a colonial system in 
which he has ceased to believe. Many of 
the stories grew out of the war-time experi- 
ences of their’ authors in the Army, the Air 
Force, the Fire Service and in hospital. 
These are often grim, stoical and carefully 
objective, with the heightened nervous 
sensibility brought by danger and suffering. 
No other story has caught so perfectly the 
atmosphere of war-time London at night as 
Elizabeth Bowen's Mysterious Kór. Rosamond 
Lehmann, Julia Strachey and Denton 
Welch explore, exquisitely, private worlds 
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of childhood. JVew Writing discovered much 
new talent. Now it has gone, leaving a gap 
which no other periodical of comparable 
stature has so far emerged to fill. 


Purre HENDERSON 


JOHN BYROM 


SELECTIONS FROM THE JOUR- 
NALS AND PAPERS OF JOHN 
BYROM. Edited by Henri Talon. 
Foreword by Bonamy Dobrée. Rockliff. 
255. 

M. Talon, Professor of English at Dijon 

University, well known for his brilliant 

studies of William Law and John Bunyan, 

here puts perceptive readers and students 
further in his debt, for the diaries of Byrom 
which he has edited so well reveal one of the 
most charming and friendly characters of 

«he eighteenth century. Byrom has been 

sknown to the world at large only as the 

name at the bottom of a famous hymn, 

«Christians Awake! which is sung throughout 

the English-speaking world at Christmas 

time. The rest of his verse is best summed 

«ip by Professor Oliver Elton: “if not 

exactly poetry . . . it has a sound claim 

on the readers of poetry." 

He was a cautious man and at the 
tame time a foolhardy one. He climbed 
he steeple of a church (long after his 
andergraduate days), but when it came to 
.he burning question of taking the oath to 
he Hanoverian King or remaining true to 
he “king over the water," the Stuart 
xetender, Byrom acted most carefully. 
indeed, one of his most famous vers d'esprit 
hows this clearly. He responded to a 
:hallenge to drink the king’s health thus: 


God bless the King! I mean the Faith's 
Defender. 

God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pre- 
tender! 

But who Pretender is, or who is King, 

God bless us all, that's quite another thing. 


After becoming a Fellow of lis college, 
rom invented a system of shorthand, and 
sie teaching of this became the main source 
f his income. Shorthand was then one of 
1e privileges of the educated classes; 
ocke thought it should form part of the 
ducation of youth; Charles and John 
Vesley were among Byrom's pupils, and 


their journals were 
mainly written in it. 

Apart from the entirely 
lovable person revealed 
in these diaries of 
Byrom—no wonder he 
had so many and so 
affectionate friends—he 
represents, as Professor 
Dobrée points out, “an 
aspect of the time that 
is often ignored, namely 
the religious, if often 
unorthodox, basis of the 
lives of a great majority 
of men and women of 
that time," It is a side 
of the Augustan age 
which is often forgotten; 
this selection of diaries, 
most capably edited and 
annotated, brings this to mind most clearly 
and pleasantly, 





Drawing by W. 
A. SILLINCE from 
“ First Year Up” 
by D. W. Hacx- 
MAN. Dent. 85. 6d. 


KENNETH YOUNG 


BRITISH CINEMA 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
FILM 1914-1918. By Rachel Low. 
Allen & Unwin. 9355. 

This is the third volume of the scholarly 
work on which Miss Low is engaged under 
the auspices of the British Film Institute 
and the British Film Academy. The period 
with which it deals is of very great interest, 
as the cinema in Britain had by this time 
emerged from the pioneering stage and was 
assuming the shape (apart, of course, from 
its "silence") that it presents to-day: 
picture “palaces” were anticipating the 
modern super-cinema, the star system was 
becoming established, control of produc- 
tion was passing more and more to the 
large renting (i.e., film hiring) organiza- 
tions. 

The war accelerated these developments, 
and by the time it ended the American film 
had gained the position in British cinemas 
that it has never since lost. But it is a 
fallacy, as Miss Low makes clear, to 
suppose that as the American film became 
supreme during the war it did so because of 
the war; it was the result, rather, of the 
poor quality of our films at the time and of 
the economic conditions then prevailing in 
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the British cinema industry. Those condi- 
tions still largely prevail, and, in fact, this 
- book shows that the present-day troubles of 
the filn trade in Britain have been its 
troubles always: shortage of capital, lack of 
a sufficient home market, an insecurity 
which makes production a less commerci- 
ally attractive business than exhibition. 

This third volume is like its predecessors 
in covering thoroughly the trade structure 
of the. industry as well as discussing the 
content of the films of the period. It con- 
tains several factual appendices dealing with 
studio facilities from 1900 to 1920 and other 
technical matters, and includes a list of 
feature films made between 1914 and 1918. 
Such information makes it an invaluable 
reference and source book for film his- 
torians.and students. 

CLIFFORD DyMENT 


EDITH SITWELL’S CHOICE 


THE AMERICAN GENIUS: An 
Anthology of Poetry with some 
Prose. Selected by Edith Sitwell. 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Sitwell tells us frankly: “This is a purely 

personal anthology." She has written a 

characteristically eccentric preface to it—a 

- mixture of shrewd comment, luscious praise 

of some of her chosen poets, and a certain 

amount of nonsense about “technique.” 

The poems range from the seventeenth- 

century Edward Taylor to the young 

writers Kenneth Patchen and "Theodore 

Roethke of the present day. The book is the 

first of several she plans to produce viewing 

American poetry from various angles. 

This volume is dominated by Walt 
Whitman, and she invites us to consider his 
kinship with Blake. The prevailing note of 
the selection is mystical-religious; but the 
visionary and the concrete are set in 
balance, and perhaps one may trace an 
oblique symbolism in the compiler’s juxta- 
position of the motifs of sea and land. Dr. 
. Sitwell has indulged her penchant for the 
' flamboyant (Marianne Moore and José 
Garcia Villa) and also for the elegant (the 
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earlier poems of E. E. Cummings, and 
H. D.). She is a great admirer of Ezra 
Pound, who is represented by three early 
Cantos (I, II and IV) and one of the Pisan 
Cantos; from T. S. Eliot we have The Waste 
Land and Sweeney Agonistes. ‘There are— 
significantly—some prose extracts from 
Moby Dick. 

Dr. Sitwell’s literary taste, needless to 
say, is of a very high order, and she has 
certainly produced a book full of riches. 


A. C. Bovp 


A STROLLER IN LONDON 


WINTER IN LONDON. By Ivor 

Brown. Collins. 125. 6d. 

These explorations of a London Scot are for 
the resident rather than the hurried visitor, 
and especially for those residents who have 
the affectionate curiosity about London 
that leads to saunterings and perambula- 
tions. Mr. Brown himself says that “‘wander- 
ing up the street and looking round the 
corner really is the matter of this book." 
All he describes is easily reached. 

The bricks and stones of London are 
not Mr. Brown's chief interest. He muses 
on the hills and dales, wells and brooks, that 
the streets have covered as he wanders in 
Bankside or the Borough, Tottenham Court 
Road or Hampstead. His bias being 
literary, there is a chapter on Poet’s Corner: 
(how many admirers of The Shropshire Lac 
know that Housman wrote it in Higbgate?) 
and poets and poetry crop up in other 
places. A visit to a billiards match in 
Leicester Square brings in Cleopatra—anc 
also a neat appreciation of a champion" 
superb playing: “Watching him makes life 
easier." The Pantomime has a long anc 
lively chapter which ends not in the usua 
nostalgic sigh but on a note of confidenc: 
that pantomime will still be making it: 
*din unparalleled” in another fifty years. 

Mr. Brown has not attempted a complete 
survey, but wandered only where his owr 
tastes have led. Thus he is pleasantly 
learned about Richmond and Kew 
Waltham Abbey and Southend, but h 
dislikes and avoids the Zoo and has nothin; 
to say of the expensive life of the West End 


EDITH SHACKLETON 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER. By Aubrey 


de Selincourt. 8s. 6d. 


In previous epochs the purpose of education 
was to fit a child for society as it then was; 
now it is to enable the coming generation to 
build a society better and happier than our 
own, 


Lehmann. 


This is typical of Mr. de Selincourt’s 
analysis of present-day methods of teaching. 
He goes straight to fundamentals. The 
effective schoolmaster must have found 
some sort of solution to his personal pro- 
blems before embarking on the essentially 
personal relationships involved in teaching: 
"a man can only teach what he is." From 
there he shows how methods have evolved 
in à changing society, from the good in the 
old in:its day to the potentialities, and 
excesses, of the new. Though broad in his 
approach, he reaches definite conclusions 
on such controversial issues as co-education, 
religious instruction, day-school versus 
boarding-school, corporal punishment and 
discipline generally—conclusions that are 
the fruits of a lifetime’s experience brilliantly 
applied in this most valuable summing-up. 


THE PASSIONATE NORTH. By 
William Sansom. Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 


Ten stories, lacking the compulsion of his 


best work, serve as a vehicle for’ Mr. San- 


som’s impressions of Northern countries. 
His resorting to fiction covers a super- 
ficiality of approach, a readiness to 
generalize, that would be less acceptable in 
a conventional travel book. But fiction also 
gives him freedom for his imaginative gifts, 
wor his way of relating people to their 
setting—whether business men in Stock- 
«holm, seamen in Copenhagen, or tourists in 
«he Scottish Highlands. He provides an 
-added pleasure with his agreeable prose 


style. 


THE ARTS IN ULSTER. Edited by 
Sam Hanna Bell. Harrap. 105. 6d. 
This symposium is the first serious assess- 
nent of imaginative prose, poetry, drama, 
architecture, music and painting in 
Northern Ireland; and one hopes that it 
will not be the last. The Ulster province 
1as been for too long neglected culturally 
vy the outside world. This is partly due, 
ao doubt, to the fact that until recently 
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A Sketch- Map of Northern Ireland. 
Frontispiece to ** The Arts in Ulster” 


Ulstermen themselves took little pride in 
their own writers and artists. 

‘Mr. Bell aptly introduces this well- 
illustrated handbook in which each con- 
tributor sketches the historical background 
of his subject before discussing recent 
developments. The quality of the six 
contributions varies, but perhaps the best 
and most lively is Mr. John Hewitt’s essay 
on painting. 


OUR LADY’S TUMBLER. By 
Ronald Duncan. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
The theme of this short miracle play, by the 
author of This Way to the Tomb, has affinities 
with Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. Written in 
verse that is poignant and crystal clear, the 
work evinces the rough humour and simple 
piety of the old miracles. On the Feast Day 
of Our Lady three Brothers bring their 
offerings before the statue of the Virgin; if 
the perfect offering is made the statue will 
move. But mortality is imperfect, and it is 
the humble novice whose gift is acceptable: 
an ageing ex-clown, in a macabre and 
pathetic scene, tries to present his acrobatics 
to please the Saint and dies in the attempt. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 2y Brian 
Waters. Dent. 155. 

The tract of hily wooded country in 

Gloucestershire known as the Forest of 

Dean is the oldest of the Royal hunting 

forests, was an iron-field in prehistoric 

times, and is still inhabited by descendants 
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of the ancient Silures. Considering its rich 
interests it has received comparatively 
little attention. from writers, but Mr. 
Waters makes amends ably and enter- 
tainingly. He concentrates on the Forest as 
it is to-day, but never forgets that its 
present life has grown out of its history; 
nor does he, delighting in rural activities, 
overlook the region's industries. The Forest 
of Dean's gipsies, charcoal burners, and 
free miners (the only colliery owners left in 
Britain since Nationalization), its poets, its 
humours and customs,'its wild animals and 
: flowers and trees, are all fully discussed in 
this friendly unpretentious book. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN BRITAIN. By 
Reginald Turnor. Batsford. 215. 

Mr. Turnor radically dislikes most Victorian 
architecture and is, therefore, singularly 
qualified to be its historian. In exasperated 
prose, he records the decline of taste and 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s reign of terror, at the 
same time dismissing the attempt of “the 
silly-clever" school to rehabilitate Street and 
Butterfield. But in supporting his thesis that 
the Victorians disastrously applied moral 
standards .to esthetic and practical 
problems, Mr. Turnor collapses into buf- 
foonery over Victorian piety. This mars 
what 1s otherwise an entertaining book. 


YORKSHIRE: NORTH RIDING. 
By Oswald Harland. County Books. 
Hale. 155. 

"Riding'"— the, Scandinavian thriding or 

third part—the North Riding of Yorkshire, 

lying between Derwent and Tees, is the 
least tamed, the richest in colour and fibre. 

The Cleveland Hills with the lovely line of 

Rosebery Topping in their midst, the 

ruined abbeys--Guiseborough, Jervaulx, 

and many another—reminding us that the 

Pilgrimage of Grace was the North’s 

vehement expression of a long-held faith, 

thé broken castles that once barred out the 

Scots, the wide and lonely moors express 

the toughness and the idealism of England’s 

North. Mr. Harland writes of it with deep- 

planted knowledge, but with some egotistic 

affectations of manner that occasionally halt 
the reader’s pleasure. 


NEW LITERATURE 


THE LONG WALK HOME. By 

Peter Medd. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
An account of how two escaped British 
officers succeeded in covering on foot. the 
700 miles between Genoa and the advancing 
Eighth Army. The scene is set in the 
chaotic period of September, 1943, when 
some 20,000 British prisoners were stream- 
ing southwards in the same attempt. Other 
escape stories were no doubt more dramatic. 
The peculiar merit of this record is its 
sensibility—despite intense physical hard- 
ships which would have monopolized the 
attention of most men—in describing a 
country facing disintegration, and its 
sympathetic, though by no means indulgent, 
portrait of the Italian people. 


THE HIDDEN FAIRING. By N. 

Brysson Morrison. Hogarth. gs. 6d. 
The hero of this tale of crofter families 
follows the path, which is familiar from the 
great novels of the last century, of the 
brilliant peasant boy whose intellectual 
ambitions are greater than his capacity 
for survival, The story is perhaps most 
reminiscent of Hardy in its central con- 
ception of an inexorable fate which uses 
love as the instrument of the hero’s down- 
fall. The characters are drawn in broad 
outline without great psychological subtlety, 
but the author has a genuine gift for 
rendering the country scenes and the 
peculiar shrewdness and intensity of High- 
land speech and in its final effect the book 
stands as a moving picture of Scottish life. 


WILTSHIRE. By Edith Olivier. Hale. 
15S. 

The. final work of that -enthusiastic and 
cultivated Wiltshirewoman, the late Miss 
Edith Olivier, was the writing of this book 
about her home county for the handsome 
County Books series. Less disciplined than a 
guide book, it rambles through town and 
village, into great houses full of treasures, 
like Wilton and Bowood, back into antiquity 
and the rural'life and speech of the immedi- 
ate past, with digressions on subjects such as 
native building materials, medieval paint- 
ing, and early writers on Wiltshire, which 
were-of especial interest to the author. 
Forty-nine alluring photographs. 
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A: Book of 
Alphabets 


By John C. Tarr. This new book will appeal 
to every student typographer and lettering 
artist. It shows each letter of the alphabet 
in a number of the most popular type faces 
of to-day, together with drawings of the 
original Trajan Column letters. 3/6 net 
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Practice in 
Water Colour 


By Leonard R. Squirrell. Another new 
book forming an introduction to the art 
and technique of painting in water colour. 
Written by an artist and teacher of repute, 


* the book contains [8 illustrations, including 


six in colour. > 10/6 net 
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CASSELL 


will publish in September the 
English edition of 


A KING'S STORY 


Lhe Memoirs of 
H.R.H. 
IHE DUKE OF 


WINDSOR 
K.G. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, Sovereign, for eleven months, of - 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth, tells the story of his 
private life from his birth in the last years of the reign of his 
great-grandmother Queen Victoria—living his childhood under 
the benign influence of his grandfather King Edward VII, 
learning the art of kingship from his father King George V, 
touring the British Empire as Prince of Wales, becoming King of 
England in the midst of political strife and economic depression 
and finally abdicating to avoid national dissension—the story 
of the life behind the pomp and pageantry, the traditions 
and ceremony of the public life of the British monarchy. 


448 pp., 24 pages of illustrations, Short Demy 8vo., 25/— net 


A LIMITED EDITION ON HAND-MADE PAPER 
SIGNED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

bound in full-leather with his coat of arms blocked in 

gold on the front and with gilt edges, will be available 


at 30 guineas 


To be published by 


CASSELL & COMPANY LTD 
37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4 
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THE SCEPTICS 


T about the time when the major public event in this 
country was the opening of the Festival of Britain I was 
reading Mr. Arthur Koestler's book The Age of Longing 

(reviewed on a later page). “In this book," ran the announce- 
ment on the jacket, “the author -most nearly reveals his own 
deepest vision of our world and the abyss into which he believes 
it to be tottering." I suppose I ought to have been more 
disturbed than I was. If indeed we are tottering into an abyss, 
how does it come that we are holding a Festival, introducing 
into our midst this obstinate assertion of life, this discordant 
element of joy? Are we sublimely unaware of our impending 
doom, or deliberately fiddling while Rome burns? 

Reading on, I discovered that the evil which Mr. Koestler 
discerns is ascribed almost entirely to a state of mind. It 
seems that 1t is the conviction of the evil which constitutes the 
evil. If that is so, I suppose a nation might be free from it in 
proportion as it resists the conviction. 'This, of course, simplifies 
too much, because no nation stands by itself, and cannot be 
unaffected by the maladies of others. Moreover, we are 
inescapably aware of many grievous ills in our social condition. 
But the state of mind which he describes is something which 
threatens nothing less than a world war and universal destruc- 
tion. It reveals itself as a conflict between two warring elements 
in the consciousness of mankind; and Mr. Koestler, though he 
is on our side, appears to be near the depressing conclusion that 
we are,losing; in fact, that we are all tottering towards the 
abyss. Why are we, in this country, for all our disabilities, so 
ludicrously unaware of tottering, so sceptical of the inevitability 
of the abyss? | 
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The fact is, we are not at all contemplating the possibility of 
losing in the ideological war, any more than we contemplated 
losing the physical battles of the last war. And I think there are 
some reasons for this faith. In using the word "faith" it may 
seem that I have begged the question. For it is precisely Mr. 
Koestler's contention that the western world has lost its faith, 
and that the great power in the East is gaining disciples by 
offering a very plausible substitute for faith. I say "substitute" 
for faith, for belief in a political system is a belief only 1n a 
political system, whereas there can be no such boundaries to 
faith. | | 

Mr. Koestler's pessimistic argument rests upon two assump- 
tions, both of which I believe are false. The first 1s that the 
western world has lost its faith. (He ignores the existence of what 
might be called a democratic faith, and concentrates on the 
: supposed loss of religious belief, “the knowledge of having an, 
immortal soul," and with it the security, the certitude, the 
conviction which call forth devotion and obedience.) Secondly, 
he assumes that a revolutionary organization, demanding 
absolute submission to the orders of the omnipotent State, can 
step into the breach and win the world by offering it “‘some- 
thing to believe in.” If this means offering something spiritual 
to replace the spiritual which it has lost, then surely the 
assumption is false. At the best, it could only offer material 
benefits in replacement of the spiritual. 

It may readily be agreed that it succeeds most wherever faith 
is weakened or broken. It appeals to the poverty-stricken who 
have nothing to lose, to the discontented who seek change at 
any cost, to the tidy-minded materialist who is attracted to the 
autocratically planned State, to the blind enthusiast who likes 
martyrdom for its own sake, and to the mentally slothful, who 
avoid decisions by unquestioning obedience. Its method is 
revolutionary. Its first business is to pull down, to destroy, to 
disrupt and paralyse; and the discontented are always apt at 
destruction. They are lured to revolution by the fairy tale of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. Nietzsche might have 
suggested that they had formerly been kept obedient by the 
promise of rewards in heaven. But that is not the Christian 
faith; it is Nietzsche's travesty of Christianity. 
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There are politicians in the western democracies who believe 
strongly in a planned State, but regard it as a political means 
to an end, not an article of faith. It is of the essence of western 
democracy—and on this indeed it does depend for its survival 
—that it has a faith; that is to say, it puts spiritual 
values first. The State exists for the individual, not the individual 
for the State. This is not to assert that organized religion has 
the same supremacy which it had in the middle ages or even so 
much as it had in the nineteenth century. But some of the 
essentials of the Christian faith have penetrated the whole 
community in many western countries, and are more efficacious 
than in the past. Among all but criminals and incorrigible 
cynics the Christian doctrines of love and charity are universally 
esteemed and often practised. The belief in the inalienable 
value of the individual soul is the corner-stone of democratic 
belief. It compels us to insist on the sanctity of the individual 
conscience. Belief in the dignity of man leads us to protest 
when we see his dignity outraged or his freedom destroyed. 
We have in fact a firm belief in the “way of life" which we have 
inherited, and the right to modify it, which we have also 
inherited. Though we are aware of innumerable defects in our 
social system, and innumerable fallings from grace in our own 
behaviour, it does not change the fact that there is, underlying 
our civilization, a “faith” strongly held, a faith in values which 
in the last resort are spiritual, not material. 

When these values are challenged, as they have been, we 
resist, not because we discern a hostile faith, but a lack of faith. 
Mr. Koestler’s amazing book rests on the assumption that we 
of the West have nothing left to believe in. Has he been misled 
by the fact that we do not all believe in the same way? Has he 
not ignored the tenacity with which we believe in our right to 
believe and our right to differ? In that lies the fundamental 
difference between the ideological opponents. 

Tur EDITOR 


IHE BRITISH POLICE 
I. MEN IN UNIFORM 


By ANTHONY MARTIENSSEN 
, j THE usual impression one gets of an English policeman 


is of someone rather slow, very solid, but essentially 

good-humoured. Nor is this impression very far wrong. 
For it is a fundamental principle of police work in Britain that 
the policeman is there to help, protect and comfort his fellow- 
citizens, not to excite them or to start up needless hue-and- 
cries. His first task when he comes upon an incident such as a 
road accident or a street brawl is to calm down all the people 
concerned. He should, therefore, never lose his temper, he 
should never allow himself to become flustered, and he should 
always be sure that every action he takes is right according to 
the law because he himself is personally responsible for his 
actions. He is a civilian looking after his fellow-citizens, and, 
except in the Metropolitan Police, he is not a servant of the 
State. 

It has also always been maintained in Britain that it 1s only 
very rarely necessary for a policeman to be armed. We prefer 
that a policeman should do his work by tact and persuasion 
rather than by force. It means that he must win the sympathy 
and help of his law-abiding fellows if he is to do his work at all 
efficiently—and that in turn leads to the happy, easy relation- 
ship between police and public which is so marked a feature of 
British life. 

Finally, although Scotland Yard— which is simply the 
headquarters of the Metropolitan Police in London— provides 
certain national services, there is no national police force in 
Britain. The police, in fact, are divided among 129 separate 
^ police forces in England and Wales and 45 in Scotland. The 
forces vary in size from the enormous Metropolitan Police with 
20,000 men to small country forces with less than 7o men. 
Each force 1s administered by its own local police authority to 
which alone it is responsible. The Home Secretary, who is a 
member of the Cabinet and is responsible for the internal 
security of the country, is only allowed to ensure that each 
force maintains a certain standard of efficiency and to co- 
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ordinate police developments and training; he is not allowed 
to interfere with, or to direct, the operation of any force except 
the Metropolitan Police for which he is the police authority. 

lhe insistence on these principles and limitations of police 
activity in Britain has led to the development of extraordinary 
police methods. Mention the word "psychology" to a village 
constable and he will probably shy away like a startled horse, 
but in fact all British police methods are based on a profound 
knowledge of people, and every time some village constable 
deals with an incident, be puts into practice psychological 
tricks which most psychiatrists have learnt only after several 
years of expensive training. 

lake, for example, the method of catching a criminal who 
tries to escape the law in a high-speed car. The police driver 
knows that he has two advantages over the criminal: he is 
almost certainly a better driver—he has been trained by crack 
racing motorists—and he has the initial advantage which the 
hunter always has over the hunted—that 1s, that the criminal 
will be a much more frightened man than himself and therefore 
much more likely to lose his head and make a driving mistake 
which could be fatal. 

Instead, therefore, of using shock tactics such as crashing 
into the criminal's car or trying to puncture his tyres with gun 
fire, the police simply “tail”? the escaping car. Their chief 
object is to play on the criminal’s nerves by keeping themselves 
in full view of the criminal all the time. ‘They simply keep close 
behind the criminal where he can see them in his driving 
mirror and they follow every move he makes. If he slows 
down, the police slow down; if he accelerates, the police 
accelerate. Sooner or later, the criminal's nerve breaks and he 
either stops of his own accord or begins to take greater risks 
with his driving than he should and eventually crashes. All 
the police then have to do is to step in and pick up the pieces 
without further risk to themselves or their cars. 

Then there is the method of dealing with riots. Experience . 
has shown that nothing subdues an unruly crowd so quickly 
as the rump of a nervous horse edged into their midst, but 
even this sometimes fails; all who have seen a riot in progress 
know how impossible it is to make the rioters behave reasonably 
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once violence has broken out. In Britain, the police do some- 
times use their batons on these occasions, but the more usual 
practice is for the police on foot to lock arms and with the 
help of the mounted police to move the crowd back off the 
streets on to the pavements, so confining them in a narrow 
space where they cannot fight easily. Other policemen mean- 
while seek out those who appear to be the ring-leaders and 
take them into custody. The method is usually successful, 
but it takes time and a considerable amount of courage and 
patience to carry it out. Few policemen are as lucky as the 
Indian police officer who, faced with an angry mob in the 
Punjab, fired into a bee swarm in a near-by tree, causing the 
infuriated bees to scatter the mob for him. 

Again, although the British police are unarmed, they have 
seldom found it particularly difficult to deal with an armed or 
violent criminal. They know that a pistol in the hands of a 
frightened criminal—and there is no criminal who is not 
frightened by the sight of a solid, uniformed constable advancing 
steadily on him—is not an accurate weapon. If he shoots, he is 
almost certain to miss, but it is quite surprising how often 
straight, quiet talking coupled with a slow, steady advance on 
the criminal will make him drop his gun and give himself up 
without much struggle. If the worst comes to the worst, and the 
criminal does put up a fight, a well-aimed chair will usually 
beat any man with a gun. Let it also be said that any criminal 
‘who does shoot and wound a policeman is liable to suffer the 
heaviest term of imprisonment that can be imposed in Britain. 

In ordinary, every-day occurrences such as road accidents 
or a drunken man making a nuisance of himself in the street, 
the policeman’s most effective weapon is his notebook. The 
sight of a policeman carefully, and perhaps laboriously, taking 
down every word that is said has a remarkably calming effect 
on most people. The policeman may use the trick of pretending 
to be a much slower writer than he is, or he may deliberately 
quote at length some long involved passage of the relevant law, 
all with the object of quietening people down and making 
them collect their wits before he gets down to the real work of 
sorting out the trouble or disturbance. 

The reason for this is that the man who has just had his 
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pocket picked or the woman who has just seen a cyclist knocked 
down by a car is nearly always in such a nervous state as to be 
quite unable to give a coherent account of what has happened, 
and until the policeman has calmed him or her down, it is impos- 
sible to obtain the real facts of the case. A policeman may not 
alter any entry in his notebook—all entries must be written in 
indelible pencil or ink—and all the pages are numbered. As a 
policeman usually writes up his entries on the spot, his note- 
book is among the most reliable items of evidence that is 
produced in court, and that fact adds greatly to its effectiveness 
as a means of keeping law and order. 

All police recruits in Britain are now trained at one or other 
of nine district training centres. These centres are adminis- 
tered by local authorities, but they are also under the direct 
supervision of the Home Secretary who is advised on police 
training by a committee of chief constables. The chief principle 
underlying the training is that the best way of teaching recruits 
how to handle people and prevent crime is to bring out the 
latent gifts of recruits rather than to try to impose a rigid 
"system" on them. Some of the training is necessarily hard, 
slogging memory work; the law must be learnt almost by heart 
because, unlike the solicitor, the policeman seldom has time to 
turn up the proper reference book when he is dealing with a 
case. | 
The rest of the training, however, is carried out by thrusting 
the recruit into realistic situations, which are staged by the 
instructors, and letting the recruits discover for themselves the 
best way of dealing with them. The instructors then criticize 
each recruit's actions and the rest of the class is also encouraged 
to comment on them. The instructors are all experienced 
policemen who are only temporarily seconded from their 
normal duties; they are therefore practical men teaching 
subjects which are part of their daily work. The result is that 
the recruit, during his three months at the training centre, gets 
a wealth of practical hints that he would never learn in a purely 
theoretical school. 

After he has passed out from the training centre, the recruit 
goes through a further period of training on the beat in his 
own force. He remains on probation for two years at the end 
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of which, if his chief constable is satisfied with him, he becomes 
a fully qualified constable. Eventually, after about eight years 
of practical experience and if he shows both exceptional 
promise and has attained the rank of sergeant, he may go to 
the famous police college at Ryton-on-Dunsmore, the police 
"university," where he will learn the finer points of a senior 
officers duties and of police administration. His future then 
depends entirely on his own ability, and there is nothing to 
stop him from reaching the rank of chief constable which, in 
exceptional cases, he may do well before he is forty years old. 

There are about 70,000 policemen in Britain, roughly one 
for every 600 people. While it would be idle to pretend that 
every constable is a genius at his work, the police service as a 
whole comprises a body of exceptionally able men whose 
courage, cheerfulness and independence is, as I have seen for 
myself, outstanding. It is no great exaggeration to say that the 
peaceful, easy atmosphere which strikes the visitor to these 
islands 1s largely the result of their quiet work. 


[A second article will follow next month dealing with the detective 
branch of the Police.] 


THE FIRST WASHINGTON 


By Eric UNDERWOOD 
A Patron of Washington Old Hall 


HE Capital of the United States last year celebrated the 

150th Anniversary of its foundation. But few Americans 

could tell how Washington got its name. If asked they 
would say the city was named after the Father of his Country— 
George Washington. But where did George Washington get his 
name? 

In the North East of England, a few miles from the magnifi- 
cent Norman cathedral of Durham, is a village little known to 
the people of other parts of England and practically unknown 
to those of the United States, which for at least a thousand 
years has been called Washington. The name derives from 
*Wassa," a Saxon chief, *nig," his descendants, and “ton,” a 
fortified homestead—so it means “the home of the descendants 
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of Wassa." This Washington is mentioned in a charter of A.D. 
973 when King Egbert included it in a gift to the monks of 
lhorney Abbey which formed part of the endowment of 
Westminster Abbey. In this way there is a connection between 
the seats of government of England and of the United States: 
Westminster and Washington D.C. It is significant, too, that 
the village of Washington is also “D.G.” (Durham County). 

Until the twelfth century people in England possessed only 
one name—the baptismal or "given" name. As the population 
increased 1t became convenient to adopt a surname, and this 
in the case of most people was taken from their occupation or 
some physical characteristic. So we have John the Smith, George 
the Baker, Cedric the Farmer, Henry the Brown, or Christopher 
*Broad-in-the-Rib" (or the “Broadclusted”’), later abbreviated 
to John Smith, George Baker, Cedric Farmer, Henry Brown 
and Christopher Broadribb. Landowners took their names from 
the lands or townships which they owned. 

In the year A.D. 1183 one “William” acquired from the 
Bishop of Durham the manor of Washington, paying in ex- 
change a rent of four pounds a year and in addition supplying 
annually two greyhounds to the Bishop's Great Hunt. Four 
pounds. was a large sum of money in those days so William 
must have been a man of substance and the property a valuable 
one. William built a house and called himself “William de 
Washington," later “William Washington." The Washingtons 
soon became people of importance and William’s grandson, 
Sir Walter Washington, was one of the Knights who fought 
on the side of the King at the Battle of Lewes in 1264 in which 
the opposition leader Simon de Montfort defeated the royal 
forces and immediately after set up his historic Parliament. 

About 1250 one of William's family, probably a daughter, 
married a Hylton of Hylton Castle, near Washington, and on 
this castle may still be seen the arms of the Washingtons— 
their earliest known representation and dating from that time: 
three stars above two stripes with an eagle for crest. In 1376 
the Washingtons sold part of their land, and the deed of this 
sale is still in existence. The deed also bears the Washington 
arms. These are the origin of the national emblems and flag 
of the United States, another fact known to very few Americans. 
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In 1416 John Washington of the same family became Prior ol 
Durham, and built the cathedral cloisters which remain as in 
his day. As recently as the Second World War, Mr. John G. 
Winant, U.S. Ambassador in London, unveiled a tablet in the 
cloisters to the memory of Prior Washington. 

The Washingtons and their relations occupied Washington 
Manor for some 450 years till, in 1619, it passed back to the 
Bishop of Durham. The bishop of that day pulled down most 
of William's house and built a new one on the site, making use 
of the old material. As a result of recent research part of the 
earlier house has been discovered -within the later walls. It 
has also been established beyond doubt that George Washing- 
ton, First President of the United States, 1s directly descended 
from William of the twelfth century. 

The house passed through many hands till in 1896 it came 
down in the world and was converted into a number of tene- 
ment dwellings, without, however, being altered in its exterior 
appearance. In 1934 it was condemned as unfit for human 
habitation and was ordered to be demolished. It was about to 
be sold as rubble when a local group was formed which acquired 
the place with the intention of preserving and restoring it for 
use as a community centre. Then came the Second War and 
Washington was forgotten. Its preservation is now a matter of 
urgency as the fabric 1s rapidly deteriorating. 

Before they left Washington some members of the family had 
emigrated to Lancashire and Westmorland. ‘Their coat of 
arms is found in several churches and houses, embodied in 
stained glass windows or on tombs. ‘There are houses at 
Warton, Lancashire, at Sulgrave and Brington, Northampton- 
shire, and at Maidstone, in Kent, in which they lived. One 
of the Warton Washingtons, Laurence, made a fortune in 
the wool trade. He became Mayor of Northampton and 
bought from Henry VIII at the Reformation one of the lesser 
religious houses, Sulgrave, where the Washingtons took up 
residence in 1540 and lived for some seventy years. This 
Laurence was seventh in ascent from the President whose for- 
bears, the brothers John and Augustine Washington, received 
a grant of land in Virginia in 1658. Losing money the Washing- 
tons sold Sulgrave and retired to a smaller house at Brington 
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which is still occupied and bears the inscription: “The Lord — 
giveth and the Lord takyth away; Blessed be the name of the 
Lord." Through a marriage of a Brington Washington with a 
Spencer one of them became an ancestor of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The present Queen of England is descended from 
another. 

Though Lord Curzon of Kedleston described George 
Washington as “One of the greatest Englishmen who ever 
lived," the preservation of the home of his first known ancestor, 
the first man in the world to bear the name Washington, is a 
matter of greater interest to America than to England. Winston 
Churchill when at Boston, Massachusetts, recently is said to 
have received an invitation from the president of a Ladies' 
Club reading: “It will give us such pleasure if you will take 
tea with us" to which the War leader replied: “TI do not think 
it would give any Englishman pleasure to take tea in Boston." 
Many Englishmen probably have a similar feeling about 
George Washington. A small sum of money has been subscribed 
locally, and possibly more may be forthcoming from a wider 
circle in England, but it is hoped to raise the greater part in the 
United States. Some £5,000 is wanted to obtain possession of 
the house, make it good against further deterioration and lay 
out the garden; a further £15,000 or thereabouts would 
restore it completely, reconstruct the interior, furnish it and 
make it a worthy place of call and rest for all American visitors 
to England. There is a precedent for its use, in this way in 
Harvard House, Stratford-on-Avon, the house of John Har- 
vard's mother, which is the property of Harvard University 
and open to all Harvard men. Donations for the restoration 
of Washington Old Hall are invited from all persons interested. 
Those who give a guinea will be designated as “friends” of 
Washington Hall, donors of £25 as “benefactors,” and those 
who give £250, “patrons,” will have their names painted in 
gold on a panel to be set up in perpetuity in the Great Hall. 
The names of all donors will be inscribed in a book to be kept 
on the premises; all will receive a certificate with a drawing of 
the Hall and will have the right to use it when visiting 
Washington. 

Washington village itself, though there are coal mines in 
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the vicinity, remains in many ways a typical English village. 
The manor house stands on a once moated eminence enclosed 
by a walled garden which could be made very attractive. 
Near by is the church with the Saxon font in which generations 
of Washingtons were baptized. The village smithy, over five 
hundred years old, still shoes horses as it did long before 
Columbus discovered America. On the: village green is a 
fourteenth century brick vault, once the refuge for villagers 
and their cattle in the Border forays when the Scots raided 
the neighbourhood 1n search of plunder. In the Second World 
War the vault was again used as a place of refuge, being 
employed as an air-raid shelter. The village inn—the 
“Washington Arms’—is nearby, and the War Memorial 
Cross, bearing the names of 200 English Washingtonians who 
fell in the First War. Within fifty miles are many places of 
historic interest and scenic beauty to attract the tourist, notably 
Hadrian's Wall of the second century A.D., which the Roman 
Emperor built to keep out the Scots, being, as an English 
cynic has remarked, the only man who ever succeeded in 
doing so! 

Here, then, is a village which has given its name to the 
capital of the wealthiest country in the world, to the Founder 
of that country, and to some fifty towns and over twenty 
mountains, lakes and rivers in the world, a village which has 
for over 1,000 years been called Washington, and the house 
still partly extant of the First Washington in the world. It is 
amazing that the English-speaking world has overlooked or 
forgotten it. 


SIAR CASTS 
By T. C. Wonsrev 


Ts Festival season in the theatre has opened with two 
plays, in each of which H. M. Tennent, the theatrical 
management who gives London the most consistently 
high standard of productions, present a cluster of stars. The 
first was a new play by Mr. N. C. Hunter, Waters of the Moon, 
in which we saw Dame Edith Evans, Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Miss Kathleen Harrison and Miss Wendy Hiller; the second, 
a revival of Chekhov’s The Three Sisters, with Sir Ralph 
Richardson, Celia Johnson, Margaret Leighton, Renee 
Asherson and Harcourt Williams. Both of these, then, promised 
great things; but each in its way has turned out a little dis- 
appointing. 

Waters of the Moon takes place in a Palladian mansion which 
the widow who owns it has turned into a hotel. There are three 
permanent residents, an elderly lady who has lost sons, husband 
and money in the war and is living out her days resentfully as 
a paying guest. (This gives Dame Sybil Thorndike many 
opportunities for sharp character sketching.) A second resident 
is a refugee from Vienna, a pianist whose hands were ruined 
by the Germans in a concentration camp. Then there is a loud, 
perky, cockney woman, whose presence in this hotel is rather 
hard to justify, except in so far as it gives Miss Kathleen 
Harrison a chance to exercise her brilliant talent. The owner 
of the house makes only a few irruptions. But her daughter 
(this is Miss Wendy Hiller) is very much in the foreground. 
She does most of the work of the house and is in love with the 
Austrian refugee; and then there is her young brother (Owen 
Holder), an incipient consumptive. 

Such is the household into which the Lancasters, mother, 
father and daughter, crash. Their car is stuck in a snowdrift, 
and they take refuge for two or three nights. They are a brilliant 
trio, rich, handsome and carefree, and provide the sharpest of 
contrasts with the pinched, genteel poverty that they burst in 
upon. For a dazzling day or two they turn everything upside 
down, use up the bath water, provide champagne for a party, 
and flirt with the inmates. The pretty daughter captures the 
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l young man with the weak chest, and the wonderfully enchanting 
" cosmopolitan mother (Dame Edith Evans) bowls over the 
refugee with a few easy remuniscences of "dear abroad," 
leaving the drudge of a daughter with her nose further out of 
joint than ever. But tlie weather changes: the snowdrifts meli: 
the Rolls Royce is festored to the road, and the enviable rich 
- „Lancasters go on their way, leaving nothing behind but the 
: memory of the ruffle they have caused in the straitened circum- 
stances of the genteel hotel. 
- It is, it will be seen, a simple enough scheme. Everything 
depends upon how it is done. Well, the answer to that—or my 
answer at least—is that it is done with a good deal more 
_ theatrical skill than originality or feeling for life. They make 
good parts, these characters, but largely because they are all 
too recognizable as stage types. There is nothing unexpected, 
nothing that bites through anywhere near the bone. But there 
are effective little scenes, touching little scenes. Miss Wendy 
Hiller breaks up the champagne party by getting a little drunk 
and letting her envy loose. Mr. Leo Seiber hangs round the 
cosmopolitan wife like a spaniel. Mr. Cyril Raymond, excellent 
as the reliable English husband, offers him a few wise and 
gentlemanly words of advice. The two young people are sorry 
for one another, and Miss Kathleen Harrison takes snapshots 
with a box camera. There are touches of pathos and of humour 
of a gentle English kind, and that would be all if it were not 
for Dame Edith Evans. It is she, and her acting, that lift the 
-evening on to another level. She is neither gentle nor English 
in this kind of way. She is a swift, volatile bundle of vitality, 
darting through the play with sudden flutters and shifts, 
whisking the ingredients away from good plain batter into the 
lightest of soufflés, soothing each of the sore places of inferiority 
. with the inspired touch of the perfectly self-confident, throwing 
over the surface a film of gaiety and good nature, which makes 
everyone feel for the few moments that she is there that life, 
o, after all, is vivid and exciting. She is a dragonfly, flashing 
primary colours as she goes by, and never stopping long enough 
to be caught and questioned. You don’t for a moment question 
her yourself while she is “on.” ‘That is the art of her perfor- 
- mance. Only afterwards you wonder what it is that she has done, 
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what it is that she's said: and you will have to content yourself 
even then by remembering that it was the way she did it (what- 
ever it was), and the way she said it (whatever it may have been) 
that really counted. 

At the Aldwych, the stars are gathered to give us the most 
Chekhovian of the Chekhov plays, The Three Sisters. Here, too, 
the acting is of a high order, but yet we come away unsatisfied. 
It was the conception this time that failed. Chekhov above all 
dramatists depends on the producer, for with him the Mood is 
more important than anything else; and if that is wrong, as it 
was here, nothing can be quite right. Yet it remains rather odd 
to find that going wrong at this date. Thirty years ago Chekhov 
had a hard passage in the English theatre; hopelessly gloomy 
and sad, he was then thought to be. But slowly and persistently 
his charm has worked on us. Producers got the trick of integrat- 
ing the patchwork into a whole: actors found the method of 
getting at the many-sided truth behind his character drawing: 
and audiences discovered that if his plays were sad, they were, 
at the same time, comedies. His name, in short, so far from 
daunting, is now a draw, so completely are we won over by his 
view of life. 

Not, naturally, that he always succeeds. But he doesn’t usually 
fail now in the particular way that this production fails. For, 
in some curious way, it goes back to the mistakes of the early 
English productions. Anyone strange to Chekhov, after seeing 
this, might think him a gloomy, patchy dramatist, immensely 
slow and, truth to tell, a little tedious. Now, it mustn’t be 
thought that ordinarily we treat Chekhov so nowadays. Nor, 
ordinarily, does Mr. Peter Ashmore, the producer, make this 
kind of mistake. He is an experienced, able, and, one would 
have said, most reliable producer. But everyone knows how 
tricky Chekhov is: the line between failure and success is very 
narrow. It needs only a small shift, a small shift of focus, so to 
speak, for this production to cross that line. 

Failure, anyhow, is comparative. As a whole, and in the 
larger sense—in the sense one would have hoped for, this year 
of all years—this Three Sisters misses. But it contains many 
beautiful pieces of acting, many charming and touching scenes. 
The three sisters themselves are well cast. Miss Celia Johnson 
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is the sober and steady Olga, Miss Margaret Leighton the 
. passionate Masha, Miss Renee Asherson the youngest, Irina. 
It is with them that the producer has chiefly failed. They are 
far too intense and solemn, we are never allowed to smile at 
them. This bears particularly hard on Olga, who becomes 
merely dull; and it 1s Miss Leighton who within the limits set 
by. the producer comes out the best. (She, it may be remem- 
bered, played with great intensity the part of Celia Copplestone 
in T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party m London.) She is, in fact, 
the only one we come to care about. And her final scene, the 
parting from the Colonel, Vershinin, is a most moving piece 
of acting. 

Vershinin is taken by Sir Ralph Richardson. Sir Ralph is 
not ideally cast, and seems at first a little unhappy in the 
role. But his performance grows in strength, and in that last 
parting matches Miss Leighton's. The Colonel, it will be 
remembered, is a one-speech man. On any and every occasion 
he brings out his optimistic line about the future: “When a little 
more time has passed, another two or three hundred years— 
people will look at our present manner of life with horror. . . 
Oh, what a wonderful life that will be." By now it is his stock 
response to a situation, even a tragic one. But here, at the end, 
as he is parting from Masha, the formula comes out slowly, 
haltingly, as if it were a gramophone record, on a machine 
that badly needs winding up. This is very skilfully achieved. 
Altogether the wonderful ending of this play is really well 
caught. Mr. Robert Beaumont has built up a very good portrait 
of the ugly young baron who goes out to his death in a duel. 
Mr. Walter Hudd as Masha’s so devoted husband strikes just 
the right note in the famous scene where he tries to cheer her 
up with a false beard confiscated from a pupil, and Miss Celia 
Johnson is touching at the last in her reiteration of Vershinin's 
optimism. 

It is only sad that it has taken us such a long time to reach the 
boiling point. 


MUSIC—THE FESTIVAL HALL 
AND COVENT GARDEN 


By DyneLey Hussey 


. HE London Season of the Arts opened officially with the 
dedication by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
presence of the King and Queen and a distinguished 

audience, of the Royal Festival Hall, which supplies at last 

the long-felt want of a concert-hall for orchestral music in 

London. The ceremony of inauguration was performed with 

simple dignity and graciousness, and was followed by a short 

programme of music, mainly choral, by English composers 

. performed under the direction of Sir Adrian Boult and Sir 

Malcolm Sargent. 

It is not within my province to discuss at length the archi- 
tecture of the hall with its undistinguished exterior,- its 
fascinatingly beautiful foyer—all glass and long vistas, a modern 
crystal palace—and its fantastic and functional interior, whose 
comfortable seating and restful illumination are some com- 
pensation for an odd and heterogeneous decorative scheme. 
The chief concern of musicians is to know how music sounds 
there, and the answer to that question cannot, alas! be wholly 
reassuring. Great pains have been taken to perfect the acoustics 
‘of the hall, and in theory perfection has been achieved. No 
sound from the particularly noisy surroundings penetrates into 
the hall, and every sound that is made inside can be clearly 
heard for so long as it is sounded, and, when it stops, it ceases 
at once to be heard; there is no after-reverberation or echo. 
So every strand in the musical texture is plainly audible, but, 
because of insufficient resonance, the strands do not always, 
and especially in sharply accented music, combine into coherent 
orchestral (or vocal) tone. This defect was most obvious in the ` 
unaccompanied anthem by Orlando Gibbons sung in the 
Service of Dedication. The strands of the polyphony and even - 
_ the words (with the sibilants strongly exaggerated) were excep- 
tionally audible, but the parts did not add up to a musical whole. 

Moreover, the acoustics seem to deprive the string basses, 
and even the bass voices, of some of their resonance. The 
recitative of the lower strings in the finale of Beethoven's 
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Ninth Symphony, played at the inaugural concert on the 
following evening, sounded oddly raw and uncovered, as 
though their tone had lost its upper partials. 

On the credit side must be set the extraordinary clarity of 
the orchestral texture, in which everything can be heard, and 
the immediacy of the music. The auditor seems to be in the 
very “thick of it," which is an extremely vivid and exciting 
experience, though it can also exhaust his ear with the sheer 
. loudness of the sound. The wood-winds gain most from these 
conditions, even as the string-tone suffers most. But the hall 
can be “tuned,” that is the surrounding panels can be changed 
to give different degrees of reflection to the sound. The echoes 
of the Albert Hall seem to have haunted the architects. to the 
extent of making them suppress all reverberation, and the 
experience of the opening concerts suggests the need for a 
considerable increase in resonance and, if possible, some 
modification of the present BOUES of tone at anything above 
mez zo-forte. 

It cannot be said that the programmes of the inaugural 
concerts during the first week of the Festival showed any great 
degree of enterprise or imagination. Here was an opportunity 
to set before the world, in all the glare of an aroused public 
interest, a representative sample of the achievements of British 
composers in our time. The London County Council, who 
built the hall and sponsored the concerts, played for safety, 
drawing only upon the classics and long-established reputations. 
The only work composed since the end of the war was Vaughan 
Williams's now familiar Sixth Symphony, and the youngest 
living composer represented was Sir William Walton,’ whose 
Viola Concerto was written twenty-two years ago. There was 
nothing by Rawsthorne or Rubbra, Britten or Racine Fricker, 
to name but four younger musicians whose work would bring 
‘credit to any scheme. For the presentation of their music the 
public attending the Festival of Britain must rely on the enter- 
prise of unofficial bodies and of the B.B.C. 


Covent Garden 


As its special contribution to the Festival of Britain, Covent 
Garden Theatre has staged a production of Vaughan Williams's 
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latest work, The Pilgrim's Progress, a Morality in four acts 
adapted from John Bunyan's book. It is important to observe 
that the composer calls it not an “opera,” but a “‘morality’— 
a term suggestive of the entertainments presented by the 
medieval Church for the edification of the public. This is no 
more an opera, in the ordinary sense, than Job was a ballet. But, 
like Job, it is a noble and beautiful composition, original in 
conception and entirely characteristic of its composer. 

Vaughan Williams has lived with Bunyan’s allegory for 
almost the whole of his working life and more than thirty 
years ago composed the one-act piece, The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains, which is now incorporated in the last act 
of the new work. In the meantime some of the musical ideas 
created as the deeply pondered work grew were adapted for 
use in the Fifth Symphony. And it may be said in parenthesis 
that nothing is more interesting, from the technical point of 
view, than to compare the difference between the symphonic 
treatment of the cor anglais melody in the slow movement of 
the symphony, and its operatic treatment in conjunction with 
words and action in the scene at the House Beautiful. 

So The Pilgrim’s Progress may reasonably be regarded as 
coming from the innermost core of the composer’s being, both 
as artist and as man. It is a profoundly religious work, as any 
sincere setting of Bunyan’s words must be—the expression of a 
firmly held faith in the validity of Christian morality. So it is 
not a gay entertainment for those who are interested only in a 
jig or a tale of bawdry. But just as Bunyan’s direct and virile 
prose and his vivid observation of human character can hold 
the attention of readers, who may find his moralizing rather 
drab, so Vaughan Williams’s straightforward and uncom- 
plicated music with its noble times and simple dignity of 
utterance holds the attention of the audience through slow- 
moving scenes of almost ritual ceremony, in which exciting 
dramatic action plays singularly little part. 

Bunyan himself introduces the morality in a prologue, in ` 
which he reads the opening sentences of his book. At the end 
in an epilogue he offers it to the audience, touchingly adjuring 
them to lay it to their hearts. The action begins with Pilgrim 
setting forth, burden on back, despite the warning of his timid 
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neighbours, and his consecration for his journey at the House 
Beautiful. There, too, he is armed to meet Apollyon, whom 
he overthrows in the Valley of Humiliation. It is the unique 
weakness in the music that Apollyon is not presented with 
greater forcefulness. One expected something of the violence of 
Satan's music in job or of the menace of the trumpet-and-drum 
rhythm in the slow movement of the Sixth Symphony. Apollyon 
and his attendant “doleful creatures" are altogether too tame, 
to stand for Pilgrim's chief antagonists upon the road in this 
much shortened version of his journey. 

Vanity Fair, which provides the other chief contrast to the 
general solemnity of the proceedings, is completely successful 
from the musical point of view, though the producer, Mr. 
Neville Coghill, allows the chorus too little liveliness of move- 
ment. But it is the solemnity that really counts, and all this, 
especially the scene of the Shepherds, which is prefaced by the 
dehghtful scene with the Woodcutter's Boy with a comic 
interlude for the ridiculous Mr. and Mrs. By-ends, is presented 
with a simple dignity of spectacle and movement which 
perfectly matches the music. At the end one left the theatre the 
richer for a spiritual experience such as comes but rarely in a 
lifetime. 

Arnold Matters, who, as Pilgrim, bore the brunt of the whole 
work, being on the stage nearly all the time, gave a per- 
formance of great integrity and resourcefulness in a part afford- 
ing little opportunity for ordinary histrionic effect. Among the 
singers in the large cast who contributed most to the success of 
the performance, which was ably directed by Leonard Hancock, 
were Norman Walker (the Evangelist and one ofthe Shepherds), 
Edgar Evans (the Interpreter), Bryan Drake (Watchful with a 
conspicuously beautiful solo) and Iris Kells (the Woodcutter's 
Boy). The important choral music was splendidly sung. 


New Recordings 


Arthur Bliss’s String Quartet in F minor, which was given 
its first. performance at last year's Edinburgh Festival, has 
been recorded by the Griller Quartet, for whom it was composed, 
on a 10-inch long-playing disc (Decca). This is a fine recording 
of a vigorous and well-balanced performance. The work itself 
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amply repays close study with its athletic vigour, its moments 
of intense poetic feelings.and its masterly handling of the 
medium. (07 | 
The detailed review of other records must be held over until 
next month. In the meantime, the following may be men- 
tioned as of exceptional interest and excellence: Walton's 
Façade, a combination of the two orchestral suites, directed by 
Constant Lambert (Columbia), Bartók's Music for strings, 
percussion and celesta played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under von Karajan (Columbia), a Suite from Bizet’s Folie Fille 
de Perth directed by Sir Thomas Beecham (Columbia), Fauré's 
Pianoforte Quartet in G minor played by Arthur Rubinstein 
and the Paganini Quartet (H.M.V.), and a selection of John 
Donne's poems admirably read by Anthony Quayle (Columbia). 





From Rovat FEsrivAL HarL. The Official Record. Parrish in 
association with the L.C.C. 30s. 
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FESTIVAL IN LONDON 
AROUND THE EXHIBITIONS 
By FRANK FnosT 


F you would like to begin your touring of the Festival 
[tisons quietly, you are not likely to do better than to 

start with the exhibition of modern books and writers, 
. presented by the National Book League at their premises in 
Albemarle Street. It is controversial, but so is the entire Festival. 
There has been nothing in this country since the war which has 
. provoked so much argument, criticism, praise, pride, jeers and 
bewilderment—especially bewilderment. Some question why 
we should have the Festival at all in these days of austerity 
and foreboding; others say that if there is any nation on earth 
entitled to pride of achievement, relaxation and a lot of jolly 
good fun, then this is it; but as a matter of fact most of us are 
still not really sure what the Festival of Britain is. In spite of 
all the explanations about the aims and scope of the F'estival, 
the man one buys one's cigarettes from in London still talks as 
if it consisted entirely in the South Bank Exhibition. He is 
beginning to take a broader view, but not a very clear one; 
perhaps no very clear view could be accurate, but the exhibition 
at Albemarle Street is a help towards understanding. 

It is divided into two parts. Part One is devoted to a display 
of original manuscripts, first editions, inscribed copies and 
portraits of one hundred writers who have been selected as 
being "representative of the varied achievement of our time." 
Part Two consists in “One hundred books chosen to illustrate 
the renascence of book design in Great Britain." Part One has 
provoked the more discussion: more people feel entitled to be 
outraged by what the selectors, V. S. Pritchett, Rose Macaulay 
and C. Day Lewis consider to be representative of Britain. Not 
so many are inclined to question the choice for the exhibition 
of book design. Even so, the selectors, Sir Francis Meynell and 
Desmond Flower, say frankly enough, “Make no mistake about 
it, everything here is arbitrary." But this visitor, who is more 
spontaneously interested in authors, found the notes to Part Two 
in the catalogue a kind of esthetic education in themselves. The 
snag was that one needed to read them in an armchair. 
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When one moved to the writers, the catalogue seemed at 
first hardly to be necessary. Everything was arranged in 
alphabetical order, austerely and neatly, and the meaning of 
most of what was on view was more or less obvious, but there 
was an effect of variety intensified by compression in glass 
cases. Elizabeth Bowen's beauty attracted little groups to the 
-case labelled “Bowen to Campbell." One made out certain - 
words in her manuscript, “Nor could he think why Laura 
should have married Mr. Farquhar,” and then the eyes 
strayed to the solid features of Sir C. M. Bowra, caught in a 
very tiny photograph on tlie top of a large cube of glass, 
reposing on the typescript of a chapter from 77e Heritage of 
Symbolism. Next to him was Robert Bridges, then Robert Byron, 
and at the end Roy Campbell in a bush hat with the brim 
turned up on one side. There were, too, faces in the room which 
are so familiar elsewhere that to see them here, however justly, 
was slightly unexpected. There was Winston Churchill 
(Marlborough: His Life and Times) sharing a case with Joyce 
Cary, Christopher Caudwell and Lord David Cecil; and 
over on the left was Sir Duff Cooper (Talleyrand) near to I. 
Compton-Burnett. 

It is, indeed, the photographs at which most people find 
themselves looking. But whether it is the face of Virginia 
Woolf, or of H. G. Wells, looking dreamy, or of Evelyn Waugh, 
looking extremely efficient, or T. S. Eliot, or Arthur Ransome, 
looking somehow exactly how he ought to look even if one 
thought he looked different, it is the photographs which 
attract. There are visitors who are trying to discern character. 
from handwriting, but 1t is more usual to look for intellect and 
imagination in the eyes and features. Considering the number 
of authors represented, the exhibits are few, and naturally 
one's mind tends to dwell just as much on what is not there as 
on what is there. Who has been left out and why? The selectors’ 
statement is intriguing and for at least one visitor half the 
. pleasure of the exhibition consisted in going over the list at 
home. It gave him some idea of what is involved in presenting 
anything that is representative of Britain. 

This problem came home to him again when he visited the 
Science Exhibition at South Kensington. He bought his 
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catalogue outside, walked up a ramp leading into the exhibi- 
tion, turned left, noticed a pencil directed by an unseen hand 
or force, describing a circle, and found himself walking alone 
down a sloping passage which got darker and darker, whilst a 
voice addressed him in level tones from the roof. He thought 
he.had come in the wrong way—and later in the morning he 
saw a mother and boy coming back from it, looking quite sure 
that they had—when he realized that the voice was explaining 
the designs on the right-hand side of the passage and telling 
him about graphite and the structure of matter. At one point 
the cavern was quite dark, and the visitor was presumed to be 
seeing things from a point of view at which he was ten thousand 
million times smaller than he was when he went in; and then 
the cavern, which might indeed have been measureless, ended, 
and the visitor found himself walking into a bright room to the 
strains of the Warsaw Concerto. 

It might all be a lot simpler if one were able to read the 
catalogue beforehand. Dr. J. Bronowski has written the story 
of the exhibition clearly and simply, and he covers an amazing 
stretch of ground, but the fact is it is not easy to take in Dr. 
Bronowski and the exhibition. It has been arranged themati- 
cally, but one feels that what might be thematic from the 
point of view of the exhibitors is not necessarily thematic for 
the visitors, and some of the illustrative devices used distract 
from, rather than maintain, the theme. Another puzzle for this 
particular visitor was that as he was trying to concentrate an 
odd selection of music was continually being played; the items 
included, among others, Rhapsody in Blue and The Kerry Dances; 
and none of it appeared to be the least bit thematic. 

Perhaps a little too much has been done to hearten the 
layman on his way from the Physical and Chemical Nature of 
Matter, through the Structure of Living Things, to “some of 
the latest topics of research in science and how they have 
grown naturally from the underlying ideas which we have met 
on our way round.” 

Only a few hundred yards away is the Exhibition of Books 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It contains 782 exhibits. 
No. 1 is a Wycliffe Bible and No. 782°is none other than 
Beeton’s Book of Household Management. The range of this exhibi- 
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tion 1s extraordinary, but its system of classification makes it 
quite easy to view. It includes many masterpieces, such as the 
Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, but is planned primarily as a 
demonstration of literary history, and thus it is that one can 
see Part One of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, the 
manuscript of David Livingstone’s Narrative of an Expedition to 
the Zambesi and its Tributaries, a children’s corner containing 
books representative of children’s literature of the past four 
hundred years, a great deal of fiction, and many examples of 
works in various spheres of knowledge and entertainment. 

By this time, of course, the imagination can hardly contain 
a coherent conception of what the Festival of Britain can mean, 
but the overwhelming experience is South Bank. One wonders 
if there has been anything like this in the history of mankind. 
The extraordinary thing to anyone who went over the site 
before the exhibition was erected, when it looked like a bomb 
site, is that what looked so small then can contain so much 
now. Scores of thousands of people are attending daily, yet it 
never seems crowded, and all seem to be saying that they need 
to go again. On one occasion, following the Rugby League 
Cup Final, there appeared to be at least twenty thousand 
Northerners there. ‘They walked round and round the Dome of 
Discovery, gazing at Nature’s marvels and Man’s inventions. 
“Ooh!” gasped a stout, well-dressed woman from Wigan, “do 
we have to go up one o' them things?" It was the escalator. 
“Hold on to me arm," said her companion, and the two of 
them, precariously happy, went lurching up to Outer Space, 
the gallery presenting astronomy, which begins with a view 
of the stars seen from Stonehenge. 

There are people who try to study the catalogue as they go 
round, just as there are people who try to move according to 
the directions, but the majority find it difficult to study the 
exhibition as well as the catalogue. This visitor cannot remember 
how long he gazed at the penicillin exhibit nor for how long he 
went round the Lion and the Unicorn. One couple were at 
South Bank for four hours and then said that the only thing they 
could remember was the coal mine. When questioned they 
could, in fact, remember much more, but the impact had 
been a little too much. The fact is that South Bank is not only 
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a show-piece for the Festival of Britain, it is an attempt to 
present Nature as we know it and civilization itself; there is no 
boasting but an endeavour to show Britain's part in a wider 
scheme of things, not yet realized. The effect on many people 
has been to make them feel proud in a way that they cannot 
express. . 9 

It is sobering to see afterwards the Exhibition of Architecture 
at Poplar, which combines a demonstration of the problems ol 
town-planning and house-building with an opportunity to see 
the new model neighbourhood, Lansbury, which is being built 
there. This is a down-to-earth exhibition, yet charming, and 
you can discuss all kinds of practical details at the model house 
and the model flat. You become aware of the pride of the local 
people. You can feel that here, above all, the Festival of Britain 
is crystallizing into something practical and permanent. 


IN OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


The older universities seem to be competing with Edinburgh and 
Stratford in their programmes for Festival visitors. The Oxford City 
Festival includes a County Pageant at Blenheim Park, a City Exhibition 
entitled “Oxford through the Ages" and the first production of Stephen 
Spender's new play To the Island. Among the lecturers on seventeenth- 
century literature are Lord David Cecil, Professor Sir C. M. Bowra 
and Mr. George Rylands. The most ambitious production in a strong 
theatre programme at Cambridge is The Tempest in the Dryden- 
Davenant version with the music of Purcell, to be played by the 
Marlowe Society and the Cambridge University Musical Society. 
Musical programmes include visits by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Hallé Orchestra to Oxford, and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the London Symphony Orchestra to 
Cambridge. 





The Festival South Bank Exhibition: li) inside the Dom of Discovery, (it) th 
astronomical section 
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ART ON THE SOUTH BANK 


By Sir Pure HENDY 


HERE were one or two inaccuracies in my article in 

the May number, Modern Art at the Festival, for it had to 

be written more from information supplied than from 
things seen. The mistakes were over the siting of various works 
of art in the South Bank Exhibition and are not therefore very 
heinous; but, on visiting the Exhibition when everything was 
in its place, I found that the statement most needing to be 
weighed again was that “if the results of all this varied effort 
are not equally successful, it is not necessarily the fault of the 
artists." Foreseeing a probable poverty of effect, I blamed this 
in advance upon a community that had given artists so little 
public encouragement before. 

It is true that there has been too little public encouragement, 
far too few official commissions; but on the other hand this is 
an age of exhibitions. Almost everything done by the artist is 
seen in public before it finds its place in private life, and the 
artist is no novice at producing too much work too quickly for 
an instantaneous and competitive effect. One might have 
thought therefore that the work of the artist could be trans- 
ferred from the art exhibition to the general exhibition with 
more prospect of success to-day than in the past. But the 
impression gained from a first visit to the South Bank was that 
the artists as a body had rather let the organizers down. 

The architects have risen to the occasion. While cramming 
an extraordinary amount of building on to a small divided 
site, they have also created an impression of space and airiness 
and light. Many of the pavilions are handsome in themselves, 
and many of the semi-architectural devices outside them, 
designed merely as space-markers or to give colour and life to 
the scene, are ingenious and imaginative. 

One has to remember of course that many of their ideas 
have come from the sculptors and painters of an earlier genera- 
tion. It was the sculptor Brancusi who first dared ask us to 
admire so pure a shape as the “‘skylon,”’ the slender diaphanous 
aluminium cigar hoisted into the air on steel ropes by Powell 
and Moya, who won the competition for a “vertical featüre" 
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which could guide all London towards the South Bank site. 
It was the painter Mondrian probably who put into the 
architects’ heads those squares and triangles of coloured 
canvas strung on steel lattices which are used so effectively as 
screens throughout the Exhibition. Inside the pavilions too 
there are many effective tricks of display which derive from 
other artists of that and the younger generation. In the Power 
and Production Pavilion, for instance, there is a catch-eye of 
strings and bent wood which plainly owes its existence to a 
phase of Henry Moore. 

‘Perhaps there is nothing very new about the Festival archi- 
tecture itself. Britain, in spite of MacIntosh and several pioneers 
in the modern style, has remained lamentably conservative in 
her official architecture, and this is only the contemporary 
style of the Continent and the United States modified a little 
and used here for the first time to full advantage en masse. 

Our exhibition architecture has followed the usual sequence 
of British history: a revolutionary British invention; failure of 
the next generation in Britain to grasp its importance and 
develop it; exploitation and development to logical conclusions 
abroad; return to Britain in its expanded form as an exotic 
import. This time the ideas of the Crystal Palace of 1851 have 
come back, via the Stockholm Exhibition of 1930, just in time 
for their centenary. The twenty architects, led by Hugh Casson, 
have created something memorable; and the body of architects 
is ahead of the body of artists. 

Inside their buildings, the scientists, the technicians and the 
Exhibition designers have also risen to the occasion. Their 
ideas have been witty and inventive and have often found a 
form which js beautiful to look at. This is especially the case 
where the forms demonstrate natural laws, as in the huge 
figures constructed in gently glowing neon tubing which hang 
in the semi-darkness round the Dome of Discovery to illustrate 
(I imagine, I am woefully ignorant in these matters) crystallo- 
"graphy and geometry; or that rotating figure in plastic which 
is a physical illustration of a mathematical formula worked 
out by Isaac Newton. 

There are also a million functional things, from a cog to a 
railway engine, which have a beauty arising out of their 
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structure and fitness. The figures have an absolute beauty, 
which cannot be surpassed; the cogs and the engines have a 
relative beauty which often seems perfect of its kind. Yet, 
except perhaps to the mathematician or the engineer, these 
forms are not art. 

Art for art's sake then? What a number of works of abstract" 
art in the Exhibition seems to demonstrate is that nothing very 
much has come of the attempt to isolate this kind of beauty 
from the natural law or from the functional purpose which has 
brought it into being. The artist too 1s subject to the same law 
as nature or the engineer. He produces beauty best when he is 
not thinking too much about it. With him too it must be, to 
some extent at least, a by-product. He must live, and the 
beauty that he produces must be the product not only of his 
brain but of his love of life. | 

Henry Moore's Reclining Figure in bronze is an abstraction 
only in the true sense of the word, for in inventing a new shape, 
still more complex and subtly three-dimensional in the rhythm 
of its solids and their dramatic relation to the cavities between, 
he is summing up-his observations both of landscape and of 
human form. In this case alone the Exhibition might be said 
to have let down the artist, for, though the Reclining Figure has 
pride of. place in the Fairway from the main gate, the fore- 
ground is too large and the background, a misplaced rockery, 
is too petty and broken into irritating: lumps, which dispute 
with the rhythm of the figure's far more natural forms. 

Graham Sutherland’s large canvas The Origins of the Land at 
the entrance to the Land of Britain Pavilion seems further 
. removed from nature because of the less plastic character of 
the design. The larger curves of the strange chrysalis-palm- 
trunk shapes, which grow like a baluster from a kind of plinth 
broken by little flames at the base, have little of the third 
dimension; where sharper forms sprout from them there is less 
of the tension which usually makes his work exciting, while 
the oranges and yellows, set off with purple and red, are 
proportionately less acid and stimulating than usual. But 
Sutherland's colour never fails to be beautiful, and the com- 
position as a whole, with its effective contrast of lively linear 
pattern and restful space, has great nobility. I do not know 
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bow many will pause to consider the philosophy which underlies 
it, Sutherland’s love of the principle of growth, or will even 
notice the pterodactyl which flutters up as 1f emerging from a 
chrysalis; but it is the most effective decoration in the Exhibi- 
tion, shown as it is on a wall of its own facing the entrance and 
slightly below a balcony, from which it can be seen at the right 
distance in comfort. 

Very different and perhaps more suitable, because far less 
formal, is Josef Herman’s large frieze of Miners, who squat on 
the floor against the wall beneath the low ceiling of the crowded 
coal-mining section of the Minerals of the Island Pavilion. 
With their rough-hewn features catching the warm light above 
their drab, square bodies, and the strong colours of their 
neckerchiefs glowing between, they see to it that humanity 
still dominates the machines and the models. They seem more 
real as well as much more dramatic than the kindly helmeted 
miner who is in attendance in the flesh. Herman’s picture 
represents the happiest marriage of the artist with the “theme 
convener” and the “display designer." It dominates without 
gesticulation. Its calm only increases its carrying power. His 
simplification only intensifies the meaning of the theme because 
he understands it to the full. Compare the academic allegory 
of The Spirit of Discovery by Keith Vaughan, which introduces 
the theme of the Dome of Discovery. The spirit of discovery 
can hardly be said to have entered into this design, which 
represents not the spirit of Matisse in former times but the 
empty flesh and bones. 

At least three first-rate commissioned works by different 
artists are, however, no mean achievement for an exhibition; 
and there are many interesting new things, like Reg Butler’s 
sculpture in wrought iron. When I expressed above the 
suspicion that the artists had to some extent let the Exhibition 
down, I was thinking rather of the many painters and still 
larger number of sculptors whose work has always seemed 
created for effect rather than forced from them by their love of 
life. For the most part their work only seems less effective when 
it is compared with the vitality of good architecture. 

MacWilliam’s Four Seasons, hoisted on the steel piers of the 
“Country Pavilion,’ are among the few pieces of effective 
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exhibition art. They are a stylish axid graceful finish to the 
architecture. The truth 1s that the exhibition artist is a contra- 
diction in terms; and that the exhibition designers of the 
next exhibition will have derived their decorative motifs out 
of the form inventions of the Sutherlands and the Hermans 
and the Moores. 


Sixty Paintings" 

The artists are much more at home in the “Sixty Paintings" 
exhibited first in Manchester and now in London by the Arts 
Council which provided canvas and frame and exhibition 
space in order to encourage the painting of larger pictüres. 
Three "independent" judges, Jhr. W. Sandberg, Director of 
the Municipal Museum, Amsterdam, Mr. A. J. L. McDonnell, 
purchaser for the Felton Bequest to the National Gallery of 
Victoria in Melbourne, and Mr. Alan Clutton-Brock, Art 
Critic of the London Times, chose the five pictures which the 
Council purchased: Interior near Paddington by Lucian Freud, 
Autumn Landscape by William Gear, Aquarian Nativity by Ivon 
Hitchens, Bicyclists against a Blue Background by Robert Medley 
and Miss Lynn by Claude Rogers. 


FILMS—TALES OF HOFFMANN 
By C. A, LEJEUNE 


, l ‘HE stunning opera-ballet-film in Technicolor that 


kri 


Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger have made out 
of the old, familiar Tales of Hoffmann is likely to provoke 
argument for many years to come. This I conceive to be 
entirely in its favour. Very few films have sufficient substance 
to raise even the ghost of an argument, and it is splendid to 
find something controversial enough to make people think, 
and give cogent reasons for their opinions, in an industry 
prone to believe that the sight of Humphrey Bogart chasing 
Lauren Bacall round a mulberry bush, and eventually catching 
her, is the supreme answer to prayer. 
Nobody can deny that Tales of Hoffmann provides the audience | 
with an uncommon and overwhelming experience. There has 
never been anything quite like it in the history of the cinema. 
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— We have had filmed opera, of course, and filmed ballet; we 
have had bold experiments in the blending of music and design, 
as in the case of Disney's Fantasia; but I can remember no other 


. film that combined opera, ballet and design on such a mammoth 


scale, nor assaulted the senses with such a riot of colour, move- 
ment, sound and fury. 

The Offenbach opera, it has been said, was chosen for this 
particular experiment by Sir Thomas Beecham, who conducts 


. the score, but I think it is safe to assume that the producers 


accepted the suggestion the more readily in that the material 


of Hoffmann lends itself to the special talents of their designer, 


Hein Heckroth. Already, in the ballet sequence of The Red 
Shoes, this fertile and sometimes savage artist has shown what 


; he can do with fantasy. Hoffmann, of course, is the grimmest 
Sort of fantasy; a macabre compilation of Gothic tales, in the 


tradition of the Brothers Grimm and The Student of Prague, 
about the omnipotence of a magician who can slide from shape 
to shape and ruin a young man’s four loves—with a doll, a 
Venetian courtesan, a consumptive singer on the Isles of 
Greece, and a lovely young artist in the theatre at Nuremberg. 

On the stage this combined story is set out in a fairly moderate, 
straightforward way. The feeling of mockery is there, for those 
who can recognize it, but the horrid details are seldom 
emphasized. There is nothing moderate or straightforward, 
however, about the film. The whole thing seems to spill— 


- abundant, rich and riotous—out of a bottomless box of con- 


juror’s tricks. With the help of “dubbing” on a giant scale, 
grand opera voices appear to issue from the lips of ballet 
dancers such as Moira Shearer, Ludmilla Tcherina, Leonide 
Massine and Robert Helpmann, and the artists are even 
credited with sufficient breath to sing as they whirl about; a 
very startling bit of magic. The visual pattern continually shifts 
and re-settles, like the glass shards peeped at through the hole 
in a kaleidoscope. Some of the momentarily contrived glimpses 
are beautiful—I still remember a few of the exactly used 
primrose yellows, and in one scene a dazzling white knot on a 


.curtain—and some of them are really gruesome. The dis- 


memberment of the Doll, for instance, with Moira Shearer’s 
wonderful eyes apparently blinking from a decapitated head, 
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is apt to provide a sickening shock, by adding contemporary 
point to a blunt Gothic horror. 

It would be stupid to pretend that Tales of Hoffmann is not 
an audacious and important enterprise. Whether it seems to 
be a successful enterprise is a matter of individual taste and 
temperament. My own attitude towards it was one of admira- 
. tion without warmth; it engaged my mind, but never my 
affection. I brought away—and how glad I was to get out into 
the free air and sunlight!—a sense of size, opulence, giddy 
speed, colour (sometimes soft and sometimes gaudy), grimacing 
close-ups, heavy maquillage, vitality, vulgarity, and one supreme 
good—the music, which cannot be faulted at any point. 

Helped by the firm, round singing of Robert Rounseville, a 
Hoffmann who is really doing what he seems to be doing (both 
act and use his own voice), and played by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham, Offenbach's 
music blossoms under the sort of treatment it deserves on the 
opera stage and seldom gets; revealing a score that has plenty 
of good things in it, besides the Barcarolle. 


* * 


Captain Horatio Hornblower, R.N., is a combination of British 
and American enterprise. It was made in this country by a - 
Hollywood company, from a script adapted by the author, 
C. S. Forester, from three of his Hornblower novels. It packs 
into a couple of crowded hours the adventures of a British 
sea-dog, who has become almost as popular a legendary figure ` 
as D'Artagnan or Robin Hood, in his naval engagements 
during the wars against Napoleon; first in Pacific waters with 
the Spanish 60-gunner El Natividad, and later in a running fight 
off the harbour of La Teste with four French ships of the line. 

There were many raised eyebrows in England when it was 
first announced that an American actor, Gregory Peck, had 
been cast for the part of Hornblower. This was preposterous, 
people said. À foreigner couldn't be expected to get under the 
skin of a British sea captain. The film wouldn't be in the least 
like Forester's Hornblower. But events have proved the doubters 
to be wrong. Mr. Peck not only gets under the skin of the 
character, but wears his uniform—a very rare thing in actors— 
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as though he had lived in it, and creased it to his body, and 
sweated in it, and shivered in it, through a long career of 
active service. And the film is almost exactly like Forester's 
Hornblower. To my mind, at least, it's fine. 

The choice of Hollywood's Virginia Mayo as the Duke of 
Wellington's sister, who comes aboard the Captain's ship with 
a permanent wave, eleven changes of day dress, and two 
beguiling nightgowns, is not quite such a happy one; but I 
don't think we should cavil too much at this flight of fancy, 
for Miss Mayo is at least a picture, even if she does not suggest 
a portrait. There are many British stars who would have looked 
less charming, and whose acting would have been every whit 
as weak. | 

The main merit of Captain Hornblower is that it renews a 
vigour that has been largely lost in pictures. This sort of rousing, 
outdoor adventure story is one of the things at which the 
cinema excels. The medium is splendidly fitted to action on 
the grand scale; to movements of large bodies and immense 
crowds; stampedes, storms, charges, hurly-burly. We do not 
see them as often as we used to in the good old days, when the 
motion picture was younger and livelier, and producers 
bothered more about effects and less about Causes. We have 
been shut up too long in airless rooms, listening to confidential 
conversations about complexes; and I think we shall all feel 
the better for this bit of exercise; the hustle and the bustle and 
the holiday at sea. 


x K * 


And now I must confess to a purely personal predilection for 
a homely little film called The Galloping Major. This is described 
as “‘a fairy-tale about horse-racing," but the description is an 
euphemism. The film is absurd; it is preposterous; itis a whopper 
of an impossibility. 

It postulates the adventures of a number of ordinary people 
—householders, shopkeepers, workers, children—in a quiet 
backwater somewhere in London’s N.W. postal district, who 
club together to buy a racehorse, find they have bought the 
wrong one, and decide to make the best of a bad bargain. 
"Father's Folly” may be a sad nag who refuses to run, but at 
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least he will jump when sufficiently startled, and so he is 
entered for the Grand National instead of the Derby. The film 
shows how this gentle and contemplative beast—an obvious 
relation of Ferdinand the Bull—is renamed after his new 
owner, a retired major who keeps a local pet-shop (Basil 
Radford), is trained in the heart of London, lost on the eve of 
the big race, discovered with a film unit on location, rushed to 
Aintree with the help of the County Constabulary, the Press 
and the B.B.C., and stampeded into winning a race in which 
every other horse is down or out before the last fence, with Mr. 
Radford on his back, panting and blowing. 

In many ways the film is rough-and-ready, and one feels that 
every penny spent on it had to do the work of a shilling, and 
every actor employed in it was required to fill the place of 
half-a-dozen. There are numerous weaknesses in the produc- 
tion. Crowds of eager racegoers tumble out of coaches that 
were manifestly unfilled as they tore along the roads to Aintree. 
The cast, from leads to bit players, were apparently engaged 
for the duration, and accordingly impressed to appear at every 
possible opportunity, so that one gets the suggestion "that the 
people of Hampstead bad nothing else to do but hold meetings, 
visit stables, watch trial gallops, and attend races. 

But The Galloping Major has so much real kindness and 
observation, as well as humour in it, that I believe it will 
induce a corresponding kindness in the customer; and few 
people should refuse a warm greeting to a little picture that 
makes shift with such small capital and such great heart. 
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THE OLD *FOUDROYANT" 


By Davin GUNSTON 


T is not often that a relic of our past can be used in such a 
J recta fashion for the training and character-building of 

the citizens of the future as is the case with the old frigate 
Foudroyant. She is now serving at Portsmouth as a Holiday 
Training Ship for young people of both sexes and currently 
the object of a £60,000 national appeal for funds. Instead of 
lingering on as a dead museum-piece, a decaying ruin too 
costly to keep afloat, she is in fine fettle, a living centre of work 
and fun designed to offer young people first-class physical and 
moral training through seamanship and peaceful camaraderie. 
Every spring and summer hundreds of boys and girls go down 
to Portsmouth to spend all-too-short weeks aboard this fine 
old wooden wall, to submit to strict sea discipline, yet to enjoy 
themselves immensely, and to return to drab town homes 
refreshed and invigorated by the experience. 

When the old Implacable was scuttled in 1949 the loss of such 
a grand old lady of the sea tended to overshadow the more 
encouraging news that her smaller companion-ship, the 
Foudroyant, was to carry on alone the good work done in pre- 
war years by both vessels. Fortunately the 1934-year-old 
frigate emerged from an inevitable period of wartime neglect 
in far better shape than the ex-French man-o’-war, and it was 
found possible to restore her both above and below the water- 
line in such a way that she promises at least another half 
century of useful service. As the oldest wooden ship still 
afloat, 1t is a marvel that she should be so well preserved, and 
that she can comfortably accommodate about a hundred 
youngsters and offer them a unique kind of holiday training. 

Apart from her youth work, so valuable in these days of 
juvenile delinquency, it is as a ship as well that the Foudroyant 
lays claim on the country to-day. Apart from the land-berthed 
Victory, still the Mecca of countless sightseers every year, she 
is the sole survivor of Britain’s striking old sailing navy, and 
in spite of her French-sounding name, she is, unlike the 
Implacable, a wholly British ship. She is a fine, well-designed, 
well-built vessel, and her history, if less spectacular-than that 
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of Nelson's famous flagship, is equally interesting and revealing. 
Although not normally open to public inspection, she is worth 
a glance from the thousands of tourists from all parts of the 
world who inspect the Victory. The trim little frigate is now 
permanently moored just inside the narrow mouth of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, over on the Gosport side, and excellent views 
of her can be obtained from the passing ferry-boats. She 
deserves to be better known, both for her story and her present 
exciting work. 

She. was built in the old East India Company's Dock at 
Bombay and launched in 1817 as H.M.S. Trincomalee. Her 
builders were a Parsee family famed for their skill as ship- 
builders, and their superb craftsmanship needs no proof when 
one sees her lightly riding the harbour swell to-day. They built 
her mainly of stout teak, fastening her timbers together with 
wooden pegs and bolts of beautiful red copper, some as long as 
2 feet. When I went over ber during her recent renovations, 
master shipwrights from the nearby dockyard showed me such 
relics with an obvious, understandable pride. 

Her Indian origin is still evident in her well-kept figure- 
head of some long-forgotten native ruler, with his white turban 
and coffee-coloured complexion. He still looks out over the 
water, half-smilingly, and lends the ship much of her character. 
At first she was designed as a very fast and easily manceuvrable 
46-gun two-decker, probably the finest in the Royal Navy at 
that time. Some time early in her career, whilst undergoing a 
maintenance spell at Portsmouth, she was found to be in such 
good condition that Mr. Symonds, the then Surveyor of the 
Navy, ordered her to be converted from a frigate into a 24-gun 
spar-decked corvette, which meant that with her flush deck 
and lighter armament, she was even faster at sea. She served 
two successful commissions, one off the Americas and the 
West Indies, and the other in the Pacific. She appeared on the 
high seas too late to take any part in the Napoleonic conflict, 
but she did fight in the Crimean War under Captain Houston, 
when she acquitted herself well. 

When at last her sea-going days came to an end, she was 
converted into a moored naval training ship, her final berth 
being at Southampton. Eventually, like most of her kin, she 
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was found to be unfit for further official duties and was sok 
out of service by the Admiralty. It was only through the promp 
intervention of that great lover of wooden ships, the lat 
G. Wheatly Cobb (who was also instrumental in saving th. 
old Implacable from untimely destruction), that she escaped th: 
shipbreaker’s hammer. He bought her in 1912, and re-namec 
. her after the original Foudroyant, one of Nelson’s fleet, which h 
had earlier bought and lately lost in a gale off Blackpool 
Under her new name she did admirable work as a privat 
training ship at Falmouth and Milford Haven, and on Mr 
Cobb’s death was presented by his widow to the Society fo 
Nautical Research. The Society’s Implacable Committe 
decided to use the neat little vessel as an overflow ship for th 
former French warship. Now she alone remains to carry on t 
work. | 
The long years of neglect and constant contact with th 
salt water, to say nothing of German bomb damage sufferer 
in the recent war, were cleverly made good under the exper 
eye of Col. Harold Wyllie, O.B.E., the pre-war Commandin 
Officer of the training establishment. Col. Wyllie probabl 
knows more about these old ships than anyone living, an 
although he no longer finds it possible to act as C.O. whe 
the youngsters are on board, he still serves in an advisor 
capacity, and his enthusiasm and knowledge, and his wife’: 
are always available to those who carry on in his stead. 

It is not easy to imagine what the Foudroyant must hav 
looked like in her prime, when she carried a full head « 
canvas, for to-day she sits low on the water, with shortene 
masts and the minimum of rigging. But once aboard it : 
difficult not to imagine past glories. The neat decks, th 
beautifully-carved Doric style stern galleries, well preserve 
and now adorning the outsides of the officers quarters, an 
attractive black-and-white paintwork and the long woode 
gun-decks below are all basically very much as they were ove 
a century ago. 

But numerous improvements would make her old-time crew 
incredulous and envious. The permanent staff of eight officei 
and instructors and the hundred boys or girls live in conditior 
far removed from the cramped squalor of the days of the sailin 
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Rowing instruction for members of the Girls’ Nautical Training Corps—unde 
the bow of thi Foudrovant 
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navy. First-rate cooking facilities, electric light, heating stoves, 

\ lavatories and baths have been installed, the gun-decks cleared 
of cannon and tackle and fitted out with bunks and folding 
tables, while the gun-ports are now glass windows which 
ensure adequate light and air between decks. On the poop- 
head the eye quickly catches the carved inscription ““Remember 
Nelson,” and now there are a number of irreplaceable relics 
from the old Implacable on board. 

Wash-places and drying-rooms add to the creature comforts 
of the children and their tutors, but life on board is by no 
means soft and leisurely. It has always been the policy to 
insist on strict sea discipline throughout, for both sexes, and 
the whole daily routine from the moment the youngsters 
arrive to the time they leave for home is most interestingly 
based on a special adaptation of a set of Captain’s Standing 
Orders drawn up by one William Parker, when he, as a lad of 
nineteen, suddenly found himself in command of His Majesty’s 
Frigate Amazon in the Mediterranean under Nelson. 

‘This traditional atmosphere is of course intentionally 
developed, and the young folk respond to it. Indeed, even for 
the casual visitor, it is hard not to come under the spell of 
maritime tradition evident on every side. Yet there is nothing 
old-fashioned about the way the training is carried on. There 
is a complete course in general seamanship taught with models, 
blackboards and so on, and a full programme of practical 
activity like swimming, physical training, boat-work under 
power, sail and with oars, rope handling, knots, bends and 
hitches, signalling and life-saving. Considering that most of the 
boys and girls spend only one week on board, they learn a 
great deal in a short time. 

Each spell afloat ends with a gala boating display, with races 
and visits from parents and friends. The frigate’s berth in the 
harbour is ideal for such a regatta, as well as for watching the 
multifarious shipping in off-duty moments. Any interested 
young person may be accepted, although most of the trainees 
are members of various youth organizations, including the Sea 
Scouts and Sea Rangers. The children start arriving from about 
Easter each year, and certain weeks are set aside for the exclu- 
sive use of girls. The fee is only three guineas each per week, 
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and one guinea for a week-end. Many of the children ask to 
come again and again, and it says much for the value of the 
scheme that many old boys and girls, who knew both ships 
before the war, still keep in touch and admit the value of their 
holiday training. The ship's Chief Officer is himself an old 
Foudroyant boy. 

As in all such privately-sponsored schemes the impelling 
need is for a firm financial foundation, and a national appeal 
has been made for funds. At the moment about £1,200 is 
needed annually to keep up the training work, and there are 
always likely to be big bills for renovation and general main- 
tenance. Both Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
are keenly interested, and in her capacity of Gommodore of the 
Sea Rangers movement, Princess Margaret has already visited 
the ship, where she was piped aboard in true nautical fashion. 
Earl Mountbatten and Commander Douglas Fairbanks are two 
other distinguished patrons, and American interest recently 
took the very acceptable form of a grant of £5,000 from the 
Pilgrim Trust. "Ihe Foudroyant,” said Commander Fairbanks, 

“conjures up in one's mind pictures of past glories and heroisms, 
and toa romantically-minded people such as we are, it is some- 
thing to aspire to.’ 

Direct Government support is not — and the frigate 
seems likely to be kept afloat and active only by private effort. 
Suggestions have been made for a chain of similar part-time, 
"floating universities" round our coasts, with such notable 
ships as H.M.S. Amethyst. (when pensioned off) serving the 
citizens of the future. Such an idea has possibilities. It has a 
good start in the little India-built vessel at Portsmouth. 
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SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
By R. A. Scorr-JAMEs 


THE AGE OF LONGING. 

Arthur Koestler. Collins. 12s. Od. 
In reviewing an earlier book by Mr. 
Arthur Koestler in Britain To-day I remarked 
that he is one of the few English-writing 
novelists whose novels are compact of 
ideas; that the plot depends on action of 
an intellectual kind. There was passionate 
intensity in Darkness at Noon, but the 
passion sprang from the clash of ideas. 
There was spirited adventure in Thieves in 
the Night, but interest depended on intel- 
lectual understanding of the combatants. 
It was Mr. Koestler’s strength in those 
books that he, the novelist, stood aloof 
from his persons, and invited us to watch 
their struggles. 

The Age of Longing is equally concerned 
with ideas, but we no longer feel that the 
author is detached from his theme. It is a 
picture of almost unmitigated intellectual 
despair, and he seems to share it. In his 
own life, as we know, he has been through 
the experiences of Communism and of 
recantation, and is aware of the unease 
which many have suffered from the double 
experience, In this book we see all modern 
life under a dark shadow, and there is no 
gleam of light. The only person in it who 
is at all likeable, the American father of the 
neurotic heroine, Hydie, says that “there is 
nothing much wrong about the girl except 
that she lives in these messy times, this age 
of longing.” All the other characters are 
involved in this intellectual messiness 
except a few repellent ones, including the 
hero-villain Fedya, who have the one- 
track mentality and certitude which come 
from their belief in the ultimate triumph of 
the so-called “Free Commonwealth." What- 
ever remains in Fedya’s character outside 
his bigoted faith, whatever remnant there 
is of humanity, is irrelevant to his supreme 
purpose, and merely beastly. 

This is the half-human creature with 
whom the unsatisfied Hydie falls in love. 
She herself is a symbol of the contemporary 
human race, torn between regrets for the 
Christian faith which she has abandoned 
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and desire for the certitude of some other 
faith, which Fedya has. "He stood firmly 
on the solid foundations of his creed where 
others hobbled and crawled in the mire.” 
In her restlessness she is moved by the 
physical attraction of his body enhanced 
by the robustness of his faith, But she is a 
symbol. “Each time a god dies," says the 
talkative official Commanche, “there is 
trouble in History. People feel that they 
have been cheated by his promises, left 
with a dud cheque in their pocket; and 
they wil run after every charlatan who 
promises to cash it. . . . The People have 
been deprived of their only asset: the 
knowledge, or the illusion, whichever you 
like, of having an immortal soul." 

All the intellectuals and semi-intellectuals 
in this book—-and there are no other 
persons, except in the background, the dull 
and the stupid, the bourgeois and the 
masses—are shown arguing, gossiping, 
dining, swilling drinks in Paris in the year 
195... (that is to-day, or a year or two 
hence), thinking of little but their own part 
in the Movement (if they are Party men or 
fellow-travellers), or the role they will 
adopt when the “Occupation” comes, or 
the pressing ideological problem which is 
the theme of witty, caustic or bitter talk. 
Horror approaching broods over the scene. 
The poet Julien, apt in talk, describes the 
“real show" which is to follow the “re- 
hearsal.” 

The women and children are carried off 
into the wilderness and left to die. The men 
are carried into the polar night, and after a 
short time are turned into beasts. Others are 
submitted to torture or have drugs injected 
into their veins to make them bear witness 
for Him. Sons are taught to denounce their 
fathers, soldiers to betray their country, 
idealists to serve Him with heroic self- 
sacrifice. We all thought that it was only a 
kind of mass-madness, but now it has become 
evident that it is magic. 

Compromising philosophers, demented 
idealists, talkative cynics, desperate poets, 
and a neurotic symbolic heroine (so in- 
effectual that she does not even succeed in 
her attempt to kil her lover)—such is 
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modern society in the decadent world 
which Mr. Koestler depicts. There is 
poetry, rather sickly; humour, twisted; 
romance, gone sour; and scarcely a human 
being unaffected by ugly neuroses, It is 
amazingly clever, but scarcely convincing, 
if this is meant to be, a$ surely it is, a 
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picture of our world. It is one of gloom and 
despair, undiluted, unless we are to dis- 
cover a ray of light in the words of the 
talkative poet, for whom the “only hope" is 
"the emergence of a new religion, of a 
cosmic loyalty with a doctrine acceptable to 
twentieth century man." 


HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 


By SYLVA NORMAN 


HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON : 
A Study. By Nettie Palmer. Angus @ 
Robertson. 155. 

Both the writer and the subject of this 

literary study come from Australia, Mrs. 

Palmer, well-known in her country as a 

critic and essayist, recently included in her 

reminiscences of Fourteen Years a revealing if 
brief personal glimpse of her friend Henry 

Handel Richardson—a name at once 

recalling popularity that arrived late and 

left early, It is even possible that our 
youngest generation, while knowing the 
sex of both the Georges-—Sand and Eliot— 
believes vaguely that this novelist, who 
discarded the Christian name of Ethel, was 

a man. Mrs. Palmer now takes a closer 

look at her subject. 

Henry Handel Richardson's position is 
unusual. Born (in 1870) and educated in 
Melbourne, she was also, in a sense, born out 
of time. As an early or mid-Victorian her 
huge trilogy, The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, 
would have taken its place, at least in the 
matter of length, among the three-volume 
novels customary to that age. But her 
tradition is not so much Victorian as 
European; at seventeen she had left 
Australia, almost for ever, to study music 
in Leipzig. It was not lack of talent so 
much as a retiring disposition that made 
her unsuitable for a concert pianist. Litera- 
ture, calling for no physical display, 
absorbed her, and that too was to be found in 
student circles—German literature and trans- 
lations of other nineteenth-century masters. 
She clung to the Germanic tradition, and in 
all her work there is a weight and gravity 
that told both for her and against her. 

Properly speaking, Henry Handel 
Richardson was not, nor aimed to be, a 
professional novelist. Congenially married 
to a professor, she had no urgent need to 


write for bread. She wrote when and how 
she pleased and as slowly as her natural 
powers dictated. Then, too, she prided 
herself on the absence of fictitious situations, 
Where, then, did she find the events and 
characters for her few long novels, scattered 
as these are over the years? 

This is the question Mrs. Palmer tackles 
in her analysis of each novel. She gives 
just enough biographical material to 
illustrate her argument that the author's 
experiences in early life lay behind all she 
afterwards wrote. Of the best-known novels, 
Maurice Guest depicts the student life of 
Leipzig, and its disappointed hero is very 
much herself with a change of sex. Richard 
Mahony, that long-drawn story of an 
Australian colonist, pictures her own 
father who had emigrated, failed, reverted 
to his profession of medicine and, like the 
hero of the trilogy, tottered into madness. 

It may seem a bold thing to have 
written sympathetically and repeatedly of 
failures, True, the theme had its fashion 
in the England of the twenties, but this 
hardly touched her; she was rooted away 
back in a previous era where she followed 
the spiritual drama of Goethe and Ibsen 
rather than the expansionist Victorian 
chronicle of success. Her own abandonment 
of music may well have led to an under- 
standing of these broken men. Her books, 
too, fell on barren ground, until suddenly 
the third and most deeply tragic of the 
Mahony trilogy, Ultima Thule, had an 
astonishing success. H. H. R. leapt into fame 
then in America and England, though, as 
Mrs. Palmer points out, half the book’s 
significance went for nothing in the absence 
of the first two volumes, These were out of 
print. 

To-day, again, it is hard enough to find 
them or, in a busy life, to read through all 
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their detail. Mrs. Palmer is not afraid on 
occasion to compare her author with the 
European giants of literature, because her 
work was built on the grand scale. Instead 
of expansive power, though, she could fall 
into the fault of overcrowding. If Henry 
Handel Richardson remains in some 
measure a failure, it is the failure of a giant 
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effort, head and shoulders above many a 
neat success. Mrs. Palmer's excellently 
balanced critical study may prove less an 
introduction than a substitute. But a useful 
companion volume is Myself When Young— 
H. H. R.’s unfinished autobiography, pub- 
lished in 1948, two years after her death. 
That is an easy and appealing book. 


LAWRENCE AS A RELIGIOUS WRITER 
By KATHLEEN RAINE 


D. H. LAWRENCE. By Anthony 

` West. English Novelists Series. Barker. 
6s. 

D. H. LAWRENCE AND HUMAN 
EXISTENCE. By Father William 
Tiverton. Rockliff. 125. 6d. 

Even after Richard Aldington’s biography 

published last year, there is certainly room 

for a life of D. H. Lawrence written with a 

clearer realization of the motives that 

activated Lawrence than any, that has yet 
appeared. Mr. West's book is the more 
disappointing. He has boiled down the 
well-known facts to a colourless record of 
changes of address; he points out only the 
negative side of virtually all the loves and 
friendships (respecting Lawrence's marriage 
however) of a man who enjoyed more 
intense and profound human relationships 
than perhaps any writer of his generation; 
devotes page after page to enumerating 

Lawrence's failures as a short-story writer 

and novelist, with abundant quotations of 

Lawrence at his worst, and concludes with 

a chapter enlarging upon Dr. Edith 

Sitwell’s faccurate enough" assessment of 

Lawrence as the "Jaeger poet," whatever 

that may be. 

Yet Mr. West obviously admires Law- 
rence and takes his greatness for granted; 
he is extremely perceptive of the detailed 
beauty of his prose. But the total impression 
left by the book is, like Richard Aldington's, 
derogatory. 

The fundamental reason for this, I 
suspect, is that Mr. West does not perceive 
‘clearly enough wherein Lawrence’s great- 
ness lies. He applies the test of "art," 
whatever that  is—the old-fashioned 
hedonistic esthetic. of significant form, 
perhaps—and by that standard discovers 
only that Lawrence has written some 


perfect short stories. He calls him a “religi- 
ous" writer, but never makes it clear 
that he understands wherein Lawrence's 
approach to human existence is religious. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, it is not to the 
representative of an enlightened younger 
generation, but to a priest of the Christian 
Church that we must look for a truer under- 
standing of Lawrence's real meaning. 
Father Tiverton not only recognizes the 
religious motive in Lawrence as a fact; he 
understands exactly wherein Lawrence 
was a religious prophet. 

Father Tiverton's book, with a foreword 
by T. S. Eliot, is the best critical writing 
on Lawrence that has appeared since 
Aldous Huxley. His scale of values is 
clearly much nearer to Lawrence's own 
than are the values of secular emancipation. 
Indeed Lawrence was a defender, always, 
of marriage, not of free love, still less of 
promiscuity: only his criterion of marriage 
was not legality, but the reality of the 
relationship itself. The reason why Law- 
rence came to the conclusion that the 
Christian Church has been the safeguard of 
true marriage is not that the Church 
enforces binding unions, but because it 
places marriage on a sacramental basis. 
This is the sort of precise reason why 
Lawrence is a religious writer, and why 
Father Tiverton understands him better 
than Mr. West. The Church has too often 
blighted sexual love as sinful, but it has 
never degraded it, like our contemporary 
popular Freudians and Marxists, to the 
order of mere physiology, and neither did 
Lawrence. Sex, for him, was, or should be, 
in the religious sense, sacramental. 

Significantly enough, it is Father Tiver- 
ton, also, who most perceptively defends 
Lawrence as an artist, for he sees the 
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relation of a work of art to a philosophic 
or moral belief. When Lawrence says that 
“the essential function of art is moral," he 
is affirming that morality and art are one 
thing, not two. “Morality is that delicate 
for ever trembling and changing balance 
between me and my circumambient uni- 
verse, which precedes and accompanies a 
true relatedness.” The expression of this 
total experience (Mr. West also points out 
this totality of Lawrence’s observations of a 
situation) is the work of art, and Father 
Tiverton observes the parallel with the 
Existentialists. In this sense, every work of 
art has its implicit moral statement, and 
the true moral of a work of art may differ 
from its explicit moral (which is one reason 
why many well-meaning writers on religion 
are not religious writers in the sense Law- 
rence was). Lawrence's moral purpose—to 
write about the unconscious forces that 
operate through man, rather than about 
the conscious individuality of men and 
women--created a new artistic form appro- 
priate to its requirements. Father Tiverton 
truly says that the effect of Lawrence and 
Joyce on the art of the novel has been 
decisive—they have made it impossible for 
their successors to write according to the 
old pattern hereafter. This phenomenon of 
a new moral purpose producing its proper 
form has made up the whole history of art 
since the dawn of time, and the attempt to 
abstract the esthetic from the moral motive 
is à very recent heresy—or should one say 
that zstheticism is one kind of morality, of 
a particularly sterile kind. 

Father Tiverton relates Lawrence’s pro- 
phetic judgments on England, and even his 
otherwise puzzling leaning towards some- 
thing like fascism at one time, to the same 
religious source. He defended an organic, 
as against a mechanistic society, and 
condemned the ‘“‘din-din-dinning of Board 
Schools, books, cinemas, clergymen, the 
whole nation and human consciousness 
hammering on material prosperity above 
all things" until *even the farm labourer 
to-day is psychologically a town-bird.” His 
search for the Dark Gods, who, like Blake’s 
“Giants who formed this world into its 
sensual existence, and who now seem to 
live in it in chains” led him beyond sexual 
love or social theory to look for the divine 
source itself—perhaps on a wild-goose 
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chase, looking for the vital gods in Australia, 
Ceylon, and New Mexico, each time to 
find a new disillusionment. But Lawrence 
never doubted that the source of the 
organic life of man and society can only be 
God. 

For him the question was, not whether 
God exists—that he never doubted—but 
how to establish a vital relationship with 
the divine Being. Father Tiverton regrets 
Lawrence's ignorance of Christian eschato- 
logy. But Lawrence’s judgment on the 
Christian Church, as he found it in England 
and elsewhere, was direct and intuitive, 
and much of his criticism was (as Father 
Tiverton freely admits) very much to the 
point. The Church is what it is in living 
reality, not what it is in dogma. It is his im- 
plicit realization that the Church must meet 
such a vital test as Lawrence applies that 
makes one respect Father Tiverton's point 
of view. His book remains the most just, 
understanding, and essential criticism of 
Lawrence that I have read, and is a timely 
reminder that the Church can sometimes 
be on the side of the angels. 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Sarah Gertrude Millin. Constable. 
205. 

For a quarter of a century Mrs. Millin's 

book on The South Africans has been well 

known as a lively and penetrating study of 
the history and problems of her country. 

It is some indication. of the immense 

changes which have taken place in South 

Africa that instead of a post-war revision 

of it she has had to write an almost com- 

pletely new book. Although much larger 
than its predecessor, the present work 
follows a similar pattern: the first half 
being devoted to the history, social life and 
politics of the country, the second to dis- 
cussions of the national and racial groups 
which compose it. It is the latter part, 
including essays on the Afrikaners, English, 

Jews, Indians, Half-castes and Kaffirs, 

which the general reader will find particu- 

larly interesting. 

Mrs. Millin writes with great authority 
and close personal knowledge of South 
African affairs, which she has spent most 
of her life-time studying. She also writes 
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in a staccato, colourful, impressionistic 
style, which—once the reader gets used to 
it—serves well to express the complex and 
turbulent themes of which she writes. If 
at times it leads to over-statement, that 
must be forgiven in return for the verve 
and imagination which it lends to her 
story. 

Although not without prejudices, since 
none could hope to be in pondering so 
tangled a skein as the development of 
modern South. Africa, Mrs. Millin succeeds 
brilliantly in giving a well-balanced and 
sympathetic analysis of such matters as the 
relations between Indians and Africans, 
between Afrikaners and English, and 
between all of them and the many varieties 
of mixed breeds. Although recurring to the 
policy of Apartheid in her reflections, she 
does not decide for or against it. Her 
purpose is, indeed, descriptive and explana- 
tory rather than polemical: and although 
this purpose is fulfilled so admirably, it is a 
weakness of the book that so much insight 
issues in so little concrete indication of any 
way out of the many overlapping dilemmas 
confronting not only South Africans but all 
other nations with a stake in the future of 
that entrancing but exasperating country. 
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BRITISH BALLERINA 


FONTEYN Impressions of a 
Ballerina. By William Chappell. 
Rocklhff. 21s. 


Mr. Chappel wil be known to many 
ballet-goers as the designer of the decor and 
costumes for Les Patineurs and Les Rendez- 
vous, In this book—his second—he has not 
attempted a biography of Margot Fonteyn, 
but because, as he confesses, he has a 
respectful aversion to dates and statistics 
has written a series of eleven essays in 
which appreciation of his subject is 
pleasantly combined with autobiography 
and personal opinion. 

The author of a book about Miss 
Fonteyn—in chronology as well as in the 
affections of her public Britain's first prima 
ballerina assoluta—has to choose between the 
temptation to write popular panegyric on 
the one hand and the desire of an intelligent 
artist to write a technical and critical 
study on the other. Mr. Chappell has both 
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From “Fonteyn” 


yielded to temptation and gratified desire 
by producing a book in which the honest 
and  practical—and even the slightly 
satirical—give à welcome astringency to the 
gossipy and the frivolous and the decorative. 

At his first meeting with Fonteyn—then 
a child of fourteen brought up in Surrey 
and Shanghai—at the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
School Mr. Chappell was not, he candidly 
admits, greatly impressed by her possibilities 
as a fine dancer. Neither, it seems, was 


` the girl herself—indeed, it is one of the 


pleasures of this book to meet so 
modest and level-headed a ballerina as 
Miss Fonteyn appears to be. And un- 
spectacular devotion to her spectacular job 
is the most striking impression that she 
makes in the other glimpses that Mr. 
Chappell .gives us of her career from corps 
de ballet to leading roles in England, Italy, 
France, and America. 

The wish to stiffen rhapsody with realism, 
noticeable in Mr. Chappell’s text, can also 
be seen in Cecil Beaton’s photographs. In 
these the lyric beauty of Miss Fonteyn’s 
appearance and poses is always seen against a 
prosaic background of back-stage machinery. 
The book contains a selection of the 
author’s spirited and graceful drawings. 
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TWO FRENCHMEN 


TWO FRENCHMEN. By David 

Thomson. Cresset Press. 125. 6d. 
In 1940, Laval and de Gaulle, Dr. Thom- 
son's two Frenchmen, were faced with a 
choice which became familiar at one time 
or another, in one degree or another, to a 
great many men in Europe. Dr. 'Thomson 
fairly poses the question to which they gave 
opposite answers: 


What, in the face of stark military defeat 
which leaves one's country helpless before 
the invader, is the duty of the true patriot? 


His book offers no decisive answer, but it 
does make plain, perhaps unintentionally, 
one feature of the problem which may 
well render it for ever unanswerable. The 
choice which confronted Laval and de 
Gaulle is one with which no Englishman 
has been confronted for many centuries, 
familiar though it is to the experience of 
many Europeans. This means two things: 
first, that English is practically the only 
language in which the question can be 
studied with complete absence of passion; 
secondly, that no Englishman studying it 
can have the faintest conception at first 
hand of the experiences he is writing 
about. 

Dr. Thomson’s book shows both these 
characteristics. It is written so dispassion- 
ately that no reader could confidently 
declare which of the two men commands 
more of his sympathy or less of his admira- 

“tion; but perhaps Laval, having the 
advantage of being judicially executed, 
comes slightly the better out of the story than 
de Gaulle. On the other hand, this detach- 
ment which is so admirably academic in the 
best sense, sometimes leads Dr. Thomson 
into an almost pedantic precision in com- 
paring and contrasting the two characters, 
Though. he will not admit either of them 
to be typical of anybody but themselves, 
the antitheses are so sharply drawn and the 
morals so neatly pointed at every stage that 
the completed picture suggests as much a 
fable of La Fontaine as a parallel biography 
in the manner of Plutarch. The picture is 
dexterously drawn, but it is without 
colour and depth for the same reason that 
it is free from passion: because Dr. Thomson 
is not a continental. 

It is also not without faults of detail. 
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Some of the narrative is obscurely phrased 
and capable of misinterpretation. For 
instance, the account of the Free French 
intervention in the Levant could be mis- 
taken to mean that General Catroux 
entered Syria in 1940 instead of 1941; and 
the account of Laval’s last two years seems 
to support a chronology of events in 1945 
with references dated 1944. Moreover, the 
list of successes ascribed to the Vichy 
Government of France “alone of the 
defeated countries” is grossly unjust to 
other parts of Europe, where less sophisti- 
cated people than the Vichy leaders 
achieved far more in retaining their real 
independence with far less of the sickening 
facade of collaboration. 


C. M. WOODHOUSE 


MR. COWARD'S STORIES 


STAR QUALITY. By Noel Coward. 

Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

The interest of these short stories lies in the 
way Mr. Coward applies his gifts to his 
experience. His shrewd characterization of 
the clashing personalities of leading lady 
and young director of a new play in the 
title story, or of the British film actor who 
accidentally reaches stardom in Hollywood, 
is supported by brilliantly revealing dia- 
logue and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
respective backgrounds. His sentimental 
contrast between a devoted couple showing 
the flag on a South Sea atoll and a bored 
Society woman is too well drawn not to be 
effective. The roué meeting his mistress after 
20 years and oblivious of the change in his 
appearance provides a butt for Mr. 
Coward's fancy as delightful in the reading 
as one feels it was in the telling. 

He has taken no great pains to master 
the short story form. He is sometimes over- 
emphatic, and likes to be discursive—the 
lady travelling by air to Jamaica spends 
altogether too long taking off. In spite of 
“twists in the tail" the stories have a habit 
of just stopping when maximum interest is 
aroused in his characters. But the book has 
a highly individual stamp. And it is studded 
with sharply pointed descriptions that recall 
the stage directions to such early successes 
as The Vortex and Easy Virtue. 


RUPERT JARDINE 
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THE NEW SLAVERY 


LIBERTIES OF THE MIND. By 

Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 
In this collection of essays, Mr. Charles 
Morgan examines the insidious attack on 
personal liberty which has developed 
during the present century under the cover 
of equalitarianism. Starting from his belief, 
founded on such examples as the trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, that a new form of 
mind control by physical means is in 
process of being developed, he proceeds to 
the more subtle diminutions of mental 
freedom which threaten the individual in 
countries like our own. In the growing 
habit of uncritical acceptance of limitations 


on freedom, he sees a dangerous dulling’ 


of the mind which may ultimately lay us 
open to the kind of tyranny caricatured by 
Mr. Orwell in 1984. The most urgent task 
of our time is a re-examination of the ideas 
of liberty and progress in the light of man's 
status as a spiritual being. It 1s our sub- 
servience to material and numerical 
standards which threaten to destroy the 
civilized world. 

This conception of the value of the 
individual is, of course, the core of our 
resistance to Communism, and in various 
forms is expressed by nearly all distinguished 
publicists of the Western world. Mr: 
Morgan’s personal approach is aristocratic, 
romantic and perhaps a little tinged with 
nostalgia for a more comfortable world. 
Does he sufficiently recognize that many 
of our privileges have been justly sacrificed ? 
Yet though one is bound, nowadays, to be 
made a little uncomfortable by assumptions 
of superiority, this reaction is partly con- 
ventional and false. The doctrine of equali- 
tarianism has blinded us to qualitative 
differences which are inherent in human 
nature and which it is right to preserve. 
On this point, Mr. Morgan’s discussion of 
Maritain and his doctrine of “fruitful 
inequality” is apposite and illuminating. 
It is, indeed, as Mr. Morgan suggests, the 
current confusion between crude equali- 
tarianism and the just claim of each man to 
a life in accordance with his capacities 
which makes us a potential prey to majorities 
who end by enslaving themselves. 


Marre HANNAH 
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Frontispiece to “Ashes to Ashes” 


ASHES TO ASHES. By Rex Warner 
and Lyle Blair. Macgibbon & Kee. 
6s. 

A post-mortem in the form of correspon- 

dence on the cricket Test series between 

England and Australia in 1950-51. Mr. 

Blair, representing Australia, scores freely, 

while Mr. Warner for England maintains a 

rather desperate defence. The book con- 

cludes with a serious examination of the 
organization of first-class cricket in England. 

Mr. Blair makes the position look much 

worse than most English followers of the 

game would care to admit. He condemns 

“the dictatorship” of the M.C.C., and Mr. 

Warner agrees with him, 


THE FACE OF INNOCENCE. By 
William Sansom. Hogarth. tos. 6d. 
What is the mystery of Eve? The narrator 
in Mr. Sansom’s new novel sets out to 
discover this, partly to help his friend 
Harry, who has just married her, but 
privately because his own feelings have 
been involved ever since meeting her. His 
investigation has all the excitement of a 
“crime puzzle.” Eve's life of half-fantasy 
gives way, when all three are on holiday 
in the South of France, to a reality too 
powerful for any of them. An excursion 
further afield to Tunis is abruptly curtailed, 
to be followed by near-tragedy in Harry’s 
house in Surrey. The construction of this 
novel is excellent, and Mr. Sansom is at 


50 
his best in drawing the reader into the 
mixed motives of the narrator, and the 


guilty interest and ultimate deep concern 
aroused in him by Eve. 


BARRIE AND THE KAILYARD 
SCHOOL. By George Blake. Barker. 
6s. 

At the end of last century the Kailyard 

(cabbage-patch) school of Scottish novelists 

were not only best-sellers in Britain and 

America, but were treated respectfully by 

serious reviewers. To-day—with the excep- 

tion of Barrie, who fortunately turned to 
playwriting—they are unread and almost 
unreadable. Many Scots bitterly resent the 
sentimental picture of rural communities 
composed of quaint characters which they 
popularized as a portrait of Scotland. In 
this lively volume Mr. Blake gives them 
short shrift as writers, but makes an interest- 
ing study of them as an episode in the 
cultural history of Scotland and England. 

URANIA. By Ruth Pitter. Cressett 
Press. ros. Od. 

Readers of English poetry who do not 

already know the lovely, imaginative, tense 

work of Ruth Pitter should take the 
opportunity of discovering it in its quin- 
tessence in this volume, selected by herself 
from the three published volumes of her 
more “serious verse." Miss Pitter is not 
among those usually described as “modern” 
poets. But she is no imitator of established 
styles. Her verse, restrained yet often 
passionate, sensitive in diction, strong in 
imagery, belongs to this or to any time. 

Here is poetry much of which will surely 

last. But there are many others of her 

serious poems which deserve to stand with 
those here included; and also there are 
three volumes of exquisite light verse. 


SELECTED REPRINTS 


The Phoenix Library has reappeared in its 
original format with an attráctive new 
binding and over a dozen titles including 
some outstanding novels written between 
the two wars:— Virginia Woolf's Mrs. 
Dalloway, V. Sackville West's All Passion 
Spent, Fr. Rolfe’s Hadrian VII (double 
volume), and Sylvia Townsend Warner's 
Lolly Willowes.—Chatto & Windus, Each 5s. 
Double volumes, 7s. 6d. - 
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H.R.H. Princess GuNpEMEY or DAHOMEY 
Wood Engraving by R. A. GARNETT from “ The 
Sailor's Return” by Davin GARNETT. Reissued 
in the Phoenix Library, Chatto. 55. 
LONDON: THE NORTHERN 
REACHES. By Robert Colville. 
County Books. Hale. 155. 
This account of Northern London includes 
regions as diverse socially as Hampstead 
and Somers Town, St. Marylebone and 
Tufnell Park. The author mentions a con- 
siderable number of interesting structures 
in the course of his work, such as the North 
London Termini, Kenwood, the Caledonian 
Market, Lords and Pentonville Prison, 
though little attempt is made at archi- 
tectural analysis. He has a pleasing affection 
for the Royal Chapel of St. Katharine—an 
early essay in nineteenth century Gothic— 
and his unease at its desuetude should now 
be put at rest, since it has been granted 
to the Danish Church, Frequent illustrations 
illuminate the text. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF LON- 
DON. Edited by William Kent. 
Illustrated. Revised Edition. Dent. 20s. 

The first edition of this comprehensive and 

discriminating book was deservedly praised 

when it appeared in 1937. The admirable 
section on City Churches alone would 
have made a distinguished book. It has 
been brought up to date in the same spirit 
of exact fact and loving inquiry. Blitz tells 
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Summer and 
Autumn Flowers 
Constance Spry 


Described in the light of her unique 
knowledge from both decorative and 
gardening points of view, this book by 
the author of Flower Decoration (8th 
Impression), etc., contains a magnificent 
new series of flower arrangements with 
24 pages of full-colour plates, and 12 
in Monochrome. Crown 4to. 21s. net 
Prospectus post free 


Sweet Cork of Thee 
Robert Gibbings 


‘In a sense a continuation of Lovely is the 
Lee,’ says its famous author-artist. This 
new book opens up for us the little 
known county of Cork and beauty spots 
of Kerry and beyond, taking us to the 
heart of the country and its people. 


With 75 wood engravings and coloured 
frontispiece by the author. 16s. net 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Publishers: j. M. DENT AND SONS LTD. 
10-13 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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By 
HESKETH HUBBARD 


President, The Royal Society 
of British Artists 
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CECIL HEPWORTH’S 
Autobiography 
Came the Dawn 


The Hepworth Story is the story of British 
films, from pioneer to ‘talkie’ days: of the 
primitive 40-second films shown to frenzied 
audiences: of famous stars happy to earn 
half-a-guinea a day: of Walton Studios 
films for the whole world from Rover to 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye: allis remembered in 
this fascinating ‘life’ | 

(82” x 58".) 25 page plates and 30 draw- 
ings. 165. net 


RAM GOPAL and 
SEROZH DADACHANSI 


Indian Dancing 


The foremost exponent of this most ancient 
art provides for the Western reader the first 
popular guide to appreciation and under- 
standing: with many lovely plates. ~ 


(10” x 64”) 16s. net 


CHARLES CLARE'S 


J. M. W. Turner 
His Life and Work 


The British Painters Series has been gener- 
ously described by Professor Thomas 
Bodkin as ‘an important public service.’ 
This book completely fills this description, 
since there appears to be no other account 
in print of Turner’s life and work. To the 
30,000-word biography are added over 40 
illustrations (four in colour). 


(10" x 7y.) 185. net 


R. O. DUNLOP, R.A. 
Painting for Pleasure 


This book suggests how you can express—- 
and enjoy—yourself in paint—oil or water 
colour—-and pastel. It sets out to develop 
latent aptitude, and gives expert advice for 
the beginner's palette and equipment. 

(717. x 4X") Fully illustrated, including 
colour plates. 8s. 6d. net 


GODFREY TREASE’S 
Enjoying Books 


An exciting book for young people (12-16 
years), for teachers and librarians: the latest 
addition to the Excursions Series, in which 
a famous author provides a finger-post to 
the pleasure of a lifetime—the enjoyment of 
books and reading. 160 pp., with many 
pages of plates. 


(Y x 5") Ts. 6d. net 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 
38 William IV Street, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C.2 
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‘a story: and records the losses. South Bank 
.describes what preceded and accompanies 


. as visitors. 


:surprising Omissions. 


the Festival of Britain. The Palace of West- 


.minster ends with the new House of Com- 


mons. A book to delight Londoners as well 


i 


DOMO GALLERY OF 
CONDUCTORS. By Donald Brook. 
Rookliff. 16s. 


A series, of sketches, not wholly uncritical, 


' -of the careers and activities of three dozen 
g Orchestral conductors. A few facts of a 
_ personal character give a discreet flavour of 


intimaoy to the accounts of triumphs on 
the rostrum. Although Mr. Brook does not 
pretend to be all-inclusive, there are some 
Fritz Busch, Roger 
Désormiéres and Hermann Scherchen are 
three names that come to mind. 


"THE FASCINATION OF RAIL- 


WAYS. By Roger Lloyd. Allen & 

Unwin. 125. Od. | 
.Although Mr. Lloyd starts by admitting 
‘that the fascination of railways cannot be 


SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1938 
Volume II 
The Crisis over Czechoslovakia, 
- January to September, 1938 


By R. G. D. LAFFAN, revised by 
V. M. TOYNBEE and P. E. BAKER 


- With an Introduction by 
A. J. TOYNBEE 


gos. net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS ^ — 
1939—1946 
Volume I 
. March—September, 1939 


Selected and edited by Members of 
the Survey Department, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs 
50s. net. 
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explained, he goes on.to write such an 
entertaining book that in the end he 
justifies his claim that it can perhaps be 
communicated. The fascination is frankly 
influenced by nostalgia—the steam engine 
is at the heart of it and Mr. Rogers “would 
not'cross the.road to look at an electric 
train,” While conceding the Diesel loco- 
motive, the attraction of novelty, he' refuses 
to believe that little boys of the future will 
eagerly watch “innumerable repetitions of 
elongated and rectangular boxes - on 
wheels.” Not that all railway énthusiasts 
are schoolboys: the predominant types, it 
appears, are the clergy, dons, school- 
masters, artists, organists and composers. ; 


CORNISH HARBOURS. By Roland 
Roddis. Christopher Johnson. 10s. 6d. 
A book by .an enthusiast. Mr. Roddis, 
though not a Cornishman, has lived and 
worked .for many years in Cornwall, 
notably’ as Port Executive’ Officer of 
Penryn. His travels about the county 
developed in him a special interest in 
Cornwall’s harbours, and in particular the 
older ones, many of which have fallen into 
disuse through neglect. In his book he 
deals with each harbour in turn, sketching 
its history, interviewing harbourmasters 
and old fishermen. He gives the impression 
that our predecessors were intensely alive 
to the importance of harbours. Excellent 
photographs by Donald Payne. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN THE 
THEATRE, 1949-50. ' Longmans 
Green. for the British Council. 3s. 6d. 

This survey covers what has probably beer 

the most promising year of theatrica 

achievement since the war, notably in thi 
revival of poetic drama and the remarkabk 
development of the Stratford company 

The most provocative contribution i 

Tyrone Guthrie’s note on Shakespearear 

production, and special attention is paid ti 

The Cocktail Party and the plays of Christophe 

Fry. The range extends to articles on stag: 

design and the’ ballet, and the text i 

generously illustrated with stills and severe 

fine stage settings in colour. Such a reviex 
has a special value in these days when ther 


.is no serious publication devoted to crit? 


cism of the theatre in all its aspects. 
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ALMOST EVERY ITEM of news: nowadays from the British colonial 
territories in Africa, the Caribbean, and elsewhere in both hemispheres 
bears witness to an accelerating tempo of economic and constitutional 
development. For that reason it is imperative that the character of the 
problems involved in colonial development to-day be fully and widely 
understood. 


The Times Review of the British Colonies, which appears on the first 

Tuesday in March, June, September and December, is addressed to 

everybody directly connected with the affairs of the colonial territories 
and to all who seek to know more about them. 


The first issue, published last March, was read by a large public at home 
and reached almost every part of the world. The June issue resumes the 
commentary on colonial affairs during the preceding quarter and 
introduces an important series of contributions on the resources of the 
colonies with a special article on rubber. This reviews the growth of the 
rubber plantation industry, analyses problems of supply and demand, 
and discusses the outlook for the future. 


Among the subjects of other articles by Special Correspondents of 
The Times and recognized authorities on colonial subjects are : 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


T' was a great occasion in the history of the National Theatre 
|: in this country when a date was fixed—July 13th 

—for the laying of the foundation stone, and the King 
consented to perform this ceremony. Ás the time drew near 
there was anxiety about the state of his health, and those of us 
who were concerned in the moyement were hoping that he 
would be well enough to attend, but that he would not hesitate 
to entrust the task to others if his strength were still in doubt. 

The site which the London County Council has enabled the 
"Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee to acquire. 
is actually within the grounds of the Festival of Britain, close to 
the Shot Tower and Waterloo Bridge, and adjoins the new 
Concert Hall. There has been much controversy about the 
suitability of the site. Personally I think that within the limits of 
the possible it is admirably chosen. Sites chosen earlier lacked 
the grandeur of that now fixed, looking out as it does upon a 
great sweep of the Thames and the most impressive" mass of 
buildings in London. I have álways believed that this South 
Bank of the river was destined before long to be restored to 
the central precincts of London, to which it belonged in 
Shakespeare's time and during most of the history of the city 
The Festival of Britain is accustoming Londoners to go to and 
fro across the river. 

The establishment of the Theatre is now assured, Parliament 
having come to the rescue with an undertaking to contribute 
a million pounds for the building. The site has been acquired 
from the County Council in exchange for a different site bought 
earlier, and the National Theatre Committee should still have a 
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small fund left for initial expenses or endowment. Thanks to the 
linking up with the organisation of the Old Vic, the latter, not far 
off; may temporarily be available to serve the purposes of a 
second theatre; the original scheme always envisaged the 
erection of two theatres, if possible under the same roof, or 
adjoining. 

One may well ask how it is that a National Theatre, which 
has been explained, discussed, advocated and sometimes 
urgently pressed, has so long proved unattainable. The idea 
was well ventilated in the nineteenth century. In 1907 Harley 
Granville-Barker and William Archer worked out a scheme in 
full detail and explained it in a book. In 1908 the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee came into being with 
the blessing of famous playwrights and actors and a gift of 
£70,000. It has existed from that day to this, now starting 
campaigns for funds, now seeking Governmental or municipal 
support, now buying sites and discussing plans with architects. 
Why has it taken forty-three’ years to reach the stage of laying 
the foundation stone? 

It is not fair to put all the blame on the Committee, though 
perhaps they might have attained their end sooner if they had 
taken into partnership, as finally they did, actors and producers 
who could reveal to the public on the stage the finer 
possibilities of drama. Under conditions which exist in this 
country I do not think the Committee could have succeeded 
until an atmosphere highly favourable to a grand dramatic 
venture had come into being. So far as State aid is concerned, 
there has always been a distrust of State intervention in the 
arts. Might not the State be:tempted to interfere with that 
freedom which is indispensable to the creative artist? 
Buyeaucracy and inspiration do not go well together; and also, 
it is sometimes thought, academies and inspiration do not go 
well together. The influence of the commercial theatre was 
obviously unfavourable. Why interfere with a state.of things 
which brought profits by giving long runs to plays written by 
established playwrights and performed by star actors? 

Forty, thirty, even twenty years ago the right atmosphere 
did not exist. It had to be created, and no Committee by its 
own efforts alone could achieve the miracle. Granville-Barker 
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pleaded for better writers for the theatre. “Plays only defy 
mortality when they deal—as poetry in its essence does—with 
the things that are immortal." When he said that, there was no 
lack of good poets and novelists and other imaginative writers, 
but few of them were writing for the theatre; there was no 
theatre that wanted them; the public had not learnt to look to 
the theatre for what they were capable of giving. 

Slowly, but surely, the atmosphere has been created. What 
were the agencies? I could name many. High praise must go 
to the Old Vic, which with courage and constancy showed 
Shakespeare to the masses in an old theatre on “the wrong side 
of the river." High praise also to the little theatres, with their 
adventurous spirit. To the British Drama League belongs the 
credit of building up a nation-wide movement of amateur 
players interested in all that concerns the drama. But most of 
all, I think, has sprung from the activity of the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and Drama (now the Arts Council), 
which sent good players, with good plays, all over the country, 
in war-time—to the great cities, to the villages, to audiences of 
workers—and proved that the best drama is acceptable to the 
people. During and since the war the British people have 
evinced a taste for pictures, music and significant drama 
which is unmistakable; the existence of this developing taste 
has been manifested in the recent successes of important plays, 
even poetic dramas, which once the public would not look at: 

No Government could be indifferent to this clear evidence 
of public taste. Hence the decision to give State help to a 
National Theatre, suitably housed, sufficiently equipped, 
whose aim it will be to present the finest dramas of the past 
and the best that can be found in the present, through the best 
possible productions. It is true it has yet to be established and 
put. on trial. Happily the fear of bureaucratic interference is 
diminished. The Arts Council has set a precedent which goes 
to show that a chartered Corporation is capable of respecting 
the freedom of the artist. The hope is that the National Theatre, 
acting under the constitution which will be bestowed on it, 
will prove responsive to informed opinion, and rise to its 
splendid opportunity of public service. 

- THE EDITOR 
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BRITAIN TO-DAY ? 
A STUDY OF LIFE AND LEISURE 
By Mary AcGNrzs HAMILTON 


1 N [HEN the Editor told me, some weeks ago, that he 
would like me to write about a book,* shortly to 
appear, in which Seebohm Rowntree surveyed the 
English and how they live now, I accepted with enthusiasm. 
No valid description of Britain to-day exists in book form. Some 
such book, giving a picture of us as we are, I long to see. The 
profound changes that have taken place in the last decades are 
little understood outside our country; here, I hoped, they would 
be portrayed and their feel registered. 

When English Life and Leisure reached me I eagerly read its 
460 odd pages. Alas, I laid it down with a sense of puzzled 
disappointment. This is not the book I wanted and still want. 
I say this with diffidence and regret, but feel compelled to do so. 
It is, of course, a book of immense interest, full of valuable 
things. But to me, at any rate, it does not present a comprehen- 
sive or recognizable picture. ; 

It leaves out too much; its proportion is, somehow, wrong. 
What is there is, of course, true, and accurately observed; but 
what 1s left out is more important and needs to be brought in, 
if significance and truth are to be achieved. 

I hate to say this. I am one of those who read Mr. Rowntree's 
earlier works with devout admiration. Every social student is 
under a very great debt to him. More than that, every citizen is 
in his debt. Fifty years ago, Poverty, with its awe-inspiring 
revelation of how a third of the nation then lived, gave a potent 
and lasting impulse to the whole social reform movement. 
This book, in effect, started Britain's course towards the 
Welfare State. Ten years ago, in Poverty and Progress, Mr. 
Rowntree reviewed what had, intermediately, been achieved, 
and laid his finger on the factor that, despite real advance, was 
still holding up progress. Where families had more than a very 
limited number of children, they were, because of that, con- 
demned to live below a decent standard. The book put a 
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dynamo behind the campaign for Family Allowances. Lord 
Beveridge accepted its findings and to a large extent based his 
Report upon them. Here was social research, of a creative 
character. 

Poverty and Progress, in the main a statistical survey of the areas 
where poverty still existed, and an analysis, as acute as it was 
effective, of the connection between children and social distress, 
contains, in its later chapters, a survey of the manner in which 
the citizens of York—the scene of both these earlier studies— 
spent their leisure, connected with an investigation into the 
extent of their Church-going, or non-Church-going, habits. 
This study led on to the preparation of English Life and Leisure, 
whose basis is an imposing series of "case histories", some 
thousand in all, of which two hundred odd are reproduced. 
As before, the focal point is the attitude taken to religion; In 
the decay of the Churches and of their hold, Mr. Rowntree 
finds the explanation of an easy-going materialism and moral 
indifferentism on the part of great sections of the population of 
England and Wales which deeply distresses him. 

If, at this point, I might advise the reader, it is that, regardless 
ofthe actual arrangement of Mr. Rowntree's chapters, he should 
read, first, the sectión on Religion. Only so will he achieve a 
picture whose elements can be justly appraised and appre- 
ciated. Here, two major questions are posed: 

(a) To what extent do people in Britain believe that Christianity is 
relevant to life in a scientific age; 


(b) Is the character of the British people becoming stronger or 
weaker? 


Question (a) is one of fact. The facts are impressively 
marshalled. Taking York as his yard-stick, Mr. Rowntree 
found that, in 1901, there was a place of worship for every 941 
adults ; in 1935, for every 1,032 ; in 1948, for every 1,137. 
Over the half century, the proportion of Church attendance by 
adults has dropped by nearly two-thirds; while, in 1909, the 
attenders represented 35°5 per cent. of the adult population 
(over seventeen), by 1935 the figure had fallen to 17:7 per cent. 
By 1948 it was only 13 per cent. 

In spite of this decline in Church atcndances and the massive 
evidence of effective remoteness from any appeal by organized 
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religion to the average youngish person of i 
case-stories amply provide, Mr. Rowntree i 
there is an unsatisfied “spiritual hunger"—a 
of the average man and woman, to find sc 
themselves, to believe in. 

At this point we enter a region in whicl 
little help: a region in which Mr. Rowntree an 
Mr. Lavers, largely fail us. (a) is, of course, < 
and the facts are most impressively marshallec 
"Is the character of the British people beco 
weaker ? "— we enter a wholly different region 
frankly stated, Mr. Rowntree does not move y 
he commands when he is marshalling facts a 
be measured with precision. 

His authority is tremendous. It is, howeve 
kind. Careful and exact investigation of fact, 
organization of tested results, gave their incor 
his two earlier books. In the present one, how 
has to be directed to what people feel and : 
and emotion: rather than to what they c 
clements in forming a judgment on the Briti: 
the question “Has it improved or deteriorate 
elusive. Everything, here, depends on the sy 
imagination brought to the interpretation of s 
intangible evidence as is available. 

Neither Seebohm Rowntree nor his collea 
is conspicuously endowed with either quality. 
moral prepossessions, Radical and Puritanic, a 
and to colour their judgments with implie 
Further, there is an over-weighting, throug] 
capable of statistical, formal, measurement. T 
verdict is that the British character has impro 
improvement is stated to be precarious. Thi 
will hardly stand, however, against the weigl 
evidence, cited in earlier chapters, of a grim 
materialism. Little as our authors may inten 
that the measureable evidence carries weight det 
they are measureable, gambling, drink, 
promiscuity, take pride of place in their surv 
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table habits are set in the forefront, directly after the case 
histories which support the dismal statistics. 

Itis, of course, a pity that the average person spends so much of 
his and her money on drink and tobacco; seven shillings on-drink 
for every twenty shillings spent on food is no doubt dispropor- 
tionate—as is the price of drink. It is also a pity that what 
J. A. Hobson once called “the rejection of reason" causes the 
gambling industry to net vast"profits, and millions of persons to 
spend time unintelligently on football and other coupon-filling. 
Is it, however, not plain that, in this, the many are now imitating 
what were once the habits of the few? Is it not also true that, if 
drinking has gone up, drunkenness has gone down: more people 
certainly drink but fewer drink too much. Convictions fell from 
over 183,000 in 1913 to 28,600 in 1948. 

lhis is the case, surely again, when one comes to a more 
serious count—that of sexual promiscuity. The figures, here, are . 
certainly ominous; 30 per cent. of first-born children are born 
out of wedlock: one in every six brides is pregnant on her 
wedding day. Here is a picture that joins, only too aptly, to 
that drawn in the U.S.A. by the famous Kinsey Report on the 
sexual behaviour of the male; a picture that shows how com- 
pletely the female of the species has failed to realize the hopes 
of the earlier emancipationists, who, inveighing against the 
“dual standard" of morality, were happily convinced that 
women, once freed from chatteldom, would impose their 
higher code upon the male. There is a single standard now, 
but it is the easy masculine one. Very few of the younger 
women whose stories are reviewed in the opening section saw 
any reason against going to bed casually, before marriage, 
although, after it, most of them were loyal to their chosen 
mates. Their casual candour about the whole business plainly 
shocks our authors; would they have met anything different 
had they interrogated young men, to-day, of any class: or 
twenty years ago, of the "upper" class? 

On all this, we are still in the region of statistical measure- 
ment. The increase in reading, and, above all, in the reading 
of relatively serious books: the new awareness of music, stimu- 
lated by the B.B.C., can also be checked. But it is very hard to 
assign figures, of any kind, to the qualities of kindness, considera- 
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tion for others, decency, care for the old, the weak and the 
oppressed which, admittedly, are more prominent than they 
were. Here we enter a region in which sympathetic imagination 
is all-important. Our authors do plump for the hopeful view, 
but they do not, except rather indirectly, adduce the reasons 
which they well might adduce for entertaining it. And they are 
by no means sure that their hopeful guess is right. 

One of the reasons for this uncertainty is, I venture to think, 
their own lack of moral ‘discrimination; their confusion of 
values. When they equate, as they here seem to do, moderate 
enjoyment of alcohol, smoking and gambling with serious sins 
like cruelty, indifference to the feelings of others, exploitation 
of the weak by the strong, they are really abandoning any 
valid social calculus. What seems to set them wrong is that it is 
easy to assess the failures in self-control which are precisely 
calculable, whereas the growth of decency, kindness, considera- 
tion for the weak, the children and the animals, the love of 
beauty, the enjoyment of such pleasures as the natural land- 
scape and of gardening, the toleration and good sense evidenced 
in the daily queue, are not susceptible of such exact measure- 
ment. | 

They are also, despite casual references to it, apt to leave out 
the vast social revolution which has taken place in Britain 
between 1901, when Mr. Rowntree first challenged the con- 
science of the nation about the "submerged tenth," and 1951. 
Thanks in large part to his work, we have got rid of the dire 
poverty which then weighed down large sections of the working 
population, undermined their health, wasted their talents and 
condemned them to live under brutalizing conditions, and have 
substituted a régime of full employment, which is the primary 
passport to general self-respect. Before this, a high proportion 
of ordinary citizens had neither the freedom of time or money 
to enable them to exercise choice. That new freedom is not, 
always, at first, well used is one of the hard facts the democrat has 
to face. But the freedom is now here, as it was not. It is general, 
whereas it was sectional and straitly limited. A risk, at the 
moment, yes. A risk worth taking. Despite the decay of formal 
belief, “People have a vivid sense of right and wrong, a deep 
sense of decency, ideals about what the pattern of family life 
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should be, and how their country and the world should be 


organized." 

This is the more significant because these words apply to a 
nation and a generation that has endured two wars. Much in 
this survey puzzles me, as I háve already admitted: nothing 
puzzles me so much as that it has been possible for two instructed 
sociological students to interrogate opinion in Britain, ask why 
faith has there declined, and why morals are sagging into 
materialism, and yet leave out the circumstance that accounts 
for so much of this decline in security and confidence in Provi- 
dence. Except in a reference, which I find quite incomprehen- 
sible, to British bombing of German cities, there is no allusion, 
here, to the circumstance which, to my mind, accounts more 
fully than any other, for the decline of faith. Two wars within 
five and twenty years constitute the formative experience of 
the citizens of Britain. 1914-18 brought the first, annihilating 
shock to what had, before, been a general and tranquil belief 
in progress., The shock was grim, and far-reaching. Its effects 
are etched deep in the literature and art of the inter-war 
period, and in the outlook of the generation then growing to 
manhood. The war of 1939-45 carried the shock far further and 
deeper: it created a disillusionment and a decay of operative 
faith which events since 1945 have done nothing to dissipate. 
This despair is being, day in, day out, exploited in the name of 
an ideological system which denies all values. 

What is surprising is not that the average man and woman 
stay away from church, but that he and she still have the 
idealistic vitality implied in the recognition that there persists 
“a vivid sense of right and wrong, a deep sense of decency.” 
There is, surely, stuff here on which to build. There is here, 
certainly, no justification for writing off the people of Britain, 
who retain such ideals, despite all they have had to abandon 
and all they are now, quietly, and courageously, enduring. 


AT THE PLEASURE. GARDENS 


By FRANK FROST 


Y N TE would have liked to have gone in a carriage drawn 
by horses. It was a lovely day in early June; the sun 
shone warm, the sky was blue; it would have been 

grand.to have been borne along to the Pleasure Gardens at a 
gentle trot through the golden air; and it was rather-sticky and 
stuffy in the Tube, but at South Kensington we felt welcomed 
by the.signs which directed: us to the special bus service to and 
from Battersea Park. There was plenty of room on top. We 
enjoyed the ride through Chelsea; the conductor was affable 
and we admired his Festival bus tickets, which we kept for the 
children; and in a few minutes we were at Battersea, strolling 
up to the West Gate of the Pleasure Gardens, where we bought 
the guide book and the programme. We walked a few yards tc 
the right, then stopped, and gasped. 

= The view from the steps of the Grand Vista was quite 

startlingly lovely. Perhaps we were seeing things on the perfect 

. day; perhaps our expectations had been lowered by contro- 
versy, the talk about the cost, the associations with gas-and. 
water politics, the partisan praise and blame; but whatever we 
had thought, we had not expected this. ““Haroun-al-Raschid,’ 
I murmured, not knowing why. The effect was a little dreamlike 

“and contradictory; it was as if we were in plain clothes, suddenly 
coming upon the fabulous, and yet it was as if we were fabulou: 
too; it was not merely the shuttered watchfulness of the tw« 
dark-red towers and their curious lightness of structure, whicl 
suggested the orient, nor the golden roofs of the arcades, no: 

. the profusion of curves and graciousness, but the feeling tha 
evérything here had been arranged purely for our pleasure. 

_ It was a timeless feeling, but momentary. It was replaced b 
an illusion of the historic, because there is so much here tha 
recalls, involuntarily and deliberately, past elegance anc 
grace; and as we descended the steps, slowly and leisurely, th 
sight of a full-figured, beautiful auburn-haired girl in an off-the 
shoulder Nell Gwynn costume, seated on a low wall with : 
basket of oranges, seemed a part of a transition to Englis] 
reality. “We say we must buy oranges from the lady," we tok 
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her. “Oh, how sweet of you,” she replied, with the invincible 
charm of Drury Lane and Shaftesbury Avenue. “How much 
are they?” we asked. “Sixpence each," she said. And with our 
feet now surely on the ground, we sauntered to a stylish little 
shop under the arcade, where Festival souvenirs were being 
sold. 

Two little canals, one on the left and one on the right, lead 
the eyes from the arcades to the rectangular lake beyond, 
where fountains issue from transparent cones, giving an effect 
of ice and spray and sun. Behind is something which the guide 
book tersely describes as “The Giant Fern House—107 feet 
wide, 53 feet high." Nobody we spoke to seemed to know quite 
what it was. In appearance it is a white framework, just like a 
piece of the old Crystal Palace with the glass removed. It does 
not suggest usefulness, because there is nothing behind it, but 
marks the end of the Grand Vista and appears to frame and 
complete the picture. 

We wanted lunch, and went through the Grand Vista to the 
Crescent Restaurant, which is the most remarkable and the 
most beautiful tent that the majority of visitors are ever likely 
to have seen. It accommodates 660 diners, yet once inside you 
cannot see anything that holds it up. Outside, it exemplifies 
what is perhaps the finest feature of the Gardens: the use of 
colour. Twelve pavilions form a part of the front of the restau- 
rant. The one on the extreme left is yellow and green, then the 
colours merge and change, and the one on the extreme right is 
mauve. The effect is delicately light and gay, not too heartily 
cheerful. Indeed, no one could describe the Gardens as a “‘riot 
of colour.” They are not. The taste 1s careful, subtle and intri- 
cate; and at one moment the many tents may recall the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, at another the tents of Araby or a fair in 
Tartary; and with the complex artistry is an impression of 
fragility and impermanence which gives it a timeless quality. 

Another kind of impermanence and another kind of subtlety 
is met with at the Emett railway. Far Tottering Station is but 
a few yards from the Crescent Restaurant, which is at the west 
end of the Gardens, and the railway takes you more or less due 
east to Oyster Creek, which is at the entrance to the Fun Fair. 
You are told to beware of the bats, as you go into the tunnel, 
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but, as somebody pointed out, they had not got the bats in yet. 
Men were still at work in the tunnel. The Emett whimsy is 
carried out in elaborate detail, so much so that the warning 
- not to tease the engines (penalty forty shillings) seems almost 
necessary, and the advertisements (It is believed to be quicker 
by rail) and notices invite concentration. It is not, however, 
funnier than Punch. Perhaps the best joke is the fact that these 
lunatic locos are really efficient: the engines are diesel electrics, 
the track is 15-inch gauge, and each train can pull a thousand 
passengers an hour. 

The train takes you to the Fun Fair in less than two minutes. 
A notice on the platform at Oyster Creek tells you that when 
the red lobster is raised, the tide is out, and then you walk 
straight out of this atmosphere into the WALL or DEATH. 
Advertising this attraction is a picture of a motor bicycle and a 
hurtling racing car. “Have you seen the Car on the VERTICAL 
wall?" you are asked, “It’s new and it’s different." But our 
attention was held not by a professional display, but by a kind 
of roundabout called “the Jets," which consists of aeroplanes 
going round and round, and turning over and over with the 
passengers inside them. The Fun Fair generally, however, 
seemed more sedate than we expected. “Just like Blackpool! 
said one elderly lady. Whether she meant this as praise or blame 
^ was not clear, but we wondered if she had ever seen Blackpool. 
lhere is nothing really monstrous here, nobody fasting, no 
elastic flesh, no unfrocked clergy and nothing like the same 
noise. Ágain, there were some things which were not quite 
ready. We got into conversation with a man who was trying 
to paint a kiosk and was constantly being interrupted because 
the kiosk was open and people would come up to buy things. 
He was happy to chat about the Fun Fair and the Gardens, and 
like many others seemed to have a gently paternal attitude to 
his work and to visitors. “Newcastle people are disappointed," 
he told us. 

We then wandered away from the Fun Fair and eventually 
just had to sit down. This in itself is very pleasant in the 
Gardens; there is plenty to sit on and always something to look 
at. Well-known firms and advertisers have provided a number 
of the attractions, as well as the shops and stalls, and we had the 
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impression that Planning and Private Enterprise had really 
co-operated. We had to leave before we had seen everything, 
but we were able to return in the evening to see the fireworks. 

lhis.second visit was a different experience. Thousands of 
people were there; the Fun Fair was crowded, but everyone 
was so orderly that one felt they were almost subdued. The 
lighting was wonderful, but we found ourselves telling people 
who had not been there during the day that they ought not to 
miss the Gardens in the sunshine. We became a part of a vast 
crowd waiting quietly for the fireworks to begin by the lake at 
the Grand Vista. “Just like the old Crystal Palace," said a 
London mother, pointing to the Giant Fern House, which, as - 
we now saw, provided a frame for the fireworks. There were 
people who shuddered when the rockets whistled down because 
the sound reminded them of bombs. “They did have wonderful 
fireworks at the old Crystal Palace," said the mother, reflectively 
when it was over. She was not critical; it was just that she had 
enjoyed herself so much that the day had reminded her of other 


happy days. 


WINES IN BRITAIN 
By T. A. LAYTON 


ET us render to the Cæsars praise for the many cultural 
| Rez they bestowed upon the barbarians, which we 
were when they conquered Great Britain, but let us not 
go so far as to imagine that they brought the art of viticulture 
in their train. We have it from Tacitus that neither olives nor. 
vines were grown here. There is, however, a sound case to be 
made for the theory that it was the first Christian missionaries 
who introduced wine-growing into this country. The blessing 
of bread and wine was the principal rite of the Christian faith; 
the bread was in abundance, but how was the wine to be 
supplied? We may imagine the early fathers of the Church 
selecting for the site of their first monastery some wind-protected 
spot where they knew the vines would flourish. 
But the truth is that at no time in Britain can viticulture from. 
the point of view of making sound wine have ever been more 
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than a limited success. The wine trade-did not start in England 
with viticulture. One must look elsewhere for its beginning. 

. By 1100 we know that profiteering in wine was frowned 
upon. “‘Whoever at the time of the harvest and of the 
vintage, not through necessity but by cupidity buys corn or 
wine,.agreeing to pay 2d. per gallon, and lends himself to sell it 
_at as much as 4d. or 6d., or more, this we call shameful indeed." 
Thus speaks Codex Juris Canonice (Book of Higher Law), 
which can. be cited as one of the first price controls of wine 
recorded in England. Already at this time wine was a universal 
drink among the English nobles, and was adopted as a cure-all 
. for most ills. 

But the date when thea wine trade came to be officially recog- 
nised in England is shrouded in mystery. Did it begin when, 
in 1253, Henry III appointed Elye de Blaye as his “collector 
of Wines for the King of Bordeaux?" Or was it when the 
wholesaler was prevented from becoming a retailer, by a rule 
made in. 1293 that Lorraine merchants could only sell their 
moselle wine in quantities of not less than a cask or half cask? 
Perhaps the most reliable date is in Edward IIT's reign, from 
1350 to 1375. During this period‘ the Worshipful Company of 
Vintners received its royal charter from the king, and a host of 
by-laws to protect the unsuspecting citizen were passed. 

The Worshipful Company of Vintners has survived from that 
' day to this. In the past they protected the taverner; now they 
watch over the modern wine merchant. In 1929 they started 
their now famous Wine Travelling Scholarship (won by the 
writer in the following year) which sends yearly a young man 
abroad to work as an ordinary cellarman among the vineyards. 
óf Europe. To this day a vintner (who has correctly served his 
apprenticeship) can sell wine within the City of London 
without applying to the justices for a licence.. - 

: We have to thank our geographical position for the fact that 
tliere is to be obtained liere a far greater range of palatable 
wines than in any other couritry of Europe. Remember that we 
are only just outside the northern-most cultivable limit of the 
vine, and had we been further north we should never have 
tried to grow vines and failed—a failure, however, which must 
Kavé given us our taste for the juice of the grape. Again, if we 
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had been further down, how dreadfully restricted we should 
have been. 

It is notorious that the Frenchman seldom nnd other 
wines than his own. Hocks, with their mysterious and over- 
powéring bouquets, mean nothing to him,.and his way of 
appreciating port is to concoct some horrible brew near Dijon. 
But in this respect he does not differ from the Spaniard, the 
Italian or the Portuguese, and in not one of their countries is 
any effort at all made to drink or buy anything but their own 
wines. 

As for the cruel duties one hears so much about, well, let us 
console ourselves about one thing; if it were not for these duties 
there would be much more poor wine around than there is. 
For the past thirty years the duty has cost more than thé wine— 
a fact which the foreign grower seldom grasps. It means, 
simply, that the London shipper dare not experiment with wines 
unless he can be sure that they will travel to England without 

risk of ultimate deterioration in bottle. So now there is a galaxy 
of good wines in the country. 

. Wine vogues change slowly. Madeira is fighting to regain its 
a popularity, but stocks must be mellowed so that they 
lose that curious metallic acidity on the palate; Marsala is 
losing ground because there is no one to champion it, which is 
a pity, because it is good value. Port, we are told, is not the right 
thing for this fast-moving age; and yet, whenever a vintage is 
announced, there is a scramble to buy whatever is available. 

Of wines which have gone quite out of fashion we must note, 
firstly, Tokay; indeed, Hungarian wines as-a whole have lost 
‘the favour they once enjoyed on the English market (before 
1939). Anjou wines, have also had a curious career. In 1945, 
when the first wines were imported from France after those 
famine years, a lot of poor stuff was shipped from every wine- 
growing district. By far the,least bad were those of Anjou and, 
moré so, they seemed actually suited to an Englishman's taste. 
But when the boom period was over, and it was realized that 
far better wines had to be supplied, Anjou was unable. to 
supply what was needed and the sales have dropped almost to. 
nil. 

As in Edward IPs time, Bordeaux wines have and Me 
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our praise. For sheer value for money they reign supreme. 
With rising costs, it is a triumph of the wine-maker's art that a 
man can go into a shop in London and purchase a bottle of 
claret for 6s. 6d. which is clean, wholesome and good to drink; 
and of this sum, 25. 2d. alone has been paid in duty. 

Beaujolais, and some of the lesser Burgundies like a Macon 
or Cóte du Rhone, are close competitors. If at times they 
appear a little coarse, how warming they are of a winter's 
evening! 

In white wines the demand for Alsatian continues. Alsatian 
wines have a flavour and freshness which 1s charming. In 1947 
hocks were so good that they may well put German wines back 
on their feet.in England, as did the 1921 vintage after World 
War J; but they are not cheap, and a fine wine seldom costs less 
than a pound a bottle. 

Apart from Anjou, the other less common wines of the 
world, which are trying to establish themselves on the English 
market, are a South Tyrol red wine, at 6s. 6d. a bottle, which is 
_ very cheap and refreshing; white Portuguese table wines, which 
- are surprisingly good; a red Chilean table wine which, for some 
export reason, was almost given away—much to the consterna- 
tion of retail wine merchants who hadn't taken any—and, 
. finally, a Turkish white wine which has that curious resinated 
flavour one either likes or loathes. 

As for South Africa and Australia, there are some pleasant 
wines from both continents, notably dry sherries and dry white 
table wines (at 14s. 6d. and 7s. a bottle respectively) from the 
former, and claret and burgundy types and the rich dessert 
wines from the latter. They are good, and also good value, and 
oh! the snobbery they have had to put up with. 

Finally, impervious to changes of taste, sure of its supremacy, 
Spanish to its backbone, is sherry. Be it super-dry, nutty, or 
rich brown, it makes as good a pound’s worth as you can get 
in these erratic times; and as the theme of this article has been 
to show that we have such good wines in England because we 
have no vines, let it be remembered that though sherry comes 
from Jerez de la Frontera, in Spain, the number of Englishmen 
who have interests and work out there is very large. 


THE FESTIVAL EXHIBITIONS OF 
SCULPTURE 
By Sm Purr HENDY 


HE Festival is proving very rich in exhibitions of 

sculpture. First, at the Tate Gallery, came the Arts 

Council's retrospective exhibition of sculpture and 
drawings by Henry Moore, which closed on July 29th. So 
many short articles have been written of recent years to show 
that Moore is the pre-eminent sculptor of the century that it 
would be redundant to add to them here. What is needed 
at this stage was supplied by David Sylvester in his catalogue 
of the Exhibition. 

This had something of the quality of Moore’s work, for it 
gave the impression of ample reserves of knowledge and ideas 
and feeling, but confined itself to essentials: quotations from 
Moore’s pellucid written statements, a brief biography, a 
thoughtfully selected bibliography, a catalogue of the hundred 
and sixty-nine exhibits and introductions to each of the seven 
groups into which these were divided, both theoretically and 
physically. 

Such didactic treatment can spoil an exhibition if it is too 
pedantic and does nothing but harm if it is superficial and 
doctrinaire. But this exhibition was the most carefully selected, 
as well as the largest, that has yet been held of Moore’s work; 
and many must have felt, as I did, that they had gained a 
clearer understanding of Moore’s evolution from Sylvester’s 
scholarly comments and arrangements—even if these imply by 
their very nature a didactic treatment which cannot be pleasing 
to everyone. 

This historical survey was happily reinforced by a small 
exhibition at the Leicester Gallery of Moore's recent work; 
and the interest of that was heightened by an exhibition at the 
Hanover Gallery of sculpture and drawings by Marino Marini, . 
the Italian sculptor who rivals Moore in pu vitality, if not 
in the range of his ideas. 

Just before the exhibition the Tate Gallery acquired one of 
the finest of Marini's equestrian figures, and another dominates 
the L.C.C.'s open air International Exhibition of Sculpture in 
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Battersea Park (open through September). At first sight these 
appear to be modelled too closely upon the exhumed terra- 
cotta figures of the Chinese Wei and Tang dynasties; even the 
surface working of the bronze is derived from the study of the 
patina of exhumed sculptures in bronze and clay. But a second 
look shows that they are certainly no nearer to the originals 
than are, for instance, most Italian sculptures of the Renaissance 
to their Roman or Hellenistic prototypes. Less decorative than 
their Chinese forebears, Marini's starker forms have an almost 
frightening tension all their own. 

If the tradition has become utterly run down and it is neces- 
sary to break with it to achieve a renewal of life, a link with 
the past must still be found. The artist who tries to project 
himself into space alone soon loses contact not only with 
precedent but with reality; and that means with form. 

.. No artists probably have taken bolder leaps froin the ground 
of tradition than the artists of this century; but perhaps one of 
the reasons why they have been able to do so has been the 
great variety of traditions which they have felt beneath them. 
The museums have shown that the classical tradition, with its 
derivations of Byzantine and Gothic, is not the only one. In 
the huge continents of Asia and America and Africa there have 
been great traditions untouched by the philosophical ideas and 
the principles of mensuration which were laid down by the 
Greeks. Industrialism, with its soul-destroying straightness of 
line and accuracy of measurement, is the latter-day result of 
these ideas. In their attempt to escape from it, modern artists 
have been joyful at discovering the traditions of people who 
lived closer to the earth, comparatively free from intellectual 
concepts and the idea of accurate representation which seems 
to go with it. 

-What Marino Marini, who is essentially a modeller, has 
found in the Tang figures Henry Moore, who is essentially a 
carver, has found in pre-Columbian American sculpture. In 
place of the Horseman, his dominant theme has been the 
Reclining Figure. In that rather sinister idol the Aztec Chaemool 
he found a basic form from which he was.free of custom ‘or 
religion to. develop his 6wn more complex idea. As he has 
gained command of his material, on the one hand he has come 
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to treat the human form with unprecedented freedom, tunnel- 
ling through it and opening it out until the hollow within is as 
significant as the solid without; on the other hand, having well 
shaken off the bonds of classicality, he has felt strong enough - 
to express himself in some sculptures by an emphasis of masses 
that is essentially classical. His most recent sculpture in the Tate 
exhibition, the bronze Open-Work Head, combines. to some 
extent these two opposing trends. The thin skin of bronze is 
slashed so that one can see not only the hollow inside but the 
light or shade beyond the other side, and so can measure its 
volume at a glance. This is a natural evolution from Moore's 
steadily grown interest in the hollow, while the shape as a 
whole is classical in its proportions. Yet even here the technical 
idea came to Moore through contemplating a little BOUE 
figure of a tiger that he owns from Benin in Nigeria. 

Pre-Columbian American art is outside the scope of the 
Festival; but African sculpture has never been shown in such 
profusion as in the Exhibition of Traditional Sculpture from: 
the Colonies at the Imperial Institute. This happily continues 
until the end of September. It includes work from . almost. 
every British protectorate and colony, beginning with Sarawak 
and the Solomon Islands in the Malay and Indian Archi- 
pelagos; so it is suitable that next door, in an. annexe of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, there should be an exhibition of 
Indian sculpture, ‘The Human Form in Indian Art.” Nothing, 
however, could be better calculated to emphasize the primitive 
quality of the colonial exhibits. Beside these the Indian carvings 
and bronzes seem, in all their recurrent bouts of energy from 
the second century B.C. until quite modern times, to belong to. 
a sophisticated and languorous civilization. By .contrast the 
sculptures from the colonies make it easy to believe that the 
smooth flow of Indian sculpture is derived from the Pheidiàn, 
softness of Greek forms. 

William Fagg in a much too brief introduction to he 
catalogue of the colonial exhibition suggests that we substitute 
the word “tribal” for “primitive” in characterizing this art, To 
the. ethnographer: “tribal” may have more meaning; but it: 
would seem a pity to lose the word **primitive' now that it can’ 
have no stigma in the face of twentieth-century diffidence and 
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now that it is rarely used, as it was in the nineteenth century, 
to denote sophisticated Italian or Flemish artists of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, in fact just as it has begun to be 
used in its proper connotation. For all the peoples who are 
represented in this exhibition were really primitive at least 
until this century. That is to say they have lived close to the 
soil; the things they have shaped with their hands, whether they 
are connected with the ancestral cult or the fishing canoe, have 
retained for many centuries a freshness which makes more 
intellectual or. more sensuous forms of art seem lacking in 
vigour and directness. 

This is equally true of Nigeria, where the knowledge of 
casting in terra-cotta and bronze and the consequent survival 
of things which would have perished, had they been carved in 
wood, enable us to follow a tradition—though with very long 
intervals—for more than two thousand years. It is difficult to 
believe that there are two millennia between the Jagunjagun 
mask carved thirty years ago. by Bamgboye of Odo-Owa, one 
of the famous carvers among the modern Yoruba, and the 
heads made in terra-cotta at Nok in “prehistoric”. times. 
Though these heads must have been completed before the clay 
was fired, the force of their expression is due not only to the 
powerful grasp of the three-dimensional idea, but'to the 
vigorous cutting which makes the form seem to have burst 
open as it was slashed. 

In the famous Benin bronzes of nearly two thousand years 
later there is this same sense of the knife's keen edge upon the 
original clay, the same.sense that every protuberance from the 
main form has come of pressure from within; not of pneumatic 
pressure upon an easily yielding surface but the kind of pressure 
which. enables a plant to push. its shoot through an asphalt 
pavement, the pressure of organic growth. 

Yet the vigorous Bini are said to have learned their technique 
of bronze casting by the lost-wax process from the Yoruba of 
ancient Ife, whose work the Onu of Ife has again generously 
given us the opportunity to see. The heads and seated figures of 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Ife have a naturalism, a 

"classical" sense of proportion and a gentle sophistication 
which make. them seem. quite occidental in the midst of other 
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examples of African art. Many people maintain that they 
must therefore have been influenced by the example of the. 
Greeks or Romans. We have no evidence in the form of missing 
links, of sculptures which, as in India and in China, show the 
adoption not only of a foreign technique’ but of a foreign type. 

Alas, when Northern and Western ideas have impinged upon 
the African to-day, his artistic freshness and integrity seem to 
have disappeared overnight. Many of these exhibits are recent 
discoveries and many are to return to the continent from which 
they have come. A memorial catalogue, fully annotated and 
completely illustrated, would, therefore, be a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of art history. 


THE BRITISH POLICE 
II. CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
By ANTHONY MARTIENSSEN 


ETECTIVES in Britain form part of the normal police 
I) and the Criminal Investigation Department 

(C.I.D.) of each force is regarded simply as a branch 
of the force as a whole. Nor can any policeman. become a 
detective until he has first served some two years as a uniformed 
constable on the beat. In some small police forces, indeed, 
detectives and uniformed men are interchangeable, and a 
constable may find himself one month in uniform controlling 
traffic and the next in plain clothes investigating crime. In all 
forces the two branches work very closely together, and it is a 
common principle throughout the British police service that 
criminal investigation is but a part of the general police duty 
to prevent crime and catch criminals. Scotland Yard, for 
example, is the headquarters of the whole of the Metropolitan 
Police as well as of the world-famous detective coe for which 
it is better known. 

Britain is unique in that there is no nain detective force. | 
There is nothing like the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
America, the Süreté in France, or like the secret police of many 
other European nations. The C.I.D. at Scotland Yard does 
provide a number of common services for detective branches 
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of other forces, but it may not, nor does it attempt to, exert 
any control over detectives outside the London area. Its 
detectives may be and often are called in by chief constables 
of other forces to help solve particularly difficult cases, but it is 
always up to the chief constable whether he asks for help or not. 

The C.I.D. at Scotland Yard, however, is the oldest and 
largest detective organization in the country and it has served 
as the model for the detective branches of most British police 
forces. Its organization and its methods have been adopted by 
most chief constables and all detectives are kept up to date by 
a constant flow of police publications, by common training 
schools, by the exchange of information and ideas between 
forces, and by frequent contacts with detectives from other 
parts of the country. There is, therefore, more uniformity in 
detective methods and organization than might be supposed. 

Like their uniformed colleagues, detectives in Britain have 
to work within certain clearly defined legal restrictions. They 
may not use force or the threat of force or "truth" drugs or 
alcohol to extract information from witnesses or suspects. In 
questioning anybody, they are obliged to keep within a set of 
regulations known as the Judges’ Rules, the chief clause of 
which is that as soon as a detective has made up his mind to 
charge a person with a crime he must caution that person 
before asking him any questions, informing the suspect or 
prisoner that he is not obliged to answer any questions unless 
he wishes to do so. Any detective who exceeds his powers may 
be sued as an individual, and if he is found guilty he may be 
called on to pay substantial damages to the person he has 
wronged. 

Because of these restrictions, the detective in Britain has had 
to develop a number of subtle methods for catching criminals. 
The most successful is the system of “‘catching thieves on paper." 
The detailed particulars of every known criminal are filed in 
the Criminal Record Office of the force in whose district he 
was first caught and at Scotland Yard, which acts as a clearing 
house for information about all criminals in the country. The 
records contain the name, aliases, photograph, description and 
finger-prints of each criminal and also every important parti- 
cular about how he carries out his crimes. By a complicated 
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system of cross-indexing—in what is known as the methods 
index—all criminals are then again classified according to 
age, height, appearance and their method of operating. In 
this way it is possible to pick out in a few minutes all known 
criminals who use the same particular method or who have the 
same particular idiosyncracy—say, all burglars who break in 
by side-windows and are left-handed. 

The value of the methods index.lies in the fact that the 
ordinary criminal does not often change his methods. It 
usually takes him some time to learn, for example, how to use 
an oxy-acetylene torch on a safe. Once he has become reason- 
ably skilled, he will not readily change to some other method 
or even to some other form of crime. Once a jewel thief, always 
a jewel thief, and it is very rare to find, for instance, a pick- 
pocket suddenly taking up safe-blowing. Once a detective has 
discovered how a crime has been committed, therefore, he can, 
with the help of the methods index, narrow his search for the 
criminal down to the dozen or so men in thé district who usé 
that particular method. It is then a fairly simple matter to 
eliminate those suspects who could not possibly have been on 
the scene of the crime at the time it was committed and thus 
narrow the investigation down still further to perhaps two or 
three men. | : 

At this point the detective may call in the scientist to help 
him. Very few criminals these days leave finger-prints on the 
scene of their crimes—even children have been caught wearing 
gloves while stealing apples from a barrow in the street—but 
there are many other ways of finding out whether a particular 
person has been involved in.a crime or not. Minute particles 
of dust can be collected from his clothing and compared with 
dust collected from the scene of the crime; a shred of cloth 
caught in a window can be compared with the suspect's coat; 
the scratches made by a jemmy on a door can be compared 
with the actual jemmy if it is found in the suspect's possession; 
in a recent case the saliva in a cigarette butt was found to 
correspond with the saliva of the prisoner; and in yet another 
case the teeth marks on a half-eaten piece of chocolate which 
was found on the scene of the crime were proved to have been 
made by a suspect and led to his conviction. Once this evidence 
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has been obtained, the detective's work is virtually completed. 

Apart from the methods index, however, the detective in 
Britain relies chiefly on his own knowledge of the criminals 
and their haunts in his district. He makes a point of spending 
a great part of his time among them, and he cultivates a number 
of informers, usually themselves petty criminals, who will tell 

him what is happening—which criminals are banding together, 
which are “in the money,” and which are thought to have 
committed any particular crime. He cannot use the evidence 
of informers in court—it is hearsay evidence—but he cam use 
their information to give him a lead for his inquiries. It is 
generally true to say that the more senior a detective is, the 
bigger his circle of informers will be, and when any big case 
breaks, the senior detective in the district is usually able to 
find out within a matter of hours all that the underworld knows 
about it. 

Although the detective branches of most police forces in 
Britain are organized on similar lines, there are three sections 
of the Criminal Investigation Department of Scotland Yard 
that are exceptional. There is first the Central Office. It is 
made up of about half-a-dozen senior detectives together with 
their assistants who are employed exclusively in the solving of 
major crimes outside London. They have done more than 
anything else perhaps to give the Yard its present high reputa- 
tion, and the phenomenal proportion of successful arrests for 
crimes such as murder (an average of more than 85 per cent. of 
all murder cases are cleared up every year) is mainly the result 
of their work. They are much more in the Sherlock Holmes 
tradition than the ordinary detective who is responsible for a 
particular district, since they have to rely chiefly on their 
powers of observation and deductive reasoning to solve their 
cases. They are the only detectives in Britain whose work and 
methods are at all similar to those of detectives in fiction. 

Then there is the Flying Squad, which consists of a group of 
about eighty detectives operating in London and its immediate 
surroundings. They are not tied to any particular district and 
they have virtually no administrative duties, so that they are 
basically an organization of free-lance detectives. They are all 
carefully picked men, and they are regarded as the cream of 
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, the youngér detectives in the Metropolitan Police. Each 

member of the squad has a car for his own use, and all members 
act as individuals rather than as a team. Their work is similar 
to that of the ordinary detective, but they tend to specialize in 
dealing with gangs, with crimes of violence, and particularly 
with criminals who keep on the move. As might be expected, 
they lead a most exciting life, and there are many instances of 
a member of the Flying Squad living for months on end as a 
member of a gang in order to bring that gang to book. The 
Squad is probably the most mobile and me most expert body 
of detectives in the world. 

Finally, there is the Fraud Squad which, as its name implies, 
is concerned chiefly with financial swindles and company 
frauds. It is composed of detectives from Scotland Yard and 
from the City of London police force (which is a separate force 
from that of the Metropolitan Police). It is a “national” squad 
in the sense that chief constables of other forces are encouraged 
to make use of it. All the detectives in the squad are specially 
trained in accountancy as well as in the more normal aspects 
of criminal investigation, and to-day they handle most of the 
major frauds in the country. The squad was only formed’ in 
1946, but it already has a long list of successful cases to its 
credit. 

There is very little doubt joues that the true reason for 
the success of both the detective and uniform branches of'the 
British police is their strict adherence to the principles which 
were first.set out by Sir Richard Mayne, one of the first two 
Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police, in 1830:  . 


Every member of the Force must remember that his duty is to 
protect and help members of the public no less than to apprehend 
guilty persons. Consequently, whilst prompt to. prevent crime 
and to arrest criminals, he must look upon himself as a servant: 
and guardian of the general public and treat all law-abiding 

. citizens, irrespective of their social position, with unfailing pue 

. and courtesy. | 
During the past 120 years these objectives have never 
changed; more than anything else, their achievement accounts 


for the high reputation of the British police as a whole. 


"FILMS-IN LIGHTER VEIN 
By C. A. LEJEUNE i 


N the monograph that ought to be written one day on the 
[ro valuable plot-devices in fiction, a place of honour must 

undoubtedly be given to the Will, which has served authors 
and dramatists so stoutly for centuries. All sorts of situations 
. can be set going by a will; it can motivate comedy or felony; 
it can be missing, contentious, cynical, or a lovely surprise: it 
can bring out the best in people, or rouse the devil in them. 

The will in Laughter in Paradise belongs to the comic group. 
Henry Áugustus Russell, a practical joker whose pranks, during 
his lifetime, “time and again shook officialdom to its founda- 
tions," plays his crowning practical joke on his deathbed. He 
leaves his entire fortune to his four surviving relatives, a sister 
and three cousins. There are, however, conditions. 

Sister Agnes (Fay Compton), a soured and snobbish spinster 
who bullies her staff disgracefully, must obtain and hold down 
for one month a position as a domestic servant. Cousin Simon 
(Guy Middleton), a playboy and inveterate philanderer, must 
positively marry tbe first single woman he speaks to. Cousin 
. Herbert (George Cole), a timid young bank clerk with scarcely 
enough push to guide a pen, is required-to hold up his bank 
manager at the point of a toy pistol, and force him to hand over 
the keys of the safe. 

Cousin Deniston (Alastair Sim) is given a singularly painful 
task. A retired Army officer with an unblemished record, 
engaged to a Judge’s daughter (Joyce Grenfell) who is “an 
officer and a lady” in the women’s Services, poor Cousin 
Deniston is revealed to his horrified connections as having been 
secretly occupied for years in writing shilling shockers, under 
such pen-names as Jeremy St. Clare and Gloria Trubshawe. 
Now he is required to put his knowledge of crime into practice. 
In order to inherit his share of the fortune he must commit 
some genuine breach of the law that will earn him a prison 
sentence of twenty-eight days. 

The film follows the attempts of the four beneficiaries to 
comply with their pranksome old relative’s conditions. Miss 
Compton becomes a weary maid-of-all-work to a hypochondriac 
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~ (John Laurie), a fiery old gentleman who elects to. have his . 
tantrums at the top of a tall house, and thumps on the floor 
with a stick incessantly. Mr. Middleton outsmarts himself by 
marrying a girl who appears to be desirable in every way, but 
turns out to be the opportunist niece of his valet. Mr. Cole 
labours at his study of practical banditry in train and at^office 
desk, working painstakingly from a book lent him by his © 
Cousin Deniston; training himself rigorously for the great day, 
and finally blundering into the middle of a real bank robbery. 

. Mr. Sim takes his time about his task. With extreme cunning, 
he persuades his fiancée and her father that he is going behind 
the Iron Curtain on a secret Government job. (And so he is, he 
reasons with himself: for where he intends to go, His Majesty's 
Government will:certainly pay for him). Meticulously he 
consults the police on the matter of suitable felonies. Scrupu- 
lously, he notes them down in a little book. *Car-stealing? Yes, 
that might be excellent. . Bag-snatching? Ye-es.... 
Shop-lifting? Good. . . Stripping lead from churches? Oh 
no, no-no-no. . . ." After conspicuous failures at all the short- 
listed crimes, he ties up a brick in a neat, brown-paper parcel, 
and hurls 1t, shuddering, with. his eyes shut, — a plate- 
glass window. 

The weakness in most omnibus works on the screen is | that óne 
is bound to have favourites among the sections, and it is dis- 
appointing when some character to whom one has become 
attached disappears from the scene forever. Laughter in Paradise 
obviates this difficulty by developing all four stories concurrently. 
There is no new trick in this. It was done some thirty-five years 
ago, with triumphant success, in D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance. 
Nevertheless the old trick is still a good one, and it is comforting 
to- know, when one’s favourite character is in abeyance for the 
moment, that the story will come back to him sooner or later. 
Moreover, all the four stories are lightly interlocked. Each 
. Russell becomes, to a certain extent, the confidant of another 
Russelly since it is a condition of the will that all the bene- 
ficiaries are under solemn oath not to explain their actions to 
any outsider, EY 

There are moments at which. the film sags, cliéfly dod 
the introduction of several young persons who might seem 
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‘superfluous to the plot, even if the parts were well acted. But 


their appearances are mercifully brief, and in the end Laughter 
in Paradise remains triumphantly a veterans’ film. 

Miss Compton, at an age which can fairly be called mature, 
can still charm, and acts the pretty little wenches off their feet. 
Mr. Middleton, who has suffered from a lot of bad films in the 
past, has a chance at last to show what exact stage training can 
do. Young Mr. Cole, no veteran in years but old in experience, 
gives a performance so neat and split-timed that one is excited 
to wonder what this'natural comic will do next. 

Alastair Sim is peerless. Few contemporary British actors 
have given more people more genial delight, nor stood more 
clearly and modestly in the path for national honours, than this 
gentle fifty-year-old Scot. Scholar, philosopher, humorist, 
family man, pillar of the theatre; he is the first member of his 
profession to be elected Rector of Edinburgh University, and 
it would be fruitless to try and decide whether the cap and gown 
or the cap and bells habit him more properly. He calls himself 
“A qualified fool,” but the laughter he arouses is always gentle: 
it is a laughter deep-born in human nature and educed by 
accurate and painstaking observation; and nobody watching 
him as an actor will question for a moment a colleague’s 
description of his Rectorial address as "rather like a summer 
shower after a week of sterile mugginess." Mr. Sim himself 


. simplifies it all with the honest apology that if he's ever good, 


it’s because he's happy. “The one fatal thing for an actor," he 
says “is to have an interesting life. Nothing much has ever 
happened to me.' 

Midnight Episode is a British utility version of the French 
comedy-thriller, Monsieur la Souris, based on a story by Georges 
Simenon. The scene has been Cli oed from Paris to London, 
and Stanley Holloway takes over the part created by the great 
Raimu. 

In the original picture, Raimu was a gentleman and Wie 


^ sopher in temporary financial straits, who opened a car door in. 


the.hope of earning a tip, discovered a dead financier, and 
delicately secured his wallet, with fingers peeping through the 
holes in shabby gloves. The subsequent disappearance of car 
and body, and Raimu's ingenious attempts to dispose of the 
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. contents of the wallet, involved him in embarrassments with 
police and crooks that were carried out in the most refined 
style. His behaviour at all times was impeccably dignified, and 
nothing in the film became him more than the leaving of it; 
teetering away-to further adventures on cracked, highly polished 
shoes; unrewarded, tolerated, his circumstances no whit 
changed, and like all the great classic clowns, solitary. 

In broad outline, the British film fairly follows its Frencli 
model, but one is always conscious of the difference between a 
copy and an original Stanley Holloway is a very useful 
comedian in his own style; he moves and speaks with assurarice, 
and his old’ ruffian—now a “busker” who entertains London 
theatre queues—has its own sort of seedy grandeur. But he is 
no Raimu; his performance lacks both the large humanity and 
the minute technical accomplishment of its predecessor. Nor is 
he helped by the producers! misguided attempts to make things 
happen to him, instead of allowing him to make things happen. 
The secret of all great clowning is to be able to take the acces- 
sories lying ready to hand, and create out of them both laughter 
and pathos. One does not know whether Mr. Holloway is 
qualified to do this, since the film gives him scant opportunity 
to.experiment. But one does come away with the impression of 
confected gags and situations imposed upon an individual, 
rather than of an individual making his lonely way across the 
screen, and touching everything around him into comic life. 

A Tale of Five Cities is technically one of ours, but it would be 
misleading to pretend that it is either spiritually or indi- 
genously British. The hero (Bonar Colleano) is an alleged 
R.A.F. officer in occupied ‘Berlin, who contracts amnesia, not 
as a result of his wartime experiences, but through swinging on 
a chandelier, in a night club, in the American zone, in his 
underwear. The only clue to his identity is a list of five girls, 
whom he cannot remember from Eve, but whom he sets out to 
seek in Rome, Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London. 

Except for one sharp sequence filmed in Rome, obviously by. 
a hand other than the clumsy paw that guides the main body 
of the picture, A Tale of Five Cities seems a polyglot, rather 
tasteless film of small distinction, and plain Britishers may be 
excused for feeling that it is no way directed to their address, 


MUSIC: THE LONDON SEASON 


By Dynetey Hussey 


HE London Season of the Arts has, on its musical side, 

had a striking success. It has succeeded. in its aim of 

bringing together within the space of two months every 
kind of music from the earliest to the newest, and of having it 
performed by musicians from every part of Great Britain 
assisted by a number of distinguished visitors from overseas. 
The arrangement and co-ordination of so many programmes 
was no mean feat, and the Arts Council of Great Britain, who ` 
were largely responsible for this aspect of the Festival, are to be 
. congratulated on their achievement. The apportionment of the 
musical interest, especially in the orchestral programmes, 
between so many organizations and conductors, who all have 
their special preferences, must have demanded brains of the 
higher mathematical standard capable of dealing with infinite 
permutations and combinations, as well as large resources of 
patience and of tact. That the programmes were generally so 
well planned and that there was little or no overlapping between 
them is the measure of the success attained. 

It would be impossible to pretend to cover anything like the 
whole of these activities in the space of this article. One can 
only pick out from a necessarily limited experience—there were 
three or four important events nearly every evening of the two 
months’ season—those things which seemed especially memor- 
able. In the procession of British orchestras which passed 
through the Royal Festival Hall, the Hallé Orchestra of 
Manchester especially distinguished itself. Sir John Barbirolli 
had sufficiently recovered from his recent operation to. be able 
to conduct the two programmes, which included Vaughan: 
Williams's Fourth Symphony and Verdi's Requiem Mass. 

The Fourth Symphony in F minor has lately been rather 
neglected in favour of the Sixth. Barbirolli gave it a most lucid 
and well-balanced performance, whose clarity of texture was 
sharply focused in the Festival Hall. 'The acoustics are not kind 
to string-tone, but they do enable one to hear an extraordinary 
amount of detail. This is a severe test for the performers and, 
indeed, for the music, because anything “fudged” or clumsily 
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handled, shows up at once. The integrity and technical mastery 
displayed in this symphony, whose slow movement is one of the 
most beautiful things in Vaughan Williams's music, shone out 
as clearly as the fine playing of the orchestra. Earlier in the 
week the more contemplative Fifth Symphony in D minor was 
played under the direction of Maurice Miles by the Yorkshire 
: Symphony Orchestra, a smaller but evidently well-disciplined 
body, whose performance of Stravinsky’s Fire-Bird Suite was 
particularly brilliant. 

The performance of Verdi's Requiem by the Hallé Choir and 
Orchestra was a memorable experience. The choir, trained 
by that master of choral singing, Herbert Bardgett, proved 
its ability to produce solid and brilliant climaxes and to sing 
pianissimo without losing quality of tone. Their attack in Dies 
Irae was superb and Barbirolli seemed to have no difficulty, as 
others in the new hall have had, in getting singers and players 
to reduce their tone to a mere thread of sound. Although the 
soloists did not display that exciting vocal quality, which only 
Italians or Italian-trained singers possess to the full, they were 
well matched and gave a most musical performance. Indeed, 
for sheer musicality and sense of style the whole performance 
could not have been surpassed. 

Among other large-scale choral works, which have included 
the St. Matthew Passion sung complete by the Bach Choir under 
Dr. Reginald Jacques and the three oratorios of Edward Elgar, 
performed by the Royal Choral Society under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, the Requiem Mass of Berlioz and Delius’s A Mass of Life 
deserve special mention as their performance 3 is comparatively 
| infrequent. 

Music is not all grandeur and huge choruses. Not the least 
interesting events of the season for the musically minded have 
been the series of concerts devoted to English composers from 
the earliest times to the mid-eighteenth century and to Henry 
Purcell. The individual programmes were well arranged and 
a too “‘musicological” atmosphere was avoided in their presenta- 
tion, though the names of those responsible for editing and 
performing the music ensured sound scholarship—how sound . 
the souvenir books of programmes published by the Arts Council 
bear witness. These books with their authoritative articles-and 
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admirable illustrations deserve.a permanent place im the 
library and are exceedingly cheap, in these days, at five shillings 
each. 

Covent Garden’ s main METRE to the season, apart from 
the production of Vaughan Williams's new opera, has been 
the presentation of two cycles of The Ring, with. Tristan und 
Isolde and Parsifal. In these operas and in Beethoven's Fidelio - 
Mme. Flagstad made her farewell appearances on the London 
stage. The beauty of her singing and the dramatic subtlety of 
her performances, especially as Brünnhilde in Gétterdémmerung 
and as Isolde, proved that she is retiring from opera at the very 

^ height of her powers. Her decision will be greatly regretted, for 
- there is no one in sight to take her place. 


New Recordings 


Two. modern violin concertos are included in the latest 
supplements. Walton’s work has been recorded by Heifetz, 
for whom it was written in 1939, with the Philharmonic 

. Orchestra’ conducted by the composer. This is music in the 
great virtuoso tradition, and Heifetz plays it with brilliant 
virtuosity. He also brings out the lyrical beauty of the final 
pages of the first movement and of the cadenza in the last. The 
recording by H.M.V. is excellent both in the fidelity and 
balance of the orchestral tone, which is never allowed to over- 

- whelm the solo nor to recede too much into the background. 

The Decca long-playing record of Bartok’s Concerto suffers 

_ a little from lack of balance. The orchestra sounds too dim and 
many details are lost. But the’ solo, finely played by Max 
Rostal, is faithfully recorded, and the disc certainly gives a 
good idea of the work. 

The Decca Company have lately issued in Great Britain -a ` 
number of the records made by Telefunken in Germany. To 
judge from those of Grieg's Concerto played by Michelangeli 
and Hindemith's “Mathis” Symphony, the company's former 
high standards have been maintained. Of special interest is a 
set containing the four symphonic poems, inspired by paintings 

— of Bócklin, by Max Reger, a composer of whom little or nothing 
is avalehe] in the British catalogues. : 

Columbia has undertaken the issue of the second instalment 
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of recordings of English Church Music. The present set ranges 
from Tye and Byrd to Elgar and Vaughan Williams, taking in 
its stride such famous pieces as Gibbons’s This is the record of 
John, Purcell’s Fehova, quam sunt multi, and Wesley’s Ascribe unto 
the Lord, sung with splendid solidity of tone in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. As before, the music has been recorded by the choirs 
in a number of cathedrals and collegiate chapels. The anthems 
by Byrd and Weelkes, sung 1n King’s College Chapel, sound 
particularly beautiful, and the rival choir of Néw College, 
Oxford, also distinguishes itself in a clean performance of the 
Nune Dimitis from Byrd's Great Service. 

Among orchestral recordings are a new one of Elgar’s 
Falsiaf made with the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Adrian Boult, the best living interpreter of this 
fascinating score (H.M.V.), and a Ballet Suite, Punch and the 
Baby, by Richard Arnell, whose Harlequin in April has been one 
of the successes of the Sadler’s Wells season, directed by Sir 
Thomas Beecham (Columbia). The Baroque Ensemble continue 
their interesting series of eighteenth century treasure trove with 
a recording of the Divertimento by Haydn which provided 
Brahms with the theme for his orchestral variations (Parlo- 
phone). 

Decca have issued a complete set of the music of Tales of 
Hoffmann as arranged for the film, with a distinguished cast 


directed by Sir Thomas Beecham. This is brilliantly recorded.’ 


The same company’s long-playing records include a number of 
more recondite works. Three ten-inch discs contain the Second 
Symphony, the Violoncello Concerto and the Medea Suite 
by Samuel Barber, and enable one to become more closely 
acquainted with this capable, if rather academic, American 
composer. Arne’s little ballad opera Thomas and Sally coupled 
with Purcell’s Masque from Timon of Athens is another valuable 
addition to the record library. Bloch’s Sacred Service is now 
available on a long-playing disc as well as the ordinary discs 
which were noticed here a month or two back. This remarkable 
and beautiful work gains much from the continuity of playing. 


t 


CAESAR, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
By T. C. WonsrEv 


HAW, having the conviction of genius, felt that he could 

do anything. Only such a conviction could have persuaded 

him that he was able to write something as unsuitable to 
his particular talent as a pageant play. He was tempted to the 
idea as well by the contemporary taste for historical dramas; 
it was part of his plan of attack to indulge the ordinary 
audience's preferences in the matter of forms in order to produce 
a double shock when he turned it inside out. It was a trick that 
worked fairly well with melodrama, in Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, and very well with domestic comedy, and with 
Cesar and Cleopatra the shock tactics succeeded at the time. But 


' now, perhaps, we begin to feel rather acutely the split between 


the dialectic which is his natural mode and the pageantry 
which he really despised. This shows up specially strongly when 
the play is put side by side with Antony and Cleopatra, which is in 
the highest reach of Shakespeare's genius. 

-= Shaw one evening, Shakespeare the next, this is the fascinating 
collocation which Sir Laurence Olivier has arranged for us at 
the St. James's Theatre. Yet if the Shaw comes off so much 
worse, this is partly due to the producer, Mr. Michael Benthall, 
to whose striking gifts the Shakespeare play, with its colour 
and its passion, is particularly sympathetic, and the Shaw, I 
should suppose, a little antipathetic. So instead of marking the 
contrasts by emphasizing the differences, he has tried to find 
resemblances, to treat the Shaw as if it were, from the pageantry 
point of view, an equal to the Shakespeare; and in the result 
the Shaw is swamped and the values that could be got out of it 
are submerged. 

The very opening, for instance, is ominous. It is one of the 
more skilful scenes in the play, for at one and the same time we 
have to be given both the historical background and a prepara- 
tion for the Shavian treatment of history, which consists in 
*rubbing off the patina of time" and laying bare beneath it 
the modernness of the past. It is contrived by a group of soldiers 
talking over the battle that has just taken place. Their clothes 
and the setting are as much as we want of the “ history”; then 
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ViviEN LEIGH a5 Cleopatra in Bernard Shaw's Cesar and Cleopatra 





LAURENCE OLIVIER as Mark Antony in Antony and Cleopatra 
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their Shavian interchanges are made the more witty by con- 
trast. But Mr. Benthall hardly allows us to hear a word. As if 
afraid that we might be bored, he pumps up incident and rush 
and scurry, and floods the speeches with them. Breathless 
soldiers dash in and out, semi-naked Egyptians tear to and fro, 
and the scene is over before we have gathered what it is all 
about. ! 

Fortunately this is followed by a scene which establishes the 
Shavian point of view definitively—the scene in which Cesar 
apostrophizes on his position in the world in front of the 
Sphinx between whose paws the little Cleopatra is hiding. This 
was beautifully played by both Sir Laurence and Miss Leigh. 
And from then on the play becomes a kind: of battle between 
Shaw the dialectician and Shaw the parodist of pageantry, with 
. Mr. Benthall coming down on the wrong side. One remembers 
individual scenes, but the development as a whole is lost. What 
is not brought out—and this after all is an important part of the 
play—is how Cleopatra grows in the course of it from a timid 
girl to the beginning of a queen. Individual scenes, and a few 
individual performances. Mr. Robert Helpmann has the great 
merit of being always superbly theatrical. He holds the stage 
even if sometimes (as in his Cesar in the other play) he holds it 
wrong. But his Apollodorus here is a success, hard, glittering, 
mercurial. Sir Laurence himself draws a most convincing 
portrait of Cesar, the aging leader wise ahead of his time; he 
brings out to just the right degree that touch in the character 
of the best type of late nineteenth-century patrician, which is 
an essential ingredient of Shaw's picture. His is so good a 
performance that the play is worth seeing for it alone. 

Antony and Cleopatra is not often produced, primarily owing 
to the difficulties of casting. It also does present a good deal of 
mechanical difficulty, but the revolving stage with which the 
St. James's Theatre is equipped obviates much of this. Mr. 
Benthall has seized his opportunity in this play with great 
imagination, and has combined with the designers of the sets 
and the dresses (Mr: Roger Furse and Miss Audrey Cruddas 
respectively) to set this great masterpiece glowing and intense 
before us. Contrasting scenes revolve before our eyes, now 
where the Romans in their bright purple sit at their table in 
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front of the dark Doric columns, now where the Egyptians loll 
in their scarlet beneath slender Corinthians. Pace is not every- 
thing, even in pageantry (as we felt in the Shaw) but it is a 
great advantage never to be allowed to lag. Mr. Benthall has a 
special talent for catching the rhythmic outline of a Shake- 
spearean play and conveying to us the whole great sweep. He 
imposes a grandeur from the start, and insists that it never 
flags. 

This has the effect of carrying us successfully over details 
which are by no means all perfect. The casting of the smaller 
parts is not up to the standard we would naturally expect from 
a company directed by Sir Laurence Oliviér. And then—a 
recurring trouble in the English theatre—the verse-speaking is 
not good enough. I always have the feeling in Mr. Benthall’s 
productions that he himself feels the total effect of the verse, but 
has not yet learned how to insist on it in detail from his actors. 
(Actors to-day have not had the opportunities for getting the 
grounding in speaking that they would have had a generation 
or two ago. They look to the producer to help them in this.) 
But I must not give the impression that Mr. Benthall neglects 
all the details. He has a very sure sense of the dramatic within 
the scenes and misses none of the opportunities which this play 
provides. 

The last Cleopatra we saw in London was Dame Edith Evans. 
This was by general consent one of her rare failures. She 
surprisingly did not transcend the strong flavour of her natural 
stage personality, and this came between the marvellous part 
and the audience. Miss Vivien Leigh’s case in the opposite. She 
doesn’t “rise to the height of this great argument" ; for she is 
an actress on a small scale, and the part of Cleopatra is on the 
greatest. On the other hand she doesn’t, by any personal 
mannerisms, or by trying more than she can manage, come 
between the verse and us. She speaks it out with a range that 
is even increased since we last heard her. It is a serious and 
determined effort to reach the height, prevented only by a lack 
of stature, and no actors or actresses ‘can transcend their 
physical limitations. It is only fair to add, I think, that many 
critics found Miss Leigh more satisfying in this part than I did. 

Sir Laurence Olivier, of course, is endowed by nature with 
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everything that an Antony needs. His appearance seems to 
me to be right to the last hair. He is just on the turn. The 
various opposite qualities that are noted in him by friends and 
enemies are all displayed in Sir Laurence. He has just the many- 
sidedness that makes you see at once why Cesar can despise 
him, Enorbabus die for him and Cleopatra live for him. In the 
scenes of passion he 1s limited, of course, by his partner, but no 
one can rouse and rally his followers as Sir Laurence can, or 
breathe.out the exquisiteness of such lines as 


Where souls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze; 
Dido and her Æneas shall want troops, 

And all the haunts be ours. 


lhere are many individual scenes, too, that I shall long 
remember from this production. Antony's reception by Caesar 
and the Romans, for instance, the smouldering tempers round 
the conference table where pride and obstinacy make the path 
of reconciliation prickly; this scene very dramatically estab- 
lished the politics behind the play and the basis of quarrels to 
come. Then, one flash of passion of Cleopatra when she strikes 
down the slave who brings the news of the marriage of Fulvia. 
Antony's touching scenes with his page Eros (hastened by a 
justifiable cut) which Sir Laurence and Mr. Lyndon Brook 
brought off with great pathos. But the great thing about this 
Antony and Cleopatra is that, unlike the Shaw, it comes off 
triumphantly as a whole. Many of the details, it is true, are 
open to criticism, but in spite of them one feels in the finish that 
one has been led right through the heart of the passionate 
experience this great play offers. That is a great tribute to the 
producer. i 
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WESTERN THINKING ABOUT RUSSIA 
By W. J. BRown 


RUSSIA BY DAYLIGHT. By Edward 
Crankshaw. Michael joseph. 15s. 


. The impact of this book on Western think- 


ing about Russia and the Communist Bloc 
will be very great, and it deserves to be. It 
is in many ways the most important con- 
tribution to the now vast literature of 
Communism and Russia that I have read 
for several years. 

Much of our thinking on the present 
condition and future prospects of the world 
is dominated by certain generalizations. 
First, we stigmatize Communism as such as 
an evil thing. Next, we identify Russia (all 
Russia) with Communism. Next, we identify 
the satellite States with Russia, and con- 
ceive of a monolithic bloc of people con- 
stituting nearly one half of the entire human 
race. Then we recall the armed strength and 
the potential economic resources of this vast 
bloc, and the declared intention of Com- 


' munism to destroy democracy and over- 


throw the free world. 'The total picture is 
sombre and threatening in the extreme, 


. and our fear of it is intensified by the 


knowledge of our own military unprepared- 
ness and ofthe difficulties of keeping together 
an alliance of many sovereign states whose 
immediate interests often conflict, and 
whose views on long-term problems often 
differ. 

Now in all this there is a good deal of 
truth. We are unprepared. Russia is heavily 
armed and is arming her satellites. The 
Communist States do present the appearance 
of a monolithic bloc. Communist intentions 
are hostile. And so on. But Napoleon had a 
motto that “things were never either so 
good or so bad as they appeared." And it is 
the peculiar merit of this book that it 
qualifies the generalizations in which we 
habitually, if unconsciously, deal by 
reference to all sorts of facts which we 
overlook and for which we do not allow. 

In the first place, there is not that com- 
plete identity between the Russian people 
and the Russian Government which we 
assume. When the Germans entered the 
Ukraine in the last war they were hailed by 
the population as deliverers. Had Hitler had 


half as much sense as the young Napoleon 
the whole outcome of the German attack on 
Russia would probably have been quite 
different. It was the cruelty and brutality 


`of the Germans in the Ukraine and other 


parts of Russia which solidified the people 
behind Stalin, not love for Stalin nor for 
Communism, Next, the identity between 
the Satellite States and Russia is not at all 
complete. In Satellite State after Satellite 
State the Russians have had to “purge” and 
“liquidate” the native Communist leaders 
and to replace them by Russians as a condi- 
tion of keeping the policy of the country in 
line with that of Russia. Militarily, there 
would seem to be very little to stop Stalin 
marching across Europe if he likes. But 
behind him there would spring up millions 
of “partisans,” to say nothing of organized 
armies like that of Yugo-Slavia. We must 
not, Mr. Crankshaw insists, mistake our 
enemy. Our enemy is not Russia. And in so 
far as Communism represents a protest 
against the imperfections of our present 
society, it is not even Communism. It is the 
men who rule in Russia, plus the adherents 
(the six million. Party members) whose 
loyalty they command, the dominant groups 
in theSatellite States, and the Fifth Columns 
provided by the so-called “national” 
Communist Parties within the democracies. 
In short, it is the men who would, if they 
could, destroy the “free society,” and 
extend their tyranny over the world. 
Bolshevism began as an underground 
conspiracy against Czarism. When it 
attained power it became a conspiracy 
against the Russian people, and then a 
conspiracy against free men everywhere. 
Its leaders’ hands are stained with the 
blood of innumerable crimes. They are, and 
they know themselves to be, the object of 
bitter execration within and without 
Russia, They rule by force, and they know 
that only ruthless repression keeps them 
where they are. This does not mean that 
Russia will never launch war. While there 
are free nations in the world the mind of 
the Kremlin can never be at ease. But it 
does mean that there are all sorts of 
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imponderables, and ponderables too, which 
the Russian leaders must take into account, 
and which.tell against any direct launching 
of a world war. The Russian leaders don't 
mind waging war by proxy—as in Korea. 
They try to set all countries against America, 
and against each other. They inspire so- 
called “wars of liberation” among colonial 
peoples. Within the democracies they seek 
to capture the Trade Unions and other 
“organs of the existing society" with a view 
to promoting the maximum of civil and 
industrial strife. But all these things, grave 
as they are, fall a long way short of the 
unleashing of a third world war. It is by 
no means certain that puppet States will be 
willing indefinitely to fight Stalin's wars for 
him. And even Stalin’s immense army of 
200 divisions assumes a slightly different 
aspect when the length of Russia’s land 
frontiers, and the necessity for having large 
forces available for internal repression, are 
taken into account. The Russians came 
within an ace of defeat in the last war. 
There was one stage at which the G.P.U. in 
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Moscow was burning its papers, and its 
personnel were fleeing. The devastation of 
the war was frightful and has by no means 
been repaired. And the balance of potential 
strength in war materials (coal, steel, oil, - 
and so on) is heavily in favour of the 
West. 

All this is not to say that Russia and 
Communism are not to be feared and 
prepared against. On the contrary, un- 
preparedness and weakness in the West 
would probably alone tempt Stalin to 
undertake the gamble of war. It is to say, 
however, that internal weakness, conflicts 
of interest, national antagonisms, shortages 
and the rest, which we see so clearly when 
we look at our own position, are not an 
exclusively Western problem. Stalin has as 
many headaches as we have. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s book has the supreme 
merit of trying to see all the picture, and to 
see it whole. It is a salutary and sanative 
piece of work of the utmost value, and I 
very warmly commend it to the attention 
of readers. 


HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON 
By F. A. BARRETT 


CLARENDON: Politics, History and 
Religion, 1640-1660. By B. H. G. 
Wormald. Cambridge University Press. 
255. 

Edward Hyde is one ofthe most sympathetic 

as well as one of the most distinguished of 

the personalities of the Great Rebellion. In 

a situation which called aloud for compro- 

mise—when, in a House elected under 

conditions most unfavourable to the King, 
the Great Remonstrance had been passed 
by the barest of majorities—Hyde was the 
only man who sincerely, actively and 
persistently worked for a negotiated settle- 
ment. He was the better qualified, as well 
as the more resolved, to do so because, 
although, when forced to make his choice, 

he adhered to the King, he was never a 

“Royalist” but remained to the end a 

«eformer and, in the historical sense of the 

word, a parliamentarian. Yet, as events 

worked out, he was himself a primary cause 
of the war, since it was through the part he 
played as spokesman for the King, in 
ceaction against the intransigence of Parlia- 


ment, that the King acquired a party and 
an army. 
These are Mr. Wormald's views, and, as 
he points out, they differ from Gardiner’s, 
Gardiner had a poor opinion of Hyde as a 
politician, thinking his Judgment vitiated by 
constitutional rigidity and Anglican bias. 
It was an opinion he formed from the 
Chancellor’s own statements and, therefore, 
if it is to be displaced, it is necessary to 
rescue Clarendon from himself, and to 
uncover the truth by a reinterpretation of 
what he wrote. Mr. Wormald performs this 
task with almost startling success, for he is: 
able to show not merely that Gardiner was 
misled as to the course of action followed 
by Hyde but that that course was precisely 
the one which Gardiner blames him for not 
having taken. : 
As Mr. Wormald explains it, the con- 
fusion was natural. When Hyde wrote his 
History, which he started in 1646, he was 
wise after the event, and it was inevitable 
that, whether consciously or not, perspective 
and emphasis should be coloured and 
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modified by later knowledge. Moreover the 
History was composed from the angle of 
the King, with a didactic purpose, and this 
also affected both perspective and emphasis. 
But Mr. Wormald insists, and indeed 
demonstrates, that only in the History was 
Hyde a Royalist. Outside it, both in 
thought and action, both before and after 
the final breach with the Parliament, he 
was a supporter of the revolution of 1640-41, 
which he had to save, if he could, from the 
extremists on both sides. 

Mr. Wormald's briliant and closely 
reasoned essay is not a life of Clarendon but, 
as its sub-title shows, a study of his ideas. 
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When it opens Hyde is already in his early 
thirties, and the constructive and permanent 
reforms of the Long Parliament, in which 
he had taken a conspicuous share, had been 
completed, Thereafter Mr. Wormald picks 
his way with great skill and judgment 
through events and controversies, and in 
the most convincing manner builds up his 
portrait of one who was at once a great 
statesman and patriot and a profound 
thinker. He must also have been attractive 
in a more personal way. Sir Philip Warwick 
speaks of his cheerfulness; and his resilience, 
patience, honesty and courage are apparent 
from his career. 


THE GREAT IMPERIALIST 


By WirsoN Harris 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN. Vol. IV, rgor-19o3. By 
Julian Amery. Macmillan. 930s. 

The fourth instalment of this massive enter- 
prise follows the third after an interval of 
seventeen years. J. L. Garvin, to whom 
the biography of Joseph Chamberlain was 
entrusted, produced three volumes in the 
twenty years after Chambeflain’s death and 
then after twelve years—in 1946—decided 
he could go no further. The task was a little 
later handed over to Mr. Julian Amery 
(whose father, Mr. L. S. Amery, was 
originally to have been joint biographer 
with Lord Milner) to complete. Well as he 
has done his work, he has in one sense been 
asked to achieve the impossible. Thirty- 
seven years after Chamberlain's death, 
forty-five after the stroke which ended his 
active carcer, seventeen years after the last 
volume of the fitful biography, no lively 
interest in the great Imperialist who 
belonged to the nineteenth century so 
much more than to the twentieth can be 
easily aroused. And political biography on 
the scale imposed on Mr. Amery by his 
predecessor—in this volume 530 pages are 
devoted to the two years 1901 to 1903—is 
calculated to overtax the absorptive capa- 
city of any but professional students of 
history or of politics. 

None of this is a criticism of Mr. Amery. 
He had to follow the lines laid down, and 
his achievement falls short in no way of his 
purpose. His material has been collected 


with great industry and presented with 
great clarity. And if two years seem too 
little to fill a volume, they were crowded and 
momentous years in Chamberlam's life. 
They showed the Colonial Secretary, as the 
title page suggests, at the height of his 
power, including as they do the later stages 
of the South African War and the peace 
treaty and settlement which followed it; 
Chamberlain's unofficial feelers after an 
alliance with Germany; the foundation of 
Birmingham University; the post-war visit 
to South Africa; the Education Act of 
1902; and the beginnings of the Tariff 
Reform campaign. Mr. Amery has the 
advantage of an obvious admiration for 
Chamberlain and the slight disadvantage 
of writing of events which are within the 
memory of many persons still living but not 
within his own. Chamberlain is a conten- 
tious and controversial figure, and in many 
respects other contemporary political bio- 
graphies present a different picture of him 
from that sketched by Mr. Amery's able 
pen. 

Take, for example, the negotiations with 
Germany. Except where colonies were 
affected foreign affairs were no concern of 
Chamberlain’s, but there could be an 
“unauthorized programme” in the foreign 
field as well as in the home. Nothing came 
of the Colonial: Secretary’s excursion into 
that sphere, and it may still be held that 
he had much better have left it all alone. 
Edward Grey, at any rate, no bad authority 
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on such a subject, wrote of the historic 


Leicester speech of 1899: “His speech about 
the German alliance (unless it was expressly 
dictated beforehand by the Kaiser, which I 
can't believe) was disastrous. I never read 
anything which struck me as more of a 
mess. He really must be kept out of foreign 
policies." And that astute and experienced 
observer of British political life, M. Paul 
Cambon, the French Ambassador in 
London, could observe, “Mr. Chamberlain 
has no political principles.” That need not 
be accepted as a final verdict, but Mr. 
Amery is to be commended for recording, 
if only in a footnote, an opinion largely at 
variance with his own. 

But it is of Chamberlain as an architect 
of Empire that this volume mainly treats, 
and Mr. Amery’s narrative gives just 
prominence to the Liberal strain in the 
Colonial Secretary's character, persisting 
long after he had broken with the Liberal 
Party. Whatever his original responsibility 
for the South African War, there can be no 
question of the sincerity of his endeavours 
for an enduring settlement. His skill in 
reconciling opposing elements during his 
visit to South Africa late in 1902 was 
striking, and his refusal to assent to the 
suspension of the Cape constitution, in spite 
of the insistence with which Milner pressed 
it on him, was greatly to his credit. The 
grant of self-government to a united South 
Africa was not to come till.his active 
days were over, nor from a Conservative 
administration, but it was the goal of all his 
endeavours once peace was signed. The 
general conditions of peace were no doubt 
mainly Chamberlain's work, but Mr. 
Amery says less than he might have of 
Kitchener's part in prevailing on Botha and 
Smuts to accept terms which at first they 
rejected as intolerable. 

Chamberlain was unquestionably, as 
Mr. Amery indicates, at the height of his 
power in the years with which this volume 
deals. “He is absolutely dominant and àll- 
powerful,” the Kaiser had written to Bülow 
“rom Sandringham in November, 1902. 
Even so Mr. Amery tends occasionally to a 
ittle hyperbole. To say that ‘Bloemfontein 
was the capital of a conquered State and 
Chamberlain was its conqueror" is to 
simplify or dramatize unduly. In the same 
way, to suggest that “the extension of free 
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education to the whole country [in 1891] 
had been his doing," is to obliterate a great 
many able and effective supporters of 
a reform effected admittedly under his 
leadership. And in one respect—his un- 
sympathetic and uncomprehending estimate 
of Balfour as a “study dialectician"—Mr. 
Amery's judgment must be sharply chal- 
lenged. 

‘But Mr. Amery here, of course, as in all 
things, 1s fully entitled to his own opinion, 
and to differ from it does not detract from 
the admiration inspired by the ability with 
which he has discharged his task. 


IHE NATIONAL THEATRE 


THE MAKING OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. By Geoffrey Whit- 
worth. Faber. 255. 

Mr. Whitworth, founder of the British 

Drama League, and for more than twenty 

years Hon. Secretary to the Shakespeare 

Memorial National Theatre Committee, 

describes in this book the genesis of the 

National Theatre idea in this country and 

its triumph in the laying of the Foundation 

Stone of the theatre on July 15th last. The 

period of incubation has been long. More 

than seventy years ago Matthew Arnold 
and Henry Irving eloquently commended 
it. But it was William Archer the critic and 

Granville-Barker, actor, producer, play- 

wright, critic, who together did more than 

any others in this country to explain the 
purpose and possibilities of a National 

Theatre in this country. 

For Mr. Whitworth a fateful date in the 
history of the movement was 1908, when a 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre 
Committee came into being, to prepare to 
celebrate the Shakespeare tercentenary 
(1916) by establishing a National Theatre. 
He describes the abortive attempt of an 
earlier committee to celebrate this occasion 
with the erection of a statue, and the 
successful efforts which were made to stop 
this plan and substitute a worthier plan by 
the creation of a theatre of living art. Mr. 
Whitworth has not got the order of events 
quite right. The first public meeting to 
discuss this scheme was called by the Daily 
Jews, at the National Liberal Club, and 
was attended by Bernard Shaw, J. M. 
Barrie, John Galsworthy and many others, 


— 
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who.appointed a small committee to 


- co-operate with a separate group who had 


been following the lead of the Daily News. 
Mr. Whitworth describes in great detail 
the career of the distinguished Committee 
which was ultimately formed, and the 
somewhat dreary story of its Executive's 
disappointing efforts. It is no doubt true 
that the Executive Committee played its 
part in keeping the idea of a National 
Theatre. alive; and in recent years it 
-recognized that a new spirit had been 
created by the wartime efforts ofthe Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and Art, 


and its successor the Arts Council. It had 


the wisdom to decide to link forces with 
the ever-active Old Vic; secured the co- 
operation of the London County Council; 
and was ready with plans for a theatre and 
asite when the Government at last promised 
to give financial support. Mr. Whitworth's 


- book is a valuable factual record of this 


curious piece of history. 
R. A. Scotr-JAMEs 


JANE AT SEVENTEEN 


VOLUME THE THIRD. By Jane 
Austen. O.U.P. (Cumberlege). 8s. 6d. 
This is the last of the three volumes of Jane 
Austen’s juvenilia. The first was published 
in 1933 by the Oxford University Press and 
the second, as Love and Freindship, by Chatto 
& Windus in 1922. There are two stories in 
it. The first is called Evelyn, after an imagi- 
nary village of that name, and is dated 1792. 
The inhabitants of Evelyn are so generous 
that they cannot do too much for the self- 
.satisiéd egotistical man who comes by 
chance on horseback. The selfless Mr. Webb 
gives him, unasked, his house and land, his 
daughter in marriage and a fortune of “but 
'ten thousand pounds," which, the noble 
father protests, “is almost too small a sum 
to be offered." It is a boisterous witty satire, 
close to farce. 

The second story was called Kitty, or the 
Bower to begin with, but later plain Gathe- 
rine, and it has added to it some pages from 
the hand of Jane's niece Anna Leroy. In 
this story there is a charming bower built 
by Kitty-Catherine and her young friends, 
and here she retires from time to time to 
rest, and to ponder the fortunes of her 

. friends, one of whom marries “splendidly 


- 
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yet unhappily"; another goes as governess 
to a Scottish family. 

Although only a year separates Catherine 
from Evelyn it is already much older. The 
satire is controlled, the feeling is kind, the 
author is no longer romping and roaring 
with laughter, she has found out now that 
plain situations are best for her sharp wits. 
There are some editorial notes which link 
these early texts with later novels and 
suggest books of the period which Jane 
might have read; and a preface which 
speaks of textual revisions, and of Jane’s 
Aunt Philadelphia, who “paid a visit to 
Steventon " in 1792 (this is the first and last 
we hear of *'Steventon"), and may have 
inspired passages in Catherine. The date 
of Jane's birth (1775) is not given. Though 
it is always interesting to read the juvenilia 
of famous writers, it is essential for our 
enjoyment and judgment, that the age of 
the young person should be known, if only 
approximately. One would also like to 
know something more of her circumstances 
at this time, and this could briefly have been 
given. But in spite of these omissions, 
perhaps unreasonably craved by the 
general reader—who will be referred to the 
many Lives of the authoress—this small 
book, beautifully produced, is a valuable, 
delightful and exciting addition to the 
published work of Jane Austen. 


STEVIE SMITH 


SIRANGE RELATIONS 


DARKNESS AND DAY. By I. 

Compton-Burnett. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 
“We lived in a style of austere comfort 
against a background of calamity.” This 
account of his early years from Mr. Stephen 
Spender’s recent autobiography exactly 
describes the uneasy households portrayed 
for us so regularly by Miss Cómpton- 
Burnett. It is true that her particular kind 
of family dates from an earlier period, the 
last years of the nineteenth century. But the 
reason for her present hold upon us, apart 
from her excoriating wit, is our fascination 
with an age like that of Mr. Spender's 
childhood, vanished but recent, in which 
there was leisure for private guilt. Against 
a background of those cold, roomy Victorian 
houses, so malignantly un-cosy, so expensive 
to maintain, are played out the dramas of 
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jealousy and family hatred which we must 
now consider a luxury of the past. Wholly 
preoccupied with a primitive battle for 
existence against inhuman powers, we can 
only envy those exotic creatures whose total 
energy was devoted to a spiritual combat 
with Papa. 

— This nostalgic pleasure in the intricate 
manœuvres of family life, Miss Compton- 
Burnett has often supplied in full measure. 
We must regret the more that she has shown 
a tendency of late to decline upon routine; 
to substitute a mechanical melodrama for 
the psychological tragi-comedy which has 
been her strength. Whilst the introduction 
of a violent event into quiet lives has always 
been one of her legitimate weapons, this 
catastrophe was usually an effect of 
character; pride or power mania brought 
to the bursting point. In the present novel, 
melodrama—this time it is incest—is 
introduced for its own sake; for its effect 
upon the servants’ hall. 

However delightful the  housemaid's 
comments upon the goings on upstairs, they 
do not compensate for the shadowiness of 
the principal characters or the lack of 
conviction they bring to tbeir supposed sin: 
supposed since it turns out that the careless 
father has not married his daughter after 
all We are suitably amused but not 
horrified, as we should be, by the under- 
currents of daily life, 


“Bridget has done and suffered the tradi- 
tional tragic things. As nearly the same as 
ipus as a woman could.... The 
difference is, as she said herself, that she has 
not put out her eyes." “Perhaps we are 
fortunate," said Selina drily. “Or perhaps 
fashions have changed. It does not seem that 
(Edipus was thought to have acted oddly 
under the circumstances." 


This, we must admit, is Miss Compton- 
Burnett's dialogue at its best. But on this 
occasion the dialogue is inadequately 
supported. While Rose and Viola are 
perhaps the best mutilated children that 
Miss Compton-Burnett has given us, the 
grown-ups are sadly disappointing. The 


hidden crime is not incest but absence of ¢ 


mind. And inadvertence is not enough. 


MARIE HANNAH 
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From the jacket design by Ospernr LANCASTER 
to “The Sixth Column" ` 


HOME SERVICE 


THE SIXTH COLUMN. By Peter 

Fleming. Hart-Davis. 9s. Gd. 

Mr. Fleming's novel is short, exciting and, 
in its picture of the rivalries of various 
branches of the secret services, humorous. 
The new form of treachery, as implied in. 
the title, turns out to be psychological 
sabotage, but the enemy agents, working to 
a careful plan, go a long way beyond the 
mere spreading of alarm and despondency. 
Indeed, their means are the very reverse, 
nothing less than the inculcation of a slack 
contentedness, an almost-happiness, a fools’ 
paradise in which the moral fibre of the 
nation slowly and inevitably dissolves. The 
subtle foe has realised that statesmen and 
editors no longer direct the thoughts and set 
the tone, that their place has been taken by 
the stars of the films, the sports stadium, 
ballet and radio, and it is from their 
ranks that the sixth column is picked and 
enlisted. 

The most effective member of the small 
but deadly band is a young man who, after 
writing one or two successful books, is 
found to possess the perfect, the intimate 
broadcasting voice. Innocent and kindly, 
the B.B.C. engages him for a series of chats, 
and it is only the chance discovery of a 
document which reveals, to the anonymous 
ex-soldiers of Whitehall, the fatal prescrip- 
tion of the soothing syrup imbibed, for 
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From “A Last Sheaf” 


fifteen minutes one evening every week, by 
the British public. 

Besides making his story readable, the 
author’s skill achieves something more—a 
degree of actuality, a glimpse of hidden 
depths, a slight sense of uneasiness. Light 
enough and brief enough for a railway 
journey, the book declines to be left on the 
luggage-rack. It might conceivably ruin the 
holiday of a too imaginative reader. 


ARNOLD PALMER 


DENTON WELCH 


A LAST SHEAF. By Denton Welch. 

Lehmann. 125. 6d. 
Denton Welch died in 1948 after a long and 
painful illness, heroically borne. His first 
ambition was to be a painter, but he early 
turned to writing, and he produced during 
his short lifetime four books of short stories 
and autobiography. The present book is a 
miscellany (mostly unpublished) collected 
posthumously. by a friend. Somewhat 
fragmentary, it will be of interest chiefly to 
the devotees of this young writer and artist 
with undoubted and peculiarly individual 
talents. It is possible that illness intensified 
his already acute sensibility, and sharpened 
his alert and adoring eye for beautiful 
objects of every sort, jewelry, and even 
bric-a-brac, as well as for the baroque in 
architecture and décor—but at the same 
time retarded his development. 

His is an art essentially, if brilliantly, 


adolescent and intensely feminine; almost" 


entirely self-centred and autobiographical, 
it seldom, in fact, moves outside the vision 
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and experiences of a somewhat neurotic 
youth, though his light prose achieves a 
certain elegant detachment. There are ten 
stories or brief sketches in this book and a 
fragment of an unfinished novel; a little 
collection of verse not particularly remark- 
able; and nine reproductions of his heavily 
decorative and somewhat morbid paintings. 


A. C. Bovp 


CONCERT HALL 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Max 
Parrish in association. with the London 
County Council. — 305. 


_ This handsome book is both a souvenir and 


a specification of the new concert hall, 
built by the London County Council as part 
of the scheme for redeeming the derelict site 
on the south bank of the Thames at present 
occupled by the Festival of Britain. It 
contains a detailed account of the manner 
in which the various requirements of a 
modern concert hall have been met, and 
how the many problems, acoustical and 
structural, arising from its site have been 
solved. The text is well illustrated with 
coloured diagrams, which make the under- 
standing of the various technical processes 
easy for the layman, as well as with photo- 
graphs of the work in progress and of the 
completed building. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent contributes the 
preface and Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
an essay on musical and architectural 
aspects. Architecturally the most success- 
ful feature is the great glass-enclosed foyer 
with its long vistas and its views over the 
river. The interior of the hall has not 
proved entirely satisfactory from the stand- 
point of acoustics, but that fault may well 
be remedied by adjustments of its ingenious 
structure. Some of the faults which have 
been noted may, indeed, have been attri- 
butable to the performers, for the hall is 
merciless in its exposure of any short- 
comings in quality of tone. It may well, on 
that account, prove a powerful factor in 
raising the standard of orchestral playing in 
London.: 

DyNELEY HussEy 
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THE SEASIDE : 


i 
SEASIDE ENGLAND. By Rath 

Manning-Sanders. Batsford. 155. 

“The English invented the seaside 
holiday.” We who grew up in the belief that 
August meant “the seaside” as inevitably 
as December meant parties and plum 
pudding, supposed it a ritual long estab- 
lished. But, as Miss Manning-Sanders 
shows, the seaside holiday was unknown 
here until the eighteenth century. Many or 
most earlier English folk lived and died, if 
their homes lay inland, without setting eyes 
on the sea. The sea for adventure, for 
commerce or pilgrimage, but never for 
health or amusement. In the mid-seven- 
teenth century it dawned upon somebody 
that with “the Sea about us we cannot want 
an excellent Cold Bath, which will both 
preserve our Healths and cure many 
diseases." Dr. Russell, “a fashionable 
London physician” in the mid-eighteenth, 
developed the idea, prescribing sea-water 
both inwardly and outwardly for the 
"elegant cases" whom he sent to Bright- 
helmstone, a dirty little fishing village on 
the Sussex coast, though “ as to lodgings in 
this place,” wrote a visitor in 1763, “the 
best are execrable.” 

That was the beginning of Brighton; 
launched by Dr. Russell, set on the tide of 
fashion and prosperity by George, Prince 
of Wales, in the seventeen-eighties. The 
tale of Weymouth, Southend, Bourne- 
mouth and other much placarded resorts is 
not very different, whether doctor, royalty 
or lively commercial instinct is the first 
cause. Miss Manning-Sanders deals with 
them all brightly and the publishers 
illustrate them abundantly, though an 
occasional caption as, for instance, “The 
Modesty Hoods of the ?Eighties" from an 
illustration by John Leech, is unconvincing. 


Leech died in 1864. Mary CROSBIE 


STIMULI. By Ronald Knox. Sheed S 
Ward.  xos. 6d. 
In most of these short essays, first published 
in the Sunday Times, Mgr. Knox's main 
purpose is to take some well-known passage 
from the Bible, or some familiar Christian 
conception and, while keeping strictly 
within the bounds of Roman Catholic 
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orthodoxy, to show it in a fresh light. He is 
wonderfully resourceful at seizing the 
reader’s attention and quickening it with 
apt illustrations and lively turns of phrase. 
His Sunday sermons, in fact, though so 
agreeable in style and written with sym- 
pathy and understanding, are meant to 
sting rather than soothe; unlike many, they 
leave the reader more wakeful at the end 
than at the start. 


PERSIA AND THE VICTORIANS. 
By Marzieh Gail. Allen ©& Unwin. 
125. 6d. 

Miss Gail here presents brief critical 
biographies, not much more than long 
notes, on the principal English students of 
Persian language and literature. Against the 
half forgotten, the three-quarter and the 
almost totally forgotten, there are only 
three names that the general reader is likely 
to be able to set—Borrow, Fitzgerald and 
Burton—but there were, of necessity, other 
scholars who had diligently built the route 
along which they triumphed. Ambassadors, 
travellers, bookworms, eccentrics, they 
make an entertaining company. The book 
pokes about in improbable directions and 
obscure by-ways with unfailing liveliness 
and good humour, and the author’s evident 
enjoyment of her peculiar knowledge is 
highly infectious. 


BRITISH PHILOSOPHERS. By 
A. D. Ritchie. Longmans for the 
British Council. 25. 

Generalizing broadly, British philosophers 

fall sharply into two categories: the 

Platonic and idealistic, and the empirical. 

Among notable Scholastics, Duns Scotus 

represents the first, Roger Bacon and 

Ockham the second of these classes. From 

the seventeenth century on—where the 

present work begins—this cleavage still 
persists. During these three centuries 
philosophers from these islands contributed 
as much as any other nation to the specu- 
lative heritage of Europe. They did not 
excel perhaps in massive thought-structures, 
but, though less highly organized, their 
contribution, particularly to logic and 
ethics, has been characteristically valuable. 

In this latter field, Professor Ritchie justly 

stresses the importance of Butler’s Sermons 
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on Man as a Moral Agent, “scarcely 
known outside the British Isles and not 
enough known within them.” Written for 
the intelligent laity, British Philosophers is a 
model of compression and lucidity. 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON. By 
Marchette Chute. Secker @ Warburg: 
"X565: 
Two outstanding merits justify this new life 
of Shakespeare. It is uncommonly readable 
and it paints.a rich and vivid picture of 
Elizabethan London and its theatres. Miss 
Chute deploys a mass of fascinating, and 
often unfamiliar, detail with notable skill. 
For the facts of Shakespeare’s life she claims 
to rely solely on contemporary documents, 
relegating later legends to an appendix. 
Where she indulges in conjecture, her con- 
jectures are reasonable. Unfortunately, 
considerations of size and price have pre- 
cluded any detailed quotation of sources. 
There is, however, an excellent index. 
Altogether, it is a very enjoyable and 
informative book. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY. 4. Cam- 


bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Valuable as an assured and discriminating 
guide through the Shakespeare studies 
published „in Britain, America and the 
Continent during 1949-50. A formidable 
array of commentary and, expanse. The 
critical papers in the Survey are of uneven 
standard, the most distinguished being 
Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s discussion of the 
sources of Macbeth. The reviews of Mr. John 
Gielgud, who writes outspokenly on style 
and tradition in Shakespearean acting,.and 
of Mr. Richard David serve to link the 
academic character of this collection with 
the practical problems of the contemporary 
stage. 


PALACE OF INDUSTRY, 1851. By 
C. R. Fay. Cambridge Univérsity Press. 
15S. 

A fascinating book, factual, erudite, and the 

work of an enthusiast. Dr. Fay gives the 

background to the Great Exhibition of 

1851, telling the story from the time that 

Henry Gole and Prince Albert inaugurated 

the Royal Commission, and presenting not 
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only an account of the Exhibition itself, but 
the subsequent history of the Crystal 
Palace. He is informative about the growth 
of the idea of exhibitions and about South 
Kensington to-day. Although full of facts 
and dates, the book seems at times to be 
more picturesque tham interpretative, but 
the account of the political background has 
a topical interest. The selection from Queen 
Victoria's journal is a joy." 


ROUND LONDON WITH THE 
UNICORN. By G. W. Stonier. 
Turnstile Press. 10s. 6d. 


Here is a literary kaleidoscope. The material 


which Mr. Stonier has put into his book 
about London.is familiar, but he has given 
it a fanciful polish and arranged it with 
such ingenuity that every turn of a page 
reveals a new' bright and fleeting image. 
We catch glimpses of pubs and cinemas and 
hotels, of barbers’ and tobacconists’ and 
antiquarians' shops, of suburban home life, 
the East End, London in the days of the 
doodle-bug and of Queen Anne, the Zoo, 
Madame Tussaud's Waxworks, the Chelsea 
Flower Show, the River; we see London in 
the dawn and at night and i in rain and fog. 
lhese vivid word-pictures of Mr. Stonier's 
are interspersed with pen-pictures by 
Lynton Lamb—the two together providing 
considerable visual pleasure. 


THE HOUSE AND THE: FORT. 

By Charles Humana. Hogarth. 9s. 6d. 
This novel depicts in miniature and on a 
more human scale the same conflict as 
runs through Mr. Warner's The Aerodrome, 
the struggle between the obstinate im- 
memorial attachment of the villager to his 
soil and the heedlessly destructive interests 
of “security” imposed from the capital. 
The scene is set in post-war Italy and its 
hero is a British deserter, whom circum- 
stances naturally range on the side of the 
peasants. The author has a genuine under- 
standing of village life, and if the final 
solution lies nearer to comedy than to 
tragedy, this is the natural outcome where 
Authority appears neither ruthless nor 
efficient enough to defeat individual tenacity 
and where both sides seem .to know at 
heart that life must continue and the House 
rise again. 
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Just published 
ASPECTS OF FORM 
Edited by Lancelot Law Whyte 


A symposium presenting the first general survey of visual form, from 
physics through biology and psychology to art. 


Size 84” x 51". Full cloth and wrapper. 21s. net. 


To be.published early autumn 


A POTTER'S PORTFOLIO 
Being a selection of 60 fine pots 


Edited and introduced by Bernard Leach 


A selection of pots from all periods and backgrounds except that of 
industry; this selection, made by potters for potters anl pot lovers, 
is illustrated in a series of 60 full-page plates (5 in 4 colours) There 
are 30 pages of preliminary text matter. 


Size 14" x 12" upright. Full cloth in case. £4 ås. net. 
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An illustrated account of all ‘world over. New and 
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This most lyrical of concertos has been recorded 
N ‘in its entirety on one Decca Long Playing record—an 
admirable example of the unique qualities of this 
` e wonderful new technique. The concerto can now be played 
C a m p Q li through with only one break, the first movement being 
contained on the first side, and the second and third 
plays movements on the second side. Effervescent, charming, 
t THE MENDELSSOHN gay, Campoli interprets this work with delicate yet masterly 
: gkill— a skill which is augmented by the tonal 
VIOLIN CONCERTO realism achieved with the full frequency range recording 
on one Decca system of balanced audio-response, exclusive to Decca. 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 
Campoli (violin) with Eduard van Beinum conducting 
The London Philharmonie Orchestra LX 3001 29/6 
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he saw much of Lloyd George 


is largely a personal interpreta- 
tion of the man with whom he Write for full details to 
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of the First World War. | 
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By WILLIAM R. FINCH 


This new book has a twofold object—to 
capture the charm and character of country : 
buildings, and to encourage those who 
would like to draw them. Numerous illus- 
trations of small houses, cottages, farm 
buildings, etc., are included, and traditional 
building materials and methods are also 
described and illustrated. Architectural 
and art students, and all who take delight 
in the British countryside will 

find this book one of excep- 30 | m net 
fional interest and pleasure. 
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THE TENNIS PLAYERS 


URING this summer we have had many visitors in this 
I) from overseas, and I doubt whether the London 

bus conductors have ever before been so busy in directing 
passengers with foreign accents. to their destinations. Some of 
the visitors came for the Festival, some took Britain in their 
stride in the course of a European holiday, others came for 
sporting events such as Wimbledon tennis and the rowing at 
Henley. Wimbledon in its annual tournament always presents 
a scene than which none could be at the same time more 
national and international. 'The spectators, delightedly watching 
the skill, the fortitude, the beauty of the players, are for the 
most part British; but the performance is international. The 
sympathy of the crowd goes out to the individual player with 
little regard to his or her nationality. And incidentally, what 
attractive courtesy this game always engenders between player 
and player. How often at the end the winner seems almost 
apologetic for having won! 

None the less we could not believe strongly in internationalism 
if we did not also believe in nationalism. The nation to which 
we belong is part of our personality. We in this journal do not 
claim that Britain's personality is the best; but it is our own; 
and we have a natural desire that it should not be misunder- 
stood in countries which are our friends. We want them to 
know the truth about us just as we hope they want us to know 
the truth about them. And just as no individual can live 
satisfactorily alone so no nation can flourish if it does not 
refresh itself by contact with other nations. Great Britain owes 
much of its greatness in the past to its capacity for absorbing 
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the ideas and discoveries of foreigners. It has not hesitated to 
assert itself nationally, but has gained in proportion as it could 
transcend its own nationalism, and become international. 

The truth is that in major matters the ground of community 
between nations is far greater than that of difference. It is so 
extensive that when just now I began jotting down some of 
the common elements the list threatened to become tiresomely 
long. It is not exhausted by saying that we are all tool-using 
animals who wear clothes and ornaments. We are, to begin 
with, nearly all of us nationalists, up 1n arms when anyone 
runs down our country. And having said that, we may well ask, 
what about Wimbledon? A player may play a ball skilfully, or 
.gracefully, or aggressively, but not nationalistically. Delight in 
such a game as this is shared by all of us. We can play together 
on the same terms. 

Tennis is not the only game in which everyone is interested. 
All the world nowadays thinks in terms of sport. Our “national” 
game of cricket is played in India, in the English-speaking 
Dominions, and the Colonies, but has not been universally 
adopted. On the other hand, our other national game, football, 
has caught on in all countries where natural conditions are 
favourable to it. At an early date in our history all the countries 
of Europe which have a sea-board, from Scandinavia in the 
north round to Portugal, Spain and Italy in the south had the 
. love of adventure which led to exploration and discovery, and 
this in more recent times has led to travel for pleasure and the 
more strenuous activity of mountaineering. — 

While all of us share these capacities for pleasure in varying 
degrees, so in varying degrees we are conscious of sharing the 
same hardships, many of which have their origins in the war. 
There is now a world shortagé of some foodstuffs and many 
raw materials, and we have not yet replaced the capital goods 
which were destroyed or not maintained; and rearmament 
necessarily slows down the replacement. Most countries have 
the common experience of shortages, economies, controls and 
heavy taxation. At the same time they remember the forward 
move along the road of social service which was already so 
marked before the first Great War, and though two wars have 
made that progress harder to sustain, all alike, in spite of the 
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difficulties, are more than ever determined to pursue the path 
by extending education, improving health conditions and 
developing all the social services; and in this pursuit nation 
studies nation to see what each may learn from others to better 
the lives of 1ts citizens. 

Surely it is one of the most remarkable things about this age 
in which we live that in spite of wars and rumours of war, 
hardships. and tribulations, all countries alike are making 
greater efforts than ever before to humanize their society. That 
is something we all share. 

The science of to-day is now world science, all countries 
quickly learning what has been freshly discovered in any one. 
Medicine spreads its healing art from country to country. 
Philosophy, though some new school may start in a single centre, 
has no national borders. And so with music and the graphic 
arts, there is no language obstacle to localize them, and in this 
‘sphere there is give and take such as there has not been since 
the middle ages; and indeed the interchange goes far beyond 
what 1t was in the middle ages, since to-day the Orient has been 
brought into our western civilization, and we are exploring the, 
for us, newly found wonders of African art. 

It is true, there are many religions, but I doubt whether the 
cleavages due to religion are so potent as the profound instinct 
which lies behind all religions, imposing upon humanity values 
other than the materialist and acquisitive values which breed 
quarrels and war. History is increasingly taught as world 
history, and all the world has world history behind it, and the 
sense of that urgent modernism which is history's last word. 
We might infinitely extend the list of the things that are 
common to all nations to-day, making up both. their complex 
nationalism and their still more complex internationalism. It 
cannot be otherwise, since we are all human beings existing 
together in the same short moment of history, inescapably tied 
to that touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. 
Only distance, or language, or ignorance, or perversity, hinders. 
lo overcome these is the main problem in the search for peace. 
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THIS HOUSE OF COMMONS 
By Epwarp Heatu, M.P. 


HE present House of Commons, elected in February 1950, 

has now lasted more than eighteen months, considerably 
l longer than most observers anticipated immediately 
after the General Election. Some gave it almost as little as 
eighteen days as they looked at the even balance of Parties, 
and the small Government majority; others said that it could 
certainly not last beyond the autumn of 1950. But the end of 
the second session is now approaching; what looked like a not 
very "hardy annual" has become almost a “perennial,” and it 
is conceivable that the present House will remain in being for 
some time. On the other hand, its life may be suddenly 
terminated by Government wish, or a Government defeat. 
There lies the fascination of the situation. 

Experienced parliamentarians agree that there has not been 
another House like it in living memory; some dare to prophesy 
that it will be a long time before there is another in. which the 
Government will carry on with so small an over-all majority 
as the present one of seven. Others think that the second half 
of the twentieth century may well be an era of small Govern- 
ment majorities. This would reflect the fairly even division of 
opinion in the country, and also the greater equality in size of 
the constituencies, which followed the readjustment of their 
_ boundaries before the last Election. 

The present House of Commons has acquired fresh charac- 
teristics from the even balance of Parties. Each major division 
has its own interest, as the result can never be entirely foreseen. 
The debates on important occasions gain in excitement when 
the outcome may mean the downfall of the Government. This 
.tense atmosphere has caught the fancy of the general public, 
and the crowds waiting outside the House for admission to the 
Galleries are larger than they have ever been before. It is also 
true that it is difficult for the onlooker to understand how it is 
that the Government's majority may be as low as five or seven 
one moment, and spring as high as twenty or twenty-five the 
next. He does not appreciate that the Government's small 
majority is a majority over all other Parties in the House, and 
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that if the nine Liberal Members support the Government on 
any issue, the Government majority is immediately increased 
. by eighteen to a total of twenty-five. P 

. Just after the new House of Commons met, I gave some 
impressions in Britain To-day of the feelings of a new Member. 
What I described then was the friendliness of the whole House 
—the contrast between the hard-hitting debates and the rela- 
tions between opponents outside the Chamber—the fascination 
of the interplay of personalities, and the large number of 
activities in which a Member takes part outside the debates. 
The past year has deepened these impressions. It has also 
emphasized the limitations arising out of a state of constant 
tension between the Parties in the House. 

In this Parliament Members on all sides have-been tied 
almost continuously to Westminster. Except in the Recesses,, 
they have not been able to go away for more than a day or two 
at a time without having to return for an important division. 
Even the last long Summer Recess was interrupted in September 
by an emergency Session to discuss the rearmament programme. 
This has meant that Members have been able to spend less time 
in their constituencies, and that there has been almost no 
opportunity for them to travel far afield to see for themselves 
what is happening in the world outside. This is a great draw- 
back, and in the long-run must narrow the breadth of vision, 
the knowledge and understanding of Members of Parliament. 

It has meant too that Members find it increasingly difficult 
to combine with their work in the House of Gommons their 
activities in a profession or business. One or two have found it 
impossible, and have already announced that they will not be 
candidates at the next Election. This 1s a matter for some 
concern. It presents a danger that if a similar situation con- 
tinued the House would come to be manned by professional 
politicians. This would obviously be detrimental to good 
Government and good debate. Nothing is easier at West- 
minster than to lose touch with reality, and a profession or 
business saves a man from this fate. 

But if this Parliament has experienced all the disadvantages 
of an evenly balanced House, it has also enjoyed the benefits 
of moving into the new debating Chamber. This has given the 
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debates an intimacy and informality which was certainly 
lacking when the House was meeting in the House of Lords. 
The first comment of any visitor to the new Chamber is usually 
“How small!” but in practice this building proves almost ideal 
for its purpose. Speaking normally in any part of the Chamber, 
one cari be heard perfectly in any other part—even without the 
aid of the amplifiers with which the whole Chamber 1s fitted. 
The new building also provides Members with many much- 
needed facilities for their work, including interviewing rooms 
and dictating rooms, where they can deal with the correspon- 
dence which flows ceaselessly 1n. 
The intimacy of the Chamber allows one to see more clearly 
. than ever the play of personalities. Mr. Churchill is obviously 
more at home. Now not one of his gestures or asides 1s lost to 
his listeners. Mr. Attlee's nimbleness of body and mind 1s also 
seen to greater advantage. The persuasiveness of Mr. Anthony 
Eden, with which he often carries the whole House, has greater 
effect in these surroundings. l 
The new House has already seen many big occasions since 
it was opened in October, 1950. Mr. Churchill made one of 
his finest speeches on the proposed North Atlantic Command, 
in which he deployed all his arguments in his most masterly 
way. Few will forget the first Budget Speech of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, as, for two 
hours, he lucidly and tirelessly explained the financial and 
economic position of the nation, and expounded his taxation 
proposals for the coming year. Neither will the memory of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan's resignation speech quickly fade from the mind. 
It was, possibly, all that a resignation speech should not be, but 
for every minute of it he held the attention of a packed House. 
= For the short impromptu speech, what could equal Mr. 
Churchill’s tribute to the late Field-Marshal Smuts, when the 
Prime Minister announced the inauguration of a Fund for a 
memorial to him. In its ordinary business the House has seen 
the great controversy, over "Prayers," and the longest debate 
~ on the Finance Bill for many years. 
. Perhaps I should explain that a “Prayer” is a process whereby 
the House debates an Order which has been made by the 
Government under an existing Act. This process was much 
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used by the Opposition just before Easter and incurred the 
great displeasure of Government supporters. Such debates 
always come after the main business of the day has been 
finished, and they led to many late-night sittings. The debate 
on the Finance Bill resulted in a number of all-night sittings, 
including one of 31 hours, 46 minutes, which was the longest for 
fifteen years. In all there were seventy-seven divisions on the 
various processes which the Finance Bill undergoes before it 
leaves the House of Commons. | 

There are no proper facilities for Members when the House 
sits all night, and most Members are not at their best when they 
debate intricate financial matters after sitting for as long as 
thirty hours. Looking back on them, the all-night sittings appear 
to be the least satisfactory. part of the past eighteen months in 
the House of Commons. 

It has been a time, however, which no one who is in the 
House will ever forget. The new Member counts himself 
fortunate that he should have been elected in time to experience 
the excitement and uncertainty, the shocks and strains, which 
come from this new balance of Parties in the House of Commons, 
and at the same time to sit in it with those with so many links 
with the past. Winston Churchill Stafford Cripps, Oliver 
Stanley and Ernest Bevin; the last three, alas, no longer with 
us in the House. 
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LLOYD'S OF LONDON 


By KENNETH YOUNG 


NE of the greatest compliments paid by big business 
organizations to the world-wide renown and integrity 


of another business organization was the appropriation 
of the word “Lloyd” by a number of foreign steamship com- 
panies, and its addition to their own names—for instance, the 
Norddeutsch Lloyd line. Lloyd’s of London, of course, has no 
connection with any steamship company, nor, incidentally, with 
the well-known bank of the same name. Lloyd’s gets a tribute 
in everyday life, too, by the constant use of the expression “AI 
at Lloyd's" to describe something or somebody of the highest 
quality; its original use was in connection with ships. A first- 
class hull was “A”; first-class rigging and equipment were 
graded “1.” 

But in spite of this fame, few people in Britain could say more 
: about Lloyd’s than the one word “insurance,” which is inade- 
.quate; indeed, no one word is sufficient. An institution like 
Reuters deals with news tout simple, a company like Shell with 
petrol and oil, Players with tobacco, but Lloyd's is in a sense 
all things to all men. To some it means marine insurance, to 
others Lloyd’s List, a daily shipping journal; to many in Britain 
it means a benefactor, for a fund started in the Napoleonic wars 
still helps those who have lost relatives in more recent conflicts; 
to the literary man or the historian, Lloyd's 1s the repository 
of the Nelson relics and of many traditions; to the film magnate, 
it is the name he is proud to quote in his publicity about an 
actress’s legs “insured with Lloyd's"; and the list of what 
Lloyd's is remains incomplete. 

Like many great British institutions, Lloyd's is hard to describe 
because it has developed over several centuries, proliferating 
here, being lopped there, in accordance with the changing 
. needs of the times. It did not spring fully fledged out of the 
head of Zeus, nor even out of that of John Julius Angerstein, 
often called the “father” of Lloyd's. Its growth has been more 
like that of the British monarchy: it has its great traditions and 
its quaint customs; it is adaptable, strong and seldom at a loss. 

The nodal point of Lloyd's to-day as in the past are the 
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underwriters, who insure anything from a fleet of ships to the 
possibility of twins in a family. But an underwriter—so called 
because he writes under the policy the amount he is willing to 
insure—is not an insurance agent. The private person cannot 
go to a Lloyd's underwriter and take out an insurance as with 
an ordinary company. He must first engage a Lloyd’s broker to 
act for him. The broker is a specialist, or consultant, in insurance. 
From his knowledge and experience he can judge what is the 
most suitable form of policy for his client's requirements. Then 
he can go round the "open market" in insurance—for that is 
what the Underwriters’ Room at Lloyd's really is—and get the 
best available terms. An insurance agent is concerned only to 
sell his own company's policies, which are made to a pattern; 
his rates are flat rates, whereas the broker is free to negotiate 
terms. His negotiations take place in the famous Room at 
Lloyd’s in Leadenhall Street in the City of London. 

Underwriting members of Lloyd’s now number about 2,800, 
grouped into some 370 syndicates. To become an underwriter 
it is necessary for a candidate to undergo a most searching 
enquiry into his commercial and private career and financial 
standing, and to deposit with Lloyd’s at least £5,000. This 
sum, varying with the amount of business the underwriter 
intends to do, must remain intact until the member retires or 
dies. In addition, a member is liable to the utmost limit of 
his resources for his proportion of every policy upon which 
his name appears. Often it is not, in fact, his own name but 
that of the original member of his syndicate. 

The strength of this underwriting system—the reason why 
business men all over the world prefer to insure at Lloyd’s 
rather than in their own countries—is that all the underwriting 
syndicates are gathered in a single market, each underwriter 
or his agent looks at every risk offered from his own standpoint, 
and each syndicate itself is a potential market. As a result, a 
Lloyd’s underwriter can usually offer cheaper rates than his 
outside competitors. Lloyd’s can, too, satisfy the shifting needs 
of industry more promptly than any other insurance organiza- 
tion in the world, and it can combine the maximum of enter- 
prise with the highest degree of financial security—because it is 
world-wide in scope. 
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For the principle of every underwriter is to balance a risk in 
one place by similar ones in other places as far away as possible. 
So he will insure against earthquake in Tokio more happily if 
he has also insured against earthquake in Greece and Australia. 
Such a system of balance makes it possible for a Lloyd's under- 
writer to carry out better than anyone the basic principle of 
insurance laid down by a sixteenth-century writer in the 
words: “Upon the loss or perishing of any ship there followeth 
not the undoing of any man, but the loss lighteth rather easily 
upon many than heavily upon few." And that is still the ethical 
basis of all insurance. 

But the underwriters are not Lloyd's. They subscribe to the 
Corporation of Lloyd's; they pay for their seats in the Room; 
and twelve of their number are elected by ballot, each for a 
four-year term, to control the activities of the Corporation. 
This complication led a famous employee of Lloyd's, William 
Farrant, to tell a lady enquirer about fifty years ago that: 
"Individually, madam, we are underwriters; collectively we 
are Lloyd's." 

The reason for this somewhat ad hoc arrangement lies in 
history, along with the other functions of Lloyd's now to be 
mentioned. In the seventeenth century the coffee-house habit 
began. The coffee house—there is no exact modern counterpart 
—was part café, part club, part forum for ideas, politics or 
business. Thus, Whites was a literary coffee house, presided over 
(metaphorically) by Dryden. Lloyd's coffee house, under its 
owner and head-waiter, Mr. Edward Lloyd, became in the 
same way a rendezvous for ships' captains and owners and for 
persons who would, among their other affairs, insure ships 
and their cargoes. His customers, in the fashion of those days, 
would sit in “‘boxes,” or in other words at tables separated by 
partitions and open on one side only; and in the great Room at 
Lloyd's to-day the underwriters still sit in “boxes.” In those 
days the waiters would often be required to run messages for 
the customers, and the attendants at Lloyd's are still called 
"waiters" and dressed in the livery of the eighteenth century. 

It is ironical that a vast organization, such as Lloyd's has 
become, should take its name, not from some financial wizard 
or commercial tycoon, but from a humble coffee-house keeper. 
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Mr. Lloyd remained humble till the end—but he should not be 
underestimated. He did not merely provide a venue for the 
underwriters and their clients: he employed “runners” to collect 
shipping and business information for those who used his house, 
thus making it more attractive to them. In this way he originated 
the public service, now carried on by Lloyd’s in many publica- 
tions. At first his news was read out in the coffee house by a 
boy known, according to Sir Richard Steele in the Tatler, as 
the "kidney"; and it is interesting to observe that even to-day, 
above the hum of voices in the room where as many as 1,600 
men may be assembled, a voice is still heard calling—but 
usually now nothing more sensational than that Mr. So-and-So 
is required at the entrance hall. (This voice belongs to a man 
referred to suitably enough as the “caller”; he sits on a dais 
beneath a great bell which he rings to preface any remarks of 
great purport.) 

By 1696, Mr. Lloyd was having his bulletin printed and 
Lloyd’s News has claims to be one of London’s first daily news- 
papers—for it gave general news as well as shipping informa- 
tion. It was. the general news that caused its collapse, for an 
item caused offence in the House of Lords. The present daily, 
Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazetie, price threepence, was started in 
1734 and has been in continuous existence ever since. It gives 
general commercial news, news of shipping and aviation, 
details of movements and loading of ships, casualties such as 
losses and fires, and advertisements of shipping companies, 
shipbrokers and other mercantile enterprises. 

Most of its detailed shipping and aviation information 
to-day comes from Lloyd’s agents stationed all over the world 
as well as round the coasts of Britain. These men, whose 
credentials have to be of the best, are not full-time employees 
of Lloyd’s. Their business is not only to send the detailed news 
—required by Lloyd’s, ordinary newspapers, travel organiza- 
tions and many others—but in case of damage to ships or- 
goods in their area, they may be called on to survey the damage, 
or to appoint a surveyor to do so. 

Other Lloyd’s publications—all printed on the premises and 
‘edited by Lloyd’s own staff—include a daily Shipping Index, 
a weekly Loading List and Casualty Reports, and a fortnightly 
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Law Reports, dealing with cases involving ships or aviation. 

But as well as “lightening losses" by spreading risks, as well 
as serving the mercantile and commercial communities of all 
countries, Lloyd's have often been in the forefront of humani- 
tarian movements. The agitation against the slave trade was 
greatly stimulated when the underwriters bound themselves not 
to insure cargoes of slaves; the inhumanity of the trade had been 
borne in upon them when they. were asked to pay a claim on a 
cargo of slaves thrown overboard by the master of a ship 
because some of them had smallpox. It was the underwriters, 
too, who gave money to Greathead, inventor of the lifeboat, to 
help him perfect his invention. One lifeboat on the British coast 
is to this day entirely maintained by donations from Lloyd's. 
Many lives were saved by another action of Lloyd's: they refused 
to insure ships during the Napoleonic wars unless they were 
going to be properly convoyed. 

In 1803, Lloyd’s founded a Patriotic Fund for the relief of 
sufferers and their dependents in the wars. This fund, as was 
noted, still carries on its work to-day. 

Another humanitarian enterprise undertaken by the under- 
writers, and now superseded, was the maintenance of single 
stations all over the world. They had many more serious jobs 
than those Kipling light-heartedly suggested in .the just so 
Stories : 


And if “Beavers” take their cargoes, to Penang instead of Lagos, 

Or a fat Shaw Savill bore passengers to Singapore, 

Or a White Star were to try a, little trip to Sourabaya, 

Or a B.S.A. went on, past Natal to Cheribon, 

Then great Mr. Lloyd’s would come, with a wire and drag them home. 


On their way from the coffee house to their present magnifi- 
cent home, Lloyd’s have seen romance, adventure—and 
disaster, as when the Titamec sank in 1912 with a heavy loss of 
passengers, who included several millionaires, and crew. Her 
hull and machinery alone were insured for £1,000,000. Under- 
writers have insured against weather risks, the postponement 
of coronations, the reinstatement of the Kaiser (in 1925); and 
it was they who underwrote the first burglary policy, house- 
holders’ comprehensive, loss of profits, riots and workmen’s 
compensation policies. 
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But it is not only because .of their acumen, flexibility and 
better rates that business men—particularly Americans, who > 
take out what is officially described as a “fantastic”? amount of 
insurance with Lloyd's—come to Leadenhall Street. It is also 
because at Lloyd's there is a great tradition, handed down over 
generations by Men of Good Fame. Visitors to Britain this year 
may themselves get the “feel” of that tradition, for Lloyd’s have 
reproduced in their buildings the original coffee house of 1688, 
approached through a seventeenth-century street; they may 
also see from a balcony the Underwriting Room in action, as 
well as relics of Lloyd's history of the last 250 years. 





AND SO TO THE CHERRY G 
By G. E. Fox 


CY June 15th, 1664, Samuel Pepys wrote in his diary, | 


"lo Greenwich . . . and so to the Cherry Garden, 
and then by €: singing finely to the SEDES and 
there landed." 

That was long ago and now there are no cherry ——— in 
Bermondsey, but there are streets and odd out-of-the-way 
corners with names that echo sweetly, and intrigue one to ask 

why they have such names. They are all rather sad little 
streets, scarred by the savagery of the “blitz,” yet why have 
they such romantic names as Horseleydown Lane, Abbey 
Street, Jamaica Road, Cherry Garden Street and Bermondsey 
Wall? 
_ The best way to find the answer is to go down to Bermondsey 
. and ask the people who live there. They know the answer in 
. Cherry Garden Street, and so do the men who lean over the 
rails of the foot-bridge to Cherry Garden Pier, and that is the 
best Place 1 to learn E story, for before you lies the great river, 
names ol mean little streets are securely linked. 

As the tale unfolds the grey cloak of the present slips away 
to reveal all the bright colours of romance, and exciting names 
are found to be associated bewilderingly with the Bermondsey 
streets. Katherine of Valois, The Black Prince, The Fighting | 
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=. Téméraire, Bill Sikes, Samuel Pepys are but a few of the names | 

. and Cherry Garden Pier is the place to hear about them. 

There is no abbey in Abbey Street, and the pleasant meadows _ 
and walks of the Benedictine monks lie buried under asphalt 
and brick, yet here died Henry V’s fair Katherine of whom 
Shakespeare said “Thy voice is music and thy English broken.” 
She died amidst the serenity of the countryside, but now there - 
are petrol pumps and trams and damp and noisy railway arches . 
where the Abbey and its lands were situated. 

Jamaica Road is no different, except perhaps in being more | 
over-crowded with traffic, yet here once stood Jamaica House, | 
a residence of Oliver Cromwell, tradition says, and on Sunday, — 
April 14th, 1667, Pepys wrote in his diary: “Over the water to 
Jamaica House, where I never was before, and there the girls. 
_ did run for wagers over the bowling green; and here, with much 
pleasure, spent little, and so home." 

And here in Jamaica Street once lived Joanna Southcote, 
who convinced Bermondsey people that she had conceived the. 
“Second Shiloh.” Her advanced age and an attack of dropsy 
aided the conviction and her followers awaited the second 
coming of the Prince of Peace with rapture. Poor Joanna died 
of her vision, but the old people of Jamaica Road can still 
point out the spot where stood the house in which Joanna was 
“lain in of the Shiloh." Pepys sporting with his maids on a 
bowling green, a deluded visionary, “bucks” and *macaronis" 
in Jamaica Road! It hardly seems possible, yet here and there 
behind shop-fronts and iron rails are glimpses of these charming 
ghosts in such oddities as a Georgian façade, or Queen Anni 
doorway, a little obscured by neglect and dirt, but there, | 
‘nevertheless, in all their grace and charm. | 

Down Cherry Garden Street to Cherry Garden Pier and. 
then you will need all the strength of your imagination to 
re-enact in your mind the scenes of gaiety and naughtiness that. 
took place amongst the cherry trees of the pleasure garden, | 
which stood here in the Merry Monarch's day. ; 
. The Cherry Garden—the name itself is music and delight. . 
No wonder Pepys went there singing. But now! Yet it has its — 
beauty, for there is no lovelier picture of London Town than - 
from old Cherry Garden Pier. 2. 
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Turner painted The Fighting Téméraire on this reach of 
the Thames and all the delicacy and calm he so lovingly 
portrayed is there still to be seen and felt. The City lies in its 
pale, golden haze upstream with St. Paul's framed in the Tower 
Bridge. The pinnacles of the White Tower peep over ware- 
houses, wharves and docks, whose very names tell of London's 
wealth and greatness. Across the river with the merchant 
. ships of all nations before them are the Orient Wharf, the 
Colonial Wharf and the Fountain Dock, where the exotic and 
the commonplace of the world's commodities are unloaded for 
London's warehouses. Swans glide proudly amongst the barges 
and gulls wheel and cry across the quiet water. The great cranes 
pointing skywards like phantastic fingers or the sturdy tugs, 
with fleets. of barges towing behind, scarcely disturb the tran- 
quillity with their starkness or their straining haste. From the 
pier itself the watermen, Freemen of the River, practice their 
ancient craft of carrying goods and people on the river. The 
"water-bus" now calls at Cherry Garden Pier, but, unlike 
Pepys, the passengers who land have no gay prospect of revels 
in the Cherry Garden before them. 

Parallel with the river and. across the end of Cherry Garden 
Street, runs a grim, narrow street, darkened even at high noon 
by tall warehouses. The road is surfaced with worn stone setts. 
It is an ugly street and yet once it was far uglier: “dirt- 
besmeared walls and decaying foundations; every repulsive 
^ lineament of poverty, every loathsome indication of filth, rot 
and garbage; all these ornament the banks of Folly Ditch,” 
was the description Charles Dickens gave of what is now 
Bermondsey Wall, for here it was that the murderer Bill Sikes 
met his end. 

Only names remain to tell of gayer times, but there is surely 
a charm in walking tthe ground where once adventure and 
romance wove their bright webs; and if you have the inward 
eye of poetry you will certainly see the horses galloping freely 
in Horseleydown Road or the amorous King John with the 
Charlton Miller’s pretty wife as you stand at Cuckold’s Point. 


MEDICAL SERVICES IN INDUSTRY 
By T. A. Lrovp Davies, M.D. 


UCH is the complexity of modern industrial processes, 
= possible by the introduction of the steam engine into 

the mills in 1781, that they present unexpected hazards to 
the workman. The hazards are of two sorts: those arising 
directly from industrial conditions, and those derived from the 
need to organize work around the machine in social groups, 
usually of increasing size. 

To control and prevent these hazards, expert medical advice 
is needed. The prime function of medical services in industry 
is to keep under constant review all matters, environmental, 
toxicological, psychological or sociological, affecting the well- 
being of the workman. Concisely, to fit industry to human 
needs. To this is added the urgent duty of all doctors and 
nurses to relieve injured and sick persons. 

The evolution of the present medical services has been slow, 
but if few milestones can be distinguished, several principles 
have emerged. l 

Responsibility of employer for employed has been the 
characteristic of all British industrial legislation from 1802, 
when the Health and Morals of Apprentices Act was passed, 
to the Factories Acts of 1937 and 1948. This responsibility is 
founded on a personal relationship for which no real substitute 
exists; the doctor working in industry offers advice to either 
party only because expert knowledge is needed to solve complex 
problems brought about by advancing technique. 

Confusion arises because the main sources of reform, volun- 
tary effort and statutory requirement, are merging but not yet 
fully integrated. Health is best when the duty of care is 
willingly accepted, but if conscience fails, minimum standards, 
enforceable by law and below which no employer is permitted 
to fall, are fixed by the Factories Acts. The principle of minimum 
standards is important, because as conditions are improved by 
voluntary effort, so laggardly employers are made responsible 
for conforming to the best practice. 

Fate plays no part in causing accidents and disease resulting 
from work. They are the logical consequence of setting a fallible 
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human being to work in potentially dangerous surroundings. 
Ihe prevention of accidents and disease must be by control of 
environment, rather than by measures to be used by a workman 
who, being human, is bound to err. The importance of this 
principle, propounded by Sir Thomas Legge who was appointed 
first Medical Inspector of Factories in 1898, has been illustrated 
time and again. Goggles will never entirely prevent accidents 
to the eye; at a critical moment discomfort or steaming may 
cause them to be removed. | 

Even the risk of error by human beings is affected by environ- 
ment. Osbourne and Vernon showed in 1922 that accidents are 
increased when the temperature rises or falls above or below 
the level of comfort (for semi-sedentary work about 67° F.). 

Legge developed the principle of periodic medical examina- 
tions of workers exposed to risk of poisoning, so that signs of 
incipient poisoning might be detected before permanent harm 
had been done and often before symptoms had occurred. 
To-day, periodic medical examinations by a specially appointed 
doctor are a statutory requirement for specified categories of 
workers exposed to lead, silica and asbestos chrome and 
chromates, radioactive substances, coal tar, pitch and coal 
dust, and for workers in chrome, nitro and amido processes 
and for boys on night work. That no case of poisoning by radio- 
active substances among women employed in painting luminous - 
instrument dials occurred in Great Britain during World War II 
is a noteworthy indication of the value of periodic medical 
examinations in reinforcing environmental control. 

To Dr. John C. Bridge, who succeeded Legge in 1926, the 
identification of the cause of a disease was not enough; measures 
for prevention and for compensation for injury must both be 
applied. For this, accurate diagnosis is essential. The country 
was divided into convenient areas (about 1,700), and for each 
a doctor usually engaged in general practice was appointed as 
certifying surgeon (renamed “Appointed Factory Doctor" in 
1948). À workman engaged in a process scheduled under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, when certified by the 
Certifying Surgeon to be suffering from a scheduled disease, 
was entitled to compensation. The list of scheduled diseases 
was elaborated under Bridge’s guidance and forms the basis of 
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the list of Prescribed Diseases for which, under the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, industrial injuries 
. benefit 1s paid. 

Because of difficult diagnostic problems involved in pneumo- 
coniosis, the Silicosis and Asbestos Board was established in 1930 
for the purpose of examining workmen in industries, including 
mining, involving the risk of inhaling silica or asbestos. The 
South Wales panel of the Board noticed that many miners had 
to be refused compensation because their pulmonary condition, 
though severely disabling, was within neither the legal definition 
nor medical concept of silicosis. ‘To solve this problem, in 1936 
the Medical Research Council started a special investigation: 
by doctors, physicists and chemists. Besides adding to know- 
ledge of chest diseases, this investigation has caused the legal 
definition of pneumoconiosis to be altered. To-day, the Pneumo- 
coniosis Research Unit at Cardiff is conducting widespread and 
extensive research into the cause and prevention of chest 
disease in coal workers. 

The economy of medical effort in combining notification of 
disease with the administration of compensation is important 
in itself, but even more important 1s that a fund of specialist 
knowledge is built up. The experience of the doctor actually 
working in industry is used to stimulate research. The investiga- 
tion of accidents having a medical aspect, the certification of 
Prescribed Diseases on behalf of the Ministry of National 
. Insurance and the duty imposed by the Factories Act 1948 of 
examining and certifying the fitness for employment of all young 
persons in factories, warehouses, docks, shipbuilding and 
engineering construction give the Appointed Factory Doctor a 
unique acquaintance with the industrial hazards of a neigh- 
bourhood. Few persons have such a wide and detailed know- 
ledge of industrial hazards as the Medical Inspectors of Factories; 
E. R. A. Merewether’s investigation of asbestosis, A. I. G. 
McLaughlin’s monograph on silicosis in foundries, Sybil 
Horner' knowledge of dermatitis, Ethe] Browning's work on 
blood poisons and S. A. Henry’s immense collection of facts on 
skin cancer are but a few of the fundamental advances in 
medical knowledge which have resulted from the patient 
investigation of seemingly trivial incidents. From a single 
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happening to one workman in a remote factory, the inevitable 
and careful investigation may be the start of tremendous 
advances in knowledge: 

The pioneers of industrial medicine accumulated the know- 
ledge to make work safe; from the basis of this immense achieve- 
ment, the function of the Industrial Medica] Officer is to make 
work beneficial. Perhaps the distinction is made clearest by 
saying that Medical Inspectors of Factories and the Appointed 
Factory Doctors are concerned with the consequence of work, 
the Industrial Medical Officer 1s concerned with the nature of 
work. 'Their efforts are complementary. 

If you have a job which you do not like, in unpleasant ` 
surroundings with uncongenial mates, any excuse to be away 
from work is welcome. Trivial physical ailments, such as a 
headache or cold, are magnified into a cause of absence. Short- 
term sick absence (under fourteen days) is important as an 
index of happiness and satisfaction at work. Fatigue caused by 
bad design of machines, or boredom, or prolonged and excessive 
overtime working lowers efficiency and increases sick absence. 

In an industrial country like Great Britain, this bas very 
important implications for the health of the nation. Owing to 
the excellence of the curative services, chronic incurable 
diseases are rare; but even so, few persons are in perfect health. 
Where frank disease is absent, health is frequently defective 
through lack of adjustment to social conditions. Of these, work 
is the most important. 

Though industrial medical services occupy very few doctors, 
their importance is great. Less than 200 doctors are employed 
whole time and about 1,100 employed part time in industry 
out of a total register of about 40,000 medical practitioners. 
Some 2,600 State registered nurses and 1,400 other nurses are 
employed in factories. 

All aspects of health come within their purview. As the 
Industria! Health Services Committee 1951 (Cmd. 8170) said, 
their work needs to be closely integrated with the curative 
services. For industry, except where very isolated, to establish 
elaborate treatment services would be wasteful. But there 1s a 
fundamental difference between the National Health Service 
and the Industrial Medical Service. The former has as its 
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object the cure of patients suffering, from disease; when a 
patient is cured a human being has to leave hospital. The latter - 
Attempts to keep’ men well by eliminating the cause of 
accidents and disease, and lessening the disharmony between 
the individual and society. | 

The science of industrial medicine has three. pada 
aspects: 5 

«I. Primary treatment of accidents and disease. The introduc- 
‘tion of doctors and nurses into industry owed much to humani- 
tarlan motives: very quickly, interest in treatment’ led to 
attempts to prevent accidents and disease. The occurrence of 
injuries serves to show where control of environment is needed. 
An example of this is the demonstration by Colebrooks’ of 
the dangers of unguarded electric radiators. 
..2. Control of the conditions of work implies exact measure- 
ments of environment. Heating, humidity, ventilation, intensity - 
of lighting, gases and vapour and dust in the atmosphere, 
detection of radioactivity, are a few of the procedures under- 
taken by a modern industrial health laboratory. To a large 
- extent, the function of doctors in this field is to make scientists 
. and engineers, zealous in the search for efficiency, remember 
.that provision must be made:for the needs and comfort of 
human beings upon whom industry ultimately depends. 

3. If work is to be fitted to man, detailed and exact know- 
ledge of human beings is necessary. Pre-placement and periodic 
examinations (often including X-rays of the chest and labora- 
tory investigations such as blood examinations), estimation of 
intellectual attainment, tests for temperamental variations and 

motivations all need to be combined with shrewd clinical 
judgment. The development of carefully validated methods of 
estimation .of personality may well prove to be the greatest 
contribution medicine has to make to the happiness of an 
industrial society. 

The art of industrial medicine is fitting industry to: human 

. needs. Great wisdom is needed to control the circumstances of 
work and to guide men so that their abilities may be used to the 
best. Both processes present different aspects of the attempt to 

^ build man and his work into a harmonious and joyous whole. 
Which is the goal of many philosophies besides medicine. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH 


By Sig Pum HENDY 


T was right and proper that the one British “Old Master" 
IE whose work the Arts Council arranged an exhibition to 

be opened during the Festival in London should be William 
Hogarth. He was born in London, and lived and worked 
nowhere else; it is London life that he portrayed. The claim 
that he is the most British of painters might be disputed on the 
ground that he had so little interest in landscape. But no one 
would deny that he is the most Cockney of British painters or 
that be was the most British of men. He was also the first of 
British artists to gain international renown. 

When art had been destroyed by the Reformation, there was 
little or no place in Britain for painter or sculptor. From 
Holbein, who painted Henry VIII, to Kneller, who painted 
William, Anne and George I, and was still alive when Hogarth 
appeared upon the scene, the history of British painting is a 
succession of foreign-born portrait-painters, and little else. One ' 
could make but a dull exhibition of the portraits of William 
Dobson, who succeeded to Van Dyck's position with the courtiers 
of Charles I. It is hard to take a very prolonged interest in the 
great ceiling paintings by James Thornhill in St. Paul's 
Cathedral or in the Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital. Thorn- 
hill 1s deserving of better fame; but he is still best known to most 
Englishmen as the man whose daughter Anne eloped with 
Hogarth at the outset of his painting career. 

Hogarth's marriage to Anne Thornhill was probably the 
immediate incentive for his resolve, when he was over thirty, 
to become something more than the engraver and book- 
illustrator that he had been until then. He had the support 
of the Walpole faction in securing commissions for the small- 
. scale "conversation" portraits with which he first made a name 
as a painter; but the commission he received from George II - 
to paint a royal portrait group in this style was abortive, 
resulting only in the two unfinished sketches for the group and 
in the little finished picture of the youngest son, The Duke of 
Cumberland, who alone is said to have been brought to pose. 

The career as a whole is the rather tragic story of a valiant 
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but only partly successful attempt to earn a living by painting 
rather than by fashionable portraiture. 

“My picture is my stage," wrote Hogarth in his auto- 
biographical notes, "and men and women my players, who by 
means of certain actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb 
Show." This sense of theatre is in most of his best pictures. 
There had been an age-old connection between painting and 
pageantry and play; but in the eighteenth century, as both 
play and painting became more factual, the connection 
became more obvious. Already, a year or two before, Hogarth 
had scored his first big success with a picture which was not a 
portrait-group but a scene from The Beggar’s Opera. He repeated 
it more than once; but with considerable variations, for mere 
repetition would have been against his nature. 

But the inclusion of spectators like the Duke of Bolton, who 
spoilt the play’s run by carrying off Lavinia Fenton, the Polly 
Peachum of the day, made this picture only more dramatic 
than a “conversation” portrait. When Hogarth wrote that his 
picture was his stage, he was referring to the moral tales which 
he now unfolded in a succession of picture series. The first of 
these, the six of The Harlot’s Progress, followed hot on The 
Beggar’s Opera; and they sold like hot cakes, not in the form of 
the original pictures, which he kept, but in that of the engrav- 
ings which he did from them. Three years later followed the 
eight scenes of The Rake's Progress, with an equally satisfactory 
result, ensured by a copyright act, still known as ‘‘Hogarth’s 
. Act," which he succeeded in having passed the same year. 
len years later came the six scenes of Marriage à la Mode, 
engraved by French engravers, which were to be followed by a 
contrasting series Happy Marriage, for which none of the pictures 
was completed. 

These forerunners of the “ Crime does not Pay" film were 
none the less popular or profitable because many of the 
criminals were considered to be identifiable with well-known 
London characters. Their success, however, did not bring 
everything that Hogarth wanted. Thornhil had died in the 
meantime, and Hogarth had wished to step into his shoes by 
carrying on not only his Academy for students but the tradition 
of "history" painting. He had painted two enormous scenes for 
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the staircase of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, The Pool of Bethesda 
and The Good Samaritan. Their reception was justifiably mixed, 
and he had more success with:a number of life-size portraits 
which he painted at this period, before Marriage à la Mode. 

It was in the Marriage series that his art really came to 
perfection. Their story is a subtler one than those of the two 
previous series; so that even those who do not read the contem- - 
porary poems which were sold to explain the engravings can 
enjoy every detail of the deliciously satirical characterization. 
For all that, they are broadly designed and rich in atmosphere. 
Hogarth had paid a visit to Paris before he painted them, and 
the result showed that he might have been a greater painter if 
. he had been stimulated by more competition from his com- 
patriots. | 

Instead of that, he was sadly discouraged just when he was 
most in need of encouragement. He had. kept the original 
paintings of all these series and now, in 1745, he decided to 
auction them. Though Society came to see the fun, there were 
virtually no bidders. The two earlier series each went for a 
song, and Marriage à la Mode remained on his hands. 

It was a bitter blow for one who had, with justification, 
identified himself with the future of British painting. In his 
prime and knowing that he had no equal in the country, he 
was working hard for the common cause. Soon after this he 
was actively engaged in making the new Foundling Hospital 
the first exhibition centre for British artists; and then he almost 
retired from painting for some years, to write his book The 
Analysis of Beauty. The first worthy book on art by an English- 
man, it contains much common sense, and was quickly trans- 
lated into French, Italian and German. But the prophet. was 
little recognized in his own country. His last years were marred 
by bitter controversies, and his painting was never again so 
good as in Marriage à la Mode. 

In The Analysis of Beauty he inveighed against the taste, which 
will always exist among those who dislike contemporary 
painting, for the supposedly mellowing effect of old varnish: 
"Instead of mellow and softened, therefore always read yellow and 
sulted; for this is doing Time, the destroyer, but common 
justice." And in one of his engravings, Time Smoking a Picture, 
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the destroyer sits, with his scythe through the canvas, puffing 
smoke at the painting, while beside him stands a large jar 
containing not tobacco but varnish. Though a considerable 
number of the pictures in the Exhibition have been recently 
cleaned, Hogarth would have been sadly disgusted by the still - 
larger number which are “‘yellow and sullied." Only the pic- 
. tures lent from the United States, in general, come clean and: 
fresh. In the single large room which the Tate Gallery was 
able to spare, the little pictures which are Hogarth's best were 
crowded too close together to look significant and only the two 
big pictures on the scale of life, his full-length portrait of his 
friend Captain Thomas Coram, who founded the Foundling 
Hospital, and Moses Brought to Pharaoh’s Daughter, which 
Hogarth presented to the Hospital, could hold their own in 
such conditions. The Exhibition in fact made it clear that 
Hogarth’s sense of form is not strong enough to be fully effective 
either through the flattening effect of darkened varnishes or 
when enlarged to the life scale of “history” painting. 

From the point of view of scholarship, however, the Exhibi- 

tion and its catalogue left nothing to be desired; for they were’ 
the work of Mr. R. B. Beckett, the author of the most learned 
and useful book on Hogarth, in the English Master Painters 
series." And the Exhibition, which went on to Leeds and 
Birmingham (September 1 —22), was long overdue. It is the first 
of Hogarth’s work that has been held since 1814, when the 
British Institution commemorated the fifüeth anniversary of 
Hogarth's death. 
- When Constable said in a lecture “Hogarth has no school, 
nor has he ever been imitated with tolerable success," he spoke 
the truth; but this does not invalidate the traditional conception 
of him as “the father of British painting.” His life story shows 
him to have been that; and he was also something more. In 
his paintings he satirized not only aristocratic morals but 
aristocratic taste, and in bracketing the two together he 
anticipated the teaching of Diderot and the ‘“‘Encyclopedists.”’ 
He stands in fact for a great new force, that of middle-class 
common sense; and this has come in time to make a great 
contribution to the development of art. 


*Routledge & Kegan Paul. £3 35. 


FILMS—LONDON SCENES 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 


ALING Studios, bless them, have done it again. In 
bx Lavender Hill Mob they have produced another of 

those pictures that contrive to catch, more accurately than 
the work of any other company, the fun and folklore of the 
British people. When I say “folklore” I don't mean to imply. 
something pixie and remote; something “way back with a 
funny hat on," as I once heard a man from Hollywood describe 
an historical film. Ealing's kind of folklore is indigenous, but 
very much a thing of to-day: an art of contemporary, middle- 
class England. f 

The Lavender Hill Mob, in point of fact, came into being as 
the result of an accident. T. E. B. Clarke, the Studios’ star 
author, went home to write one film story and found himself 
writing quite another. He had been instructed by producer 
Sir Michael Balcon to work on the script of Pool of London, but 
one of the minor characters in the plot caught his freakish fancy 
to such a degree that he sat down then and there, and began to ` 
build a fresh film round it. Somewhat shamefaced, he arrived 
back at the studio, with the confession that he had done no 
work on Pool of London, but had got a good idea, he thought, for 
a brand-new subject. The studio thought so too. It was agreed 
that the character should be moved into the new story, and 
that Alec Guinness should be engaged to play it. When you see 
what Mr. Guinness, Mr. Clarke and director Charles Crichton 
have managed to do with the part that so intrigued the author, 
you may feel that Pool of London's loss was the public's gain. 

The Lavender Hill Mob is one of Ealing's London particulars, 
like Hue and Cry, The Blue Lamp and Passport to Pimlico. The 
studios have always seemed at home in any sort of British scene, 
from the Kent marshes to the Western Isles, but the capital is 
probably their happiest playground. Their London is not the 
visitors’ London, hotel London, the London of the West End, 
smart restaurants and fashionable stores, but a place where 
people are born, and grow up, and work, and walk; where . 
children go to school, and play happily on bombed sites; where 
suburban housewives return from shopping with laden string- 
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bags; and strap-hangers sway in crowded tubes at rush hours. 

Little Mr. Holland, in The Lavender Hill Mob, is just one 
inconspicuous dot among the thousands that swarm across 
London Bridge between the south bank and the City every 
morning and evening, except Sundays. He has been doing this 
for nineteen years, and although you would never guess it from 
his demeanour, he is growing rather tired of it. He wears a 
bowler hat and steel spectacles, and of course he carries an 
umbrella. His modest job is to supervise the deliveries of bullion 
from the gold refineries to the bank, where he enjoys a reputa- 
tion for honesty, caution and efficiency. 

But little Mr. Holland has a shrewd head under his bowler 
hat, and it has long appeared absurd to him that a potential 
millionaire should go on living at a drab private hotel in 
Lavender Hill, Clapham, on a salary of eight pounds twelve 
shillings per week (less deductions). So he has worked out a 
scheme by which he can rob the bullion van, appropriate a 
million pounds in gold bars for himself, and live the remainder 
of his life in luxury. 

There is only one snag in his carefully formulated plan. 
How can he smuggle the gold bars out of the country? The 
answer comes, like a sign from heaven, in the arrival of a new 
boarder at the Clapham hotel. Large, grandiose, fruity-voiced 
Mr. Pendlebury is an “artistic gentleman," who groans under 
the burden of a “peculiarly hideous” occupation. He is, as he 
sadly admits to Mr. Hollands, in the “Presents from P 
business; engaged to design and market souvenirs for the 
tourist trade. One of his most profitable lines is a gilded lead 
paperweight of the Eiffel Tower, which he ships as export 
goods to France. How simple it would be, observes Mr. Holland 
lightly, to melt down a million pounds’ worth of gold bars, cast 
them in the Eiffel Tower mould, and send abroad the real 
thing, not the lead. Absurdly simple Mr. Pendlebury agrees, 
and meditatively adds, “By Jove, Holland, it's a good job we're 
both honest men." “It is indeed, Pendlebury,” replies Mr. 
Holland, blandly. 

This is the inception of a bank robbery that shakes financial 
England to its foundations. It can't, of course, be brought off 
by Mr. Holland and Mr. Pendlebury unaided. In order to do 
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the job smoothly, they require the help of hands more skilled 
in crime than theirs. By ingeniously inviting burglary of their 
premises at the top of their voices, in a crowded tube, they 
recruit two further members to the Lavender Hill mob; two 
utterly reliable old lags, with press cuttings to testify to their 
court convictions, who fall with the utmost snugness into the 
little group, and classify Mr. Holland and Mr. Pendlebury as 
**as straight a pair of gentlemen as we ever worked for." 

From this point onwards, The Lavender Hil Mob whirls into 
wilder and wilder extravagances. After vexatious delays and 
difficulties, the gold is shipped to France. But here a really 
aggravating thing occurs. Through an oversight, six of the 
Eiffel Tower models are sold to little English school-girls, who 
blithely pack them in their little English satchels, and take 
them back to dangerous, alerted London. Mr. Holland and 
Mr. Pendlebury, in a frenzy to reclaim them, are forced into 
quite unaccustomed rapidity of action; a giddy whirl down 
the spiral staircase of the real Eiffel Tower, a frantic rush to 
Calais, a wild game of hide-and-seek among the crowds at the 
Metropolitan Police School Exhibition, and a panic chase 
through London's inner suburbs, in which all the radio police 
cars within call are bidden to proceed as fast as possible towards 
a certain road junction; and, dramatically and catastrophically, 
do. 

An absurd film? Of course it is. Impossible? Without a 
doubt. But nothing could be more effective than the tongue-in- 
the-cheek sedateness with which the authors of this extravaganza 
persuade us to accept the impossible, and embrace the absurd. 
Ihe picture is obviously contrived for the talents of two beauti- 
fully matched comedians, Alec Guinness and Stanley Holloway: 
the straight actor and the star comedian; the man who is never 
recognizable and the man who always is; the artist in meticulous 
detail, and the artist lof the big, bold gesture. But it is also 
contrived, beyond a doubt, for the full use of the London scene, 
the London habit, the people of London, and the London wit. . 

Without wishing to detract, in the smallest degree, from the 
merits of the many people concerned in his happy picture, I 
can't help feeling that the real hero of The -Lavender Hill Mob is ` 
T. E. B. Clarke. Mr. Clarke is the “author” of his films in a 
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way many far more celebrated authors are not. His writing 
really affects the final shape of a film: all honour to Ealing 
Studios that they neither rub it out nor tone it down. He has 
both an ear and an eye for drama; he knows and loves his 
London: he is clearly a close observer: and he has an imp in 
his brain. Perhaps it is this imp that makes him observe and 
understand children best of all. To me, the highest moment in 
The Lavender Hill Mob will always be the one in which a stolid 
little school-girl refuses all bribes to exchange her model of the 
Eiffel Tower. They tell her the substitute model is just the same; 


' they confront her with head-mistresses, and coax her with ten- 


shilling notes. “What is the difference?" they ask her, and she 
answers, "This one's mine." It takes an adult of no small quality 
to interpret a child's mind with such unerring touch. 

I'm afraid that White Corridors, based on a novel by Helen 
Ashton called Yeoman’s Hospital, doesn't quite come off. It is an 
interesting film, and I'm sure an honest one, but, to my mind, 
it is neither as brilliant as some of my colleagues have led us to 
believe, nor as sensational as the advertising matter would have 
us hope. People in rude health may enjoy it very well, but I 
don’t think I should recommend it to anyone about to go into 
hospital, or with some friend seriously ill there. 

Although it is undoubtedly meant to be reassuring, it makes 
the fate of a hospital patient seem such a chancy thing. It 
suggests, with a rather shocking clarity, how a patient’s life 
may lie in the hands of careless or superannuated doctors, 
lovesick nurses, frightened probationers and ignorant or 
prejudiced members of the Board of Governors. The cases that 
survive in White Corridors seem to do so chiefly because Googie 
Withers happens to be on the hospital staff. 

Miss Withers plays the sort of Florence Nightingale heroine 
whom any woman, in day-dreams, might imagine herself to be. 
When a careless young doctor, anxious to get out to lunch in 
a hurry, fails to diagnose the case of an out-patient suffering 
from a brain abscess, it is Miss Withers who saves her life. 
When the senior surgeon’s hands start shaking in the middle 
of a cancer operation, it is Miss Withers who removes the growth. 
When the research pathologist infects himself with a deadly 
germ, and his life is despaired of by his more conservative 
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colleagues, it is Miss Withers- who injects the untried antidote 
that pulls him through. 

There are wonderful doctors like this, of course, but it is 
recklessly unwise to rely upon their presence in any particular 
spot at any given time. For a film directed by a man from 
documentaries—Pat Jackson, who used to do some first-class 
stuff for the Crown Film Unit—White Corridors ascribes sur- 
ptisingly little to training, derives surprisingly much from 
chance. 

The acting is good. One can believe in Miss Withers; not 
so much in the things she has to do, as in the way she does 
them. Godfrey Tearle is fine as the too-old surgeon; Moira 
Lister as a sharp, lovesick nurse; and Barry Jones as a harassed 
house physician. James Donald, as the temperamental research 
pathologist, has a way that would charm a bird right down 
from a tree, but he still has to learn to pay an audience the 
compliment of addressing them without swallowing half his 
words. My favourite actress is a nursing sister, whose name I 
can’t identify. Her appearances are brief; her lines are few; she 
has obviously not been picked for glamour; and her part largely 
consists of changing the dressings on an ugly facial surgical case. 
But she does this with such comforting assurance, such tender- 
ness in her hands, such a warm Scots voice, and such a firm 
control of any signs of shock or distress, that she gives the film 
a confidence it otherwise lacks. 
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Wood Engraving by ELIZABETH RIVERS 


A COMPETITION 
THE FORTY. BEST BOOKS 
A SENTENCE which I wrote in an Editorial some months ago 


has brought me correspondence from a number of readers. I 
had ventured to suggest that it would be an excellent thing 
- “that thirty or forty of the best books of every important language 
should be read by the young citizens of every country." 

A reader whose home is in California wrote approving the idea, and 
added: “Why doesn’t Britain To-day compile and publish such a list?” 

I would be quite willing to see what I could do, but I think we can 
find a better way. I am going to ask the readers of Britain To-day to do 
the choosing. Why should we not pool our ideas and get the views of 
people from all over the world, who between them have a knowledge 
of many languages? 

I therefore invite readers to send me lists of forty books in prose, written since 
the year 100 A.D., which they consider have the best claims to be read by intelli- 
gent persons in all countries (either in the original or translation). 

I have narrowed the scope in such a way as to leave out some books 
which would be selected by an overwhelming consensus of opinion— 
such as the Bible, Homer and Shakespeare. Poetry is excluded, not 
because it does not contain the best literature, but because it is so hard 
to translate, and it would not be easy to decide what constitutes “a 
book." 

. Àn exercise of this kind becomes the more interesting if it takes the 
form of a competition. The votes given to each book will be counted, 
and the list of the forty books which have the most votes will be con- 
sidered as the list selected by readers of Britain To-day. The sender of 
the list which includes the greatest number of books on the selected list will be 
the winner. Yhe prize will be books to the value of £3, chosen by the 
winner from publications still in print in this country. In the event 
of a tie, the prize will be divided. 

Please address lists, being careful to give your name and address, to 
The Editor, Britain To-day, (40 Best Books), 20-21, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. 

It will take some time to get replies from distant parts of the world. 
We propose to publish: à provisional list, based on replies received, in 
our December issue; and a final list, when replies from the most distant 
places should have been received-—in January. 

All replies must be dated and posted on or before October 18th: 
None that are received later than November 9th can be considered. 
Readers far distant are recommended to air-mail. 

THE EDITOR 


LATE SHAKESPEARE 
By T. C. WORSLEY 
T crown of the Festival season has been two Shake- 


spearean productions, each of late Shakespeare and each 

by one of our best young producers— The Winters Tale 
at the Phoenix Theatre produced by Mr. Peter Brook and The 
Tempest at Stratford produced by Mr. Michael Benthall. Both 
productions are, in their different ways, first-class and in The 
Winters Tale Mr. John Gielgud gives a particularly brilliant 
performance while in The Tempest Mr. Michael Redgrave does 
the same. 

Mr. Peter Brook, who has startled us in the past with all 
kinds of tricks and mannerisms in his producing, decided to 
startle us this time by forswearing all of them. This production 
of The Winters Tale was the stillest and least fussy of any 
Shakespearean production we have seen for some years. The 
voices of the actors were allowed absolutely free play with a 
minimum of movement and gesture. Indeed, it was, so to speak, 
an "operatic" production, the vocal values being given prior 
weight over the visual. ‘This, at least, was true of the first and 
last acts which tell, it will be remembered, the story of the 
jealous king, Leontes, who most unjustly suspects his wife of 
betraying him with the visiting King of Bohemia, brings her 
to trial and, in spite of the acquittal pronounced by the Delphic 
Oracle, orders that her newly born child shall be cast out to 
take its chance of life or death in some wild place, and that she 
shall be imprisoned for life. The Queen languishes and dies, 
likewise his adored son the Prince Mamillius, and only then 
does the king too late admit his folly and repent. It is easy to 
see why a great Shakespearean actor like Mr. Gielgud should 
want to play a part the first half of which alone offers such a 
variety of mood; and if these plays of Shakespeare's last period 
are wanting in the coherence that makes the great tragedies so 
tremendous, at least the language is as superb as ever, a perfect 
vehicle for one branch of the actor's art. 

Mr. Gielgud gives what is by common consent one of the 
greatest performances of his career. He, too, has moved in the 
last few years into a new stage. He has achieved the very diffi- 
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cult feat of abjuring those particular graces which, as a romantic 
actor, he rightly used to win the audience's sympathy in his 
youth. He has made the break with that golden past, and in 
` doing so has discovered new ranges of voice and depth of feeling 


/. in his maturity. And in this production he is very well supported. 


^ Who would have thought in the old days when she graced all 
the more expensive light comedies with a feathery touch 
that Miss Diana Wynyard was going to turn herself in her 
maturity into a Shakespearean actress of such power and 
sincerity as she has now become? I cannot imagine any living 
' actress playing Leontes’ queen with the dignity, the sincerity 
and the beauty, alike of natural appearance and of style and 
grace in carriage and in diction. Then for Paulina, the rough: 
tongued Lady of the Court who alone dares to stand up to the 
King, there is Miss Flora Robson who is only second I think to 
Dame Edith Evans in sheer acting style, in the clarity and finish 
of her phrasing (to borrow a musical term) so that each passage 
of her acting is exact and rounded and complete. 

After the formal patterns of the first act, the second moves to 
- Bohemia, to the rustic simplicities which sound so fresh and 
innocent in Shakespeare's verse and are apt to look so "ye olde" 
in production. The difficulty is not entirely avoided in Mr. 
Brook's production. If the first and last acts remind us of opera, 
the second has more than a smack of musical comedy. But there 
are some pretty touches like the snowstorm in which old Time 
turns on sixteen years, and there is a superb piece of comedy 
actng by Mr. George Rose who has steadily made his way to 
the front in the last few years at the Old Vic and at Stratford. 
His Autolycus is a vivid piece of work and unlike some of the 
others who seemed to have assumed their rural accents very 
recently, his seems to spring out of his very self. 

Theatrical chroniclers will notice how much Shakespearean 
"acting and production in the last few years have owed to the 
standards which Stratford has set and to the practice it has 
offered. It was at Stratford in Measure for Measure that Mr. 
Peter Brook made the break with his over-clever youth and 
showed us what he could really do. It was in the same season 
that Mr. Gielgud developed his mature style; and it was at 
Stratford that we really began to notice Mr. George Rose, 
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while at Stratford Miss Diana Wynyard was persuaded to essay > 
Shakespearean acting. Stratford, too, gave his first -big chance 
to Mr. Michael Benthall, who is now responsible for the very 
fine Tempest. 

It is justifiable, I think, to treat The Tempest in the spirit of 
a masque, for it is certainly more of a dramatic poem than a 
drama. But Mr. Benthall succeeds in giving it both pace and 
shape (his characteristic gift as a producer) by underlining and 
emphasizing the extent to which the enchantment that rules in 
the island comes from the agency of Prospero’s art. Everything 
that happens, every movement and act, is seen as the product 
of his will. His hand extends over the stage, brings on the storm 
and clears it, puts to sleep and wakens up, arranges the 
seemingly fortuitous meetings, so that in the end we get the 
feeling—such is the effect of careful placing and high-lighting— 
of Prospero éxerting his influence. throughout the play whether 
he is present or not. An Australian designer, Mr. Loudon 
Sainthill, new to the English stage, has combined his talents 
with Mr. Benthall’s to produce a very real sense of magic. It is, 
as it were, an under-water world, all translucent greys and 
greens, with crustacean sea-creatures to assist the Ariel, himself 
a grey-green spirit beautifully realized by Mr. Alan Badel 
(whose haunting Fool in Lear will be remembered). 

Mr. Michael Redgrave's Prospero is one of his finest akae 
ments. Prospero can often be made to seem aloof, superior, even 
something of a.bore. But Mr. Redgrave invests his character 
with a deep human warmth. He manages the difficult feat of 
being both noble and real. I have never seen the end where he 
forgives his enemies arrive with such a satisfying sense of climax. 
This, no doubt, is because there is nothing so difficult as to make 
goodness credible, whether in writing or in acting, and Mr. 
Redgrave succeeds in just this, thus bringing out the benignity 
of the character without the least touch of priggishness. Nor is it 
only the ending which is lighted up by this warmth. The 
bringing together of the two lovers is also enriched by it. Mr. 
Richard Burton, the Ferdinand, and Miss Hazel Penwarden, 
the Miranda, contribute their own striking appearance, but 
the glow that surrounds them comes mainly from this most 
beneficent of Prosperos. Mr. Hugh Griffith. provides a per- 
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suasive version of Caliban, a moon-calf bent as much with self- 
pity as anything else and Mr. Michael Gwynn and Mr. 
Alexander Gauge get all the fun there is to be got out of 
Trinculo and Stephano. 

Some have complained that this production leaves too little 
to the imagination, to Shakespeare’s own art. But personally, 
I found the staging, if sumptuous, very fitting. The masque, for 
instance, is in some productions in danger of reminding us of a 
local pageant. But with Mr. Benthall in charge there is no 
danger of that: Juno rising on her throne in the background 
with garlands descending from the skies to crown her justifiably 
raises a spontaneous burst of applause. Sumptuousness is right 
for such moments, and it was never allowed to impair the 
essential simplicity of the play’s design. 


FESTIVAL MUSIC 


By DyneLtey Hussey 


OR the first time since 1939 the Glyndebourne Opera has 
b able this year to mount a full season of opera in the 

theatre built by Mr. and Mrs. John Christie at their 
Sussex home. The repertory consisted of four operas by Mozart 
—the three Italian comedies and Idomeneo which was given its 
first performance at Glyndebourne and, indeed, its first per- 
formance in England by a professional company. 

Idomeneo, the first of Mozart's mature operas—it was composed 
for Munich when he was in his twenty-fifth year and still the 
servant of the Archbishop of Salzburg— presents peculiar 
difficulties both to producers and to audiences in the twentieth 
century. It is an opera seria and conforms, at least in part, to 
conventions that were old-fashioned even when it was com- 
posed, and which are difficult for a modern audience to accept 
without a conscious effort of historical understanding. One of 
the main obstacles to its performance is that the part of the 
bero is written for the obsolete male soprano voice with its 
extraordinary quality and power, and, as the result of a most 
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stringent training in technique, its astonishing flexibility and 
capacity for the execution of florid coloratura. 

Fortunately Mozart's genius was sufficiently developed by 
1780 to make it impossible for him to fill the old formulas of 
the libretto with conventional music. Besides he had before 
him the example of Gluck’s “reformed” opera, whose influence 
Is evident in page after page of Mozart's score, particularly 
in the important choral movements and the scene of the 
Oracle. | 

The transfer of Idamante’s part to a tenor voice is a necessary 
adjustment in modern performance. To give the part to a 
woman is an impossible solution both musically and dramati- 
cally. Something, of course, is lost inevitably owing to the 
disturbance of Mozart's calculated balance of voices. But that 
is a price that has to be paid and in effect it proved at Glynde- 
bourne to be not so high as might have been expected. For 
Leopold Simoneau, the French Canadian tenor who sang it, 
has a bright, light voice, amply flexible and smooth in quality, 
which contrasted well with the darker tenor of Richard Lewis, 
who made a moving tragic figure of the unhappy Idomeneo. 

Set against the two tenors are two sopranos, rivals in love 
and likewise contrasted in voice. Ilia has the greater vocal 
responsibilities and has to open the opera with an immensely 
long and difficult aria, which would daunt most modern 
sopranos. But Sena Jurinac, who also gave a lovely performance 
as Fiordiligi in Cosi fan tutte, was undaunted and sang all her 
music with a brilliance and an understanding of the grand 
= style which one had hardly hoped to hear. Electra’s is a more 
. dramatic part, and Birgit Nilssen gave free rein to her l 
. passionate outbursts, though with a less assured vocal style as 
was evident in Electra's one gentle moment. 

Ihe opera was splendidly mounted by Oliver Messel, whose 
settings and costumes made beautiful use of baroque notions 
of classical architecture and dress. As a spectacle this was the 
finest Glyndebourne has produced. Musically the performance, 
given under Fritz Busch with Carl Ebert as producer, was of 
the high order we expect in this theatre, and the work of the 
chorus and the orchestra (members of the Royal Philharmonic) 
was magnificent. Ss 
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Cheltenham Festival 

At Cheltenham the annual Festival of Contemporary British 
Music brought out three new symphonies by young composers, 
as well as a number of other new works for string orchestra and 
chamber-music ensembles. Of the symphonies those by Arnold. 
van Wyk, a South African composer, and John Gardner, à 
Manchester-born musician who is now on the staff at Covent 
Garden, were well worth hearing. 

In style these two works were complementary. Van Wyk's 
is compact, in a single movement on the Lisztian plan. 
Extremely well-constructed, it is a real composition, everything i 
contributing to produce the effect of a satisfying organic whole, 
- Its only weakness, so it appeared to me, was a failure to expand 
the sole lyrical passage in the work into something more deeply 
felt, into a more memorable melody. 

Gardner’s symphony is much more expansive and is open to 
the charge of being too diffuse and loosely constructed, especi- 
ally in the fantasia-like opening movement, as well as of 
inconsistency in the musical style of its four movements. But 
the work is obviously the product of a genuinely musical mind, 
whose greatest asset is its copious flow of inspiration. Gardner 
also has a sensitive ear for orchestral colour, and the symphony 
contains, besides one or two minor miscalculations which can 
easily be remedied, some lovely passages of instrumentation. 
. This is a remarkable work to come from a composer who has 

. hitherto written nothing on a large scale. 

These works were played by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir 
John Barbirolli, who had lavished great care upon their 
rehearsal, and so set them in the best possible light. He also 
gave a magnificent performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
Fourth Symphony, rather neglected of late but, in the light of 
this masterly and lucid interpretation, to be reckoned as, 
perhaps, the greatest, if not the most comfortable, of the 
composer's orchestral works. 

During the second week of the Festival the London Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert under Sir Malcolm Sargent's direc- 
tion, at which Clifford Curzon played Rawsthorne's Second 
Pianoforte Concerto, which had been given its first performance 
by the same players in the Royal Festival Hall three weeks. 








Glyndebourne: (above) Mr. Jonn CnnisriE, founder of the Glyndebourn 
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before. The new work is light and gay in mood, and is written 
in a virtuoso style which the pianist turned tó brilliant account. 

Opera was provided, as in previous years, by the English 
Opera Group which gave performances of Purcell’s Dido and 
Æneas, with Monteverdi's Combattimento di "Tancredi e Clorinda, 
and of Holst's The Wandering Scholar, followed by a new opera 
in three acts by Brian Easdale, The Sleeping Children. For this 
last Doni Guthrie has written a libretto in the '' expres- 
sionist? manner, one-third realistic, one-third elementary 
psychology and one-third embarrassing whimsy. The result 
of the sum is pretentious and, at moments, repulsive. The 
music does little to redeem it. The Wandering Scholar, Holst's 
last opera, also suffers from its libretto, a pointless little anecdote, 
but the music is so deft and attractive that the iittle work 
deserved rescuing from neglect. 

Monteverdi’s little mime-drama, enacted by two dancers 
while a narrator tells the story, was even more deserving of 
revival, and the performance in a beautiful setting by John 
Piper was deeply moving, thanks not a little to Benjamin 
Britten’s musicianly accompaniment at the harpsichord. Britten 
also conducted and accompanied Purcell’s opera, which was 
given in his edition. The setting by Sophie Fedorovitch was 
sumptuous and the performance musicianly, but the work needs 
better singing. 


Festival Records 


The Gramophone Company has issued a set of recordings 
of events connected with the opening of the Festival of Britain, 
including the King’s speech at St. Paul’s and part of the 
inaugural concert in the Festival Hall. Something of the 
excitement of the great Handel choruses is preserved in these 
records, though at the climaxes the microphone was evidently 
overloaded. ‘Fhe more serene music of Vaughan Williams's 
Serenade to Music presented fewer problems to the engineers, and 
this is a beautiful recording as well as a souvenir of the occasion. 
In the same category is a Sound Picture of Great Britain, giving 
on two discs a sequence of characteristic events in our national 
life and embracing State pageantry, sport of all kinds, industrial 
scenes and folk dances. 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


TIME AND THE TIMELESS 
By R. A. Scotr-JAMEs 


WINGED CHARIOT. By Walter de 
la Mare. Faber. 105. 6d." 

Mr. de la Mare's hand has not lost its 
cunning. His muse is still fresh, vigorous, 
curious, subtle, still waving us on to the 
region of boyhood's imagination. Robert 
Bridges 1n his old age wrote a long, reflective 
poem, The Testament of Beauty, which added 
much to his poetic reputation. This long 
reflective poem by Mr. de la Mare will not 
add to his reputation, for that was secure 
already, but is equal to it. If there are now 
fewer madcap flights of fancy, there is 
compensation in the serenity, the medita- 
tive fullness, the quiet love of beauty in all 
its forms which penetrate the poem, while 
the wealth of imagery and aptness of the 
verse amaze us on every page. 

Writers of all kinds throughout the 
present century have been pre-occupied 
with the subject of Time, and among the 
poets T. S. Eliot especially has pursued 
Heracleitus to the extremity and, discarding 
him, sought refuge outside Time and Space. 
Time is Mr. de la Mare's theme in this 
poem, and he also is aware of its contra- 
dictions; but unlike his younger contem- 
poraries he does not allow his spirit to be 
fretted by the confusion, but surveys all the 
facets of his theme, picking up the threads 
in Time's sequence, pursuing them play- 
fully, or romantically, or meditatively, 
with an eye on the beauty that lies within 
or beyond. He is aware that 


‘Time has enigma been since Time began 


and in the opening pages is content to make 
play with our familiar concepts of time and 
the means of measuring it. Constantly we 
hear the tick of clocks, and observe the 
ingenious use he makes of calendars, 
chronometers, Time-Machines (H. G. 
Wells’), TIM (the telephone inquiry), 
“watched pots" that never boil, the Scythe 
of Father Time, “that radiant Prince of 
Time, the Sun," the cuckoo at dawn, the 
joy of “once upon a time, my dear," and 
even punning upon thyme, "I knew a 
bank. . . .” And having fooled us to the 


top of our bent with so many cunning 
instances of Time’s deceptive measure- 
ments he becomes as the poem continues 
more seriously reflective, observing the 
historian or the philosopher at work; and 
pauses to ask :— 
Should, 
Sphere : 
Enquire, ‘This Time, of which so much I hear? 
Light—dark; heat—cold; void—solid; these are 
clear ; 
But time? What is it? Show me some, Monsieur 


What should -we choose for semblance? A 
flake of snow? 

A beach-brine bubble? A tiny shell or two? 

Poised in the sun, pure diamond of dew? 

Or whisper, ‘Look! a clock! Now watch Time 


then a Stranger from another 


flow; 
It's a Machine, you see. It makes it go. 


Which leads to the rejoinder: 
‘Closer to Nothingness could nothing stray! 
And now, pray, make Time flow the other way" 
Delightful and characteristic is the 
episode about the cat, who 


long poised on Instinct's very brink, 
Crossed it by chance: and found that she 
could think, 
"Quick as a kitten" 
notions. 


she pounced on 


*She mused on Space and Time, on Mind and 
Brain; 
The 'isms and ’ologies that to them pertain; 


till finally she happily 


Re-crossed her Rubicon; and, in a trice, 
Resumed her sport of catching rats and mice. 


Mr. de la Mare does not search for a 
philosophic solution of the enigma. Nor.does 
he turn his back upon Space-Time events, 
and look for fulfilment in some *'still point" 
which is outside temporal experience; for 
clearly he knows that such experience can 
yield moments (though “Time’s not of 
moments made") that have the quality of 
the Timeless and the eternal. 

Instant and timeless are our ecstasies. 

E should events be swift, wild, urgent—— 

en 


No cranny shows for clock-time to creep in; 
Life leaps to action, even the sun unseen. 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


He tells of ideas, “like bright diamonds," 
“of a scarce-earthly diuturnity" that poetry 
can reveal, , 


Vision and reverie, fantasies, ecstasies, 

No hours ‘keep’ they, when, ranging as they 
please, 

Over the hills we fare . . . over the seas... 

Senses celestial, mind's antipodes, 

Nought Reason can invoke, or Logic seize; 

No chime but sea-bell’s dallying in the 
breeze: 
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To where the sovereign Muses dwell—the 
Hesperides. 


Mr. de la Mare invokes Beauty and the 
eternity of the beautiful to dissipate the 
malaise of the present generation. He 
expresses what he has to say in subtle, 
melodious verse. For the despair which 
comes from immersion in the contemporary 
world he offers another and more lasting 
sense of values. 


THE MESSAGE OF JOHN BUNYAN 


By Tue Very Rev. W. R. MaTrHEWS, K.C.V.O., D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


JOHN BUNYAN: the Man and His 
Works. By Henri Talon. Rockliff. 
255. 

The tinker and preacher, John Bunyan, was 

a sectarian of the English seventeenth cen- 

tury who ministered to a small group of 

Baptist dissenters in Bedford. His theology 

was Calvinist, and when he remembered 

to be a theologian, he held the doctrine that 

a very large proportion of the human race is 

predestined, by divine decree, to eternal 

damnation. He was imprisoned for his 
opposition to the Anglican Church and 
regarded every form of Catholicism with 
detestation. “Giant Pope" was to him one 
of the evil powers, along with “Giant 

Despair.” 

Yet this sectarian has written one book 
which has the quality of universality and 
‘has gone some way to become a classic of 
the universal Church. So far as the English 
speaking world is concerned, the Pilgrims 
Progress has long, been a common treasure. 
The Pilgrim Song is one of the favourite 
hymns in Anglican worship, and it may be 
said that Vaughan Williams’ recent opera 
on the theme has set the seal on Bunyan’s 
work as the expression of British spirituality. 
Beyond the confines of the English-speaking 
peoples its influence has not so far been 
considerable, though we are told that 
Gandhi once adopted Pilgrim's Progress as a 
text-book for his disciples. 

Professor Talon’s book is all the more 
valuable because it is a study by a French 
scholar who approaches his subject with the 
background of a liberal Roman Catholic 
tradition. We may say without reserve that 


he has written a book of the highest value. 
The complex conditions of the religious and 
social life of the period and the niceties of 
Puritan theology are enough to baffle even 
an English historian, but Professor Talon 
has mastered them. We have noticed only 
one error, and that relates to a subsequent 
period—John Wesley was certainly not a 
Calvinist! 

Bunyan was a master of English prose 
and of narrative. The simplicity of his style 
and vocabulary may deceive us into thinking 


. that he was an artless person. Professor 


Talon offers a penetrating analysis of the. 
literary merits of Bunyan’s writing and calls 

attention to his gift of rapid and vivid 

characterization. There is much to be said 

for the contention that Bunyan, rather than 

Defoe, is the true father of the English novel. 

We should, however, completely misunder- 

stand John Bunyan if we regarded him as 

primarily a great writer. He holds us 

because he has a message to deliver, and 

that message comes from his own spiritual 

experience. He finds words that pierce our 

souls because he feels, like St. Paul, that 

necessity is laid upon him to impart to 

others the reality which he has experi- 

enced. Thus the most important part of 
Professor Talon’s book is that in which he 

traces the religious development of Bunyan 

with constant reference to Grace Abounding 

and other less well-known utterances. 

This delicate and difficult subject is 
handled supremely well, and we must be 
specially grateful for the illustrations of 
parallel religious life-histories drawn from 
the records of Catholic piety. The struggle 
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to realize the true self in communion with 
God is the same in essence everywhere, and 
there is a kinship between pilgrims who are 
separated from one another by ecclesiastical 
divisions. We must, however, I think, agree 
with Professor Talon that Bunyan was not, 
in the full sense, a mystic—his goal is, not 
contemplation, but active service of God. 
We may conclude our review of a book 
which will certainly do much to further the 
recognition of Bunyan as a figure in world 
literature by quoting a few sentences in 
which Professor Talon, almost incidentally, 
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brings out the universality of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. ** "The man in rags,’ as the his- 
torian, George Macaulay Trevelyan, has 
noted, had been a familiar figure in 
Protestant England since the time of 
Wycliffe. He was a national symbol. But 
with a burden on his back he -becomes a 
universal symbol, Like him, we all have a 
heavy burden to bear. In walking beside 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim we walk beside our- 
selves. ‘The sensation of movement gains on 
us too.” Yes, the Pilgrim’s Progress is a book 
for Everyman. 


NEWS 


By KENNETH YOUNG 


REUTERS’ CENTURY. By Graham 

Storey: Parrish. 105. 6d. 

A LIFE IN REUTERS. By Sir 

Roderick Jones. Hodder 255. 

The story of the most famous newsagency 
in the world, Reuters, whose foundation in 
London as *Reuter's Telegram Agency" on 
July rith a hundred years ago is celebrated 
in this book, is at once a personal romance, 
a history of science and technical progress, 
a view into the great skein of events, and a 
perfect example in its earlier years of 
_ individual enterprise in the service of the 
public. 

More important, however, when over 
half the world mankind “long misled by 
wandering fires, follows false lights,” 
Reuters ijs an outstanding example of 
successful resistance to gagging, and of the 
possibility of a great organ, vital to govern- 
ments and parties, remaining independent 
of both. Recently this independence has 
involved its correspondents in certain parts 
of the world in difficulty and danger. In 
Hungary, the agency's local Budapest 
correspondent, a Hungarian, was in 1948 
found guilty by a People's Court of sending 
abroad tendentious news" in his despatches 
to London. In 1950, Reuters’ staff corre- 
spondent was expelled from Poland. In a 
single month in the spring of 1949, thirty 
separate Reuter Moscow cables were killed 
in toto. Reuters, as Mr. Storey says, has 
made a determined effort to report the 
facts, “but it has been a cat-and-mouse 
game, and a dangerous one.” 

But the most serious crisis had come before 


the start of World War II. from within. 
Already by 1937, Reuters was feeling the 
financial pinch due to many causes, chief 
of them being Britain's monetary diffi- 
culties, the ever-increasing competition of 
American agencies who were willing to 
lavish money on ringing the world with 
correspondents, and the fàct that many 
agencies, DNB and Stefani for example, 
were able to spend more money and- thus 
increase their competition by being 
government-sponsored but then, inevitably, 
government-controlled. 

There, of course, was the rub for Reuters 
too. Two years before the war, Reuters had 
accepted facilities for broadcasting its 
news service from the two great Govern- 
ment transmitters at Rugby. Independence 
was safeguarded, yet many of those in 
control of Reuters were worried for the 
reputation of the service. As the war situa- 
tion deteriorated, the demand from certain 
governmental quarters for a voice in the 
agency’s general policy grew. Sir Roderick 
Jones, then chairman and managing direc- 
tor, was confident of his ability to accept 
further Government aid, and yet keep 
Reuters independent as he had done in 
the first world war. 

Crisis came in 1940. Sir Roderick 
Jones resigned, the German radio happily 
forecast the demise of Reuters, and the new 
chairman approached the Government 
asking that it should form the agency into 
a trust, representative of national interests 
and Reuters’ “spheres of action.” 

Strangely enough, this was turned down 
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by the Minister of Information, Mr. 
Brendan Bracken. This in itself must have 
required considerable courage. But Mr. 
Bracken, who had himself been a journalist, 
believed, and rightly, that any control by 
the Government would sign the agency' s 
death warrant as a world-wide service, and 
saw that this would be as dangerous in the 
long as in the short run to the dissemination 
of truth and to Britain’s reputation. 

A way out was found, for on October 29th, 
1941, the Press Association, the largest of 
the domestic agencies, which already held 
all the shares in Reuters, joined with the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association to form 
.a trust. The effect of this was that the 
British Press as a whole now owned Reuters, 
with a strict proviso that no one paper 
should have overweening influence on its 
policy. At once all arrangements for using 
Government facilities were cancelled; 
Reuters even insisted that the transmission 
of news overseas through the General Post 
Office’s “‘multi-address” system should be 

(made available to all agencies. 

` The move has born full fruit since the war. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Gordon- 
Walker, when Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, said: “Reuters 
tremendous reputation in the world de- 
pends in part on its not being subsidized or 
controlled by the Government, which it has 
not the slightest desire to be." 

Mr. Storey gives us enough of the 
exploits of correspondents to whet our 
appetite. The way he has preserved a fair 
balance between the claims of biography, 
world affairs and Reuters’ later struggles in 























THE LETTERS OF ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Edited by Bradford 
. Allen Booth. .Oxford University Press. 
305. 
When the first issue of The Trollopian was 
ublished by the University of California 
ress in 1945, under the editorship of 
rofessor Booth, nothing in it was more 
nteresting than a modest footnote by the 
ditor that he was preparing the first 
ollection of Trollope's letters. It has been 
agerly awaited, and here it is, an admirable 
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the world of high policy is masterly. He has 
told a fascinating tale in a manner that is 
always scholarly but never dull. 

Sir Roderick Jones, K.B.E., who retired. 
in 194: after forty years service with 
Reuters, was for twenty-five years its head 
and for part of that time its principal share- 
holder. His long book, whose interest 
scarcely palls for a moment, reveals a man 
of great determination and personal ambi- 
tion, but a man at all times willing to sacri- 
fice that ambition for the good of Reuters 
and of the public. His book shows frankly 
how he succeeded in his wish to become 
head of the agency after the suicide of Baron 
Herbert de Reuter (whose touching story 
is magnificently told), but how from the 


^ beginning -he was equally determined that 


Reuters should eventually be owned by all 
the British papers, rather than by the 
Government or by a private board of 
financiers. In this he succeeded, though like 
Moses he himself, for a variety of reasons, 
never entered that promised land. Yet his 
benign influence is still visible in Reuters, 
and Mr. C. J. Chancellor, the man he 
engaged as a cadet in 1930 and trained as 
his natural successor, is now in fact head 
of the agency. His book is particularly 
fascinating on the social side, for he enter- 
tained at his house many of the leading, 
world personalities of the “thirties. He 
paints, for instance, an unforgettable picture 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw sitting in a corner of his drawing-room 
with Ribbentrop, “leaving the latter’s long- 
winded presentation of Nazism in woolly 
shreds upon the floor." 


TROLLOPE'S LETTERS 


By Joun HAMPDEN 


combination of American scholarship with . 
British printing; over nine hundred letters, 
of which more than 750 are now published 
for the first time, well garnished with foot- 
notes and indexes. Professor Booth has been 
as pertinacious in explaining references as 
in collecting the letters from three conti- 
nents, so that the student of Trollope or of 
the mid-Victorian literary scene will find 
the book of great value, and the "general 


reader" will find his reading made easy. 


Let it be said at once that the letters do 
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not place Trollope among our great letter- 
writers, or add anything surprising to our 
knowledge of him as man or novelist. His 
whole life was as honest, open and simple 
as his style; no “revelations” were to be 
expected, and none are here. Few of the 
letters can even be described as intimate, 
although many are addressed to his family 
and to such close friends as Kate Field, 
G. H. Lewes and George Eliot. But no one 
interested in Trollope can dip into the book 
anywhere without going on reading, for 
missing details in our knowledge are 
frequently filled in and the Autobiography is 
constantly supplemented. 

It has been generally assumed, for 
example, that Trollope did not try to write 
until Ireland had made a man of him and 
he set to work, at the age of twenty-cight, 
on The Macdermots of Ballycloran. But the 
first letter in this book, addressed to his 
mother's famous. publisher, Richard Bent- 
ley, in 1835, asks for help “in procuring the 
insertion of lucubrations of my own in any 
of the numerous periodical magazines,” and 
the writer of this little piece of nervous 
pomposity was then nineteen. When we 
find him, two years later, asking Bentley for 
an advance of £100 for his mother, we 
realize how' he began to acquire those 
business-hke but honourable methods of 
getting the best possible price for his work 
which were expounded so fully in his 
Autobiography, to the disgust of its first 
reviewers, The letters to publishers and 
editors are numerous, and often enlighten- 
ing, not least in the number of times he was 
called upon to defend his novels and stories 
against charges of indecency, for his later 
critics have more often charged him with 
prudery. Mrs. Grundy has shifted her 
ground even more than is generally realized. 

Some of Trollope’s most interesting 


literary criticism is in this book, particularly: 


in his letters to George Eliot about her 
novels, and some of his most sturdily 
sensible advice on the ardours and trials of 
authorship. Kate Field, because he was so 
fond of her, is lectured often and severely, 
and Austin Dobson is not neglected. He is 
very blunt about Dickens’ egotism. His life 
as a civil servant is little represented, how- 
ever, for Professor Booth, perhaps wisely, 
has taken few of his official letters from the 
archives of the General Post Office, but one 


` volume, and the story seems to swing along 
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dated 1851 clinches his claim to have | 
introduced the pillar-box, which he appar- 
ently adapted from a French invention. 

Trollope would have objected to the 
publication of these letters, for he held that 
a writers private life “should be left in 
privacy," but at least he has not suffered 
by their appearance. Although they make 
us much more familiar with him, they 
breed no contempt, but esteem and friendli- 
ness; and they are certainly a valuable 
addition to our rapidly growing collection 
of Victoriana. 




































THE CHURCHILL STORY 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 
Vol IV. The Hinge of Fate. By 
Winston S. Churchill. Cassell. 25s. 

The broad sweep of Mr. Churchill’s narra- 

tive continues. He set the style in his opening 


on its own momentum; Í can discern no 
falling off in freshness and vigour. Mr. 
Churchill sees the war as a vast epic in 
which a multitude of events come into 
perspective; there is unity in the design by 
which he unfolds the tale of disasters and 
successes which this country, with its allies, 
was to experience on the road to final 
victory. The height of excitement was 
reached. in the perils of the Battle. of 
Britain and the winning of it. There was a 
lull, with victories and losses in Africa and 
the Mediterranean; and then Hitler’s 
attack on Russia. The excitement was to 
rise again with Pearl Harbour, the lightning 
successes of Japan, and the entry of America 
into the war. 

It is here that he takes up the story in this 
volume. During the greater part of 1942, 
with which he is dealing, there was a succes- 
sion of spectacular disasters—the over- 
running of Malaya by the Japanese, the fall 
of Singapore, the loss of the East Indies, the 
invasion of Burma, the victories of Rommel 
in Africa carrying him almost to Alexandria, 
and the U-boat successes against British and 
American shipping. But he has skilfull 
contrived to include in this long volume th 
events, arduously prepared, which were t 
turn the tables on the enemy in Africa 
ending with his expulsion from the Africa 
continent, and the holding of the Japanes 
in the Pacific. 
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In that bad period of reverses Mr. 
Churchill did not escape criticism. None 
the less he records: “I was sure of myself." 
He was confident that “the Grand Alliance 
was bound to win the war." All the time he 
was looking and planning ahead, always 
resisting attempts to leave troops un- 
employed during periods of waiting, holding 
tightly to his personal friendship with 
Roosevelt, and making sure firstly that no 
major differences between Britain and 
America should be allowed to arise and 
split their joint effort, and second that no 
waves of popular opinion should be allowed 
to check the proper direction of the war. 
Most of the facts given are already in the 
known records, but no other writer has been 
thus competent to show the human rela- 
tionship between the protagonists and the 
intricacies of the conflict as seen through 
their eyes. 
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THE IRISH NATIONALISTS 


‘THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY 
PARTY, 1890-1910. By F. S. L. 
Lyons. Faber. 255. 

The Irish party which Parnell built up 

after 1880 to promote Home Rule suffered 

greatly from the split of 18g0, when he was 
repudiated by the majority of his followers. 

The attempt to solve the Irish problem by 

constitutional methods continued until 

1918; but the party, irretrievably weakened, 

encountered a series of obstacles. Its 

reputation in the country, its relations with 
the two English parties, and its own 
internal discipline and organization were 

profoundly transformed by the split of 1890 

and by Parnell’s death in the following year. 

The purpose of Dr. Lyons’s scholarly book 

is to trace this transformation. The power of 

arnell had been as absolute as had fallen 

o any Irish leader, and its disintegration 

eft a vacuum. His successors—-William 

O’Brien, John Dillon and John Redmond— 

ried to perpetuate the Parnellite system 

uring a time of rapid change. That system, 
ith its code of strict discipline, the party 


onstituencies, and the tradition of inde- 
endence from all other political parties, 
as superficially preserved until 1910. But 
he party of Redmond differed funda- 


ledge, the machinery for controlling the , 
_ but the only ministerial reward that came 
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mentally from the party of Parnell: it had 
discipline without unity. Sinn Fein grew in 
reaction against the long experiment in 
constitutionalism, and throve on this lack 
of unity in the parliamentary party., 

Dr. Lyons has, then, made a substantial 


contribution to our knowledge of the crucial 


phase in modern Irish history. He has used 
a mass of materials hitherto unused, especi- 
ally the private papers of Dillon and 
O'Brien. His book is not easy for the non- 
specialist to read because of its allusive 
style, but it is well organized and compre- 
hensive, and will remain a standard autho- 
rity for this subject. 
Davin THOMSON 


KNIGHT ERRANT 


THE LAST OF THE RADICALS: 
The Life of J. C. Wedgwood. By 
C. V. Wedgwood. Cape. 16s. 

“Josh” Wedgwood, who died in 1943, was 

one of those forceful personalities who 

make themselves felt while they are alive, 
whose memories are cherished by those who 
knew them, but whose achievements 
posterity finds difficult to assess or even to 
name. His thirty-five years in the House of 

Commons, followed by two in the Lords 

were, as a political career, a comparative 

failure. It is true that he became the most 
popular member of the lower Chamber, 


his way was a small position in the short- 
lived Labour Cabinet of 1924. Nor was he 
one of those M.P.’s, like Wilberforce or 
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Cobden, who, without office, have influenced 
the course of history more potently than 
most Cabinet Ministers. He was, rather, 
one of those highly individualistic skirmishers 
who, inside or outside parliament, have 
championed the weak, tried to right wrongs 
and prodded the consciences of their 
fellows. Injustice and oppression 'any- 
where roused him to furious denunciation 
and whatever action was open to him, His 
spiritual kinsmen, at varying removes, were 
men like Cobbett or, in his own time, E. D. 
Morel and H. W. Nevinson. 

Turbulent though he was and a bad team 
man, Wedgwood was not the typical rebel 
at loggerheads with everything traditional. 
He revelled in history. He loved England, 
parliament, Staffordshire and the Wedg- 
wood family. (He was a great-great- 
grandson of the famous potter.) To each of 
these loyalties he gave devoted service, no 
less than to the more needy causes which 
he espoused—conscientious objectors, refu- 
gees from Hitler, Indian independence, 
Zionism, and many more. 

The life of such a man cannot be told, as 
many politicians’ lives can, in terms of the 
public events of their time, for Wedgwood 
was never at the heart of those events, but 
always on the fringe. He served many 
causes, but the most typical form his service 
took was practical aid to hundreds of 
individual men and women. It is as a 
character that he is memorable—impetuous, 
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lovable, generous, obstinate, courageous 
and an unswerving believer in freedom and 
the rights of man. 

His niece tells his story with skill and a 
detachment that leaves his personality to 
make its own impact. If the portrait that 
emerges has the reticence of a line-drawing 
rather than the robustness and psycho- 
logical suggestiveness of an oil painting, 
something at least of the original’s tonic 
quality and rare integrity reaches the 
reader. 































VIVIAN OGILVIE 


THE LAST ASTHETE 


RONALD FIRBANK.  5y Jocelyn 
Brooke. English Novelists Series. 
Barker. 6s. 

Fantasy is a branch of literature severely 

limited in its appeal even to its devotees. 

The most faithful adherents of Firbank 

must surely have deplored the recent re- 

publication of five of his novels in a large 
omnibus volume. These stories should have 
re-appeared gradually and elegantly at the 
rate of one a year. Firbank’s ninetyish wit 
and innuendo are rapidly cloying. To read 
him intensively is to overlook, through 
boredom, his real contribution to the 

English novel—the compressed, evocative 

dialogue which suggests so much more than 

it says. Without this original gift; he would 
have been merely a faded survivor from the 

era of the Yellow Book. Granted it, he is a 

writer who often delights and whose econo- 

mical style has greatly influenced modern 
fiction. 

Darting and elusive, rather coyly amoral, 
he is at his best when most completely non- 
sensical as in Vainglory, the fantasia on Mrs. 
Shamefoot’s attempt to incorporate hersel 
in the stained-glass window of a cathedral 
Her lament, “The world is disgracefull 
managed, one hardly knows to whom t 
complain," seems an echo of the undulating 
helpless Firbank himself as he has bee 
perpetuated in the reminiscences of hi 
friends. Some critics have preferred th 
lusher Prancing Nigger, the adventures of 
negro family in an island like Haiti afte 
they have migrated to the fashionable town 
Here the dégagé Firbank is almost in posses 
sion of a theme—the corruption of inno 
cence. But he is not at home in the mor 
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sphere. The slightest approach to serious- 
ness made him sentimental, and here the 
false pathos of the conclusion repels. 

His present interpreter, perhaps affected 
by the prevailing inconsequence, quaintly 
observes, “Yes—Prancing Nigger is a long 
way after Uncle Tom's Cabin"—a remark 
almost worthy of Firbank himself. Indeed 
Mr. Brooke, struggling with his task of 
impaling a butterfly for the English Novelists 
Series, is led into some far-fetched analogies. 
Rather queasily tentative and padded with 
speculation, this is not a very happy 
exercise in criticism. Yet “one feels" and 
“one wonders" are perhaps the only possible 
approaches to the fantasy which eludes 
critical analysis and asks simply to be taken 
or left. 


Marre HANNAH 


THE TEA-CUP POET 


WILLIAM COWPER. By Norman 
Nicholson. Lehmann. 105. 6d. 
Most of Cowper’s life was spent in warding 
off attacks of melancholy and madness by a 
careful concentration upon the safely 
familiar. His chair, his tea-urn, his, sofa 
came to have for him the reassuring quality 
of old friends. As a poet of nature, it is the 
flat domesticated countryside of the English 
midlands that he closely observed and 
recorded in his prim, prosy couplets. But 
for all his moralizing, the country-folk, the 
animals and the birds seem to exist in 
Cowper’s poetry on their own account. 
They are not just part of the scenery. As 
Mr. Nicholson observes, “to Cowper a cow 
may suggest an example of patience and 
meekness, but, for all that, it remains a 

cow." 

This was the peculiar quality he intro- 
duced into the artificial nature poetry of the 
eighteenth century. He saw things. He 
looked intently at a spear of grass and 
noticed its shadow. This was very different 
from the carefully composed, generalized 
scenic pictures of Thomson and others. 
There is a sincerity in his horticultural 
poetry which “is not so far from the spirit 
of the Georgics.” 

But one cannot really understand Cowper 
without some knowledge of the Evangelical 
Revival, and Mr. Nicholson shows that the 
Revival was not so much a symptom of the 
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From the first number of “Country Fair." 
Edited by MAcpoNALD HasriNGs with 
A. G. STREET. 25. 6d. 


‘Romantic Movement as the Movement 


itself as it affected a large class and section 
of the population. He has written a most 
satisfying and sympathetic study of a man 
who was more'at home among his cucumber 
frames and pet hares than in the cultivated 
and often brutal outside world, and whose 
poetry, like the familiar English cup of tea, 
“cheers but not inebriates." 


Puitie HENDERSON 


A COUNTRYMAN'S STORY 


THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 
By J. W. Robertson Scott. Methuen. 
214. . 

Born in 1866, Mr. Robertson Scott has a 

life-story to tell that covers many changes 

in the English outlook. He describes his 
autobiography, which is carried only to his 
earlier experiences in journalism, as the 
recollections of an *ambling" octogenarian; 
and indeed he roams from one reminiscence 
to another too easily, so that the reader is 
never quite sure what decade he has reached. 

This lessens the value of the book as social 

history; the bygone England to which we 

are transported is bygone without much 
certainty as to when and how it went. And 

Mr. Robertson Scott and his publishers 


should not have labelled it The Day Before 


Yesterday. This is the title of a book by Mr. 
R. A. Scott-James, published in 1947 and 
still in print. 

Scottish and shepherd ancestry and an 
upbringing in a small Cumberland town 
are a fine, robust start for a man who has 
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to make his own way. 'There was hardship 
in the making of it, but at eighty-five the 
successful writer, C.H. and Hon. M.A. of 
Oxford, Editor for twenty years of The 
Countryman, a monthly whose character is 
as individual and as English as its name, 
does not grudge one grain of the effort. He 
dedicates his story to the memory of his 
crofter great-grandmother, his shepherd 
and saddler grandfathers, “a father who 
could plough” and “a mother in ten 
thousand," and he makes plain to the 
sympathetic .reader how much: of their 
quality he has in him. 

There has been much autobiography of 
octogenarians lately. It all helps us to 
understand the thought and character of 
our immediate forbears, which become by 
these means pretty familiar to us. We 
wonder, admire or shudder, but the con- 
viction grows that we might do worse than 
recover some of their faiths. And yet—this 
self-discipline began piteously early! **Please 
- God” prays a little boy whose rare pennies 
have been diverted to missionary boxes, 
“when all the children in India have got 
enough to eat and when all the children in 
Broomielaw have got shoes and stockings, 
,may I keep my next penny to buy an 
engine?" 


Mary CnosBrE 


POETRY AND PURITANISM 


STUDIES IN MILTON. By E. M.W. 

Tillyard. Chatto @ Windus. tos. 6d. 
Dr. Tillyard occupies a central position in 
what he calls “the revolution in the ways of 
studying Milton’s thought,” which began 
about the time of the first world war and 
has involved also a critical assault upon the 
traditional estimate of his poetry. In these 
ten essays he is at pains to correct or 
modify, in’ the light of new evidence and 
deeper thought, certain opinions which he 
voiced in his Milton twenty years ago. This 
is particularly so in the longest study in 
which he retracts his view that in Paradise 
Lost Eve’s eating the apple is the one, 
exclusive, centre of the poem or, indeed, 
its real crisis or climax. This involves him 
in a careful interpretation of the ninth and 
tenth books which leads him to conclude 
that the poem culminates in the reconcilia- 
tion of Adam and Eve. 
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If we agree with him, and he argues his 
case most persuasively, our perspective of 
the whole poem is altered and we discover 
a Milton who was far less tied to Puritan 
dogma and was more humanly sensitive than 
is generally supposed. Dr. Tillyard is 
especially suggestive in showing how Milton 
conceived the Fall as a process as continuous 
and gradual as the subsequent process of 
regeneration and not as a sudden cata- 
strophic lapse. A similar appreciation of 
poetic feeling in forming and modifying 
doctrinal opinion characterizes his next 
longest study of “Theology and Emotion 
in Milton's Poetry." Both in his view of the 
authority of the Bible and his conception of 
God and the divine order the passionate, 
superabundant poet in Milton is shown to 
have dominated the legalistic Puritan. Dr. 
Tillyard writes well, too, on Milton's Satan 
and all his essays, one of which treats of 
Comus, are at once scholarly and perceptive. 


Hues PA. FAUSSET 


EXPERIMENT IN FREEDOM: A 
Review of British Political and 
Social Trends. By C. F. O. Clarke. 
Chapman & Hall. 155. 

This book should take its place among those 
relatively few but important books which 
explain clearly and simply, but with great 
accuracy, the working of British social life 
and institutions. Written for an American 
audience at the Lowell Institute in Boston 
by a skilled British journalist and broad- 
caster, they deal with the three main fields 
of British politics and government, social 
life and public opinion, and commonwealth 
and foreign relations. They provide an 
admirable and üp-to-date survey for the 
foreign student of British affairs, as lacking 
in partisan bias as it is realistic in its 
comments. 


THE UNCURTAINED THRONE. 
By Warner Allen. Faber. 125. 6d. 
In this concluding volume of his trilogy, 


„written to explore the meaning of the 


mystical experience that came to him 
while listening to music, Mr. Warner Allen 
is concerned mainly to examine signposts 
which point from the realms of outer 
experience towards the truth found by the 
mystics within. Among the many topics 
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discussed, sometimes rather too lengthily, 
are Professor Rhine’s work on extra- 
sensory perception, the significance of art, 
and the problems of ugliness and evil. In 
writing of the relation of soul to Self he is 
on much surer ground than in his theories 
of time and consciousness, which seem to 
embody a very large speculative element. 


THE DARK STAR. By Lord 
Dowding. Museum Press. 8s. 6d. 
Lord Dowding has had wide and varied 
experience of spiritualism in recent years; 
his new book is an account of mediums he 
has sat with and psychics he has met, a 
statement of the views he has come to hold, 
and a short survey of spiritualist literature 
and schools of thought. It is intended 
particularly for students who are puzzled 
by discrepancies in descriptions of the 
“other side.” Lord Dowding writes with 
simplicity and sincerity, and gives sound 
advice on the dangers of dogmatism and the 
pitfalls to which inquirers are often exposed. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: A Critical 
Survey. By T. G. Williams. Pitman. 
16s. 

This book should prove. an exhilarating 
introduction for the student who wants to 
do more than memorize names and con- 
ventional assessments. The author’s purpose 
is to help him to appreciate critically. He 
takes the main literary forms—poetry, 
drama, prose—separately, discusses the 
nature and technical problems of each and 
then traces its development in our litera- 
ture. This method brings out much that is 
overlaid in the customary chronological 
advance along the whole front. With his 
fresh approach, it is a pity that the author 
has followed a timid teaching tradition and 
skimmed rapidly over developments in the 
last three decades. 


THE NOVEL, 1945-50. By P. H. 
Newby. Longmans, for the British 
Council. 2s. 6d. 


In this short survey Mr. Newby laments 
the absence of a new novelist of the first 
importance, though “it must be said that 
the general feeling of these postwar years 
has not been one to stimulate great imagina- 
tive activity.” He is at pains to include 
every novelist who has attracted serious 
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Drawing by Rowen Farms from “Ulster 
Folklore" by JEANNE COOPER Foster. Carter. 
10s. 6d. 


attention since the war. To discover his 
assessment of all those he mentions one 
must read between the lines. Several 
recently-made reputations are by implica- 
tion undermined, but he gives unstinted 
praise to Anthony West for On a Dark 
Night and to Alex Comfort for The Power 
House. He is especially illuminating on the 
work of Elizabeth Bowen among established 
novelists. He rightly draws attention to the 
high technical level of present-day novel- 
writing. 


THREE NAMES FOR NICHOLAS, 
By Rupert Croft-Cooke. Macmillan. 
gs. 6d. 

The attempt to discover a vital and personal 

meaning for Christianity in contemporary 

life is Mr. Croft-Cooke’s theme. His hero is 

a young clergyman who has lost his sense 

of mission and finds the opportunity during 

the war to cast off his identity and his 
family life and to pursue his ideal in the 
ranks. The reality of this difficult search is 
perhaps conveyed more effectively by the 
indifference, the good-natured failure to 
understand, of the world about him, rather 
than by the character of the hero himself. 

The author succeeds best when describing 

the disintegration in peace-time of the 

loyalties and values of Army life. 


VILLAGE STORY. By Celia Buck- 
master. Hogarth Press. gs. 6d. 
Those who have lived in a village often find 
the villages of fiction unknown ground. To 
them Miss Buckmaster’s village story may 
appear incoherent, despite many moments 
at which one nods assent. If it were possible 
to imagine conversation at the Women’s 


Institute reduced to a sort of précis for 
celestial reading, one might be able to 
convey its effect. Character and lack of 
character are here, fact shrewdly observed 
and a delving into human inconsistencies 
and weakness that disturbs without going 
deep. The story may, as its publishers 
observe “enlighten the townsfolk.” The 
claim that it will “delight country dwellers” 
is more debatable. 


DAYLIGHT IN A DREAM. By 

E. M. Butler. Hogarth Press. 7s. Od. 
The dream that let in daylight came to 
middle-aged Miss Rawlinson, lecturer at a 
training college for teachers and generally 
contemptuous of her students. Life, for her, 
dried up when she ended her service with a 
women's hospital unit in the “old” war; a 
unit easily identified by anyone old enough 
to remember it. Even then she was cen- 
sorious and sternly dutiful. Fate brings to 
the college a former member of the unit. 
Their shared memories—and the dream— 
combine into a new reality that makes the 
human pattern appear stranger and possibly 
richer than she had supposed. Wise and 
astringent, the book is understood to be 
largely autobiographical. 


LAND POTENTIAL. By T. W. 
Evans. Faber. 125. 6d. 
The impetus given to arable farming in 
Britain by the war has brought with it the 
risk of overcropping. How is this danger to 
be recognized and avoided? Mr. Evans, 
Chief ‘Grassland Officer for the West 
Midlands, believes that he has found a 
formula for calculating the right level of 
production to be aimed at on each farm. 
This “land potential" is determined by 
soil and climate, not by management. It 
cannot be overstepped for long without soil 
deterioration setting in. The farmer and the 
agricultural student will find the reading of 
this book a stimulating exercise. Mr. Evans 
has the unusual quality of being able to 
think for himself and he has opened up a 

new and interesting field of enquiry. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. By 
George Blake. Batsford. 125. 6d. 
George Blake’s survey was originally 
written in reaction against those writers 
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who presented Scotland in terms of romantic 
landscape and historical associations. It- 


was to show the heart of the country as well 
as the face, Coatbridge and the Glasgow- 
Irish as well as Melrose and the High- 
lander. Now, fifteen years later, sub- 
stantially revised and equipped with a new 
Introduction on post-war Scotland, it still 
ably performs this function. The Edinburgh 
Festival is now here, and the Scottish 
Literary Renaissance, but the book ends 
with a consideration of Dennyloanhead, a 
dismal town in the black country between 
Glasgow and Stirling. Good photographs. 


BELLS OF ALL NATIONS. 
Ernest Morris. Hale. 215. 
To the ordinary citizen bells mean church 
bells; not unaptly, for England was once 
called the Ringing Isle. Hardly an hour of 
its medieval life was unmarked by church 
or convent bells. There were other bells, of 
course, warning of fire, revolt, enemy 
approach, but they were, happily, less 
frequent. Mr. Morris is a campanologist of 
much erudition as well as of practical 
experience—he is a member of the plea- 
santly named Ancient Society of College 
Youths, He writes of bells in many coun- 
tries, of legends connected with them and of 
their making, expounding to the curious 
layman something of their mystery, long 

inwoven with our common life, 


By 


PATERSON ON PRISONS: the Col- 
lected Papers of Sir Alexander 
Paterson. Edited by S. K. Ruck. 
Muller. | 155. 


As Prison Commissioner after 1922, Sir 
Alexander Paterson had a profound in- 
fluence on the modern development of the 
British prisons system. He transformed the 
Borstal system, and the parts of the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1948 relating to preventive 
detention were mainly inspired by him. His 
work was embodied in numerous reports, 
memoranda and departmental instructions, 
and it is valuable to have his views expressed 
in a more coherent form in this collection of 
papers. They are written in a vivid and often 
epigrammatic style, and reveal both the 
broad humanity and the penetrating 
commonsense of the man. They make 
fascinating reading. 
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A Soldier's Story of the Allied Campaigns 
from Tunis to the Elbe 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 
“The best military memoir yet written of World War II, 


and it may very well remain the best." JOHN P. MARQUAND 
640 pages. 64 maps and action photographs. 25s. net 


Recollections of Three Reigns 
SIR FREDERICK PONSONBY 


Covering the latter years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and the 
reigns of Edward VII and George V, this book, by a dis- 
tinguished courtier, will instantly take its place among the 
historical documents of a rich and varied epoch. 


416 pp. 25s. net 
The Book Society Alternative Choice (October) 


It Happens in Russia seven YEARS FORCED 
| LABOUR IN THE SIBERIAN GOLDFIELDS 


VLADIMIR PETROV 


A book of fundamental importance, because it supplies the 
authoritative evidence which has been missing for so long 


regarding forced labour in Russia. 472 pp. 18s. net 


. The White Continent crx story or THE 
ANTARCTIC 


THOMAS R. HENRY 


A fascinating account of exploration i in the only uninhabi ted 
continent in the world. 


<< No one who starts this book can possibly help but 
finish t.” JOHN P. MARQUAND 


8 plates. "m 16s. net | 
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A. L. Rowse 


THE 
ENGLISH PAST 


The English Past portrays 
something of the inex- 
haustible riches of an old 
and civilized country like 
ours, the layers of memories 
and associations that so 
many places have wherever 
one goes in England, in 
town or countryside. Here 
are brought together some 
fascinating evocations of 
places in England, and of 
the people who lived in them 
and made them famous. 
15s. 
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Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN 
UNKNOWN INDIAN 


The “unknown Indian” 
employs the method of 
autobiography to present 
national history in the 
reduced image of a personal 
history. He draws upon 
first-hand experience to give 
actuality to the account, 
and also to provide authen- 
tic details which reveal the 
strength and weakness of 
Indo-British political power 
and culture, and serve to 
make their joint decline 
intelligible. This book will 
be recognized as one of the 
most impressive books ever 
addressed from India to the 
English-speaking world. ° 

About 25s. 
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AL MAN'S 
Book Club 


AND FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL WOMAN 





EADERS UNION, the senior book 

club, is for those who like to go 
adventuring to the furthest points of the 
earth, and who find real life more com- 
pelling than any fiction. Not that fine 
novels are neglected. Readers Union 
aims at keeping its selections well balanced. 


What it does not aim at is becoming the 
biggest book club of all through choosing 
box-office fiction, though in its fourteen 
years it has gathered a considerable world- 
wide membership of people who prefer the 
book of permanent rather than of passing 
interest: solid meat to literary tea-cakes. 


À new brochure is ready, telling you three 
things: what R.U. has chosen so far, what 
is coming in the next six months (including 
E. Lucas Bridges’ Uttermost Part of the 
Earth as a double volume, probably the 
finest book club selection ever made) — and 
how cheap, how easy it is to join—so long 
as there is room. 


Interested? ‘Then send the coupon below 
— 14d. stamp if unsealed—or a post-card, 
will do, to 38 William IV St, W.C.2.? 


Readers 
Union 


RR 





To Readers Union, 
38 William IV St, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C.2. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your new coloured brochure as offered 
in Britain To-day. i 
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CASSELL 
EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 


OCCUPATION 


WRITER 
by ROBERT GRAVES 


A collection. of writings which 
include a monograph on swearing; 
short stories; two plays; an 
interview with a dead man; an 
essay on the Treason of .the 
Clerks; and historical discoveries 
about the original Private Thomas 
Atkins, the madness of hatters, 
Julio-Claudian incest, Colonel 
Blimp’s ancestors, and Pharaoh's 
- chariot wheels. i 12/6 net 


DOCTORS BY 
THEMSELVES 


Ed. by F. W. GRIFFITHS 


An anthology, compiled by a 
doctor, of the writings of doctors 
from the earliest practitioners up 
to the famous doctors of the pre- 
sent generation. Over 800 extracts 
are given with full biographical 
notes on their authors. — 21/- net 


UNFAIR 
COMMENT 
UPON SOME VICTORIAN 
MURDER TRIALS 


by JACK SMITH-HUGHES 


A. barrister retells the trials of 
seven murderers or alleged mur- 
derers who were once front page 
news and reviews the evidence in 
the light of modern knowledge 
and legal ethics. 21/- net 


THE LAST OF 
THE IRISH R.M.’s 


SIR CHRISTOPHER 
LYNCH-ROBINSON 


The memories of the last of the 
Resident Magistrates appointed 
by the British Government to 
administer justice in Ireland. 
Himself a true-born Irishman, 
his stories are full of the humour 
of his own people. 15/- net 





. HADFIELD (Sunday Times). 


Everyman's 
Dictionary of 
Quotations & Proverbs 
D. C. Browning 


An entirely new work containing over 
10,000 Quotations and Proverbs with a 
full subject Index, in 776 pages. 
‘Phenomenally cheap. It is clearly 
destined for indispensability.” JOHN 
12s. 6d. net 


An Encyclopaedia 
of London 
Wiliam Kent 


Revised and reset Festival edition. 
* Mr. William Kent is the acknowledged 
scholar of London and its history, 
and his monumental Encyclopaedia of 

London is a masterpiece of its kind.’ 
ew Statesman. 

680 pages; 16 pages of photographs. 
20s. net 





NEW EDITIONS 
England for Everyman 


and 
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Scotland for Everyman 


H. A. Piehler 


Practical and historical guides, revised 
1951, containing Bartholomew’s admir- 


‘able contoured maps in colour, on a 


scale of 12 miles to the inch, Each 6s. net 





FICTION 


The Betrothed 


Alessandro Manzom 


A new complete translation by Archi- 
bald Colquhoun of the most famous of 
Italian novels, I Promessi Sposi, putting 
the dialogue into current language. - A 
classic as alive to-day as when it was 
written. 608 pages. 15s. net 


Late Final 
Lewis Gibbs. 


By the author of William and the Em- 
peror, etc., the story of a man, released 
in 1960 after ten years in Siberia, who 
returns to an England socially devastated 
by atomic World War III. — 9s. 6d. net 
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. these timely 
symposiums 
for Festival year 


THE WONDERFUL 
STORY OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Written by well-known authori- 
ties, this book surveys Britain as 
an island of industry, and tells of 
her achievements in the develop- 
ment of her natural resources. It 
describes in detail the working of 
both heavy and light industries, 
the harnessing of power, and 
the roles. of science and design 
as integral parts of modern 
industrial production. 


Contents include chapters on, 


INVENTIVE SKILL 

CRAFITMANSHIP 

‘HOW & WHY OF’ 
MACHINERY 

DESIGNING TO PLEASE 

GOODS FOR THE HOME 





BRITAIN AND 
HER PEOPLE 


tells of Britain's geological struc- 
ture, natural resources, plant and 
. animal life; of her people—their 
character, heritage and traditions; 
of their early struggles for free- 
dom and a democratic way of 
life; of their achievements in the 
creative arts and contributions to 
a world culture. 


Among subjects covered are, 


OUR ANCESTORS 
GEOLOGY OF BRITAIN 
GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 


A 
THEATRE, ART, MUSIC 
These are first two volumes in 


THE MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES 


Each volume complete in itself and 
bound in cloth 8$^ x 63". 256 
pages. Over 150 photographs and 
8 colour plates. Price 18s. each net. 


@ THE BOOKS IN THIS SERIES 
are written mainly for boys and girls of 
the ‘teen-age group,’ 14-18 years, and 


the reader something of interest_and 
significance in attractive style. Their 
appeal, however, will be to people of 
‘all ages. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
Published by 


WARD LOCK 
and Co. Limited 
6 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


; c. 
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are of educational value in that they tell . 


-—— September Books 


Travellers in 
18th Century 
England 


ROSAMOND 
BAYNE-POWELL 


Present-day travellers to England 
will be vastly entertained by this 
picturesque account of the pleasures 
and vicissitudes of travellers of an 
earlier day. Illustrated. 18s, net. 



























My 
Picture Gallery 


. VISCOUNTESS 
MILNER 


The “pictures” in Lady Milner’s 
gallery are the many places she has 
visited, and the many eminent 
people, in political, social and 
artistic circles, that she has known. 
Illustrated, 18s. net. 


New Letters of 
Robert Browning 


WILLIAM CLYDE 
DE VANE 


and 


KENNETH L. 
KNICKERBOCKER 


This collection contains a large 
proportion of letters from the poet's 
early and middle years, periods 
which have not been well repre- 
sented in other large collections. 
30s. net. 


Happy 
Yesterdays 


MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


A reissue of a collection of humorous 
essays by the author of “Oriental 
Spotlight" ete. Illustrated by 
Roly. 10s. 6d. net. 
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First you listen, then 
you find yourself 
speaking the 
language 


any 
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Knowledge of languages is of great value to 
those embarking on new careers and to all 
looking forward to travel abroad. Thousands 
of overseas students have become linguists in a 
few months by Linguaphone. There is no more 
fascinating occupation. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You learn quickly by Linguaphone because you 
enjoy learning. You sit down in comfort and 
listen to the Linguaphone records on your 
gramophone, spoken with perfect intonation by 
expert native teachers. As you listen, you follow 
in the illustrated keybook the words your 
teacher is using. Scon you become so sound 
perfect and word perfect that you are able to 
begin speaking, reading and writing fluently. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE 26-PAGE BOOK 


The free 26-page book explains fully the 
Linguaphone method of language learning and 
how you can get a course in any language with 
tuition direct from our staff experts. Courses 
in 28 languages including French, German and 
Spanish. 


LINGUAPHONE 
FOR LANGUAGES 
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learning. 
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English for the 
English 
GEORGE SAMPSON 


A new edition of a tract for 
the times, first published in 
1921, and still to the point, 
with an introduction by 
S. C. Roberts. The late 
George Sampson, argued 
that ‘the one common basis 
of a common culture is a 
common tongue.’ This 
book is a classical state- 
ment of the case for English 
as the foundation of educa- 
tion, developed with vigour 
and good sense. 6s. net 


Hitler's 
Strategy 


F. H. HINSLEY 


The first authoritative analy- 
sis of Hitler’s war strategy 
based on a study of all the 
documents, including the 
German naval archives 
which were captured intact. 
An important contribution 
to the history of the war, 
and a good story in its own 
right. A bout 155. net 


English 
Medieval 
Sculpture , 

A. GARDNER 


Mr Gardner’s handbook was 
first published in 1935, and 
was widely bought by 
Students and the general 
public. This new edition 
was planned principally to 
add accounts of research 
done since 1935. 555. net 
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THE WELSH NATION 
T HERE is no more lovely region in Britain than the 


mountainous country round Snowdon, and no more 
lovely part of it than the Conway Valley, winding its 
way softly from Bettws-y-Coed to the sea near Conway Castle. 
In the midst of this valley is the little old town of Llanwrst, 
where this year was held the Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
the annual festival of poetry, song and instrumental and choral . 
music. There, at the gathering of the bards, the Archdruid 
received delegates from Brittany, Cornwall, Scotland and Eire. 
Eight thousand people witnessed the competitions and the 
prize-giving, and the most important of all the ceremonies, the 
crowning of the bard, whose winning poem in the Welsh 
language, written this year by young Mr. Glynne Davies, was 
rendered to harp accompaniment by Miss Gwenllian Berwyn. 
It is a high and surely unique distinction of the Welsh 
people that the outstanding assertion of their nationality year 
by year should be the honouring of their writers, singers and 
musicians in the National Eisteddfod. What other country thus 
declares its confidence in nationhood through the excellence of 
its native tongue and the beauty of its music? And this in Wales 
is no artificial thing, no antiquarian exercise. The Welsh 
language to this day is a living thing—the language in which a 
majority of the people think, which they talk habitually 
among themselves, though of course they know English too. 
The Welsh are proud of their language and its literature, 
proud of their beautiful country, and intensely aware of their 
nationhood. But while they are patriotic Welshmen, cherishing 
their own customs, they are equally patriotic citizens of Great 
Britain. 


4 THE WELSH NATION 


What, asked the Rev. Dr. John Owen, in a presidential 
speech at the Eisteddfod, are the three bulwarks of nation- 
hood? He named three: language, culture and religion. To 
some extent these three, and especially in the case of Wales, 
overlap. Language and religion are elements in culture. There 
is no country, Í am told, whose poetry is more nearly related to 
the daily use of language than in Wales; and there, sectarian 
religion is a very important part of daily life and of culture. 
But the elements, none the less, may be usefully distinguished. 

Language as a means of expression is with us from childhood 
to old age. Every feeling, every perception, every thought has 
its corresponding words and sentences. With it the child moves 
through his familiar world and explores the less familiar, 
fitting each action to a word, each experience to a phrase. The 
language of the family has its own idiosyncrasies, expressions 
which recall shared experiences. The speech of each district is 
marked by characteristic words and accents. The totality of 
words spoken or written by the people of a nation in a day is 
the outward expression of its characteristic thought and mood 
at that moment in its history. Language is an indispensable 
means by which we maintain communal life, share experience, - 
and reveal our purposes. Embodied in literature it.links us to 
the past, and enables us to preserve the “best that has been 
thought and said" by writers of other generations. With 
changes and developments in the national character it changes 
and develops too. When transplanted to another soil and 
environment it is subtly modified. There are differences in the 
spoken English of England and the United States. The Spanish 
of Argentina is not identical with that of Spain. The Brazilian 
language is not quite the same as the Portuguese, and no doubt 
the differences correspond to differences in national character, 
differences in manner of life. 

It may be noticed that Dr. Owen used the word nationhood, 
not nationality, perhaps because he was thinking of something 
the very opposite of that sort of nationalism which is sensational, 
aggressive and fiercely assertive—which is more concerned 
with separatism than civilized expression of national culture. 
Nationhood in the sense in which he used the term is something 
to be prized. It is a nation's personality. It reveals itself in the 
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language of daily intercourse and, at its finest, in verse and 
prose, written or recited or sung; and in the mode of life of the 
people, their daily behaviour, their familiar intercourse, their 
social customs, the action they take to regulate their society in 
matters of common interest, in their spontaneous joint activi- 
ties, like that of the Eisteddfod itself} and in their individual 
studies and pleasures. 

These together make up their culture in the broader sense of 
the term, and determine their culture in the more special 
sense, which reveals itself in literature, music, graphic art, in 
science, in history, and other learned studies at the university, 
and in the preparatory stages of earlier education. When 
. Dr. Owen gave to religion a special part in this, that was doubt- 
| less because we distinguish between the activities that are 
related to ordinary life and those which are concerned with a 
wider experience in the domain of faith—transcendent, per- 
haps, in one sense, yet none the less a determining influence in 
social and moral behaviour. 

The United Kingdom is the richer for having various 
national elements within it; it gains by including the distinc- 
tive positive cultures of Wales and Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, and is the poorer by having lost, or partly lost, through 
errors in the past, the loyalty of Southern Ireland, or Eire. 
Long ago the only social organization the world has known that 
approximated to a World State, the Roman Empire, sowed 
the seeds of its own disruption by imposing a rigid uniformity 
under which the genius of the peoples withered. Artistic 
impulses were strangled at birth. The formal remains of the 
culture of Greece and Rome, that had once glowed with the 
vigorous life of Greek and Roman peoples, were offered stale, 
second-hand, a pale imitation of lusty originals, to races whose. 
memories and traditions were alien. To-day, the only social 
organization which aims at world hegemony shows signs of 
making the same mistake, seeking to suppress the separate 
cultures and the freedom on which they flourish under a 
uniform culture destructive to individual talent and inspiration. 

The modern world, though rightly aiming at world unity, 
can only keep itself fresh and free and buoyantly creative, by 
maintaining the living traditions enshrined in the history of 
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nations. Wales and Scotland, putting their national culture at 
the service of Great Britain, contribute their distinctive per- 
sonalities to the combination, with whatever each has of 
strength, or talent, or grace. And in the same way, if ever 
Union should be attained 1n Western Europe or over a larger 
area of the world, we may be sure it will only flourish in pro- 
portion as it encourages the native genius and inherited apti- 
tudes of each nation within it. Nationhood in this sense is 
invaluable to the civilized life of mankind. But how mistaken to 
confuse it with that utterly different thing, the so-called 
"nationalism" which is a perversion of the reality; which often 
seeks to grow, not as nations grow, by developing life from 
within, but by imposing the semblance of life from without; 
by asserting what as yet 1s not; by quick violent breaks with 
the past; by aggressive rhetoric and the fomentation of dis- 
content. 

It is right and patriotic to seek to nourish true nationhood at 
its source; to develop the inherent talents of a people and to 
make them proud of their true cultural development, and help 
them to be aware of their national personality. It is also right 
and natural for any oppressed nation to seek to gain its freedom. 
But how easy it is to use a term, which rightly employed appeals 
to a noble sentiment, with motives not disinterested; to exploit 
discontents or seek to break up combinations of peoples by 
spurious appeals to nationalism; to destroy the real seeds of 
nationhood by putting upon a people tasks it has not yet learnt 
to perform. f 

In these matters of social development and government there 
is no simple rule. It will not always be easy to say at what exact 
moment a backward people is ready for full self-government. 
But this much at least is certain, the lover of his people will 
always be on sure ground if he appeals to nationhood in the 
manner in which the Welsh bards appeal to Welshmen at their 
Eisteddfods, basing their claims on proved excellences, on a 
nationhood whose bulwarks are language, culture, and reli- 
gion—a living language, a developed culture, a humane and 
inspired religion. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1951 
By R. C. K. ENSOR 
| Mr. Ensor was a member of the Royal Commission on Population.] 


CHE Census taken in England and Wales on April 8th of 
this year was remarkable.as the first taken for twenty 
years. From 1801 down to 1931 British censuses had - 

always been taken at ten-year intervals, but in 1941 at the crisis 
of the Second World War it was impossible to conform to this. 
There was much to be said for inserting a census in 1946 at the 
third quinquennial interval. But this was not done, and so the 
nation remained unenumerated till the present year. 

One of the minor disadvantages of local nationalism inside 
' the British Isles is that no less than six separate censuses have 
to be taken within them—the five others being for Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands and 
the Irish Republic. This year by arrangement they were all 
(for the first time for forty years) taken on a single day. But the 
drawbacks of separate administration, separate questionnaires 
and separate reports remain. To the reader it is a source of 
perpetual inconvenience, that if he wants to get a demographic 
picture of Great Britain as a whole he has to consult and 
conflate two different sets of reports made in London and 
Edinburgh respectively. Incidentally the Scottish reports are 
not even advertised with the English, because they are not 
publications of the (English and Welsh) General Register Office. 

The Preliminary Report for England and Wales, brought - 
out with commendable speed, is thus the first census return 
available for that area for two decades. But it must not be 
supposed that in the intervals between censuses the British 
Government is wholly without demographic information. 
Besides the register of births, deaths and marriages, there are 
the figures for national insurance and for the health services, 
and certain local government figures; and in the latter part of 
1939 there had been compiled the National Register. Using all 
these data the General Register Office had at frequent intervals 
produced detailed estimates of population; and one of the 
points of most interest in the new census is to see how far it 
confirms or corrects them. Here the official calculations came 
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out with flymg colours. According to their estimate the popula- 
tion on April 8th should have been about 43,821,000; the 
census showed it to be 43,744,924. The error is less than two per 
thousand—a remarkable testimony to the efficiency of British 
officialdom. 

Over the twenty years the increase of population is shown 
by the censuses to have been 9:49 per cent. To bring this into 
comparison with the ten-year intervals between previous 
counts it is estimated to be equivalent to 4:63 per cent. 
increase in the first half and 4:66 in the second. These compare 
with figures of 4:93 per cent. for the 1911-21 decennium and 
5°53 for that of 1921-31—all contrasting with "increases twice 
or more as great which were characteristic of all periods prior 
to 1911 right back to the date of the first census taken in 1801." 
Remembering however that the new total represents a density 
in England and Wales of 750 persons per square mile— "far 
higher than that of nearly every other country of the world and 
several times as high as that of most of them”—it would hardly 
seem to be in the overall figure that cause for any dissatisfaction 
is to be found. And the most obvious cause for it—the changing 
balance of our age-groups, the heavy increase in the number 
of those past work and the large actual decrease of those at 
the best working (and fighting) ages—is not dealt with in the 
present report, the further analysis of the figures required being 
reserved for a later one. 

Nevertheless there is one very disquieting aspect, which is 
prominently brought out bere, and in which the Registrar- 
General seems to find some inexplicable source of satisfaction. 
It is that the overall total stands where it does in consequence, 
not entirely of excess of births over deaths, but to a considerable 
extent of immigration over emigration. Until about twenty 
years ago more people left our shores than came to them; but 
from about 1930 the balance has been reversed. Without this 
reversal our population figures would seem much less buoyant 
than they do. Now what is here the story? It is not obscure 
and was brought before the public two years ago (among so 
much else) by the Royal Commission on Population. 

In the 'twenties, following the First World War, there was 
a large assisted emigration from Great Britain to the Dominions 
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and colonies. These countries did not then want artisan immi- 
grants but primary producers, t.e., in the main, workers on the 
land. So far, so good; the process was a wholly desirable one. 
Then in 1929-33 came the World Economic Crisis with its 
hurricane pressure upon primary producers. Lately and still 
lightly rooted in the new soil, it was more than those recent 
settlers could surmount. Month after month, year after year 
they were outplayed by circumstances, had to throw in their 
hands, and came home to their native Britain—not by ones 
and twos, but by very many hundreds of thousands. The good 
work done by emigration in a decade was undone in a few 
years. No ground for satisfaction here! 

Yet that was the “migration” factor which has so much 
improved the look of our population figure. No doubt there 
were others, e.g., the post-war settlement in Britain of Conti- 
nental exiles. But these have been on an altogether smaller 
scale; the Poles, by far the largest group of such settlers, num- - 
bered only 80,000. Moreover, to miss the first point is to miss 
the key to Britain's demographical position. She cannot (as the 
750 per square mile may remind us) expand indefinitely on her 
island. But if her ideals, her civilization, her cult of freedom 
and democracy, are to continue in the van of mankind’s march, 
her population must continue increasing in the world as a - 
whole. Nor is there any lack of space for them in her Dominions. 
No figures for British population can be satisfactory unless they 
provide for the full re-development of emigration as the living 
link between us and the other English-speaking countries. 

lhe Report deals at length and in much detail with the 
movements of population within England and Wales as between, 
for instance, country and town or North and South. An 
invaluable mass of raw material is here, but it is not always 
displayed in the most intelligent manner. For instance, the 
first table to illustrate the geographical variations of population 
uses for this purpose the eleven administrative "regions." But 
these groupings have for demographical purposes less than no 
value. For instance; Bedfordshire is grouped with Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire, and Buckinghamshire with Hants and Dorset. 
But demographically Bedfordshire means Luton and Bedford, 
and Buckinghamshire means Slough, High Wycombe and 
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Aylesbury—all of them now outlying industrial suburbs of 
London, true “satellite” towns. Even the interesting fact that 
the proportions of the population in urban and rural areas 
have been slightly altered to the advantage of the latter may 
easily be—and perhaps here is—overstressed. The broad 
influence no doubt is that of the petrol engine (especially as 
functioning in the country motor-bus), which has created 
facilities for living outside the border of one’s town, such as 
never existed before. | 

But of course much also depends on the mapping of areas. 
For some time past the fashion in Whitehall and in Parliament 
has been to divide local government between counties and 
county boroughs, depriving the smaller boroughs and urban 
districts of most of their important functions. And along with 
this restriction of function seems to go a certain reluctance to 
expand their boundaries. Similarly, housing schemes under- 
taken by county councils may be in rural or urban districts 
indifferently. Stress is laid in the Report on the fall in the 
population of the County of London. But this had been proceed- 
ing steadily and even rapidly all this century, and was only 
accelerated by the "blitz." There 1s unhappily no equivalent 
reduction in the tendency for population to crowd into the 
London area; which must be considered now as embracing very 
much more than the territory of the Metropolitan Police, still 
officially designated as Greater London. 





By Dorotuy BEDFORD 


NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 


By Marte HANNAH 


HAT has been the effect on imaginative writers of 
the Welfare State? Has the regulation of social life 
which has. been 'continuously extended in Britain 
since 1939 stifled the creative impulse? These are questions 
which are constantly put to those of us who have visited 
foreign countries since the war. The answer to them has an 
importance beyond the sphere of literature. It is the ancient 
problem of reconciling liberty and equality which is implied. 
We can only claim to have discovered a successful middle way 
in Britain if the destruction of class barriers and the provision 
of equal opportunities in education and life are not found to 
hinder the flowering of individual talent. This is the basic 
problem which Henry James brilliantly and prophetically 
developed and pessimistically judged in The Princess Casamassima. 
It is too soon to claim that it has been or can be solved. We 
can point out to our politely sceptical inquirers that our 
theatres are being filled by the religious and poetical dramas of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Christopher Fry; that Mr. Benjamin 
Britten has regenerated English music; that we have in Mr. 
Henry Moore perhaps the greatest sculptor of the age. These 
it may be said are isolated examples of the pertinacity of 
genius. Will others like them be able to resist the assault on 
quality which a vast and partially educated public is bound to 
make? Mr. Wyndham Lewis has maintained in his recent 
autobiography that the creative artists will be swamped and 
. has pronounced their funeral ode. We can only reply at present 
| that our best artists are still immune; that new talent is rich 
and varied; that the more public emphasis is laid on material 
welfare, the more preoccupied artists seem to become with the 
spiritual life. The creative work of the last ten years gives 
grounds for hope. 
. Since, among artists, the fiction writers most directly 
reflect the spirit of an age, it is to them we should turn for 
evidence. What we find is bewildering but suggestive. We 
boast no categories, no schools, no well-marked trends. None 
of our outstanding writers are Marxists, or existentialists or 
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public relations officers in disguise. None of them are "engaged" 
except in that more general sense, in which the word is used 
by the American critic, Mr. Lionel Trilling, of being responsive 
to the conditions in which they live. All seem to pursue their 
particular preoccupations with a single-minded devotion to 
work in progress. Our foreign observer may now ask us for 
the outstanding names in contemporary fiction. We shall 
probably offer for his consideration Mr. Henry Green, Mr. 
Graham Greene, Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 
Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett, Mr. Joyce Cary, Mr. V. S. 
Pritchett, Mr. L. P. Hartley, Mr. Anthony Powell. ‘These are 
the old hands. There are several newer names we shall want to 
mention later. Since Mr. E. M. Forster is still with us though 
obstinately silent, we shall probably relate that he enthralled 
an audience at the recent Aldeburgh Festival by reading seven 
fascinating chapters of an unfinished (and alas discarded) 
novel aloud. Silent but influential, his humanist preoccupa- 
tions are still the inspiration of much of our imaginative 
writing. 

Mr. Henry Green is our poetic novelist, the revealer of a 
series of dominant moods. Back, Concluding, Nothing: since the 
war he has explored the mental states of neurosis, of old age 
and of triviality. In one aspect, a painter of mood reflected in 
landscape, in another he is a master of contemporary dialogue. 
Of late, Mr. Green has seemed to become to some extent the 
prisoner of his own fancies but his lyrical apprehension of mood 
remains undimmed. We tend to put him first because he is our 
most pure, our most detached writer, the one to whom it is 
most difficult to pin a point of view in the publicist as opposed 
to the literary sense. Mr. Graham Greene is the interpreter of 
that sense of sin which has revived in us with the decay of 
material prosperity, an anguished writer whose morbid dis- 
taste for humanity was once transcended in The Power and the 
Glory, and in whose more recent work compassion seems to be 
gaining on disgust. His forthcoming novel The End of the 
Affair is described as a love story seen obliquely through a 
character who believes that he feels only hate. It will be interest- 
ing to see how far Mr. Greene has now gone in overcoming or 
transfiguring the revulsion which is at the root of much of his 
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work. As self-revealing as Mr. Henry Green is impenetrable, he 
compels our interest by the.force of his distressed personality. 
A Roman Catholic, he belongs to no school and suggests no 
affinities with other novelists of his faith. 

Miss Elizabeth Bowen, the novelist of sensibility, extended 
her range at the cost of her depth in her last novel, The Heat 
of the Day, though The Demon Lover confirmed her title as the 
most subtle and satisfying short story writer of the day. More 
obviously responsive than most of our novelists to the rootless 
nature of our present existence, she reflects a world of doomed 
affections, transitory pleasures exquisite in their intensity, 
insecure relationships and ultimate solitude. Mistress of a 
charged and beautifully selective prose, she evokes long echoes 
beyond the immediate meaning of her artfully manipulated 
words. Mr. Evelyn Waugh, our savage satirist and wit who 
once delighted to rend the upper classes but is tending more and 
more to see the good in them as they disappear, 1s unpredictable. 
We must hope, perhaps, after the rather boring pieties of 
Helena that something will occur to revive the destructive rage 
of A Handful of Dust. 

The members of a brains trust agreed recently that no 
novelist nowadays could write with the complete detachment 
from public affairs of Jane Austen. They had obviously for- 
gotten Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett. That curious analyst of 
family hatred continues to turn out at regular intervals her 
studies of Victorian country households, the latest of which, 
bearing suavely and wittily on the theme of incest, was Darkness 
and Day. A byway of literature as these stylized dramas may : 
turn out to be, the fact remains that their author has an impor- 
tant influence on young writers to-day. Hardly a first volume of 
talent appears which does not contain some echo of that 
macabre analytical dialogue which is Miss Compton-Burnett's 
gift to the novel. 

Mr. Joyce Cary again is in a class by himself. Racy, breath- 
less, shrewd, now tenderly perceptive, now brutally candid, he 
has ranged from Africa to London with no failure of compre- 
hension. Though one may prefer the gentler subtleties of Her- 
self Surprised or the profound sympathies of Mister Johnson, there 
was no denying the brilliance of his more recent study of an 
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artist, The Horses Mouth. If he is now overdoing the gusto a 
little, this is a welcome fault in a negative and melancholy 
world. 

In Mr. V. S. Pritchett, we have a novelist and short story 
writer whose modern irony adorns a humorous observation in 
the Dickens tradition. Solid, composed, dry, yet not without 
fantasy, he reveals to us the poetry of ordinariness as the Eng- 
lish novelist is supposed to do. It is good news that his last 
volume of short stories, Jt May Never Happen, is to be followed 
shortly by his first novel for fourteen years, Mr. Beluncle. 

Mr. L. P. Hartley, whom the prevailing puritanism renders 
a little suspect because his novels are easy to enjoy, has made 
his name with the trilogy beginning with The Shrimp and the 
Anemone, perhaps the best book about childhood of our avidly 
reminiscent age. Its two successors, though less wholly suc- 
cessful, established his status as a novelist in the tradition of 
Forrest Reid. Since then The Boat, an account of a search to 
find a niche in the world in which the symbolism got rather 
out of hand, has yet given cause for great interest in Mr. 
Hartley’s forthcoming novel, My Fellow Devils. Finally, that 
gravely witty exposer of human folly, Mr. Anthony Powell, 
author of Afternoon Men and Venusberg, who branched aside 
from fiction to edit John Aubrey, has made a welcome return 
with A Question of Upbringing, a dry, restrained yet subtly 
sympathetic study of young men at school, in France and at the 
University. 

So we find that our most.distinguished and well-known 
novelists are pursuing curious and interesting paths which do 
not converge. What of their successors? Here again we find 
that individual temperament prevails. We have some enter- 
taining recorders of the social scene, some anatomists of human 
nature, one or two promising satirists and many writers who, 
like Forrest Reid and Mr. Hartley, try to recapture the vivid- 
ness of a child's vision of the world. This last nostalgia for the 
uncorrupted perception is sometimes the symptom of an 
inability to cope with the contemporary world; sometimes a 
genuine search for truth in a confusing situation. Such writers 
as Mr. Jocelyn Brooke, Denton Welch and Miss A. L. Barker 
have enhanced truth by simplifying vision. 


Emma Smith 





The late Denton Welch 





A. L. Barke 





Jocelyn Brooke 
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Both in his short novel The Scapegoat and in his unclassifiable 
fictional autobiographies such as A Mine of Serpents which 
wanders about in time but is based on a childlike view of the 
Universe, Mr. Brooke combines the unrationalized feeling and 
concrete observation of childhood through mature recollection. 
The refusal to explain or to connect gives point and depth to 
the story. Similarly Denton Welch, whose recent death | 
deprived us of an unusual talent, revealed the pity and beauty 
of the world through the sharp impressions of a sensitive boy. 
More objective than either of these writers, Miss A. L. Barker, in 
Innocents, describes the impact of experience upon innocence 
with no suggestion that the latter quality is confined to the 
young. Indeed the malicious exploitation of the old by some of 
the children in her stories is horribly convincing. Told with a 
dry precision remarkable in a young writer, Miss Barker’s 
beautifully composed studies assure us of a stable talent. 

Mr. Philip Toynbee, himself the author of a complicated 
symbolical novel, Tea with Mrs. Goodman, nevertheless believes 
that the future of the novel lies in a return to realism. Certainly 
there are signs among contemporary writers of a greater 
capacity to illuminate internal problems by reference to the 
contemporary scene. Mr. Patrick Hamilton has followed up 
20,000 Streets Under the Sky with a sinister study of the Earl’s 
Court region, Hangover Square, and has gone, we hear, to 
Brighton for his forthcoming novel, The West Pier. Mr. Nigel 
Balchin has introduced us to the tortuous ways of government 
departments, though in spite of his flair for current idiom, he 
has never repeated the success of The Small Back Room. Lacking 
Mr. Balchin’s psychological quirks and repetitive patterns, 
Mr. J. D. Scott has made a greater impression with The Margin, 
a fascinating study in comparative atmospheres—those of the 
Civil Service and the films. 

More recently the world of a provincial university has been 
explored by Mr. Emyr Humphreys (The Change of Heart) a writer 
who has all the gusto and verve of his distinguished fellow 
Welshman, Mr. Rhys Davies, with a more subtle sensibility. 
This study of the relationship of a don and a young man depen- 
dent on him, and the impact on both of them of the malice of 
an enclosed society, establishes its author.as one of our most 
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accomplished novelists. Perhaps Mr. Roland Camberton, the 
author of Scamp and of a forthcoming novel Ratin on ihe Pave- 
ments should be placed rather among the satirists than the social 
historians. Yet his harsh and witty study of modern Bloomsbury 
or the Bohemia of educated young men who cannot make up 
their minds to work comes more properly into the realms of 
sociology. Here is a scathing vigour which the times require. 
Mr. Angus Wilson, on the other hand, author of The Wrong 
Set and Such Darling Dodos is essentially the satirist of manners. 
When he has pruned his style and conquered an exuberance 
which sometimes leads to vulgarity, his exposures of appalling 
mothers, man-eating women, and empty arbiters of taste will 
crush and delight us as they should and often do. 

The novel of sentiment tempered by wit has usually been 
the province of women writers. In this sphere, Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor, who displayed such original felicities in At Mrs. Lip- 
pincote’s, Palladian and A View of the Harbour, in spite of obvious 
debts to Virginia Woolf and Miss Compton-Burnett, has, alas! 
entered into a sad decline which we must hope will be speedily 
arrested. A more robust and less feminine (in the pejorative 
sense) talent has arisen in Miss Elizabeth Lake, author of 
Spamsh Portrait and The Lovers Disturbed, who has gone beyond 
personal relationships to an adult view of the world which 
conditions and disrupts them. Hér most recent theme, the 
corruption of happiness by evil in the shape of a maniacal old 
woman and a gossiping hospital nurse was an exquisite piece 
of work. Miss Emma Smith, whose The Far Cry was a 
Forsteresque study of the naive (good) and the sophisticated 
(bad) with a beautiful beginning and a serious intention, is also 
a novelist to be watched. 

Less heart (an excellent shortage in women) and more brain 
are displayed by Miss Isobel Strachey, though her most recent 
novel The Younger Sister is not to be compared with its delight- 
fully witty forerunner, A Summer in Buenos Ayres. Still the best 
reconciler of heart and head is Miss Stevie Smith, not indeed a 
new writer, but one whose long silence since Novel on Yellow 
Paper and Over the Frontier made The Holiday an event. Miss 
Stevie Smith’s artful and misleading inconsequence, her 
Sterne-like leaps from theology to hot milk and biscuits, her 
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tempering of sorrow with bitter wit are unique qualities. If 
women must be sad, this is the way to be it. 

Finally, because he fits into no group, one of our best and 
.cleverest writers, Mr. William Sansom, who, having thrown off 
the dangerous influence of Kafka, is now in a mood of complete 
reaction experimenting with a microscope. Neither The Body, 
a study of imaginary Jealousy induced by the horrors of sub- 
urban life, nor The Face of Innocence, a portrait of a fantasist - 
wife, are as good as Mr. Sansom’s earlier stories Three and South. 
The attention to trivial detail is overdone. But Mr. Sansom has 
a vision beyond the ordinary for which he will certainly in 
time find the right technique of expression. 

. . Such a list as the above could easily be extended. It contains 

a few only of the more outstanding names. These indicate, at 
any rate, an integrity, a strict attention to business, a main- 
tenance of standards and a freshness of inspiration which will 
surely keep imaginative literature alive. — 


HIGHER PRODUCTION 
THE TRADE UNION ATTITUDE 
By H. A. TURNER 


NE obvious consequence of a high level of employment 
is that it is no longer possible for managements to meet 


increased demands on their capacity, or to overcome 
"bottlenecks" in their production, by drawing additional 
workers from the labour market. Nor can they secure the 
acquiescence of their employees in increasing output, or changes 
in technical and working methods, by replacing the recalcitrant 
from the ranks of the unemployed. With no reserve of un- 
employed labour available, increased production demands the - 
active co-operation of workers. During the past decade the level 
of unemployment in Great Britain has at no time risen signifi- 
cantly above 2 per cent. of the total employable population. 
It has been a major result of this economic situation that public 
attention has been focused on the worker's attitude to produc- 
tion as a vital element in industrial output. 
This development has been accompanied by a most significant 
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change in the policy of organized workers to production 
questions. Before 1939 the trade union attitude to improvement 
in technique and productivity varied, on the whole, between 
neutrality and active resistance. It has since shifted to one 
of positive encouragement of production by trade union 
leaders. Before the war, workers’ representatives were excluded 
from discussion of the organization and efficiency of work; 
employers resisted what was conceived as trade union inter- 
vention in “managerial functions." Even where progressive 
managements set out to draw workers into the settlement of 
such questions, the union reaction was not usually sympathetic. 
Hostility to “increasing the employers’ profits" and fear of 
"speed-up" operated against a more favourable attitude, while 
the general burden of workers’ experience was that increased 
output might involve unemployment and lower wage-rates. 

Readiness to take a more active responsibility in the direction - 
of industrial policy and organization was, indeed, expressed by 
the leadership of the Trades Union Congress as long ago as 
1927. Their statement, however, met with only minority 
response from employers and with intense opposition from a 
large part of union membership. The effective change in the 
situation dates from the outbreak of the Second World War. 
The trade unions committed themselves virtually without 
disagreement to the war effort. Unemployment disappeared, 
and union memberships grew with the expansion of war 
industry. The necessary transfers of labour and re-organisations 
of production could not be operated without trade union 
consent, and representative labour supply and joint production 
committees were established at all levels from that of the 
Cabinet to that of the individual factory. Trade unionists were 
appointed to important governmental offices. 

Thus the trade union movement emerged from the war 
greatly strengthened in numbers, prestige and experience. It 
had become accustomed to consultation with employers and 
governmental agencies, and believed it could both assist and 
participate in the re-organization of industry and the main- 
tenance of full employment. These beliefs were expressed in a 
series of T.U.C. programmes for economic reconstruction. 
The British trade unions are, moreover, closely associated with 
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the Labour Party, and were naturally anxious to ensure the 
success of the economic programme of the Labour Government 
elected in 1945. 

Thus the years immediately following the war—the period 
of "reconversion"— were marked by an intense trade union 
interest in questions of industrial re-organization. In the 
nationalized industries it was widely accepted that the unions 
should take some responsibility for increased efficiency. In other 
major industries workers’ representatives took a large part in 
the "Working Parties" promoted by the Government to examine 
industrial methods, and later joined the Development Councils 
set up in certain trades to encourage improvement. Successive 
shocks administered to the national economy by shortages of 
fuel and foreign exchange gave a further impetus to this 
movement. The National Union of Mineworkers appointed a 
Production Officer: the unions in the cotton trade took part in 
commissions to enquire into the wages-structure in this key 
exporting industry, and concluded agreements with the 
employers to facilitate '"redeployment" of workers: the T.U.C. 
itself in 1948 called a national conference of all trade union 
executive committee members to discuss production problems; it 
subsequently set up its own production advisory service: the 
work of the "productivity teams" which, with worker members, 
visited the United States and other countries in search of 
improved production methods is well known. 

All this indicates a major change of attitude, tied though it 
necessarily may be to economic and political conditions. In 
such developments, however, it is the union leaders and 
officials who are mostly involved. It would be fair to ask what 
the effect of this activity has been among workers in general. 

It is of course clear that the great increase in British industrial 
output since 1946 could not have been achieved, with practi- 
cally all available labour already fully employed, without the 
co-operation of workers. Statistical evidence of this co-operation 
is also to be found in the steady increase since that date in 
average hours actually worked, in the wider acceptance of 
wage-systems of “payments by results," and in rising earnings 
of sections of workers paid on piece-rates. The miners, whose 
post-war five-day week agreement embodied a long-cherished 
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union objective, went back to longer working hours at the 
Government's request; in the building trades, formerly a strong- 
hold of resistance to piece-work, workers have recently con- 
firmed their acceptance of "incentive payment" by a ballot 
vote. lrade union education courses have placed increasing 
emphasis on production methods. In spite of important strikes 
in certain industries, working-time lost through trade disputes 
has remained at an insignificant average level of about one 
hour for each worker employed per year. These things are some 
indication of the response to official policies. 

The active participation of workers in the actual making of 
decisions on production has been achieved only to a limited 
extent. In the mines there has been a considerable development 
of Pit Production Committees, and in many areas they are 
-considered both by workers and managers to be effective 
agencies for consultation on production policy. In other 
nationalized industries similar machinery has been set up, 
with less evident success. In the great group of engineering 
trades, which first developed Joint Production Committees 
during the war, these bodies have certainly declined in effective- 
ness and probably in number. In several industries, the system 
has not been extended or as yet applied. Broadly, it would be 
true to say that the effectiveness of this consultative machinery 
varies in proportion to its nearness or otherwise to national and 
central influences: certainly the problem of drawing the 
worker on the job into the determination of production policy 
has not been finally solved. 

In part this is related to a wider question. Consultative 
machinery is often regarded by trade unionists as a means to 
"worker's control’’—the actual replacement of private manage- 
ment; managements often resist more effective joint consulta- 
tion because they fear an infringement of private rights. 
Production, moreover, is still generally dealt with, as it were, 
"In a vacuum”: sometimes employers, sometimes unions, insist 
on the separation of production questions from questions of 
wages, salaries and profits. The place of workers! participation 
in management" in a predominantly private enterprise economy 
still presents many unresolved questions. 

Meanwhile, one test of the general attitude of trade unionism 
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to production lies in its policy on “trade practices." There has 
been much controversy about what are called "restrictive 
practices’’—rules or customs which are alleged to obstruct 
production or technical development—but it has produced 
little in the way of tangible conclusions. This is probably 
because any highly developed industry, in which both employers 
and workers are well organized and where there is a measure 
of public control, operates under an elaborate system of agreed 
rules on employment, payment, performance, and so on. 

Any such rule may be progressive in some circumstances and 
confining in others, an advance at one time and outdated later: 
or it may appear restrictive to one side and essential to the 
other. The whole discussion therefore lacks precision of outline 
and intention. What can be examined more exactly is the 
definite body of regulations formulated by skilled workers 
governing such matters as apprenticeship, engagement and 
transfer of labour, conditions of employment, and so on. Such 
rules exist in all countries but are particularly important in 
British industry because of the extent to which production is 
still organized round the skilled artisan. 

Many of these were originally imposed by craft unions to 
protect their members’ employment and economic status. In 
these rules there has been, since 1939, a considerable modifica- 
tion to meet production demands. A legal “relaxations” 
procedure was devised to cover this, and several thousand such 
"relaxations" were recorded to permit transfer of workers, 
increased. entry into key trades and employment of unskilled 
workers and women for war industry. The procedure was 
continued with union agreement after the war, and the T.U.C. 
has recently consented to its continuance for an indefinite 
period. On the other hand, what the unions have advocated 
is not the total abolition of all such rules, but rather their 
modification in the light of changing requirements and situa- 
tions—a kind of “controlled modernization.” The viewpoint 
of the craft unions on production is perhaps best expressed in 
. the statement of a’ union member of the steel-founding pro- 
ductivity team: “We are not going to stand in the way but we 
do say that we want a share in discussing and carrying out 
these developments.” 


THOSE TRIPPERS 
By P. H. J. Lacarpse-Quosr 


| O doubt, during your three or four days in London, 
when you trudged your foot-weary way out of the 


Festival grounds, or walked along Piccadilly in the late 
warmth of the evening, a couple of coaches or more rumbled 
by. Red faces grinned at you from the windows, a couple of 
asses yelled and waved, you caught glimpses of paper hats. 
Or, again, on that hot day, when you wished for peace and lay 
down to get brown and drowsy on the quiet sands, a coach 
grinded on the edge of the beach and unloaded an unsightly 
mass of fat chattering women, yelling infants and jocose and 
noisy Bills and Berts. And your fellow-guests at the hotel, your 
host or Jandlady, all expressed the same cold disapproval: 
those trippers again! 

True, they are noisy, they do sometimes leave litter about, 
they invade the pub, the beach, with blissful unconcern for 
your privacy and peace. But who are they? Have you missed 
something when your newly acquired English outlook made 
you click your tongue and amble away towards a quieter spot, 
or pretend they were not there? They’re not so bad, you 
know. Next time you come to this country, if you give them a 
day of your time, stay in the pub if they come in, play with 
their kiddies on the shore for a bit, you'll see something truly 
English and perhaps find it in your heart to bless them on their 
holiday. 

Do you know who they are? I'll introduce you to one lot— 
the others are very much the same kind of people. Up in the 
Berkshire hills, above the Thames Valley, is a quiet little 
village, with thatched roofs and sleepy little gardens. At the 
moment roses clamber over the walls and peep over thick 
hedges, centuries old. There's a little general shop, where you 
can buy anything from socks to bacon, a post-office where you 
order your coal and, for some obscure reason, your bread. At 
the end of a winding lane, where through a gap in the hawthorn 
hedge in a soft fold of the hills you guess that the blue haze rises 
from the Thames, there's a shepherd with a large flock of 
brown-nosed ewes. At Christmas he turns nanny to hundreds 
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of lambs like Siamese cats, whose future lies in export to South 
America. 

Down at the bottom of a lane which twists and turns under 
a leafy tunnel of elms and patriarchal oaks is a crazy-roofed, 
black-beamed smithy. Clang, clang goes the hammer and the 
children stop on their way from school to watch the sparks 
rise and the glow light up the blacksmith’s intent face. There’s 
Mr. M., the hedger and ditcher, who hooks down the lace of the 
cow-parsley. H.’s farm hides in an apple orchard, geese and 
kittens and countless hens run about his sister’s legs. Her face 
is as wrinkled as the russet apples she'll forget on the trees this 
autumn. There’s a local taxi; if you want it you tell the wife. 
She’s neat and trim. She was once parlour-maid at the Hall and 


her neat-plaited, clean-pinafored little girls tell of her training.. 


Then at the end of a straight avenue, behind the tidiest vege- 
table garden there’s the local pub, quiet and respectable as you 
please. Hardly a soul there till nightfall, maybe more of a 
Saturday night, when in the peace of the village you hear the 
rise and fall of the local Berkshire drawl, soft and burry, thick 
as the village hedges and as winding as its lanes. 

Everyone is busy all the year round. You won’t meet many 
people on the roads. The women are busy indoors, or hanging 
the washing in the gardens. At night you hear the clips of hedge 
cutters, the hoe clinking on a flint, and the year goes round its 
uneventful way. 

But . . . underneath it all there's mounting excitement. 
You wouldn't know it, unless you'd lived here for years. Up at 
the village hall, right on top of the hill, each week since Christ- 
mas, pennies have been collected. Sixpence, sevenpence maybe. 
One week, when the roses are full out and the bees about to 
swarm, you'll notice more summer frocks on the drying lines. 
Late at night you'll see the women ironing and baking and 
cutting sandwiches. 

THE morning has at last come! A Saturday maybe, or even 
a Sunday. A Sunday will be best, for everyone can come. 
Someone has been very busy, hired a coach from the big town 
seven miles away. No one is feeling very hard up. It's been paid 
for, in bits, since Christmas, and they'll all have a little money 
to spend to-day as well. 
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At seven-thirty in the morning the village is on the move. 
Will you know them? Not unless you really knew their faces. 
The hedger and ditcher, the shepherd, brown as birds and so 
much part of the land that you only knew that one was more 
like a robin, the other like a thrush, and the market gardener, 
undistinguishable from the scarecrow in his rows of peas, are in 
their Sunday best. Goodness, look at George's white shirt and 
at Jack's black broad-brimmed hat—you didn't know his cap 
was not part of his head before. 

And now here's your coach. Climb in: here's the baker and, 
yes, in this natty blue suit the boy from the general shop. But 
to-day his hair is sleek as paint, and only one thatchy bit has 
escaped the fierce brush of holiday morning. There's the smith, 
and there's the carpenter, and all his children and . . . yes 

. why! he has a wife. Of course you knew that someone 
must have béen washing and darning the rows and rows of 
socks on the line in his back garden. So this is Mrs. Lovebird! 
and the taximan's parlour-maid wife in prim black, and the 
fat girl who works at The Grange, with a new perm and a 
bright print frock, and her mother and her sister-in-law and all 
.the brothers, and the baby and his folding pram and . . . wait 

. driver, there's the farmer's sister. Yes, it is, with a black - 
hat with green feathers over the apple face. Hey, Miss H., ooh! 
what a lovely hat. . . . Yes, she says, it's the feathers from my - 
parrot! At last. We're all packed in. It's a bit of a squeeze. 
But we're all there, Bert and Bill, and Joe. You brought the 
basket? Yes they did, and no mistake, they'll do themselves well. 
They've sandwiches and tomatoes, and jellies in jampots, and 
beer in the back of the coach. You ready, driver? He is, and off 
they are for their day by the seaside—sixty miles away. They 
won't get there till late in the morning—they won't be back till 
midnight. 

Now, you've seen them arrive, do you think you can like them 
a bit? It's their one day at the sea for the whole long year. Do 
you still grudge them your little bit of peace? Not as much as 
the hotel-keeper and the inn which the careful women folk 
defraud of custom by all they've baked, and the sandwiches 
they've cut, and the beer and the tea flasks they've packed for 
the day's outing. 
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When they get to the sea, well, you know best what they do. 
The old folk set themselves down on the beach and have a good 
snooze, the men buy the kiddies ice creams so they give the wife 
a bit of peace and quiet, and the young ones have a trip round 
the harbour, a paddle in the sea, a go at the games on the pier, 
and if there's a fun fair they try all the swings and the dippers 
and the caterpillar. And they shriek and shriek enough to last 
. them till next year's outing. The ladies amble off towards the 
shops and gaze in the windows and buy the.kiddies a'toy. 
Everyone is in holiday mood. There are a few pence left—what 
about paper hats? Hm, we look fine in them! We won't wear 
another till we find one in our Christmas crackers. 

Everyone's very tired. It's time. The coach fills again. On 
the way back, well just to show the holiday's not quite over, 
the old ones will begin to sing—songs of the first war, songs of 
the 'nineties—"A Bicycle made for Two"—"'Daisy, Daisy," “I 
do like to be Beside the Seaside"——you see, everyone knows 
those. And “Yes, We have no Bananas"—maybe “The Lambeth 
Walk." Hi, Bert, it seems such a pity to go straight back, and 
there's no food left, no tea, no beer. So once on the way back, ` 
just to-finish off, the coach will pull up at a pub. Now sir, don't 
walk away. They invade the bar, kiddies and grannies outside. 
We'll take them out a lemonade. Bless my soul a piano! Now, 
would you believe it? Mrs. Lovebird can play it. So we have a 
sing-song round and a pint, maybe two, till we climb again into 
the coach, red-faced, a little hilarious and, as we go through 
the main road of any town we cross, anxious to proclaim that 
wé've had a good time and love our fellow men. 
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Wood Engraving 
By KENNETH LINDLEY 


THE FIRST ENGLISH OPERAS 


By DvwEgLEY Hussey 
I» VAUGHAN WILLIAMS opens his foreword to the 


souvenir programme of the eight concerts of Purcell’s 
music sponsored by the Arts Council with the question: 


We all pay lip service to Purcell, but what do we really know of him ? 


Little enough, indeed! But, thanks to this series of concerts and, 
among other enterprises, the B.B.C.’s Third Programme, we are 
beginning to extend our knowledge. Dido and Æneas, Purcell’s 
solitary opera in the proper sense of the word, is restored to the 
repertory at Sadler's Wells and, as we remarked last month, 
has been performed by Benjamin Britten’s company. Yet 
another version is promised in the autumn with Mme. Flagstad 
as Dido, an édition de luxe to be presented at Mr. Bernard Miles’ 
private theatre in St. John's Wood. 

The other dramatic works, to which the term "opera" was 
applied by Purcell's contemporaries, are more difficult to revive 
in the modern theatre. They are plays—some by Shakespeare 
and Dryden, some by lesser poets—with long musical scenes or 
masques at the end of each act. ‘These masques often have little 
or no relevance to the dramatic action. They are purely spec- 
tacular entertainments, devised supposedly for the amusement 
of the characters on the stage, but really, of course, for the 
audience in the theatre. The most famous example of this type 
of dramatic spectacle is the masque at the end of Shakespeare's 
The Tempest, which was the subject of Purcell's last essay in this 
kind of piece. Shadwell's version of 1695 substituted new lyrics 
for Shakespeare's—among them being one of Purcell’s most 
famous bass songs, “Arise, ye subterranean winds"——and greatly 
expanded the original masque. 

This was also the treatment meted out to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, for which Purcell wrote a masque to end each 
act. The original performances of The Fairy Queen, as the play 
was re-named, must have been inordinately long by modern 
standards. That is one obstacle to its revival to-day; another is 
a different attitude towards Shakespeare and towards opera 
from that of the subjects of William. and Mary. We like our 
Shakespeare neat and complete, and we expect in opera a 
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coherent drama presented through music, dramma per musica as 
the old Htalian composers called it. 

None the less, when Covent Garden Theatre reopened as 
the chief home of opera in London, it recognized what was 
due to Purcell as the only great English classical composer of 
opera, and mounted a sumptuous and beautiful production of 
The Fairy Queen. In order to give visitors to Britain an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what kind of thing a Purcellian “opera” was, 
the piece was revived in an abbreviated form reduced to three 
acts. Unfortunately this involved the severe cutting both of 
music and spectacle. The play had anyhow been reduced to a 
Skeleton consisting of the scenes between Oberon and Titania, 
and the clown's rehearsal of their play with Bottom's subsequent 
transformation. But, though the revival cannot be said to have 
done justice to Purcellian opera, it did enable us to hear a large 
amount of the music capably sung and well played under the 
direction of Constant Lambert, who was responsible for the 
editing of the music. 

Two other more modest examples of English opera were 
produced in the Hall of Hampton Court Palace, where such 
things must often have been seen. One was an Elizabethan 
jig of the type referred to in Hamlet's remark on Polonius's 
preference for “‘a jig or a tale of bawdry." The piece in question, 
Michael and Frances, has been preserved because it was the 
subject of a libel action, and so came to be transcribed, fortu- 
nately with the names of the tunes used, in the records of the 
case. All the tunes but one have been traced, and were arranged 
for the performance by Elizabeth Poston. The piece had an 
antiquarian interest, if little else, as the earliest extant example 
of the ballad-opera, a typical English form of entertainment, 
whose masterpiece is Gay's The Beggar' s Opera. 

The other piece revived at Hampton Court was Eccles's The 
judgement of Paris. It was originally produced six years after 
Purcell’s death in 1701. Though described as a masque and 
belonging to the same category as Blow’s Venus and Adonis and 
Locke's Cupid and Death (of which Professor Dent has prepared 
an edition for the Arts Council's publication Musica Britannica), 
The Judgement of Paris is closer to opera than the masques in 
The Fairy Queen. The music of the little piece was enchanting 
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and well worth reviving for its own sake, apart from its interest 
as an example of what was being achieved in England just 
before the fashion for Italian opera and the arrival of Handel 
extinguished the flickering flame of native enterprise. 


New Recordings | 


À complete recording has been made on three long-playing 
discs of a performance of Weber's Der Freischütz by the company 
of the Vienna State Opera under the direction of Otto 
Ackermann (Decca). This is a most welcome addition to our 
resources for the study and enjoyment of one of the most 
remarkable operas that Germany has produced. As one might 
expect, the performance is excellent. The cast led by Hans Hopf 
as Max, Marjan Rus as Kaspar and Maud Kunitz as Agathe, 
sing their music beautifully and accurately and also with plenty 
of dramatic feeling, and the orchestral performance is superb. 
The horrors of the Wolf's Glen are quite adequately transmitted 
by microphone and reproducer. I wish I could add that the 
recording is always worthy of the performance, but too often 
the orchestral tone becomes thin and metallic, and sometimes 
it sinks to a mere whisper in the background. Still, until it is 
superseded by a better, this recording is worth treasuring. 

Liszt's Pianoforte Sonata has reappeared in two recordings, 
one on a long-playing disc made by Luigi Pennaro (Capitol 
Classics), the other on three ordinary discs by Louis Kentner 
(Columbia). This is the kind of music, continuous in thought, 
which benefits most from recording on one side of a disc. 
Pennaro's performance is most brilliant and musicianly, and 
the recording is tolerably good, though the tone sounds rather 
brittle. Kentner’s reading is more dramatic, making greater 
contrast between the demonic violence of the first section and 
the sensuous lyricism of the second. The reproduction is fuller 
in tone, though the recording does not always stand up to the 
full force of the climaxes. Another work by Liszt worthy of 
attention is the Rhapsodie Espagnole edited by Busoni played 
by, Gina Bachauer, who gives a superb virtuoso performance, 
with the New London Orchestra under Alec Sherman (H.M.V.). 

Another outstanding set is one containing the two books of 
Debussy's “Images” for pianoforte played by Walter Gieseking, 
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whose infinitely subtle touch places him high among living 
interpreters of Debussy’s music. The recording made by 
Columbia does full justice to these beautiful performances. 
Nor could a better interpreter of Brahms’s full-blooded Sonata 
in F minor be found than Edwin Fischer, who has recorded it 
for H.M.V. There is also a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
"Eroica" Variations by Friedrich Gulda on a long-playing 
disc, coupled with Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (“Les Adieux”), 
which is unfortunately not so well recorded as the Variations 
(Decca). 

The latest addition to the Arts Council’s recordings of 
English poetry is a set of two records containing sixteen of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets spoken by Anthony Quayle and issued 
by Columbia. The sonnets have been well chosen by Patric 
Dickinson to show the range and variety of emotional expression 
in the sonnets. And they are finely spoken, if with rather too 
little emphasis upon the poetic form of the sonnet. 


TEN DECADES OF TASTE 


By OLIVER WARNER 


ETWEEN them the Institute of Contemporary Arts and 
Be Arts Council of Great Britain devised a Festival 

Exhibition at the R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street which 
is in the nature of a test and a challenge. It is called “ Ten 
Decades: a Review of British Taste." The test is to see whether 
there is either a highest common factor or even a lowest 
common multiple in the national taste in painting and sculpture 
over the last century. The challenge concerns the decades 
during which the spectator's own taste or intelligence was 
mature enough to have had firm predilections. Do the exhibits 
relating to those decades, which have here been chosen as 
representative, bear relation to the spectator’s own preferences? 
If so, then he may fairly consider himself a person of catholic 
judgment, since the paintings range, in the words of the 
selectors, “from the most academic to the most advanced." 
Not many will find themselves with quite the requisite breadth 
of appreciation to regard the exhibition as containing a frag- 
ment of their own biography. 
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By dividing the century into decades, the selectors, Messrs. 
Benedict Nicolson, Geoffrey Grigson and Robin Ironside, have 
proved beyond a shade of doubt that this is almost the most 
arbitrary and artificial system they could have devised. Artistic 
movements, periods, atmospheres persist longer than decades, © 
often far longer. The catalogue does its ingenious best to 
support the plan of the show, but it is not always successful. 

Plunging into 1851-60 is a shock and confusion. Turner 
died in the opening year and left the field clear for Landseer, 
Maclise and Leighton. As decade succeeds decade, interest 
continues, and so does shock and confusion. With what thorough 
agreement, therefore, will the puzzled visitor read the sum- 
ming up of the present decade. “The realization of the tragedy 
of the human situation, the sense of helplessness, and a certain 
nostalgic and desperate attempt to find roots in the English 
artistic tradition have grown more intense as the years have 
passed." 

That sentence has the core of the matter within it; for the 
reason why this exhibition is so stimulating and so salutary is 
because it emphasizes this very difficulty of finding “roots in 
the English artistic tradition." It is indeed a rather "desperate" 
quest, but it is worth attempting. 

If there is one quality or attribute which emerges from each 
decade it is in the consistent love of a story. Sickert once said: 
“All the greater draughtsmen tell a story." True, but the 
way of telling it has often been feeble in the extreme, and the 
anecdote has too often masqueraded as something more 
important. Sir Edward Poynter's Faithful unto Death, popular in 
the sixties and long after (it is still seen on calendars to-day), 
represents the sentimental and the obvious to extreme; Frederick 
Walker's The Lost Path, representing an unfortunate girl with 
a shameful bundle in a snow-storm, is not much better; while 
in Lady Butler’s The Remnants of an Army the established habit 
of going to history-books for colourful “copy, so long so 
popular, roused the Art Journal of 1879 to refer with reverence 
to the artist as “the national battle painter of whom we are all 
so proud." ' 

. If the story persists, it has never quite recovered from the 
jolt it received during the decade 1911-20, first from Wyndham 
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Lewis and his Vorticists, and then from stark war itself. Lady 
Butler’s tired warriors could scarcely hang in the same gallery 
with Eric Kennington's Raider with a Gosh, Paul Nash's We are 
Making a New World or C. R. W. Nevinson's The Road from 
Arras to Bapaume. The story had revived with a bang; its new 
vitality derived not from history books but from life. The 
effects are with us yet, and they are good. 

Besides the relish for a story, surely vastly improving in 
taste as the decades progress, there is to be seen a certain 
thread of consistency in the pleasure of subject-matter. One or 
two very well-known subject pictures occur in the exhibition. 
Thursday, by W. D. Sadler, is almost a "story" since it shows 
monks fishing for their dinner ("the art employed is so sound 
and original that it will reward repeated visits" said the 
Atheneum in 1895); there is the lushest of all Highland cattle 
pictures, by Peter Graham; and there are two “voice” pieces. 
The first of these is Sir William Orchardson's Her Mother's 
Voice—wistful father remembering old days as he hears his 
daughter at the piano—and the second is Francis Barraud's 
. His Master's Voice. As this picture, dating from the nineties, 
is probably the most frequently reproduced work ever painted 
in England, since it is the trade-mark of the H.M.V. Gramo- 
phone Company, it is sad to note how undistinguished is its 
technique. Its fame lay purely in what it said so plainly, and 
_ of course in its doggy appeal. | 

In general, it is the truer stories which survive with the 
greatest assurance: the war stories, the natural rather than the 
contrived anecdotes, above all perhaps the portraits and 
drawings which were painted for themselves, not with the 
thought of exhibition. Again and again, amid a wall of stridency 
or ineptitude, the spectator will be rewarded by small and 
unexpected jewels: such, for instance as Richard Dadd's The 
Gardener, an. exquisite, economical small oil dating from almost 
a century.ago, and" Alexander Munro's marble head, Portrait 
of an Artists Wife, which is so noble in its truth and sincerity 
that one realizes instantly that the best exhibition of this kind 
could probably be made from works which have never been 
shown at all. Charles Ginner said of Harold Gilman, who is 
represented by his Portrait of his Mother: “In his work he 
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never conceded an inch of ground of what he considered right 
in his art, in pandering to any kind of fashionable taste of the 
day." That is, in fact, the gist of the matter. The painters 
seem to survive best who painted primarily for their own 
pleasure. 

Distress was caused a year or two back, when the purchases 
made under the terms of the Chantry Bequest were shown at 
Burlington House. The exhibition at Suffolk Street may have 
something of the same effect, but it is balanced by the fact that 
in every decade, (and notably in the drawings), ifitis not always 
possible to find a thread or theme, it is certain that there will 
be beauty by the wayside. “The purpose,” -say the sponsors, 
"1s not to poke fun at the past—we are more cautious, knowing 
that what we like to-day may well cause amusement to- 
morrow—our aim is a reassessment of the past and perhaps 
of the present also.” 

The Exhibition is likely to succeed in helping a visitor to 
make up his mind whether there has, in fact, since the death 
of Turner, been a tradition in British painting, or merely a 
series of artists. It will also test his courage, for it is almost 
impossible, in such a varied assembly, that he will not be drawn 
to a number of “the wrong painters.” The ability to recognize 
the merit of the unfashionable is healthily stimulated. By 
seeing Sir Alfred Munnings and Henry Moore in the same 
room, as well as Landseer and the pre-Raphzlites, it is likely 
that a visitor will perceive, in points of contrast, where true 
merit lies. 


A YOUNG MAN OF THE THEATRE 
By T. C. Wors ey 
Mi PETER USTINOV is one of the most interesting of 


our young “men of the theatre.” He is an exceedingly 
funny comic actor with a slightly bitter line all of his own. 
He is a prolific playwright; he has produced plays and has both 
acted in and directed successful films. He has a prodigious talent 
and if it hasn’t yet found its own highest level, at least there is 
every promise that it will. For Mr. Ustinov is well on the right 
side of forty and he has never allowed himself to find an easy 
line of success and settle down with it. He 1s still experimenting. 
Peter Ustinov first became known as a very young man who 
was giving very witty, if slightly cruel character monologues at 
the Player’s Theatre. His subjects were mostly exiles from old 
Russia; all old decayed aristocrats, faded prima donnas, generals 
at their last gasp. Their gestures, intonations, tricks of speech, 
postures were caught with malicious exactness: they lived before - 
us on the great podgy mobile face of the young diseur. And this 
feeling for the monologue has been the single constant factor in 
Mr. Ustinov’s development. His first play, House of Regrets, was 
built round an assemblage of these decayed old people with a 
young couple thrown in for contrast and conflict. But only the 
older people were alive, and they were all Ustinov parts. Since 
then he has tried a good many other forms, the straight Pinero 
type of play in The Indifferent Shepherd, a loose Chekhovian—or 
mosaic," to use his own term—form in Blow Your Own Trumpet, 
the straight three-generation type with the twist of turning it 
the wrong way round in The Banbury Nose. None of them has 
been entirely successful: each of them has given great promise 
for the future. | 
This judgment applies, too, I think, to his latest play, The 
Loves of Four Colonels. It has looked like being the most successful, 
in the box office sense, of his plays, but that is not because he 
has in it turned to any of the popular formulas. On the contrary 
it is a fantasy and is proclaimed as such in the programme. It 
is a most ingenious idea and one of its great merits is that it 
gives Mr. Ustinov himself the chance of giving a very large 
number of his impersonations. Since he is extremely good at 
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them this is very welcome. (Indeed there are a number of parts 
which he doesn’t play, but which if he could be in two places 
at once he very well might.) The outline of the play is this: a 
four-power Control Commission is ruling in an occupied 
territory. France, England, America and Russia are each 
represented by a colonel. In the conduct of.their business they 
each display their characteristic national temperaments. The 
Englishman is practical but casual and apt to draw his analogies 
from dog-breeding. The Russian is stiff and correct and is 
prone to leave the conference table as a protest every time he 
is over-ruled, and so on and so on. 

The business on the agenda this particular day is whether or 
not the Commission shall take over as its Headquarters the 
mysterious castle which we see gleaming icy and white through 
the windows at the back of the stage. The castle is mysterious 
in that however often the hay and weeds, thick in its grounds, 
are cut, they grow again over-night. The Commission's delibera- 
tions are interrupted by the incursion of a huge slobbering self- 
pitying tramp and a trim little English A.T.S. girl. After a 
variety of startling manifestations they reveal themselves as 
respectively the Wicked Fairy (Peter Ustinov) and the Good 
Fairy (Gwen Cherrill) offering themselves to the Commission 
as guides to the Enchanted Castle. For so it is. In it lies the 
Sleeping Princess still asleep, on the little stage of the Castle 
theatre where in a play ever so long ago she was pricked by a 
needle. 

Even in sleep her charms are phenomenal, and the Wicked 
Fairy tempts the four colonels with an offer. Let them each act 
out a playlet with the Sleeping Princess and win her if they can. 
Somewhat reluctantly they accept and each projects on to the 
stage-within-the-stage his romantic inner self. The Englishman 
(played with a fine comic moderation by Mr. Colin Gordon) 
is an Elizabethan at heart. His play is Shakespearean in form 
and verse. The Frenchman is a stylist in love and his form is 
that of Molière. The American is a romantic puritan and he, 
in gangster film style, comes to rescue a floozie from a fate worse 
than death. The Russian is, of course, at heart the dilatory 
procrastinator of a Chekhov piece. Thus in effect we are 
presented with four parodies on the castle’s miniature stage: 





A young man of the theatre: PETER Ustinov, with (below) MOIRA LISTER, 
ALAN GIFFORD, COLIN GORDON, ‘THEODORE BIHEL and EUGENI 
DECKERS in The Love of Four Colonels 








The Love of Four Colonels: PETER Ustinov and MOIRA LISTER (above) 
with THEODORE BIHEL in the Chekhov sequence, and (below) with EUGENE 
Deckers in the Moliére sequence 
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and in each of the playlets the Wicked and the Good Fairy 
intrude in character, giving Mr. Ustinov his chance. In the 
Shakespearean parody he is the Fool with a bladder and 
coxcomb, in the Moliére a big black dropsical bear of a 
cuckolded husband, in the American's play a great soggy mess 
of a gangster, and in the Chekhov an old, old twittering uncle 
in grey whiskers and a panama hat. 

Each of these individual turns by Mr. Ustinov is brilliantly 
successful. In his own person he epitomizes in a few sharp 
strokes one aspect of Shakespeare, of artificial comedy, of 
American films and of Chekhov. The only difficulty is that as 
actor he steals the show from himself as playwright. Each of his 
little sketches is so dazzlingly vivid that it makes the rest of 
each of them seem a little dowdy. Mr. Ustinov can play the 
Shakespearean fool to perfection, but he cannot succeed in 
the most difficult parody of all—Shakespearean verse. His vast 
swollen husband with horns is an epitome of artificial comedy, 
but the rest of this playlet falls into just the vulgarized popular 
idea of it which he himself avoids. Mr. Ustinov's ideas are 
always better than his technique. He cannot yet in the actual 
writing live up to them. So, too, with the general design. The 
idea which should animate the structure—the idea behind the 
two Fairies and the enchanted castle and the alternative which 
is finally presented to each of the colonels, whether he shall 
choose to stay in the castle or not—this idea does not really 
drive convincingly through. So we are left with a sense of 
excellent moments, and for these alone the play is worth seeing. 


* x * k * 


There has been another attempt to revive Pinero with His 
House in Order, which Archer used to call “his greatest play." 
Great is not an adjective we should think of using about Pinero 
to-day. He is seen clearly as what he was, a popular story-teller 
with a superb gift of dramatic narrative and very neat dialogue. 
His stories had the air—this is a mark of the popular writer— 
of being much profounder than they really were. ‘This is because 
they turn upon moral problems, but the morality by which 
the actors and their actions are judged were in fact simply the 
conventional standards of the day. Thus Pinero might be 
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slightingly termed the poor man's Ibsen; on the other hand 
simply as dramatic stories his plays still stand on the basis of 
their highly logical structure, sure sense of development and 
perfect theatrical touch. The revival of His House in Order stands 
up on these grounds alone. But we should by now be able to 
recapture something of the period flavour and so add a further . 
dimension. I don’t mean by period flavour a mere matter of 
setting and dresses, though these, of course, could be an aid. 
What I mean is the period ethos, the particular kind of arti- 
ficiality which was a mark of the period and which Pinero only 
heightens. He is not a naturalist, but a highly artificial play- 
wright, writing for full-blooded playing such as we have heard 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell providing for him. He stands between 
the old ham acting of the melodramas and the new casual 
throw-away technique that came in with actors like Du Maurier. 
His big scenes and powerful moments must be played up if we 
are to get the full ripe effect. Here he was played down, tamed, 
naturalized, and within those limits he was well acted by 
Godfrey Tearle, Mary Kerridge and Sebastian Shaw. The 
play, even on this level, gives great pleasure. How much more 


will Pinero give us, though, when we have relearned the proper 
style in which to play him. 
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FILMS—SCIENTISTS AS HEROES 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 


INCE everybody appears to have read Nevil Shute's 
Soa except me, it would be an act of folly on my part to 

attempt to discuss Wo Highway from the point of view of its 
fidelity as a translation. I do not know if the film is “like” the 
book, but I hope, for the author's sake, itis; for it has been many 
weeks since any film has given me so much quiet pleasure. 

The story, you will recall, is about a dim but dogged scientist 
called Theodore Honey, a middle-aged widower with one 
small daughter, who is attached to the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment as research worker. It is his contention that the tail- 
plane of a Reindeer, the type of airliner in use on the Atlantic 
passenger service, will snap and fall off after 1,440 flying hours, 
sending the aircraft into an uncontrollable dive. Since labora- 
tory experiments have not yet reached a point at which he can 
prove this contention, and Mr. Honey's general behaviour is 
erratic to the point of irresponsibility—he is even impelled to go 
outside and look at the number on the front door of his house, 
to make sure he is inside the right one—nobody at the Establish- 
ment feels justified in giving the order to ground Reindeers, 
involving the airline in financial loss and bad publicity. 

Mr. Honey himself is not particularly interested in grounding 
Reindeers; at first. Indeed, for the sake of proving his conten- 
tion, it is more valuable that they should fly. He is far from 
being a heartless man, but he is first and foremost a scientist, 
and looks at things in the long run. The loss of a few human 
lives here and there seems small compared with the establish- 
ment of scientific truth. “People must be someone else's con- 
cern. I can't let them be mine," he says; though not at all 
unkindly. And it is in this mild spirit of impersonal inquiry 
that he boards an airliner bound for Labrador; responds with 
the gratitude of a hopelessly unpractical man to the kindness 
of a young stewardess who takes compassion on him; strikes up 
a warm friendship with a glamorous actress who used to be his 
dead wife’s favourite film star; and suddenly discovers that the 
aircraft on which he is travelling is a Reindeer, and that it has 
already flown more than 1,400 hours. 
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Well, there is the central situation of No Highway, and nobody 
can say that it lacks the elements of drama. Will the tail-plane 
snap, or won't it? Do we want it to snap, or don't we? Like Mr. 
Honey himself, when he realizes the gravity of his position, we 
are in two minds as to what is really best to happen. It would 
be a thousand pities if these nice people (for they are nice— 
that is one of the gentler charms of the picture—its characters, 
however erratic or misguided, are all, at bottom, kindly); if 
these nice people, as I say, were to lose their lives, it would be a 
thousand pities. On the other hand, it would be heartbreaking 
if Mr. Honey were not to be proved accurate in his theory, if 
all his months of research were to prove wasted labour. What on 
earth is going to happen, and what do we want to happen? 
The way this passage balances hopes and fears, and tunes up 
the suspense until the spectator's every nerve and muscle is 
keyed to concert pitch, is something we don’t find in the cinema 
every day. 

The beauty of No Highway is that it gets its effects without 
any obvious cinema tricks, simply by good writing, good 
direction, and good acting, working as smooth as silk together. 
This is all the odder and more gratifying, because, although 
technically British, this is à thoroughly international picture. 
It was made in England by an American company, Twentieth 
Century-Fox: Henry Koster, from Germany by way of Holly- 
wood, directed; America’s James Stewart plays the scientist, 
with Marlene Dietrich as the film star, and our own Glynis 
Johns as the air stewardess; while most of the rest of the acting 
is solidly British. Of all films produced by Americans outside 
their own country, this one probably comes closest to under- 
standing the spirit of their hosts. There is nothing in Vo Highway 
to make an Englishman feel other than at home. For nine- 
tenths of the film, he recognizes his own speech, his own way of 
thinking, and his own little ways. 

Mr. Stewart is obviously a guest to Britain, but a guest whom 
we are happy to entertain. What a beautiful artist this young 
man is! There is never a selfish moment in his parts. With 
shambling speech, awkward walk, out-thrust neck, and plumes 
as ruffled as a fledgling bird’s, he gives a meaning to the genus 
"boffin" such as we have never known before. Best of all, 
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perhaps, are the scenes he shares with his motherless little girl, - 
gravely and exactly played by our Janette Scott. Film scenes 
with precocious children can be unbearable; these are a com- 
plete joy. Author Nevil Shute has created an odd child, but a 
real child, who “has a remarkable grasp of crystallography,” 
plays bedtime games with her father, such as pentamics and 
pyramidology, but doesn’t feel she is very good at filling her 
dead mother’s place yet, “because I'm still rather young." 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic over The Man in the White 
Suit. This is the work of our most consistently reliable native 
production company, Ealing Studios, and they consider it to 
be one of their best. It is directed by Alexander Mackendrick, 
who did Whisky Galore, and the leading part is played by Alec 
Guinness, who triumphed in Kind Hearts and Coronets and The 
Lavender Hill Mob. It is shot through with moments of delight- 
ful invention: it is obviously made from the heart and head; 
it is a picture we can recognize as our own, without apologetics ; 
but it just fails to be the thing that sends the customers home 
satisfied. Why? 

I think the answer is that Ealing have tried to cram into their 
work more content than one average film can hold without 
spilling over. Lhe Man in the White Suit has been described as a 
comedy on two planes: social satire, and downright, carefree 
slapstick. Now it takes nothing less than a, genius to relate 
these two planes satisfactorily, and Ealing Studios, at the 
moment, don’t seem to have had the genius to match the 
opportunity. The talents of writer, director and actors seem to 
fall short in this stringent test. | 

lhe story concerns a research worker in a textile factory 
(another scientist, bless my dear paws and whiskers!) who dis- 
covers how to make a new kind of cloth that will never get 
dirty and will wear for ever. Clad in a sample suit tailored 
from the stuff, white and trim and slightly luminous, he feels 
like a knight in shining armour, and the young lady who loves 
him tells him he is a world benefactor; that people everywhere 
will hail him as their champion against lives of dismal dirt and 
shabbiness. 

- The young lady, however, proves to be an optimist. When 
Mr. Guinness tries to get the wonder fabric into production, he 
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- finds himself blocked by two vigorously opposed but equally 
effective parties: the factory hands, who see themselves ulti- 
mately out of employment, and the capitalists, who dread a 
disturbance of “‘the delicate balance of the market." Nobody, 
it seems, wants a cloth that will never get dirty and will wear 
for ever: nobody except the inventor himself. 

Now this is a fine idea for a satire film. It hews close enough 
to fact for the thing to be bitingly done. To my mind, the 
producers ought to have stopped there, and worked out their 
problem as best they could. But they are exuberant, and boy- 
ishly excited, and they don't stop. They tear off, as boys will, 
into an undisciplined rag, and The Man in the White Suit ends 
up in a rough-and-tumble in which the unfortunate scientist 
loses not only his case, but his coat and trousers and all his self- 
esteem. A howling, jeering mob claws the stuff off him in ugly 
lumps, in a scene that is clearly meant to be tragi-comic, but 
sticks in my mind as something too humiliating to stomach 
without feeling slightly sick: an effect that Ealing certainly 
never intended, and I shall attempt to forget as fast as I can. 

No Resting Place is a British film made in Ireland, by Paul 
Rotha, a director who is at once a master and a novice at his 
craft. Mr. Rotha has been making documentary films for years: 
this is his first full-length fiction film. It tells the story of a 
tinker on the run from the guards for killing a gamekeeper, 
and suggests the work of a man who has revelled in Bicycle 
Thieves, Odd Man Out, and the early Soviet films, learning a 
great deal from each, but just a little too busy with his academic 
studies to remember the little man patiently waiting for enter- 
tainment in the one and threepennies. The film has pedigree, 
and looks a treat. The pictures of quiet Ireland are quite 
lovely, and some of the characters are beautifully blocked in. 
But somehow, in the long run, Wo Resting Place fails to move u: 
as much as it ought to do, because it gives the impression o: 
being more concerned with copying good models than in daring 
the chance of failure. It is an honest, correct, copy-book work 
but nowhere in it is the stab of drama: the moment that make: 
you feel, “This is what I came for. This is something I shal 
never forget." 
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“DEVIL’S DUST" 


By H. D. 


FOOD, FARMING AND THE 
FUTURE. By Friend Sykes. Faber. 
2IS. 

There are, I suppose, three reasons why 

farmers write books about farming. One is 

to increase the revenue of the farmer above 
that which the farm unaided can provide; 
the second is because the writer has some- 
thing to say which interests or entertains 
him and he hopes it will do the same to 

others; and the third is because he has a 

definite message to put across, a gospel to 

preach. Mr. Friend Sykes is clearly in the 
third category. 


His main text is that organic manures are - 


essential both for long-term high yields and 
also for long-term health, and that the so- 
called artificial fertilizers, or to be more 
exact, inorganic fertilizers, are, in the words 
of Friend Sykes's teacher, the late Sir Albert 
Howard, “‘devil’s dust," slow poisons which 
undermine the vitality of the soil and there- 
fore the plant, the animal that feeds upon 
the plant and the man that feeds upon the 
animal. This forms the main thesis of Food, 
Farming and the Future, but interwoven into 
it in a manner which is sometimes confusing 
to the reader are views on other aspects of 
farming such as grass drying, silage and 
hay-making, combine harvesters, and the 
dangers of specialization. 

As a farmer Mr. Friend Sykes may be 
good. Judging by the figures which he gives, 
his yields are certainly above average, but 
yields although important are not every- 
thing; production costs enter into' the 
picture, and unless a man is able to show a 
profit over a period of years he cannot be 
regarded as a good farmer. Whether Mr. 
Sykes has done this or not I cannot say, 
because his own production costs are never 
mentioned. But as the main object of the 
book is to convince readers that a certain 
system of farming Is the correct one and all 
others are wrong, it is as a scientist that the 
author must be judged; and here he is 
lamentably wanting. 

His observations may be accurate but he 
falls into the error common to many 
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amateur scientists of generalizing from 
insufficient information and of failing 
altogether to control such experiments as 
he does carry out. Take, for example, 
Chapter 10 on Better Quality Milk. Friend 
Sykes states that “the content of the milk 
produced at Chantry in both fatty and 
non-fatty solids is far higher than the 
average prevailing." He then proceeds to 
give a long table showing the butter fat 
per cent. and the solids-not-fat per cent. of 
his own milk over a period of years. No 
mention is made at this stage of the breed 
of cow, though from a remark made a few 
pages later it would appear that the cows 
are Guernseys. According to the Annual 
Report of the National Institute of Research 
and Dairying for 1949, the Guernsey breed 
is significantly higher, both in fat content 
and solids-not-fat than any of the other 
three breeds producing the majority of the 
milk in this country—Ayrshires, Friesians 
and Shorthorns. Ít would therefore be a 
grave indictment of Mr. Sykes's methods 
if his Guernseys were not well above the 
national average. 

Since he gives no yields of total milk in his 
table, itis impossible to work out a weighted 
average, but on a straight basis his cows: 
show a butter fat per cent. of 4-35 compared 
with the national Guernsey average of 
4:55 per cent.—in other words, about 5 per 
cent. below the average for the breed— 
while in solids-not-fat the Sykes Guernseys 
give 9:16 per cent. in place of the national 
herd average of g'or per cent.—about 
13 per cent. above the average. In other 
words, where one is in a position to examine 
rather more critically the broad assertions 
found in this book, one finds that what is 
put forward with a flourish as being some- 
thing exceptional due entirely to the 
particular methods employed, approxi- 
mates in point of fact very closely to the 
national average. 

The only reason for going into so much 
detail over these points is to warn the reader 
against accepting too uncritically the 
specious generalizations with which this 
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book abounds. No agricultural scientist 
to-day, nor indeed any intelligent farmer, 
will deny that soil structure is an essential 
part of good husbandry. The plant needs 
not only inorganic salts but also organic 
matter for healthy growth. 'There are 
many ways for providing this organic 
matter, as, for instance, by the application 
of farmyard manure, ploughing in of green 
crops or the growing of grass leys, parti- 
cularly those of the deep-rooted variety 
(Friend Sykes writes of the deep-rooted ley 
as though he were the originator of it, 
failing entirely to give any credit to the 
pioneer of the last century, Elliott of 
Clifton Park, or to the countless farmers in 
the lowlands of Scotland and the north of 
England and more recently in other parts, 
who have made use of the deep-rooted 
ley). 

Many Research Institutes, chief among 
them Rothamsted, completely independent 
of the vested interests of the artificial 
fertilizer manufacturers, have for many 
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years been carrying out experiments on 
these problems and they have produced no 
evidence to suggest that the judicious use 
of inorganic fertilizers is in any way harmful. 
This almost unanimous view of agricultural 
scientists Is reinforced by the undoubted 
fact that as the use of inorganic fertilizers 
has increased so has the nutritional well- 
being of the people. But in spite of this strong 
evidence in favour of inorganic fertilizers 
one must not close one’s mind entirely to 
the possibility of truth in the contentions 
of the anti-inorganic school. All one is 
justified in doing is to say that the onus Is on 
them to prove beyond reasonable doubt 
that the theories based on previous experi- 
ence and observation are wrong, and this 
they can only do by a series of extremely 
well-thought-out and rigorously controlled 
experiments. Friend Sykes has failed to do 
this; there will be few people of intelligence 
who will find anything in his book to 
convince them of the rightness of his con- 
clusions. 


THE FIRST CRUSADE 


By LrowEL BUTLER 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Volume I: The First Crusade. By 
Steven Runciman. Cambridge 
University Press. 255. 

The history of the Crusades in the Holy 

Land opens in 1095, when Pope Urban II 

summoned the Christians of the West to the 

defence of their brothers in the East; and 
closes in 1291, with the fall of the last 

Christian stronghold on Syrian soil. Mr. 

-Steven Runciman has set out to tell all this 

in full: to deal with the nine Crusades and 

the rise and fall of the States founded by the 

Crusaders in the Levant; and to do justice 

to the Mohammedan and Byzantine sides to 

the story. Few historical themes have wider 
limits, few demand a knowledge of authori- 
ties in so many languages. There is no 
adequate history of the Crusades in English, 
and in French, René Grousset’s Histoire des 

Croisades is too episodic in treatment to be 

satisfactory. Thus Mr. Runciman’s work 

supplies a need. 

His first volume takes us as far as the 
inauguration of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
in 1100. His standard in scholarship is 


high, and his accuracy, save on some minor 
points, unquestionable. Criticism must 
centre upon the proportions in which he has 
arranged his work. Only one hundred 
pages are given to a study of the causes of 
the first Grusade, but over two hundred to a 
narrative of its course. Obviously the next 
two volumes, in which he promises to com- 
plete the book, will have to analyse more 
and narrate less. It might have been 
better to deal here with the first decades o! 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, pausing on the 
eve of the Second Crusade in 1147. 

Though short, Mr. Runciman’s dis 
cussion of the Near Eastern background to 
the Crusades is penetrating. He shows how. 
by the mid-eleventh century, two great 
empires, the Byzantine, ruled from Con- 
stantinople, and the Fatimid, ruled from 
Cairo, divided the Levant between them 
But while one land-hungry adventurou: 
people, the Turks, sought to force a way 
into Syria and Asia Minor, another, the 
Normans, had begun to make extensive 
conquests in Italy and Sicily and to turn ar 
ambitious eye eastward. Soon the Turk 
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had practically blocked the Christian pil- 
grim routes to Jerusalem. Hence the motive 
of the First Crusade: to free from the 
Mohammedan for ever the Holy Places and 
the approaches to them. Hence also the first 
serious clash in the Mediterranean world 
between the new dynamic forces from the 
East, the Turkish tribes, and those from the 
West, the Normans and Franks. Mr. 
Runciman states the issues with clarity, and 
without underrating the spiritual aspirations 
of the Crusaders. Men like Godfrey and 
Tancred were both conquerors and pilgrims. 

Mr. Runciman’s gift is for narrative, 
spirited and with no false notes. His 
characterizations are vivid, whether of 
leading figures like the Byzantine Emperor 
Alexius, who hoped the westerners would 
help him extend his own frontiers, yet mis- 
trusted them as “barbarians”; or of key 
places like Antioch on the Orontes, where 
the Turks held up the Christian advance for 
a year. Historians in the past have made 
much of the disunion among the Crusaders, 
blaming on this the ultimate failure of the 
whole movement. Mr. Runciman is more 
careful in his judgments upon the Christian 
leaders. For instance, Raymond of Toulouse 


and Bohemond of Sicily disagreed pro-: 
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foundly over the attitude to be taken to- 
wards the Emperor Alexius. Yet each had 
too much of shrewdness and idealism for his 
conduct to be condemned as blindly selfish. 
Baldwin of Boulogne, by his march to the 
Euphrates and capture of Edessa, empha- 
sized the need to protect the Crusade’s 
eastern flank. But men were too few to con- 
tinue this policy and seize the great inland 
cities of Damascus, Homs, and Hama, with- 
out which the Kingdom of Jerusalem had 
small chance of long survival. With shortage 
of numbers went deep mutual suspicion 
between Normans and Provençals. Disunion 
was inevitable after the death of Adhemar of 
Le Puy, the one man who might have held 
all the Crusaders together. Even with him, 
they would hardly have solved the geo- 
graphical difficulties of welding all Syria and 
Palestine into a single state. The obstacles to 
such a purpose were in their nature in- 
superable to the men of the eleventh 
century, as Mr. Runciman recognizes. As 
it was, the taking of Jerusalem and the forg- 
ing of a chain of Christian fortresses all down 
the Levantine coast, from Antioch to Ibelin, 
must be acknowledged as an astonishing feat 
of arms and endurance. Mr. Runciman is a 
worthy narrator of so heroic a theme. 


TWO PHASES 


By KATHLEEN RAINE 


AUDEN. An Introductory Essay. By 

Richard Hoggart. Chatto. 125. 6d. 
No other poet since Eliot has reached a 
stature to justify the writing of a book about 
him; and it is necessary to remember that 
Auden is only forty-three, and that his 
major work is almost certainly still to come. 
His talent does not rest on the kind of 
lyricism that dies young, but is tough and 
cerebral, waiting, one feels, to be mellowed 
by the wisdom and charity that comes late. 
He first came before the public with a 
flourish as the leading member of a group of 
young poets, alike in their rather brash 
idealism and ideology, but otherwise widely 
different, as their subsequent careers have 
shown. Of the Oxford poets, Auden now 
stands alone as candidate for the status of 
major poet, the poet from whose work 
posterity is likely to know what it was like 
to live in our time, Mr. Hoggart's book, well 


arranged, well documented, and informed 
by a judicious though never obtrusive sense 
of values, is an excellent introduction to his 
work. 

Auden has hitherto passed through two 
phases; the young leftist “engaged” poet of 
the thirties, versatile as a ventriloquist, 
aiming at an energetic popular style that 
would reach readers beyond the literary 
circles; and the self-exiled, lonely figure who 
in 1939 went to America, exchanged leftism 
for Christianity, and lost his following. 

Much irrelevant criticism of Auden has 
turned on his departure from England just 
before the beginning of the war; but the 
seriousness of his motives will in the end 
become apparent. I think he wanted to lose 
his too facile following; and it seems that he 
also wished to undergo to the highest degree 
the typical experience of our time, as he 
sees it, that ofthe uprooted loneliness of man 
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: in a mechanised civilization. In England we 
are still living on our traditional capital, and 
to know the present in its most typical form, 
the poet needed New York. Not every poet 
makes the historical present his theme, so 
that Auden’s is a special case; but it must 
be admitted that he has undertaken a very 
considerable imaginative task, and the cry 
of Lost Leader is plainly unjust. 

Mr. Hoggart addresses his book to 
**people with no special literary training," 
and this is what Auden would doubtless 
wish, for he is a common man's poet rather 
than a poet's poet, aiming at a new public 
comparable with the Victorian readers of, 
say, Browning; he is adept in the forceful use 
of near-prose rhythms, allegorical cartoon- 
like type figures, and not disdaining the 
jingoistic rhythms of Kipling, or the clichés 
of the dance-band lyric; his range of 
observation, now that it has emerged from 
a rather boy-scout juvenile universe of 
reference, is that of the modern Everyman 
—the symptomatic landscape, the states of 
mind that accompany loneliness in over- 
crowded cities, anxiety, the slump of both 
religious and social values, the impact of 
Marxism and Fascism, Freud and Groddeck. 
There is little or nothing in Auden’s alleged 
obscurity beyond the range of the ordinary 
Penguin reader; in the literature of psycho- 
analysis he is perhaps deeply read, but on 
the whole his acquaintance with science is on 
the Dome of Discovery level, as the idiom 
of a period, and not (as for example in 
William Empson’s far more difficult poetry) 

' the product of a deep knowledge of scientific 
ideas and their implications. Nor has his 
poetry any of the learned literary allusive- 
ness of Eliot, far less the elaborate esoteric 
framework of Yeats. 

Mr. Hoggart distinguishes three main 
themes in Auden’s early work: politics and 
social commitments; psychology; and 
“love.” In a sense these remain the elements 
of his later Protestant-Christian morality. 
From Marxism he has retained a strong sense 
of everyman’s responsibility to the com- 
munity. Unlike his Oxford contemporaries, 
Auden always saw social ills as springing 
from individual neuroses, or, as he would 
now say, sin, rather than the reverse, and 
while Auden would still agree that Freud's 
description of the malady is right, he would 
now reject the view that neurosis, or sin, can 
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be cured by psychoanalysis alone: as a 
Christian, he would now say that the human 
will is the significant factor missed out by 
Freud. As for “love,” one might say that 
Christianity is the maturing of a conception 
at first too narrowly defined, although never 
simply sexual, or confined to personal 
relationships. Auden has always been called 
clever rather than deep in feeling, versatile 
and observant rather than sympathetic, 
interested but detached ; and yet his con- 
ception of love is a much greater one than 
that of any of his Oxford contemporaries; 
and that, together with the amount of 
personal suffering that seems to underly his 
work, gives an essential seriousness even to 
his most flippant verse, and at times makes 
his poems moving. He does not obtrude his 
personal feelings, but always implicitly 
associates himself with the “‘lonelies,” the 
neurotics, and the crooked neighbours, the 
Cains and the Ishmaels of the mechanised 
Desert that he so brilliantly describes. 

Mr. Hoggart says, truly I think, that 
Auden’s new-found Christianity is still in a 
half-made condition. Many readers also find 
the sacrifice of the English landscape and 
idiom of thought, that Auden understood 
so well, the symptomatic details and the 
poetic economic-geography at which he 
excelled, insufficiently compensated by the 
greater weight of his new themes, clothed in 
a more abstract style. Two things, however, 
he has not lost, his energetic facility as a 


_writer and his intense moral concern. In the 


long run he seems likely to reach a wider 
public than even Eliot now commands. He 
is a strange progeny of Eliot and Yeats; 
lacking the stylistic refinement of the former, 
or the imaginative scope of the latter— 
Auden has little or no sense of beauty, in the 
Platonic sense,—he yet comes nearer than 
either to an understanding of the anony- 
mous man of his time, the neuroses, loneli- 
ness, anxiety, and the driving-force of the 
anguished, objectless unrequited love of 
the uprooted and the godless. 


OPERA IN ENGLAND 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA. 

By Eric Walter White. Lehmann. 215. 
Mr. White has already to his credit two 
studies of living composers, Igor Stravinsky 
and Benjamin Britten. In his new book he 
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treats the more general subject 
of opera in England, comprising 
both opera by English composers 
and performances of foreign 
operas in English. The first 
and longer part of the book is 
historical and traces the sad 
story of thwarted hopes and 
bankrupt ventures with which 
the history of opera in this 
country is plentifully littered. If TA, 
“the rise” of the book’s title has 
a basis in fact, that ascent has 
been made in the past twenty 
years during which first Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre and later Covent 
Garden have been established as permanent 
homes, while public support and State 
subsidies are maintained, of opera in the 
vernacular, The present state of opera 
in London is a great deal more healthy 
than it has been in living memory. 

The second part of the book deals 
interestingly, if somewhat summarily, with 
the problems that face composers, librettists 
and producers in the composition and 
presentation of opera, and ends with a 
chapter on the important question of 
finance. Opera is an expensive form of 
entertainment and it has never succeeded 
in paying its own way for long. The 
failure to understand this cardinal fact was 
the cause of so many shipwrecks in the past. 
It is worth remarking that the Arts Council's 
present subsidies to Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells are shown to be anything 
but extravagant when compared with the 
subventions paid to metropolitan opera- 
houses abroad. 

The book is interestingly illustrated and 
contains some valuable appendices giving 
details of the first performances of English 
operas, though here perhaps too many 
trivial pieces find a place, and of foreign 
operas in English. 

DyYNELEY HussEY 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENG- 
LISH SINCE 1goo. By Eric 
Partridge and John W. Clark. 
Dakers. 18s. 

From its title (and from that of the series, 

Twentieth Century Histories) the reader 
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From * Wanderings in London” by Esse SADOLIN. 


Methuen. 155. 

expects a well-documented survey of 
developments in spoken and written Eng- 
lish. In the American half of the book, Mr. 
Clark provides this admirably. Changes in 
pronunciation, vocabulary, syntax, idiom 
and style are traced and illustrated. With 
the British half—apart from brief contribu- 
tions on English in the Dominions—this is 
unfortunately not the case. Mr. Partridge 
uses so much space airing his opinions on 
religion, politics and what is wrong with 
the world generally, and writes in so verbose 
and repetitive a manner, that he gets in very 
little information. He tosses off generaliza- 
tions—often very questionable—and de- 
clares that he has no room to substantiate 
them. Tirades against ‘‘Public School 
English" and two chunks of dialect in ‘‘wot 
cheu torkin abaht" phonetics are no, 
substitute for a factual account of changing 
speech habits. 

Mr. Partridge is happier discussing 
written English, though here again he is 
more concerned to fulminate than to trace 
history. He is at his best in the first twenty 
pages, where—choosing a very odd starting- 
point—he reviews the changed language of 
poetry. Later on he abstains, for lack of 
space, from analysing the linguistic changes 
in essay-writing and gives instead a ten- 
page list of books of essays published 
between 1890 and 1950, blandly remarking 
that those who know them will also know 
what he would have said! Such absenteeism 
is an innovation in authorship which, one 
hopes, will not become general. 


VIVIAN OGILVIE 
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THE MIND OF COLERIDGE 


INOUIRING SPIRIT: A New Pre- 
sentation of Coleridge from his 
Published and Unpublished Prose 
Writings. Edited by Kathleen Coburn. 
Routledge. 255. 

Between the Magian metaphysics of Cole- 

ridge’s later years and the enchanted 

poetry of his youth there flowed a copious 
stream of comment on the most diverse 
topics of private and public interest. Much 
of this is contained in works which are not 
easily accessible to-day. It is upon these that 

Miss Coburn has drawn for her representa- 

tive anthology and upon notebooks, as yet 

unpublished, which provide about a third 
of her items. She has arranged them in 
sections according to their subject-matter 

while confessing that exclusive bounds did 

not exist for so comprehensive a mind as 

Coleridge’s. 

Yet despite his speculative genius he well 
knew the dangers of “‘cloud-cuckoo-land” 
and the necessity of bringing ideas down 
from abstract heights to the test of practice. 
This and his imaginative self-awareness 
explain, too, what Miss Coburn finds 
particularly notable in his reflections, his 
anticipation of modern psychology and his 
realization that consciousness and what lay 
below consciousness were the most fruitful 
field for future research. But in this volume 
he looks outward as often as inward, yet 
seldom discursively, though in such a large, 
affable, long-sighted view the immediate 
foreground was generally out of focus. But 
human feeling and a passion for ideas blend 
always in his insight, whatever he is dis- 
cussing—education or language, great 
writers or great leaders of men, society as 
an organism or religion as the sap of the 
moral nature and the antidote to fanati- 
, cism. 

There are delightful passages, too, which 
reveal his interest, at once imaginative and 
scientific, in nature, in plants, for example, 
and insects. And there is a lengthy account 
of a tour in the Lake Country and an 
ascent of Scafell which is a pioneer record 
of the pleasures of rock-scrambling. But 
the subjects of his comment defy enumera- 
tion. The range of his interest was so 
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immense. For, as he wrote, *thereisno way 
of arriving at arty sciential End but by 
finding it at every step." Miss Coburn has 
made it easy for us to follow in his steps and 
share his genial discoveries. 


Hucxs DA. FAUSSET 


CONVINCING FANTASY 


FATHER GOOSE. By Chapman 

Mortimer. Hart-Davis. gs. 6d. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer has followed up 
his first novel, A Stranger on the Stair, with 
something surprisingly different. True, the 
two books share the same narrative method 
—the telling of a story by a character 
within the story—but otherwise no two 
works could be more dissimilar in subject 
and atmosphere. 

Father Goose is a novel that ane reads, as it 
were, by overhearing, for it consists of two 
long stories told, not to the reader, but to 
three characters resting during their travels 
across an Indian plain. Whether these 
characters—Father Goose, John Owl, and 
Bluey—are animal, vegetable, or even 
mineral, the reader never discovers. Were 
they, one wonders, introduced (though 
this is an ungracious thought to have about 
so delightful a book) merely as a connecting 
link to turn the two separate stories into 
one novel? 

The first tale, told by a wandering scholar 
and by Father Goose in his sleep, is a highly 
entertaining account of the farcical compli- 
cations that result from the misapplication 
of a love charm; the second, told by a fakir 
and a dried-up well, is also a tale of love, 
but love that this time runs a poetic course 
and has a tragic conclusion. 

This is an odd book. Its logical illogical- 
ity makes one think of Alice in Wonderland; 
its joy in challenging disputation recalls 
The Black Girl in her Search for God. Is it, one 
asks, allegorical, symbolic?— and one is 
immediately and gratefully aware that the 
answer, whatever it is, does not matter. For 
Father Goose is that rare thing, a world 
*intire of it selfe,” a fantasy that commands 
its own reality. It has wit, liveliness in idea, 
and writing that abounds in effective 
imagery. 

CLIFFORD DYMENT 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. By Kathleen 


Raine. Supplement to British Book 

News. Longmans, for the British Council. 

Is. 6d. ' 
Blake, once regarded as a madman, be- 
comes steadily more comprehensible as our 
‘knowledge of the unconscious mind extends. 
As Kathleen Raine points out, in her 
admirable short introduction to the poems 
and paintings, the mythology of the Pro- 
whetic Books is, in fact, derived entirely 
from this “non-linguistic layer of experi- 
ence" in which the primal emotions are 
embodied in their own peculiar symbolism. 
Blake conceived a new humanity beyond 
zood and evil and in his engravings and 
water colours he drew “the soul of man, 
sounded within the magic line drawn by 
magination." He was, says Kathleen Raine, 
‘probably the only English religious artist of 
tignificance since the anonymous craftsmen 
of the Middle Ages.” Her essay introduces 
ı short bibliography and is illustrated. 


THE POEMS: John Keats. Edited by 
E. de Selincourt. Methuen. 18s. 
eats has been fortunate in his recent 
'ditors; they include M. Buxton Forman, 
Q1. W. Garrod, J. Middleton Murry, 
Losalind Vallance, and others. Neverthe- 
ess this reprint of de Selincourt’s fifth 
dition (1926) is very welcome, for it offers 
iot only a well-edited text of all the poems, 
"ut the most comprehensive of critical and 
xegetical commentaries, including very 
all notes and an essay (with an illustrative 
lossary) on the sources of Keats’ vocabu- 
iry. To the serious student it is invaluable. 


JON IDDON'S AMERICA. Edited by 

Charles Sutton. Falcon Press. 12s. 6d. 
Ar. Don Iddon's rise in journalism—he was 
he London Daily Mail’s chief American 
orrespondent at twenty-seven—was as 
ieteoric as the movement of fashions and 
pinions he reports weekly. He gives no 
eep analyses of policy, but conveys his 
erpetual surprise at the oddities, the para- 
oxes, of American life. He notes the little 
ings about tbe big people: General 
isenhower returns from Britain with the 
on-American habit of eating with the fork 
1 the left hand. He is a master of the wise- 
«ack. In August, 1945, he reports: “Now 
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that America has 60 per cent. of the earth’s 
gold, the rest of the world has moved to the 
cigarette standard,” There is a modicum of 
the hard, North-country commonsense of Mr. 
Iddon's origin in this collection of his 1945-49 
despatches, but such journalism is perhaps 
best taken in its original weekly doses. 


THE SKY WAS ALWAYS BLUE. 
- By Admiral Sir William James. 
Methuen. | 215. 
To begin as “Bubbles” to a P.R.A. grand- 
parent and end up G.in-C. Portsmouth 
suggests a conjunction in one's stars well 
worth tracing out. After fifty years' active 
service Admiral James has done so with 


“modesty. He plots course between eminent 


personalities and naval politics, between 
the technical. advances ‘and reforms he 
effected on duty and the unexpected pur- 
suits, such as poetry and botany, of his 
leisure. Tranquil days of steam-cum-sail 
and dynamic changes occasioned by war 
evoke equal enthusiasm for a life spent 
energetically both afloat and ashore. In . 
portraits of five generations the original - 
Millais strain is clearly perpetuated. 


THE MASTERS. By C. P. Snow. 
Macmillan. 125. 6d. 
Continuing his series of studies of English 
professional and academic life, Mr. Snow 
has chosen a theme of narrow scope but his: 
performance lacks nothing of the notable 
mastery of his material revealed in the 
earlier Lewis Eliot novels. The Masters. 
depicts the triumphs, the disasters and above 
all the machinations of a typical college 
election, observed in the minutest detail 
from the inside. The weakness of such a plot 
is that the issues and emotions at stake are 
likely to remain more real and more intense 
to the actors than they can be made to the 
reader. "The true interest of the book hes in 
fact less in the conflict of the two not so 
dissimilar protagonists, than in the brilliant 


portrayal of the qualities and the values 


which dominate the closed society of a 
Cambridge college. 


MRS. GAILEY. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Cassell. 0s. 6d. 

Miss Kaye-Smith has been a well-known 

novelist long enough for critics to be on the 
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lookout for her waning. The more pleasure 
therefore in testifying to the admirable 
craftsmanship of her latest novel. She 
writes of the scene and persons she knows; 
the English countryside, its farmers and 
squires. And we who read know them, too; 
well enough to smell the rain on their tweed 
and the mud on their boots. Mrs. Gailey, 
the cheap little townswoman who comes to 
act as secretary to an idealistic young 
woman-landowner, is set securely into the 
scene. Quiet in movement, but very sure, 
this is a novel to remember. 


ROME ALIVE. By 
Kininmonth, Lehmann. 


Christopher 
185. 


To catch the tones and stresses,of the pre- ` 


sent, though allowing frequent interrup- 
tions from his sense of the past—such has 
been Mr. Kininmonth's answer to the 
insoluble problem of which of the many 
Romes to describe. As a record of reflections 
and discoveries among the street scenes, the 
unfamiliar corners and the social customs 
of the eternal city his book possesses great 
charm and imaginative vigour. But he 1s 
more successful in his immediate impres- 
sions than in his disquisitions upon history 
or art. His descriptions of contemporary 
Rome are enhanced by a generous and 
brilliantly executed set of photographs. 


THE DOLOMITES, By C. Douglas 
"Milner. Hale. 255. 
A picture-book for those who walk or climb 
in the Dolomites, or hope to do so. Photo- 
graphs of all the main peaks, including a 
group of excellent action pictures, are 
supplemented by descriptions of each 
district, a section on motor-touring, some 
suggestions for walking-tours, and useful 
general information about climbing, with 
lists of huts and guidebooks and a table 
giving the equivalent standards, in terms 
of well-known climbs in Britain or the Alps, 
of some of the standard Dolomite ascents. 


There are some interesting sections on war in 


the Dolomites, and the South Tyrol problem. 


BRITAIN DISCOVERS HERSELF. 
By Denys Val Baker. Christopher 
Johnson. gs. 6d. b 

In this festival year, Mr. Val Baker has had 

the good idea of giving a short survey of 
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what is happening in the arts in Great 
Britain outside London. But here he 
encounters the difficulty in definition, since 
the sculptors, Mr. Henry Moore and Miss 
Barbara Hepworth, for example, reflect 
their Yorkshire origins in their work, yet 
their art is national and international in 
appeal. But Mr. Val Baker is more con- 
cerned with such things as regional literary 
reviews (most readers will be surprised how 
many there are), orchestras and choirs, and 
little theatres catering for, and reflecting, 
local people. The book is ill-produced; 
some illustrations are printed twice andi 
others mentioned in the contents not at all. 


FORGOTTEN PORTS OF ENG- 
LAND. By George Goldsmith Carter. 
Evans. 21s. 

Although “ghosts of looting Dane ande 
bloody Saxon” evoke “atavistic memories" 
in scenes of “sinister desolation” on‘ too 
many of its pages, this exploratory tour of 
England's former sea-gates has much that 
merits the author's enthusiasm. Round the 
coast from Blyburgh, Aldeburgh and 
Dunwich to Sandwich, Reculver and Rye 
his quest of the legends and relics of Roman. 
ports and oncé populous towns offers an- 
absorbing study in the varied causes anda 
pace of obsolescence. Fifty original photo- 
graphs state the present condition of great 
bastions and busy quays and of the drowsy 
little towns now attached to them even 
better than the colourful, anecdotal text. 


ROYALIMAIL. By F. George Kay. 

Rockhff. 21s. 

Did you know that London has a Post Office 
tube railway which copes daily with 35,000 
mail bags on trains which carry no driver 
or guard? 'This is just one item of interese 
in this comprehensive history of the postal 
service from Tudor times unto the presen 
day. Another is this sentence of Rowland 
Hill's: 

Perhaps this difficulty (of payment) migh* 
be obviated by using a bit of paper just large 
enough to bear the stamp and covered at the 
back.with glutinous wash, which the bringe» 
might, by applying a little moisture, attach 
to the back of the letter, so as to avoid the 
necessity of redirecting it. 

The command of historical material i 
masterly. 
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By JOHN B. KENNY 


This new book is unusually comprehensive 
and covers not only basic principles, but 
also advanced techniques. Every aspect | 
is dealt with, and an outstanding feature 
of the book is the use of numerous step- 
by-step photographs and drawings, which 
render the operations exceptionally easy 
to follow. An outstanding book for the 
beginner as well as for the 30 
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more advanced worker. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd 
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THE ARTS COUNCIL UNDER FIRE 


LIVELY controversy concerning the art policy of the 

Arts Council has recently been adding excitement to 

the correspondence columns of The Times. It started 
with an all-out attack by the presidents of ten artists! societies 
who signed a letter protesting against the composition of the 
Council's art panel and alleging partisanship “‘prejudicial to the 
great body of living artists of all schools throughout the country." 
In this letter and 1n others that followed it-was urged that only 
25 per cent. of the panel consisted of practising artists (actually, 
it appears that there are 5 out of 18); that it is unrepresentative 
and not, as it was suggested it should be, nominated by 
"corporate bodies of professional artists" ; that it is bureaucratic 
and high-handed; and above all that in its attitude to modern 
artists it expresses the “left wing" leanings of the selecting 
power. (“Left wing," of course, refers not to the politics of the 
panel, but to its supposed preference for the more extreme 
forms of innovation and experiment—its departure, that is, 
from what is regarded as traditional.) 

Such was the little bombshell that was exploded before the 
close of the Festival of Britain, when the Arts Council had been 
receiving so much praise for the encouragement it had given 
to drama, music and art in the Festival year. The attack was 
not on the music and drama panels, where it was admitted the 
professional representation was ample, but only on the art panel. 
On Sir Ernest Pooley, the Chairman of the Council, fell the 
burden of replying officially for a policy which he inherited 
from distinguished predecessors—Dr. Thomas Jones at an early 
stage, Lord Keynes in an important formative period, both of 
them energetically backed by the late Secretary-General, Miss 
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Mary Glasgow. Sir Ernest stoutly insisted that the Council 
intends to observe the principle implicit in its charter, selecting 
members of the panels for their individual “knowledge and 
experience of their respective arts, and not as delegates 
nominated by professional bodies." Others joined acrimoniously 
or genially in the fray, some supporting the presidents, some 
praising the "stimulating and vigorous" activities of the Council. 

I am not joining in this controversy, and do not propose to 
take sides between the schools of artists whose work may have 
been, or may not have been, encouraged by Council activities. 
But there are one or two points that should be made here. In 
the first place, I can think of nothing more disastrous to the 
continued vigour and vitality of such bodies as the Arts Council, 
and for that matter the British Council too, than that they should 
fail to evoke comment, criticism, and even attack. Both these 
bodies operate in the interest of British culture, the one at 
home, the other abroad, under the terms of their charters, 
receiving financial assistance from the Government. To such 
bodies a large measure of independence is very properly 
granted; they act in accordance with general mandates, 
constitutionally given them, and are non-political. Since they 
are public bodies, acting in the public interest, it is natural and 
desirable that they should be subject to public criticism; and it 
would be little to their credit if they did not get it. 

One kind of criticism, the least helpful, may always be 
expected. They are sure to be the constant targets of abuse from 
those who have a vested interest in philistinism. But the latest 
attack on the Arts Council by the ten presidents of the artists 
societies is not at all in that category. These are responsible men 
whose sincere interest in art is beyond question. They are angry 
not because they disapprove of the Council's avowed aim, *'to 
develop a greater knowledge and understanding of the arts, 
and to improve the standard of execution," but because their 
view of what is excellent in contemporay art is not the same as 
that of the art panel. Here is a genuine difference of opinion. 
Holding the views they do, the presidents are abundantly 
justified in asserting them. 

And that brings me to a second point. If we ask what has 
usually been the major objection. to the creation of a public 
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body concerning itself with the arts, it has surely been that such 
a body would tend to fall into the ways of all bureaucracy, and 
become stereotyped, conventional, static, following the line of 
safety by supporting what is established and traditional. 
Artists of all kinds, among whom of course I include writers, 
have always looked with suspicion on proposals to create a 
State-supported authority to deal with the arts. They have 
feared that the numbing hand of officialdom would close over 
such a body, insisting on the severely orthodox, the known, the 
safe, frowning on adventure and spirited enterprise, tending to 
squeeze out the free life which is of the essence of all creative 
art. This 1s what 1t had been feared such an institution as the 
Arts Council, despite the degree of independence granted by 
its charter, would become. 

Yet what is the actual position ? It is now the object of fierce 
attack on precisely the opposite grounds. It is challenged and 
denounced by the presidents of well-established art societies on 
the ground that it is too little academic, that it is too adven- 
turous and experimental, that it is too little cabined and confined 
by established standards, that it shows the irresponsible wildness 
of youth in welcoming the new and the new-fangled. I am not 
for a moment asserting that it has really been so adventurous 
and experimental and wild, but I do say that that is the sort of 
charge now brought against it. It is being put in the dock on 
the ground that its art panel has not as much of the spirit of, 
shall we say, the Royal Academy, as it ought to have. The 
Council, a State-supported body, is required to defend itself 
against the charge that it has too few of the characteristics of 
officialdom. 

This aspect of the matter is to me far more interesting than 
the question whether, in their taste in art, that of the presidents 
or that of the art panel may be the better. On that point I 
would not venture to express an opinion. But I do say that the 
presidents, holding the views they do, were perfectly right in 
coming out into the open and expressing them publicly. 
Admirers of the Council were of course equally right in taking 
up the challenge and keeping this gaily bitter controversy 
going in the public Press. Far better that the matter should be 
thrashed out in this way than that it should be taken up in 
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Parliament and treated as one for which the Government 
should be made responsible. Democracy in this country does 
not work solely or mainly through political institutions. It is 
operating all the time through the free ventilation of ideas. 
Even to those who are criticized criticism is healthy so long as 
it does not bring timidity and excessive caution. The Arts 
Council need not reverse its policy, still less sack its art panel, 
because it has been attacked. Better to be adventurous and 
sometimes wrong than unadventurous and insipidly right. We 
may be sure that it is alive to the necessity of not being at the 
mercy of any clique, or itself becoming a clique. The fact that 
it has to work all the time in the limelight is a pretty sure safe- 
guard against that. 

The Council would have failed in its purpose if it had not 
awakened among members of the public great interest in its 
doings, and the sense that they must be vigilant and articulate 
in criticism. Responsible criticism is not likely to be unheeded. 
But let it not be forgotten that it is far better that the art panel 
should sometimes make mistakes than that it should be too 
afraid of making them. Even a mistake is sometimes beneficial 
in releasing a tonic current of criticism which blows like fresh 
air through our social and esthetic life. Through our interest, 
through our sharp criticism, and sometimes—it is not asking 
too much—through our enthusiasm, the Arts Council may be 
stimulated to carry on the great work it is doing not only with 
a strong sense of responsibility but also with as much as possible 
of the liveliness and exuberance which, eleven years ago, 
launched it on its dynamic career. 

Tue EDITOR 


FASHION IN LITERATURE 


By Bonamy DonnÉx 


T is entertaining, looking back over the last forty years, 
| = roughly constitute a generation, to note the changes 

in what most “reading people” consider it worth while to 
spend their time over. That authors fluctuate in general esteem 
may at first sight be distressing to those of us who believe that 
somewhere there is laid up an unaltering standard of literary 
merit, that some writers are definitely “good” and will always 
remain so. This is all the more galling since variations in fashion 
give a handle to those who rejoice in decrying criticism and point 
a derisive finger at the notorious errors of critics; or they provide 
a snug refuge for those who lack the courage to formulate and 
Insist upon standards. But we need not be disheartened, and it 
may be enlightening to look for a moment into this matter of 
changing literary values. 

Perhaps the most widespread and startling of the revisions of 
merit that have taken place in this century is the position that 
Donne, and the Metaphysicals generally, came to occupy from 
the early ’twenties to the present day. Donne was acclaimed in 
the early part of the seventeenth century; then he was almost 
neglected except for his satires, till about 1920, at which time 
it became almost scandalous, or at least a confession of literary 
incompetence, not to bow down in homage or leap in ecstasy 
at mention of his name. The process was no doubt a good deal 
helped by Sir Herbert Grierson’s admirable edition of 1911, 
which cast a new light around what Donne was trying to express; 
but that alone will not account for popularity. And now there 
are signs that the craze for the Metaphysicals is.dying down a 
little, and a taste for Pope beginning to make itself apparent, 
here too aided perhaps by the excellent Twickenham Edition 
which is nearing completion. “Why?” we ask. And “Can we 
suggest a reason?" 

The fact of the matter would seem to be that no two genera- 
tions need the same mental and emotional pabulum; each asks 
to be given something different by the authors to whom it 
appeals for enlightenment or satisfaction, for expression of what 
it feels. And this, after all, is natural, since no two generations 
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have the same experience of life. They do not regard it in the 
same way. How, for instance, should a man living in 1910, 
with behind him almost a century of peace and great material 
expansion, look on life and civilization and their problems in 
the same way as a man of 1950, with the experience of two 
disrupting wars behind him, with pessimism rather than 
optimism colouring his outlook, shaping his efforts? 

To note this may help us to see why the wave of relish for the 
Metaphysicals began after the first war. In Donne the young 
reader found something sceptical, scoffing, questing, gloriously 
paradoxical and intensely individual: also, here was something 
difficult, something he could get his teeth into, as a welcome 
contrast to the apparent ease and even softness of the Georgian 
Poets. As he grew older he turned perhaps to Donne's religious 
poems, and so to Herbert and Crashaw. For the individual too 
changes his being under the stress of experience, as we can see 
in the poets themselves. Where, for instance, in Four Quartets 1s 
to be found the poète contumace of Prufrock? Even more startling 
is the change which came over Yeats. These poets of their later 
phases are, you will say, embryonic in their earlier work. Yes; 
but who noticed this? And in the period I am speaking of the 
Metaphysicals met the needs of a generation anxious to probe, 
to revise, to be emotionally somewhat violently tossed about, 
and find beauty in a perilous balance. Donne spoke directly to 
them: his problems were so miraculously theirs. 

What is happening now—on the assumption that Donne is 
a little on the down grade, and Pope markedly rising? A genera- 
tion is growing up nourished on the Metaphysicals, who thus 
no longer provide a new revelation of the nature of humanity. 
But perhaps Pope does. The period which he voiced so perfectly 
was one seeking stability, though with a creative purpose behind 
it: his was an age strongly imbued with the social sense, and 
ours is in many ways like it. Nor is the change from Donne to 
Pope so abrupt as might appear, since, abandoning the old 
stigmatization of the latter as “prosaic,” he can be regarded as 
the last practitioner in **metaphysical wit," so saving respecta- 
bility. It would seem that he is beginning to answer the needs of 
the present generation, socially, morally, even religiously, and 
his music is being recovered. We can see why the Romantics 
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rebelled against him— Byron is the outstanding exception, and 
he too is now on the up-grade—and we need no longer accept 
their devaluation. Another point, of course, is, that running 
parallel with all this there is the question of diction, of the 
idiom of an age. This in due progression becomes worn out and 
meaningless; the once startlingly original image becomes a 
cliché; what was once the product of deep emotion, of consider- 
able thought freshly expressed, has become a commonplace 
phrased in such a way as to blanket what is not obvious. 

All this is a gross simplification: but perhaps a few of the 
intricacies of the subject as regards the older poets will be 
implied when we consider some of the fluctuations which have 
taken place with contemporary authors. Here a new element 
seems to intrude. There is, we know, in most healthy human 
beings a desire for something new, or at least different. A palate 
becomes jaded with fare that is always the same. Moreover, 
every lively child reacts to some extent against its parents. Why 
read what they have read? Stuffy old material : all very well for 
them—and we know it all anyhow. We want to read somebody 
who speaks of our own affairs, who discusses our own situation— 
and in our own language." Take, for example, H. G. Wells. 
With what almost feverish excitement we used to devour every- 
thing he wrote from about 19oo to 1920. Here was a man 
discussing what we wanted to hear talked about, liberating us, 
showing us the high road to Utopia. He spoke in our own 
tongue. Much now 1s mere dust and ashes; it seems immature 
and even childish. What do we care now for The Research 
Magnificent? But D. H. Lawrence, whose position seems to be 
strengthening, thanks it may be to the strong advocacy of Dr. 
F. R. Leavis, goes, we think, so much deeper. “The perfectibility 
of man! Heavens what a dreary subject! If we read Wells at all 
now it is for such things as Azpps, or the Swiftian Zsland of Dr. 
Moreau. 

It is the change within each generation that can more pro- 
perly be spoken of as a change in “fashion” ; the secular varia- 
tions are more profound. For every generation has its “blind 
spot," situated roughly round about a date some twenty-five 
years past, which the general literary eye cannot clearly see. 
And when it does come again to focus it adequately, different 
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aspects of it emerge, those which are likely to be permanent. 

Take for example our Georgian poets, mentioned just now: 

Harold Monro, Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon Bottomley, and 
so on, who brought about a minor poetical revival from about 
1905 to 1915. "Nobody" read them from, say, 1925 to 1950, 
and if they were mentioned they were disparagingly despatched. 
Now, however, there are small signs that they are coming back. 
If there are good reasons why thinly disguised didactic writers 
such as Wells, Galsworthy and even Shaw should drop back— 
after all, we now know what they had to tell us, they have done 
their job—with poets, who if they are didactic are differently so, 
the case 1s not the same. The Georgian poets, as with all the 
groups within the area of the blind spot, living as they did in 
the same age, open to the same influences, exhibited qualities 
which seemed to the next literary generation to be affectations, 
or at best uncomfortable idiosyncrasies. The symbolism 
common to them all seemed to have been borrowed. Time, 
however, gives these things a juster place as the idiom of an 
age, an idiom which can either be accepted as interesting 
colouring, or be ignored, in either case allowing whatever each 
poet-had to say to come through as an individual contribution 
to our delight or our understanding. The blind spot has moved: 
we see the old one with a freshened eye. 

Kipling offers a variation of this process. With him it was not 
so much his conformity with the idiom of an age which made 
him at one time little read, and despised without being read, 
but a prejudice against political ideas which, since they did not 
march with the Wellsian optimistic liberalism of his day, were 
looked upon as reactionary. And for another reason, to be 
touched on later, these political ideas were given undue 
prominence as the core of his work, and were not related to a 
deeper philosophy behind them. To-day the political scene has 
changed; and if some of Kipling's ideas no longer seem applic- 
able, others have come to have a greater validity than used to 
be supposed. At all events, they have taken their proper place 
as background rather than as prime material. As time goes on, 
authors who are “good” shed what is only of their day; what 
is of permanent value in them emerges at the appropriate 
moment, perhaps, as with Donne, some centuries later. 
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The other reason for the passing by of Kipling as a writer was 
that his cast of mind did not chime in with the subject-matter 
most agreeable to the intelligentsia of the first part of this 
century, who were engrossed in the study of subtle personal 
relations, of exquisite individual feeling, the most notable writers 
in that vein being here mainly E. M. Forster and Virginia 
Woolf, a phase superbly exemplified in France by Proust. 
Kiphng was antagonistic to the making of such feelings of first 
and final importance; individualist though he was, he did not 
think that the human being existed for the sake of his feelings. 
And since most readers are beginning to agree with him, he is 
now being a good deal more read, both as a story-writer and as 
a poet. Thanks to his craftsmanship, what he had to say of 
lasting value is beginning to pierce through the veil of the 
immediacies of his own time, his treatment of which repelled 
many readers; it is beginning to be appreciated at a truer 
value. 

And again, as one might expect from his subject-matter, in 
his style he was not in tune with the fiction-writers of his age, 
for these were at the moment exploring the possibilities of what 
in psycho-literary jargon is known as the “stream of con- 
sciousness,” or “free association." This was supremely carried 
out by James Joyce, too easily so by Dorothy Richardson (who 
reads Dorothy Richardson now? will she have a “come-back” ?), 
and to some extent by Virginia Woolf, who subjected the 
method to a severe discipline. And such a matter as a taste 
for that sort of writing may really be fashion in the true sense; 
it may have nothing to do with values, but merely with their 
fresh expression, the values being thus clothed to catch the 
mental eye, as frills and furbelows do the bodily one. 

There is no need to lament over fallen reputations. It is right 
that Eliot should have elbowed out the Georgians, that he 
should be ceding a little to Auden and his fellows, and that 
their realm in turn shouldibe growing a trifle frayed at the 
frontiers. “Man’s disdain is but new beauty’s birth." What is 
"good" revives, and the standards are secure. 
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WOMEN IN WOMEN'S INSTITUTES 
By RoBERT WOODALL 


N that pleasant corner of North Wales, Anglesey, there is a 

village which to non-Welsh ears bears the excruciatingly 

funny name of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwll- 
llandysiliogogogoch. To thousands of British countrywomen, 
however, Llanfair P.G. (as it is generally called) is something 
more than a music-hall joke. For it was here, in 1915, that Mrs. 
Alfred Watt founded the first Women’s Institute in Britain, 
and thus started a movement that has since spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Mrs. Watt came from Canada, where Women’s Institutes 
had already been firmly established for eighteen years, and she 
knew from experience how successful they had been in bringing 
interest and pleasure to a class that badly needed them—the 
hard-working women of the countryside. And even though one 
of her early associates is said to have made the scarcely en- 
couraging comment that “if you can succeed in bringing 
women together in Llanfair you can succeed anywhere," Mrs. 
Watt persisted in her aim. 

The extent of her success can be seen from the fact that 
although the year 1915 saw the establishment of only two more 
Institutes, the movement soon began to grow at such a rate 
that by April, 1951, there were no fewer than 7,561 Women's 
Institutes.in Britain with a total membership of just under 
500,000. 

Clearly, a movement that has grown so rapidly must be a 
potent influence in the lives of our countrywomen. Yet to say, 
as the handbook of the movement does say, that its main 
purpose is “to improve and develop conditions of rural life", 
is an understatement. The Women's Institutes may justly 
claim not only to have done much to change the face of rural 
Britain, but also to have directed the minds of countrywomen 
into channels formerly closed to them. 

But what, exactly, i a Women's Institute? Is it just another 
of those rural organizations in which the wives of the local 
gentry, clergy or well-to-do farmers monopolize all the offices? 
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Or is it, as its apologists so ardently maintain, a genuinely 
democratic association of women, one in which the wife of the 
labourer has as much chance of expressing her views (or her 
ego) as her more sophisticated neighbours? 

lo find the answer to these questions is a simple matter. 
Membership is open to all women and girls over sixteen in a 
village, and from the moment she pays her modest annual 
subscription of three and sixpence the new member realizes 
that she has not only the right to take part in all Institute 
activities but also the duty to see that 1ts affairs are conducted 
in the most efficient manner. 

Meetings usually take place once a month and are held in 
any suitable place, such as the village hall, parish room or even 
the roomy farm kitchen of one of the members. But wherever 
the meeting is held the procedure is the same. It opens with 
the singing of Blake's Jerusalem, which has been adopted as the 
official anthem of the Women's Institutes. 

Then comes “business”, which is conducted by the officers, 
all of whom, from the president downwards, are elected 
annually by secret ballot. It consists mainly of minutes, notices 
and resolutions moved by members. The resolutions deal with 
all manner of subjects—from the price of refreshments to be 
served at the social half-hour to suggestions that the local ’bus 
company be asked to delay the hour of departure of the morning 
"bus to the nearby town so that busy housewives will have more 
time to finish their chores. 

Then comes the educational part of the meeting, which 
consists of a lecture, demonstration or film on some subject of 
interest to members. The lecture may be concerned with such 
matters as glove-making or cookery, which have an immediately 
utilitarian value, but it says much for the intellectual curiosity 
generated in Women’s Institutes that talks on history, astronomy 
or English poetry prove equally popular. Sometimes the 
lecture arouses so much interest that courses on the subject are 
arranged, and although the Cynic may argue that half-a-dozen 
short talks will implant no very profound knowledge of, say, 
medieval history in the minds of an audience, the time will 
not have been wasted if only one member feels the urge to 
pursue the subject on her own. 
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Meetings end with the social half-hour, when tea is served 
and games are played. Sophisticated people may smile indul- 
gently at the spectacle of grown women becoming almost 
hysterical over a game of musical chairs. If, however, you have 
been up since dawn, or before, have cooked breakfast and 
dinner for a family, cleaned the house, fed the hens, fetched 
water from the pump and done some of the other innumerable 
things that fall to the lot of the country housewife, you would 
probably find that musical chairs is as good a way as any of 
blowing off steam. 3 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the Women's 
Institutes exist solely to provide their members with an excuse 
for meeting each other on one afternoon a month. As Her 
Majesty the Queen remarked at the 1943 National Federation 
of Women's Institutes’ Annual General Meeting in London: 
“Women’s Institutes have given a grand demonstration of how 
women can work together for the good of all." 

It has happened, for example, that a resolution moved by a 
member of an obscure village Institute has been adjudged of 
sufficient importance to be passed on to County Headquarters 
and, after being discussed at Institutes all over the country, 
forwarded to National Headquarters and placed on the agenda 
of the Annual General Meeting. 

For example, it was largely due to the agitation of Women's 
Institutes that just over twenty years ago the then Postmaster- 
General introduced a scheme to provide telephone kiosks in 
nearly every village in the country. The Women’s Institutes 
were also closely concerned with the campaign to provide cheap 
milk for mothers and babies, and over a period of years deputa- | 
tion after deputation resolutely stalked harassed: M.P.’s in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons. 

Along with its work for the common good the Women’s 
Institute movement seeks particularly to improve the standard 
of domestic skills. It trains demonstrators in the household arts 
of cookery, food preservation, gardening and the care of small 
livestock and sends them out to the villages to teach in these 
subjects. The extent of their success can be gauged from the 
fact that in 1948 Women's Institute members grew 4,000,000 
lbs. of potatoes, planted 31,000 new fruit bushes, launched 
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1,102 pigkeepers and 204 goatkeepers and started 384 new 
colonies of bees. | 

Also closely connected with this country's comparatively 
recent preoccupation with home-grown food are the Women's 
Institute market stalls, of which there are 152 in existence at 
the present time with a turnover of £70,000 a year. The stalls 
exist to dispose of surplus produce grown by members. 

Yet in spite of the excellent work done by the Institutes in 
the sphere of food production and in the improvement of handi- 
crafts, it may be that their most striking success has been of a 
cultural nature. At all events, there is little doubt that the great 
interest in music and drama displayed nowadays in rural areas 
is the result of their pioneer work. Thirty years ago, when there 
was no wireless, the drama, in the countrywoman's eyes, was 
something slightly exotic which.existed in London and other 
cities, but which had no particular interest for her. To-day, 
however, nearly every Institute in the country has its drama 
section, and while many produce plays purely for their own 
amusement, others throw their shows open to the public. 

As for music, perhaps no more impressive proof of the place 
it now occupies in the life of the countrywoman can be adduced 
than by briefly mentioning last year's Singing Festival organized 
by the National Federation. The enthusiasm aroused was such 
that entries were received from over 1,200 choirs. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams composed a cantata for female voices—Folksongs of 
the Four Seasons—and when the first public performance took 
place at the Albert Hall the composer himself conducted the 
massed choirs of 2,000 voices. 

The. Women's Institutes have taught countrywomen to be 
articulate, both individually and in the mass. The resolutions 
proposed at the Annual General Meeting at the Albert Hall 
are keenly discussed and, if carried, become part of the pro- 
gramme of work for the following year. Before any resolutions 
appear on the agenda of the Annual General Meeting they 
have already been debated in village Institutes up and down 
the country. Many a countrywoman, having had her knowledge 
of affairs increased by membership of the Institute, has been 
encouraged to take an active part in public life as member of a 
Parish, Rural District or County Council. 


BRITONS IN PERSIA 


By KENNETH YOUNG 


P | ‘HERE seems at first sight little in common between that 
half-forgotten religion of antiquity, Zoroastrianism, and 
the vast modern enterprise, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 

Company. Yet the two share the distinction of being the only 

exploiters of the mineral riches deep beneath the soil of Persia. 

The Zoroastrians, who still exist among the Parsees of India, 

used to build their fire-temples in Persia over vents from which 

escaped a gas; this provided, by apparently miraculous means, 
an inexhaustible supply of fuel for the “eternal fire." 

This “eternal fire," one of the natural by-products of oil as 
it gushes from the ground, was later used as an illuminant and 
sometimes as a cure for mange in camels. But it was not until 
centuries later, in fact until exactly fifty years ago, that a far- 
sighted Englishman, the late W. K. D’Arcy, chanced to 
read a memorandum by a French geologist, de Morgan. His 
interest aroused, he successfully negotiated a concession from 
the Persian government and set about “searching for, obtaining, 
exploiting, developing, rendering suitable for trade, carrying 
away and selling natural gas, asphalt and ozokerite throughout 
the whole extent of the Persian Empire” (with the exception of 
the five northern provinces). 

To-day the refinery at Abadan, where the crude oil is pro- 
cessed into the various types of fuel, has become the largest in 
the world; but it 1s, so to speak, the end-product, the crown, 
of an immense amount of human toil, mental and physical, 
and enormous expenditure of money. The experiences of 
. D'Arcy and his collaborators in the first twelve years of the 
concession were disappointing, unproductive and unprofitable. 
Not until funds were almost exhausted and immense difficulties 
surmounted was oil struck in large quantities at Masjid-i- 
Sulaiman. Refined petroleum products from Persia did not 
reach the world’s markets until twelve years after the date of 
the concession—twelve years of almost super-human toil in 
unbelievably primitive surroundings. 

I believe that these twelve years of toil left an indelible mark 
on the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. For the directors and chief 
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employees of the company have always been set apart from 
those of other companies in that they have from the beginning 
regarded themselves as something more than executives pro- 
ducing a commodity without which the great wheels of the 
modern world could not turn. No other company has under- 
taken such enormous or far-reaching schemes of welfare work 
and social improvement as has Anglo-Iranian. 

lhe company, of course, was not a benevolent society; 
the blessings it brought to Persia bore a strict relation to its 
success in producing and selling oil; and its welfare work 
fitted the situation in the concessionary areas as the glove fits 
the hand. Nothing was imposed from above; no return was 
demanded. For example, Persia is a Moslem country; a 
mosque was needed at Masjid-i-Sulaiman, but no money was 
available. So the company contributed largely towards the 
building of the mosque and has recently been giving similar 
help in the building of another at Abadan. 

But to understand exactly. what this welfare work has been 
one needs to consider in broad outline the operations of extract- 
ing and refining oil in Persia, for the work began in an attempt 
to lighten the toil of the 70,000 Persian employees and their 
families concerned with those operations. 

Oil in Persia gushes forth under its own impetus and requires 
no pumping to bring it to the surface. But the gushes are 
unfortunately in the most inhospitable and distant parts of the 
country. Installations and living accommodation are often in 
. almost desert terrain. Staffs have to be maintained there and 
also at points down the pipelines which convey the crude oil, 
either to the refinery at Abadan, or to the oil port, Bandar 
Mashur, further down the Gulf from where it is shipped in its 
crude state for refining abroad. Most of the staff, however, are 
at Abadan. In the refinery there the crude oil is passed through 
complicated and delicate machinery until it emerges in five 
main forms: fuel oil, by far the biggest product, used for power- 
ing ships, large central heating installations and so on; diesel 
oils, for ships and railway engines; kerosene, for lighting and 
running small engines, including the-jet; and petrol and 
aviation spirit, both of which are removed from the crude oil 
as gases, liquefied and then stabilized. 
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About sixteen million gallons of crude oil are normally 
refined every day at Abadan. The basic motive power for the 
refinery comes from electricity; this is produced in the largest 
generating station in the Middle East (65,000 kw. daily), 
with another of 60,000 k.w. capacity nearing completion. 
For various and manifold purposes, more water is daily pumped 
through the refinery than passes through the mains operated 
by the London Water Board for its 8$ million population. 
The last process in the refinery is the pumping of the various 
products aboard the appropriate tankers which lie off the town 
in the Shatt-el-Arab. 

The refinery itself covers about three square miles. The 
visitor's first sight of it is as breath-taking as the vista of New 
York's skyscrapers. It is an extraordinary place of towering and 
strangely-shaped buildings, some like enormous silver footballs, 
others reminiscent of gasholders, others again like Brobdingna- 
gian versioris of the inside of a motor-car, vast cylinders in the 
air with huge pipes turning and twisting from them. And sur- 
mounting all, the aluminium-coloured station chimneys, rows 
and rows in the strict order of soldiers on parade. One of the 
many safety precautions will fascinate those who are intrigued 
by railway engines. The refinery is so extensive that it has its own 
railway with toy-like locomotives with neither firebox nor 
tender—yet working on steam. The steam is, so to speak, 
bottled from the refinery supply and inserted into the locomotive 
rather in the way a battery is put into a torch. Each charge 
lasts about two hours. This method avoids the danger of fire. 
in the gas areas which would be possible in the conven- 
tionally-fired steam locomotive. Diesel engines are also in use. 

But at least as great a problem as the industrial and techno- 
logical one was, from the start, that of housing and feeding the 
large numbers of men, women and children who formed the 
employees. Forty years ago, Abadan was a salty, desolate 
island; there were a few huts of baked mud, no streets, no watér 
supply, indeed no town at all. In that short time, the company 
has built 21,000 permanent houses and further building was 
planned; it has transformed the barren island into a modern 
municipality with roads, shops, electric lighting, a drainage 
system, canteens, schools, cinemas, swimming pools and clubs. 
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The same development on a smaller scale has taken place in 
the oilfields themselves. | 

Anglo-Iranian has financed the setting up of brickworks, 
: thë largest of which, at Janghieh near Ahwaz, has a capacity of 
four million bricks a month. Two dairy farms have been 
financed; and local farmers have continually been helped by 
‘loans of machinery and gifts of seed and other agricultural 
materials not easily obtainable in Persia. To get the food and 
other materials, both locally produced and imported, to the 
workers, the company opened-shops where the goods were sub- 
sidized so as to bring them within the range of every worker's 
pocket. Following the visit of a British Co-operative Society 
expert, two flourishing Co-operatives were started with over 
5,000 members. 

When the company first began work, Persia was periodically 
 ravaged by cholera, plague, smallpox and malaria. By 1950 
the report of the observers sent out by the International Labour 
Office in Geneva to study Labour conditions in the Persian oil 
industry stated: 


No one who visits the company's areas can fail to recognize the 
effort which the company has made in organizing its health and 
medical services. . . . Although they were designed primarily for the 
company's own employees, they are in fact used extensively by the 
workers’ families and even by people who have no connections with the 
company. 

The company always aimed at developing a ^ medical 
service for the Persians which they could operate entirely 
on their own. There were about 100 specialists and 
medical officers; 9o fully trained nurses (and a school of 
nursing); and 853 hospital beds in the company's areas. Of 
the medical staff 57 per cent. were Persians. Two fully equipped. 
hospitals—the only ones in the town—were maintained in 
Abadan. There are modern hospitals at Masjid-i-Sulaiman and 
Agha Jari. The company has given help to other municipalities 
in opening clinics; a £100,000 endowment was made for a 
wing of a hospital outside Teheran, the capital; the company's 
wedding gift of £25,000 to the Shah is, at his wish, to be 
devoted to building a dispensary in the slum quarter of Teheran. 

The results of the company’s enterprise have had a beneficial 
effect on the general health of the whole country. There have 
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been no serious outbreaks of plague or cholera in the last 
twenty-five years; the number of malaria cases has fallen; 
mass vaccinations by the company, co-operating with the 
Persian Ministry of Health, have greatly reduced the endemic 
smallpox. | 

But perhaps the most important work of the company has 
been in education—important, that is, to the future of the 
Persian State and people. The International Labour Office 
report had this to say: 

The future industrial and social development of Persia will be 
influenced in a high degree by the progress which is made in the sphere 
of education, and the efforts put forward in the company's areas to 
provide increased educational facilities will produce their reward not 
only for the company but for the country generally. 

The company has equipped and built more than thirty 
schools, attended by 20,000 pupils, and it maintained houses 
for many of the teachers. A full range of primary and secondary 
education was available in Abadan, and this was not restricted 
to children of employees. In addition, there were adult and 
apprentice training schemes, higher technical and commercial 
training at the Company-owned Abadan Technical Institute, 
and every year the company maintained entirely at its own 
expense about eighty Persians in colleges and universities in 
Great Britain. 

The company's prime aim in all this has been to enable more 
and more Persians to take over the key positions in the oil 
industry in Persia. As the Geneva report said: “There is no 
reluctànce on the part of the company to promote Persians 
for those (higher and supervisory) categories." But the broader 
aim of enrichment of the whole of Persian life is not overlooked. 
At this moment, the equipment of the University Technical 
faculty. at Teheran is nearing completion at a cost of about 
4,200,000 to the Anglo-Iranian company. 





The refinery at Abadan ; and (below) two of the giant distillation units 
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(0) The apprentices’ swimming pool 
lii) The X-ray department of the Company's hospital at Abadan 





BRITAIN'S COUNTRY HOUSES 


By A. E. RICHARDSON 
Professor of Architecture, Royal Academy Schools 


T was that great authority on jurisprudence, Edward Coke, 
p: ruled a man's house to be his castle; from this source 
the well known saying has long been associated with the 
homes of Englishmen. To tell the full story of the development 
of the country house would need many volumes and much 


- research. 


It will, therefore, be reassuring to most people to learn that 
no deep knowledge of architecture is necessary for the purpose 
of sightseeing. There is far more mental enjoyment when 
technical descriptions are avoided and when evidences can be 
studied on the spot. Visitors to Britain, fond of beautiful 
buildings even .in these days, can make many. new dis- 
coveries. The range can be extended to include the actual 
scenes described by famous writers. There is no greater delight 
than indulging this propensity; in fact, with some it becomes 
a passion. England, unlike other European countries, is still 
a veritable treasury of domestic architecture. In the different 
regions of the country can be seen masterpieces of building, 
splendid apartments, magnificent gardens. The accumulated 
treasures of a thousand years tell the story of times past. 
Thus, the chronicle in stone, brick or timber is reliable and 
authentic, forming a record for all to understand. Neither is 
such a pursuit one of halting in the arena of antiquity, for 
it offers inspiration and comfort in a jaded and realistic 
world. 

The main development of the English house covers. four 
periods: Medieval, Tudor, Stuart and Georgian. There are 
strongholds such as Norham Castle in Northumberland, or the 
perfect example at Carrickfergus in Ulster. There is Castle 
Rising, Norfolk, and Castle Hedingham in Essex. Warkworth’ 
in Northumberland and Hurstmonceaux in Sussex are typical 
of the Middle Ages. The fortified manor houses of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries also form part.of the sequential 
development. Deene Hall in Northamptonshire, built in the 
reign of Edward VI; Cothele House, Cornwall, built in the 
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reign of Henry VII, have all the features of the transition from 
the castle to the manor house. 

South Wingfield, in Derbyshire, which dates from 1435, is 
of peculiar interest because the plan may have suggested the 
plans of early colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. A more 
noteworthy great house of the period is Tattershall Castle in 
Lincolnshire, built by the same Lord Treasurer, Ralph Crom- 
well, who built Wingfield. Tattershall is an example of brick 
construction, perhaps the finest in the country. Here the great 
apartments are arranged in four lofty stories rising to 120 feet 
with a flat roof and arcaded ramparts over. In the fifteenth 
century, lesser manor houses such as Brympton D'Evercy, 
Somerset, and Fawsley, Northamptonshire, prepared the way 
for the Tudor style: One of the finest of the fortified manor 
houses is Penshurst in Kent. 

England was indeed happy in her craftsmen who lived at the 
time of Chaucer and Langland. The details of roofs, fireplaces, 
doors and windows in the manor houses already mentioned, are 
equal to the details of the important churches of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. This was the period for ceilings with 
moulded and carved beams as at Crowhurst Place, Surrey, 
and Lavenham in Suffolk. At the Angel Inn, Grantham, and 
at the Lion Buckden, Huntingdonshire, similar features can be 
seen. The Bishop of Lincoln’s Palace at Buckden, dating from 
the late fifteenth century, equals Tattershall for superb brick- 
work. This building may have inspired Cardinal Wolsey’s 
palace at Hampton Court. | 

In the early sixteenth century classical influences came from 
Italy which gradually changed English ideas. The dissolution 
of the monasteries, the Reformation, and the expansion of 
learning were all motivating forces. One of the best examples 
of Tudor doméstic craftsmanship and architecture is Horham 
Hall, Essex; the Gatehouse of Kirtling Hall, Cambridgeshire, 
can be taken as a typical form of design. The exact prototype 
marking the change from Medieval to Elizabethan is to be 
found at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, built in the year 1532. 

Towards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a real advance 
was made in planning and design. Houses retained the 
picturesque English character but became more spacious. 
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During the period 1560-1600 many fine manor houses were 
built in all parts of England, stone being the material most 
favoured for construction, These can be seen at their best in the 
Cotswolds and the west of England with their delightfully pro- 
portioned windows and doors; the roofs tinted by centuries of 
lichen and moss. This was the England known to Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson. From Elizabethan to Jacobean times the 
change in the design of houses is almost imperceptible; the 
plans were made more interesting by the addition.of bay 
windows as at Longleat in Wiltshire, and Kirby Hall. 

The most important house of the time, however, was Hatfield 
in Hertfordshire, which was begun in 1611 and completed some 
ten years later. Here can be seen magnificent brickwork with 
stone dressings, as well as many bay windows and one of the 
finest clock turrets of the early Renaissance. Another fine house 
of this date, Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, shows similar 
features. Bradninch Manor in Devonshire is renowned for the 
quality of its carved decorations and is also famous for the fact 
that King Charles I stayed the night there on his way to the 
Siege of Exeter. The Elizabethan and Jacobean builders 
certainly made houses suitable for gentlemen and yeoman 
farmers. They created a heritage which is the delight of people 
of to-day. But such glories were shortly to be changed, for, when 
Inigo Jones returned from his second visit to Italy, early in the 
seventeenth century, he brought back Palladian ideas; these 
he proceeded to graft on to the sturdy English tradition. The 
Queen’s House at Greenwich can be taken as one of the finest. 
of Inigo Jones’ domestic designs. Coleshill House in Berkshire, 
by Roger Pratt, was inspired by the work of Inigo Jones. 
Thorpe Hall, Peterborough on the other hand was designed 
by John Webb, Inigo Jones’ kinsman. 

During the Protectorate building practically ceased. This 
was due to restrictions imposed by the Cromwellian govern- 
ment. With the Restoration there came a new spirit and a 
return to the Palladian manner initiated by Inigo Jones. For 
instance Belton House, Grantham, attributed to Sir Christopher 
Wren, is one of the finest of its type. This building four-. 
square, solidly built, contains lofty apartments enriched with 
panelling. This is a house which fully justifies Thomas Carlyle’s 
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appreciation of ‘gentlemanly character’. Broghton House, 
Northamptonshire, built in 1700,can be taken as next in sequence. - 

Then follows the period of country houses of giant size 
such as Blenheim Palace, a national tribute to the military 
genius of the Duke of Marlborough. Castle Howard, and Seaton 
Delaval in Northumberland, works by Sir John Vanbrugh, aim 
at the spectacular. Such are to be regarded as essays in monu- 
mental architecture rather than domestic. Interest, therefore, 
, centres on the lesser manor houses of the reign of Queen Anne 
and George I, particularly on the stone-built houses in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford. There are also those charming 
houses in the close at Salisbury as well as others which are to 
be seen in the sheltered valleys of Kent and Sussex. These 
splendid, steep-roofed, heavily-corniced homes of the reign of 
Queen Anne and George I have an inviting quality which. is 
most attractive. In the reign of George IT houses became more 
formal in design, but in character they were pleasant and 
homely. i | 

The architect James Paine built Wardour Castle in Wiltshire, 
Isaac Ware built Wrotham Park in Hertfordshire near Hadley 
Wood; this 1s the last great country house still standing within 
eleven miles of London. 

Another famous architect, Sir Robert Taylor, designed 
many large country houses including Gorhambury, near St. 
Albans, and Heveningham, buildings typical of the early years 
of George III's reign. It was, however, left to Robert Adam to 
interpret prevalent ideas of refinement. ‘Towards the close of the 
century Robert Adam designed Ken Wood, Hampstead, for 
Lord Mansfeld. Another house of lesser size but equal in 
. dignity and charm is Shardaloes, near Amersham. On every 
showing it is the smaller house of the period, standing. in 
country towns and villages, which tells us of the intimate life 
of the days when Horace Walpole drove from place to place 
noting things with his quizzing eye. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century Henry Holland 
was the fashionable architect. His work at Woburn Abbey and 
Southill, in Bedfordshire, is world renowned. At Althorpe, in 
Northamptonshire, he completely remodelled the earlier seven- 
teenth century house for the Lord Spencer of the day. Holland 
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Hatfield House, Hertfordshire; the banqueting hall 
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also designed a charming house in Bedfordshire called Oakley. ` 
lhis.late period, 1790-1810, which has been so minutely 
described in the novels of Jane Austen, represents the zenith 
of English taste. Its impress can be seen in ornamental porches, 
in rows of terrace houses and even in shop fronts and utility 
buildings of the period. It was an age of activity and refinement, 
when the world was viewed from the windows of post- 
chaises, from the tops of stage coaches, and from horseback. 
There was then little that was repulsive to the eye. Small 
wonder that Girtin, Turner, Constable and other. English 
artists, found so much to record. POTRATE the tapestry of 
this England still exists. 


MUSIC—THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


By DyNnELEY Hussev 
, {HE visitor to the Edinburgh Festival has in past years 


often found himself, like a small boy in a bun-shop, 

bewildered by a hundred delectable alternatives and 
combinations, from which it was difficult to choose without 
risk of surfeit and musical indigestion. The programmes of the 
Fifth Festival at least had several distinct points of focus amid 
the rich array of symphonies, chámber-concerts and recitals by 
famous musicians. Schubert provided one such point, his music 
running like a thread through the orchestral and chamber 
concerts, while his Lzeder contributed to a series devoted to the 
Art of Song. Among his less familiar works were the Ständchen 
for contralto and women's voices included in one of the pro- 
grammes of the Wiener Kammerchor and two Offertories sung 
with exquisite art by Suzanne Danco. 

The claims of contemporary composers were this year more 
amply met, Stravinsky being especially well represented in the 
morning concerts of the Boyd Neel Orchestra, and by his Mass 
in the programme of a visiting Dutch choir. The opening 
concert by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult, was devoted to modern English music and 
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' included the first performance of a new Symphony in D major 
by William Wordsworth, which had gained the prize in a 
world-wide competition sponsored by the Festival authorities. 
This noble and spacious composition showed that the composer 
has inherited sorne of his great namesake's sureness of vision 
which can endow simple and even commonplace utterances 
with the profundity and magic of poetic truth. ! 

Other British orchestras, including the Hallé (which closed 
the Festival with a midnight performance by candle-light of 
Haydn's "Farewell" Symphony) and the Scottish National 
Orchestra, contributed to the programmes, but the chief 
attraction at the Usher Hall was the visit of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, which had not been heard 
in Britain since Toscanini toured Europe with it in 1930. The 
orchestra has a great tradition and a great reputation which it 
did not fail to uphold in Edinburgh under Bruno Walter and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. The disciplined unanimity and the high 
executive standard of every player produced a wonderfully 
solid and resonant string tone firmly supported on a rich bass. 
But this high efficiency in every department of the orchestra is 
attained at the price of elegance and warmth. There was some- 
thing a little inhuman in some of their almost. impeccable 
performances of the classics; and, when occasionally something 
- did go wrong, the blemish showed up with startling effect upon 
the highly varnished surface. 

Mr. Mitropoulos conducts without a baton, but with vivid 
and seemingly incalculable gestures, which may have accounted 
for certain imprecisions in the playing. He seemed to have little 
sympathy with the classics, and his performances of Beethoven 
were characterized by a good deal of wilful overemphasis 
which sometimes amounted to brutality. He was happier in the 
modern works and gave a brilliant account of Prokofiev’s 
glittering, but essentially shallow, Fifth Symphony, and 
produced in Vaughan Williams’s Fourth an effect which was 
accurately described as “‘terrific.”’ 

Dr. Walter confined himself mainly to the Viennese esses 
and Romantics, including Bruckner and Mahler whose Fourth 
Symphony in G was given a ravishingly beautiful: performance 
with Irmgard Seefried singing the description of a child’s 
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notion of heaven with exactly the right lack of sophistication. 
In the older music, notably Mozart’s E flat Symphony and 
Schubert’s "great" C major, Dr. Walter gave some laboured 
performances that were surprising to those who have heard 
the works played under his direction in the past. On the other 
hand, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony had a magnificent per- 
formance, which will be remembered by all who heard it. 
The operas given at the King’s Theatre were Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino and Mozart’s Don Giovanni, both having 
Spanish settings which coincided happily, whether by design 
or accident, with an exhibition of Spanish paintings at the 
National Gallery of Scotland. Verdi’s opera, given in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his death, had not been seen in 
Britain for many years, and then only in sadly mutilated 
versions. The Glyndebourne Company gave us the whole 
opera, apart from some insignificant cuts, and revealed what a 
grand work it is. Though the compression of the four acts into 
three dislocated Verdi’s musical design, Carl Ebert’s production 
was extremely effective, and the settings by Leslie Hurry were 
completely successful in creating the sombre, fanatical atmo- 
sphere, so characteristic of Spanish art through the ages, in 
which the drama moves against its picaresque background of 
soldiers, peasants and monks, whose genre-scenes serve to 
relieve the tragedy with a Goyesque liveliness. These scenes 
have been criticized in some quarters as irrelevant to the matter 
in hand, but that is a criticism which may equally be levelled, 
for instance, against Autolycus and the shepherds "in The 
Winter’s Tale. Verdi here uses a looser dramatic construction 
than usual, learnt, perhaps, from his beloved Shakespeare. 
The singing is the main thing in a Verdian opera, and here 
Glyndebourne did not fail. Walburga Wegner, a German 
soprano, and David Poleri, an American tenor, both young 
singers with splendid voices, gave remarkably intelligent 
performances as Leonora and ‘Alvaro, especially when the 
soprano had settled down in the part and became accustomed 
to the Italian text. Marko Rothmuller’s fine baritone completed 
the main trio, and blended well with the tenor in the duets 
which are among the special glories of this opera. Another . 
American newcomer, Mildred Miller, sang Preziosilla’s music 
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with charm and verve, but really looked too young and pretty 
and much too clean for a gypsy camp-follower. The humours of 
Fra Melitone were well presented, with perhaps too English 
an accent, by Owen Brannigan, and there was a clever thumb- 
nail sketch of the pedlar, Trabuco, by Robert Thomas. 

Don Giovanni was revived with new scenery by John Piper, 
who was inclined to clutter up the stage with too many large 
pieces of scenery, but contrived some effective vistas in the out- 
door scenes. The vocal performance, though respectable, was 
on the whole below Glyndebourne's best, though Leopold 
Simoneau's Ottavio surpassed in beauty of phrasing any we 
have heard in many years. In both operas the playing of the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Fritz Büsch was of a 
high order and the wood-wind solos proved that our players 
need not fear comparison with the American visitors. 


New Recordings 


Among the most attractive works brought forward by the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra at their Edinburgh concerts was Vivaldi's 
“The Seasons," a set of four concerti grossi for solo violin and 
strings. This is programme-music designed to entertain the 
listener with descriptions of bird-song at morning, peasant 
junketings at vintage-time, and sliding on the ice. It is an 
enchanting work and a complete recording on a long-playing 
disc by the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under Karl 
Miinchinger is very welcome, though the performance has not 
the delitacy which Boyd Neel obtained from his players. 

Another Decca recording on ordinary discs contains Franck’s 
Pianoforte Quintet played by the Quintetto Chigiano. Here, 
and also in Ravel’s Trio, recorded for H.M.V. by Rubinstein, 
Heifetz and Piatigorsky, the balance between pianoforte and 
strings is well maintained. Ravel’s work is beautifully played 
by these distinguished musicians, and this is an outstanding 
recording. The Paganini String Quartet have added to the 
sadly diminished tale of Beethoven Quartets available on the 
gramophone, Opus 18, No. 5 (H.M.V.), and Louis Kentner 
has followed up his recording of Liszt's Sonata with one of 
. Balakirev’s in B flat minor, which he plays brilliantly and with 
understanding (Columbia). 
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The Glyndebourne € ompany : Don Giovanni: Dogoruv MACNFIL as Donna 


Elvira and (below) with HILDE ZADEK as Donna Anna, and Mario PETRI 
Don Gievanni 





FILMS AND TELEVISION 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 


T this off-season of late summer, when new films of 
quality are few and far between in London, it seems a 
good moment to enlarge our usual subject, to include 

another sort of picture shown on a different kind of screen. 
lalking about television in pages normally dedicated to 
films is not really what the American lawyers would call 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial. The two arts—or 
media, if you prefer the word—are so closely related that it has 
become a fretful, if not impossible task to separate them, and 
to consider one without the other seems almost as foolish as 
going to the opera with pads of cotton-wool in one's ears. 

If an immediate excuse were needed, it is ready to hand in 
the fact that a short film about Henry Moore, made specifically 
for television by the BBC's lively little T.V. Film Unit, has 
just gained an equal first with an Italian film in the sculpture 
section of the Venice Film Festival. To my mind, however, 
excuses are unnecessary. In order to remain a serviceable film 
critic, it has long seemed to me essential to’ become an habitual 
observer of television. In this attitude of watchfulness, I find 
myself on common ground with the more acute and speculative 
figures in the British film industry. 

Within the past few months, three of our best British film 
directors have told me they would welcome a chance to produce 
for the television cameras. Mr. Arthur Rank's interest in the 
new entertainment is no secret. Film actors and actresses, in 
almost every money bracket, are either anxious to make: 
television appearances, or confident that they will shortly be 
forced to do so. The great majority have already become 
familiar to home viewers. One or two of the best screenwriters 
in the country, as well as some of the most distinguished play- 
wrights, have written scripts specifically for television. On the 
other hand, film talent scouts, casting directors and producers 
who were accustomed in the old days to go exclusively to the 
theatre in search of new writing, directing and acting talent, 
are increasingly finding the possession of a television set essential 
to their jobs. 
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It is true that, up to a short time ago, the audience for 
television in Great Britain was limited. The BBC was not 
prepared to guarantee reception beyond a radius of 50 or 60 
miles from Alexandra Palace, in the north of London, or Sutton 
Coldfield, on the outskirts of Birmingham; although broadcasts 
were picked up satisfactorily over a much greater distance. But 
a change has come over the scene with the opening of the new 
station at Holme Moss, in the Pennines. Not only does the new 
transmitter bring in an audience of potential millions from the 
industrial north and the cotton country, but its astonishingly 
successful tests bave started a television fever in districts far 
beyond the BBC's conservative estimate of infection. 

A TV signal sent out from this powerful station in the 
Pennine Chain was clearly received last week at London's radio 
exhibition. The distance was 200 miles. The BBC, cautious as 
ever, admit that this test establishes 100 miles as the accepted 
limit of normal reception. In the meantime, orders for television 
sets have been pouring in from Scotland, where another and 
even more powerful transmitter should be in action shortly, 
between Glasgow and Edinburgh; at a place called Kirk o' 
Shotts. 

What is going to happen now, in the world of entertainment? 
No film producer worth his salt can afford to maintain any 
longer that television is a toy, a trifle. Television brings to the 
talkies a challenge just as real, and just as inescapable, as that 
which they issued to the silent pictures twenty-one years ago. 
One has only to look out of a train window in Greater London, 
or any ofthe big midland and northern cities, or along the South 
Coast, or even—this was the thing that startled me most—in 
the mining districts of South Wáles—and observe the tall, slim 
H-masts springing up beside surburban chimneys—to realise 
that something has arrived that is capturing the popular 
imagination, at a pace controlled only by technical limitations, 
and not by conditions of income, class or taste. 

From now on, at a pace of acceleration impossible to estimate, 
thousands more families will look in every night (for looking-in, 
even more than listening-in, is a group affair). Thousands more 
husbands and wives will argue, from eight till ten, whether the 
room lights should be left on or switched off. Thousands more 
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people will say of a play, or a person, an event, or a topic, “Oh 
yes, I know all about that. I saw it on television." Thousands 
more sports fans will know the result of a race, or a match, or a 
fight, before the newspapers can print it, or sound radio get 
it on the air. 

How is all this going to affect the cinema? I say, advan- 
tageously, if both parties are sensible. Film and television are 
too closely linked to be able to-afford to do without each other. 
They are not the same medium—and dreadful disaster will fall 
on both, if people try to make them so—but they have a very 
great deal in common. Both are pictured entertainments shown 
in two dimensions on screens. Both employ actors— whether 
professionals, amateurs, or ordinary people caught by the news- 
cameras in the act of performing their particular jobs. Both 
need froduciion—in the sense of a technical crew, someone to 
choose and .arrange the pictures, and someone possibly to 
comment on them. One artist, working alone, can write a poem, 
or paint a picture, or shape a sculpture. But he can no more 
produce a television show than he can produce a moving picture. 
Many hands, and very much the same sort of skilled technicians, 
are required for both. 

Nothing but good, so far as I can see, can come out of their 
early and discriminating alliance. Television, for practical 
reasons, needs à great deal of previously filmed material, just 
as sound radio needs a great many gramophone records. And 
the cinema, if it is to be a lively and topical centre of entertain- 
ment, will find itself bound, in time, to make more and more 
use of television. | 

At the moment, although individuals on both sides are 
willing, nay eager, to come to terms, and learn what may be 
taught by the other medium, there 1s still a suspicious truculence 
between the two, like strange dogs who circle each other in the 
street, bristling and growling. The talking films are frightened 
of television; just as the silent films were frightened, in their 
day, of talkies. And being frightened, they have behaved 
impetuously and improvidently. They have tried, in à number 
of ways, to obstruct the new medium, instead of coming to 
terms with it. 

Now progress can never be stopped by opposition. Indeed, 
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opposition is apt to have the reverse effect on a healthy subject, 
and intensify the rate of progress. What, for instance, has been 
the result of the withdrawal of newsreel facilities from television ? 
Of course the veto had nuisance value, and for a time 
embarrassed the TV people not a little. But look what happened. 
Alexandra Palace was forced into producing a newsreel of its 
own; more than that, two newsreels—one for the grown-ups, 
and one for the children; and on the whole I should say that 
these records of topical events, particularly the one designed 
for children, can beat the commercial film article most weeks, 
hands down. 

And if the film industry is unable to check television progress 
in this one small thing, how much less can it hope to. control 
the development of television in the field of live productions; in 
particular, outside broadcasts? I suppose nine out of ten of the 
people who buy television sets do so in the first instance in ` 
order to look at outside broadcasts. It is the immediacy of the 
thing that appeals to the customer; the sense of taking part in 
an event while it is actually happening. It isn't within the 
bounds of human instinct to resist the satisfaction of being able 
to say, of a discussed event, “I saw it." But now mark what. 
happens. A man who has paid anything from fifty to a hundred 
pounds for a television set, is determined to have full value for 
his-money. For the first few months he will look, enwrapt, at 
everything that Alexandra Palace may please to show him. 
By the time he has come to realize that the quality of many of 
the TV programmes is far from what it should be, and that 
discrimination 1s the better part of viewing, he will have caught, 
willy-nilly, the television habit. It is jolly—and I say so from the 
bottom of my heart—to be able to put on your slippers, turn one 
little knob, relax in an armchair, light up your smoke or fill 
your glass, and have good plays, fine ballet, interesting per- 
sonalities, and great occasions, brought to your very fireside. 

Television will not ‘kill’ the film, any more than the film 
itself “killed”? the theatre, or radio “killed” the gramophone 
industry. There will always be people who prefer to go out.for 
their. entertainment; people who enjoy the sense of being 
members of a crowd, and sharing a crowd's enthusiasm. Success 
in one branch of art or entertainment never, of itself, destroyed 
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another; rather, each form of successsful entertainment 
seems to stimulate the others. At all periods of history in which 
great works of art have*been produced, or entertainment has 
greatly flourished, you will find there has been a richness of 
product of every sort. When an entertainment dies, the cause 
of death 1s always disease within its own body. 

I do not think the British cinema is diseased: I am certain 
that British television is flourishing. So those of us who love the 
cinematograph can afford to be grateful for the cathode ray, 
and'feel, with a reasonable amount of pride, that Britain may 
yet lead the world in screen entertainment. 


PIONEERS AT ROTHAMSTED 


By Martin CHISHOLM 


N July rst, 1843, a modest announcement appeared in 
the advertisement columns of The Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Sandwiched between particulars of imported guano and 
a new one-volume edition of The Practical Gardener, it told any- 
one who might be interested that J. B. Lawes’ patent manures, 
composed of super-phosphate of lime, phosphate of ammonia, 
silicate of potash, etc., were now on sale at his factory at 
Deptford Creek, London. To the townsman, unversed in the 
ways of the soil and of crops, there was certainly nothing very 
startling in the seven lines of modest type that announced the 
entry of the son of an old English landowning family into the 
manure trade. This year, 108 years later, the visitor to the 
Festival of Britain could see among the agricultural exhibits on 
the South Bank some of the fruits that have sprung from that 
advertisement of over 100 years ago. The experiments which 
finally led Lawes to draft his unpretentious advertisement for 
The Gardener's Chronicle were destined to lead to a revolution in 
British agriculture and to bring into being a great British 
industry, the manufacture of artificial fertilisers. 
Some weeks ago I was privileged to visit the scene of those 
early experiments which were carried out in an old manor 
house at Rothamsted near Harpenden, in Hertfordshire. As 
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one arrives on the main road from London, the manor itself 
is hidden by trees, but fronting the road is a group of modern 
brick buildings in which specialists incemany branches of science 
are carrying on the work started by Lawes, investigating the 
innumerable problems, both long and short-term, which con- 
front the agricultural scientist. ‘To the townsman motoring out 
of London Rothamsted may still be little more than a pleasant- 
looking group of buildings on a main arterial road. But to any- 
one interested in the soil, it is known as the premier agricultural 
research station in the world. | 

When J. B. Lawes, still quite a young man, inherited the 
manor of Rothamsted he brought to it a two-fold interest, 
farming and chemistry. He fitted up one of the best bedrooms 
in the old manor-house as a laboratory, and, incidentally, 
nearly burned the house down as a result of one of his experi- 
ments. The two interests were quite separate in his mind until 
one day a neighbouring landowner put a question to him. 
“Why are bones good on some land and no good on other 
types of soil?” he asked. To try to answer that question, which 
was teasing many landowners up and down the country, the 
farmer and the chemist in Lawes went to work hand in hand, 
and as a result he discovered that calcium phosphate, the 
fertilizing substance in ordinary bones, could be treated with 
sulphuric acid to produce superphosphate of lime. Lawes tried 
this on some of his own crops with very good results, and so 
the artificial fertilizer industry was founded. 

But as far as Lawes was concerned, that was only a beginning. 
From then on his mind turned more and more to scientific 
problems connected with the land and the growth of plants. 
He called in the help of a young chemist, John Henry Gilbert, 
and in 1843 they set to work together to experiment both in 
the laboratory and by means of field trials on the Rothamsted 
farm, and so what is to-day the Rothamsted Experimental 

Station came into being. 

.. In those early days the problems investigated were almost 
entirely in the realm of chemistry. The work of the station has 
broadened enormously since then. In the days of its founders, 
Rothamsted never had more than a dozen workers in all. 
— ‘To-day there are over 300 and they include not only chemists, 
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but physicists, biochemists, microbiologists, plant pathologists, 
statisticians and also other specialized scientific workers. 

In the pot culture houses, where a large number of different 
sous and fertilizers are tested at one time, some of the results of 
nuclear physics are being employed to trace the behaviour of 
phosphates added to the soils. The pots used for these particular 
experiments bear the warning that the contents are radio- 
active. Mixed with the soil in them is radio-phosphorus, which 
is being used in various studies of calcium phosphates and of the 
behaviour of added phosphates in soils. Chemically radio- 
phosphorus is no different from ordinary phosphorus, but, 
because of its radio-active property it can be traced wherever it 
goes, in the soil or in the plant that is growing in that soil. As 
an expert in radio-active tracer work once described it to me, 
it is rather as if one attached an automatic radio-transmitter 
to a molecule of a chemical substance and then followed it 
around by pin-pointing the spot from which-the transmissions 
come. 

By using radio-active phosphorus the chemist is able to 
trace how much of a given fertilizer is being taken up by. the 
plant at any stage of its growth, and exactly what usé the plant 
is making of it. By means of experiments of this nature, it 
should be possible to throw light on the most useful times in a 
plant's life for giving 1t artificial nourishment, and also a great 
deal may be learnt about the actual quantities of fertilizer 
that are needed by particular plants growing in particular types 
of soil. Knowledge of this kind can lead to great economies by 
helping farmers to adopt a more scientifically efficient policy 
in the use of their fertilizers. 

A good deal of other work on this question of the most efficient 
use of fertilisers has been done at Rothamsted. Ways have been 
found, for instance, of placing fertilizers close to seed by means 
of special drills with a view to finding safe methods more 
efficient than ordinary broadcasting. 

When, a few years ago, I found myself in possession of a 
small plot of land which I decided to turn into a garden, I got 
good advice in plenty from friends and neighbours about 
“keeping the hoe going" and when to earth-up the few potatoes 
I was able to persuade to grow. I accepted it all as "gospel." 
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But when I visited Rothamsted I began to realize that even the 
gardener's gospel must sometimes be questioned. Scientists in 
the physics department have certainly been questioning it as 
far as the use of the hoe is concerned. The need for this question- 
ing arose with the advent of the tractor and other modern 
farming implements and the questions led to a study of the 
fundamental principles of cultivation. Many experiments were 
carried out on the Rothamsted farm and they have all shown 
that the main benefit of hoeing is to kill weeds, not, as had been 
supposed, to loosen the surface soil. What is more, it was found 
that crops are usually less damaged by weeds when they are 


. well established than when they are young, and that hoeing 


\ 


well-grown crops may do more harm than good owing to injury 
to the surface roots. | 

It would take a long book to set out in any detail the whole 
of the work that is going on at Rothamsted to-day. Research 


not only covers the chemistry and physics of the soil but 


includes study of the host of micro-organisms, bacteria, fungi, 
protozoa and the rest, that make up the living population of the 
soil. Harmful fungi are being studied, and viruses, and exceed- 
ingly important work is being done, too, on insect pests, and 
Rothamsted's entomologists are searching, among other things, 
for methods which will enable them to predict attacks by some - 
of these pests so that farmers may be warned in advance and 
may take precautions. 

Such in brief are some of the tasks that are being undertaken 
in the laboratories and on the fields and experimental plots 


. of Rothamsted. If the emphasis in this article has perhaps been 


more on the Jaboratories than on the fields that does not mean 
that the field work is not given the utmost importance. The 
experimental farm is an essential link in the whole chain of 
research work. One field on the farm is famous among agri- 
culturists all over the world, the Broadbalk field on which 
nothing but wheat has been grown for over à 100 years. Wheat 
was first sown on Broadbalk field 1n 1843 at the start of a very 
long-term experiment to determine scientifically what wheat 
needs in the way of manures. Another field has been con- 
tinuously under barley since 1852, and others have been E 
hay and mangolds for almost as long. 


"NO NEW PLAYS" 
By T. C. WorstrEy 
P | (HE complaint of “No new plays" has been wailed out 


by dramatic critics ever since I can remember in those 

annual reviews of the theatre that we are addicted to. 
Lately it has been usually possible to qualify it with the record- 
ing of either a Priestley or a Rattigan, a Fry or a Bridie (the 
last now, alas, to be no longer recorded). But one swallow is 
not enough in each summer and the lack of new plays is still 
surprising, but we seem to have come to accept the fact as 
normal. Yet it is not normal: it is extraordinary when one : 
thinks of the number of writers of talent, imagination and 
originality who year after year fill out the fiction lists of the 
London publishers. 

It may be argued that novel-writing is easier than play- 
writing or alternatively, as the lawyers say, that the two 
talents are distinct. Yet against this argument may be set the 
fact that in Paris things are different. Mauriac, Montherlant, 
Gide, Camus, Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Marcel Aymé: 
these are names that are either primarily connected with 
novels and yet write for the stage, or writers who divide their 
talents between the two forms. Why have we not got an equi- 
valent list? Mr. Priestley, 1t is true, regards himself primarily 
as a novelist, and yet is equally well known as a playwright. 
Off-hand I cannot think of a single other English example. 

The position 1s curious. Clearly in Paris the drama is thought 
of as one of the several branches of literature and a first cousin 
of the novel in the family of fiction. Here it seems to be some- 
thing absolutely distinct and different. I believe that this 
divorce between the theatre and the rest of literature is some- 
thing which actually exists and which is disastrous. We haven't 
anyone at the head of a theatrical enterprise like the late 
Louis Jouvet, or M. Jean-Louis Barrault, who is in friéndly 
contact with writers in the common fields of fiction and who 
would encourage the novelists to try their hand and would put 
their plays on. Of course we haven’t yet any theatres corre- 
sponding to the Paris theatres which Barrault and Jouvet 
‘presided over, with a following prepared to be interested in 
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their experiments. The novelists on their side imagine, I 
believe, that the doors of the theatre are more difficult to open 
than they are. | 

Both Mr. C. P. Snow and Miss Elizabeth Bowen have tried 
their hands at a play in the last few years, and both were given 
an immediate showing by the enterprising Company of Four 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Unfortunately the cause (of. 
matrimony between drama and the novel I mean) was not 
advanced by either. Meanwhile those who enjoy the art of the 
theatre sadly watch a great deal of talent going into novels 
and so little coming into the drama. Graham Greene, V. S. 
Pritchett, L. P. Hartley, Nancy Mitford, Joyce Cary, Evelyn 
. Waugh, Bruce Marshall, C. B. H. Kitchin, P. H. Newby, 
H. E. Bates, William Sansom, Miss Compton Burnett, these 
are some of the established names on the higher slopes of the 
novel that come to mind, none of whom have written or even 
- thought of writing, I believe, expressly for the stage. 

This question has recently been brought sharply into focus 
by a play competition organized in April, 1950, by the Arts 
Theatre Club, the enterprising theatre with Mr. Alec Clunes 
at its head, which keeps up a remarkably high standard of 
“non-commercial” productions, each put on for three weeks at a 
time. When their competition was announced I remember I 
wrote rather dubiously about it. I was at that time under the 
impression that the competition was to be for plays by a play- 
wright who had not so far had a play produced. 

Much better, I suggested, make it a condition that con- 
testants had had at least two or three works of 1magination (not 
plays) already published by a reputable publisher and (to 
avoid mere adaptation) that.the play submitted should have 
. no connection with the other works. It might have meant 
increasing the prize money a little bit to draw the best. But 
even if it had not produced any concrete results in the shape of 
an actual first-rate play, it might, by directing novelists’ attention 
. towards the theatre, have sown some fruitful seeds. And I still 
wish the Arts Council might devote a small slice of the grants 
they control to such a scheme, or an analogous one. 

I still wish this, although it may easily be argued that the 
results of the Arts Theatre play competition do not support my* 
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view. Evidently I was wrong in one particular about the actual 
conditions of entry, for when the judges announced their 
decision it was found that the three plays which they con- 
sidered “in the running" were all by writers who had had at 
least one play produced before. But in another sense I was at 
least partly right. Over 900 plays were submitted, and the 
. judges, Mr. Alec Clunes, Mr. Peter Ustinov and Mr. Christopher 
Fry, were unable to pick from them one certain winner. Instead 
they picked three “runners-up”? and decided to award the 
prize to the one which in production seemed to be the best. 
Their decision (at the time of writing) will seem to many 
observers to have put them in a fix, since none of the plays in 
production seemed worthy of production at all, much less of a 
£,750 prize. 

The first candidate, Poor Judas, was by just one of the kind of 
people that I had originally had in mind. Miss Enid Bagnold 
is a practised novelist, and had indeed already shown that she 
had at her command a strong sense of theatre in a successful 
melodrama, Lottie Dundas. But the play which she submitted 
to the Arts Theatre displayed none of the particular skills which 
she had revealed in that play ar in her novels. The judges, in 
framing the conditions for the competition, had used the phrase 
“of contemporary significance" to describe the kind of play 
they were looking for; and "significance", in the heaviest sense, 
was what weighed down Miss Bagnold's play, and indeed both 
the other two which were exhibited. For the shrewd and 
observant character-drawing wnich she reveals in her novels 
she substituted a symbolism which didn't come off at all, and 
her writing, notably sharp and ironic, for instance, in her last 
novel, The Loved and Envied, became literary and woolly. 

The second of the prize plays was Mr. C. E. Webber's Right 
Side Up. His previous play had been an unsuccessful attempt at 
expressionism, which even Mr. Roger Livesey in the long main 
part had failed to carry at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Right Side 
Up was a thin fantasy of an all too obvious kind; while the 
third competitor, Saint’s Day, by John Whiting, was a very thick 
fantasy of a kind so little obvious that it never deviated into 
comprehensibility. This in the end was proclaimed the winner. 
In defence of the judges one can at least say that Mr. Whiting 
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had shown, in his first play, Penny for a Song, that he possesses 
considerable theatrical gifts. Penny for a Song didn’t come off as 
a whole, but it had many delightful scenes (which cannot be 
said for this prize-winning effort) and with the help of a fancy 
production from Mr. Peter Brook and designs by the Punch 
humorist Emmett, the play ran for a month or two at the 
Haymarket. 

It may, of course, be that among the goo plays submitted 
for this competition, there were an unspecified number of - 
plays which didn’t come under the definition "of contemporary 
significance,” but which were just good plays. It may be that 
the very individual taste of judges like Mr. Peter Ustinov and 
Mr. Christopher Fry overlooked whole classes of play which 
another set of judges would have selected. Mr. Ustinov and Mr. 
Fry would, both of them, by temperament, go for the non- 
realistic fantastic kind of play rather than the straight, more 
old-fashioned piece in the Pinero-Galsworthy-Priestley tradi- 
tion. And in this, I must confess they have my sympathies. I 
feel no doubt that the future of the drama lies away from 
the well-built three-act drama of the domestic interior. Many 
thoroughly workable plays of this kind could doubtless have 
been found and put on at the Arts. Plays which on the face of it 
would have been much better than those actually selected. 
But we shouldn’t have been any better off for the success of 
them than we are for the failure of the chosen three. 

For I am certain that one of the things that kept novelists of 
the kind I have listed above away from the theatre between 
the wars was just the narrowness and conventionality of the 
prevailing drama form. The domestic interior drama was 
altogether too constricting a vehicle to tempt them away from 
the comparative freedom of the novel. Since the war the 
bounds of the form have. begun to burst. Mr. Fry and Mr. 
Ustinov have themselves been instrumental in bursting them; 
the influence of the French and of M. Anouilh in particular 
have assisted the process. Actors and producers have felt and 
welcomed the liberation. A theatre that is open to experiment 
and imagination is the kind of theatre that will attract writers. 
Our theatre is just beginning to show signs of becoming that. 


NEW LITERATURE 
A NEW RENDERING OF FAUST 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


GOETHES FAUST. 'Iranslated by 
Louis MacNeice. Faber. 155. 
Mr. MacNeice, who admits in his Introduc- 
tion that he has “next to no German", made 
this translation in 1949, for the BBC Third 
programme broadcasts in honour of 
Goethe’s centenary. To understand the text, 
he had thc help of the great scholar E. L. 
Stahl. Even with such assistance, this version 
is an astonishing achievement. It seems to 
me by far the most readable translation of 
Faust. It brings over into English something 
of the liveliness, robustness and intelligence 
of the original. After reading a few pages, I 
found myself forgetting I was reading a 
translation, absorbed as I was in the story, 
the argument, and the vividness of the 
imagery. By omitting a good many rhymes, 
by approximating often to Goethe's metrical 
effects rather than imitating them, and by 
indulging his own taste for pithy slanginess 
to paraphrase Goethe's idiomatic style, Mr. 
MacNeice manages to find a mean between 
his own kind of intellectual-poetic gusto and 
Goethe’s, Perhaps his effects are at times too 
bright, and at other times too casual; but 
brightness and casualness are defects he 
often turns to virtues in his own work, and 
the reader can swallow them better than the 
slavish imitation which usually freezes any 
writer who attempts to follow Goethe. 
There is one aspect of Goethe which 
MacNeice can’t take, and so he cuts ruth- 
lessly whenever it arises. This is the yearn- 
ing, Sehnsucht quality with which Faust 
invokes the moon, or death. He is much 
more at home with the intelligent, the 
observant, the witty, the newsy and gossipy 
Goethe than with the poet who raises senti- 
mentality to the peaks of the mountains. “T 
could not stomach Faust’s sentimentalizing 
over Gretchen’s chair," notes Mr. Mac- 
Neice, explaining one of his cuts; but he has 
really performed an operation on the poem, 


taking out one of the sympathetic, or - 


pathetic, centres. 
Sometimes he misses a jump. The biggest 
hurdle in the Second Part is surely the 


famous passage in which Mephistopheles 
tells Faust he must take him to see the 


"Mothers. “The Mothers!" Faust exclaims. 


“Die Mütter! Es klingt so wunderbar!" 
MacNeice renders this: “The Mothers! The 
Mothers! It's so strange to hear." “It’s so 
strange to hear!" certainly. misses the 
Märchen magic of “Es klingt so wunderbar?" 
The banal “It sounds so wonderful! would 
be better. 

Altogether in the Second Part Mac- 
Neice’s anti-Goethean prejudices over- 
whelm him. He misses the entire Helena 
section for which he admits to having a 
“blind spot”. To some readers it seems the 
climax of Goethe’s achievement. The 
Euphorion section, which is Goethe’s tribute 
to the Byronic legend, which had a beautiful 
attraction for him, he prunes ruthlessly. In 
the original, the Second Part of Faust seems 
a vast entanglement, having rather the rela- 
tion to the First Part that Finnegans Wake has 
to Ulysses. But MacNeice turns the laby- 
rinth into a scrap-heap. Since this version 
was originally written for broadcasting, 
some omissions are explainable by the 
adaptation to this medium. It seems a pity 
though that Mr. MacNeice did not add one 
or two omitted passages before publishing 
his version in book form. 

Yet when all is said, there are wonderful 
triumphs here. If Mr. MacNeice misses 
occasionally the effect of single lines, he can 
translate some of the lyrical passages with a 
vigour in which sensuousness is fused with 
intelligence. Here, for instance, is part of the 
trio between Faust, Mephistopheles and 
Will o? the Wisp in Walpurgis Night:— 

Now—Tu-whit!—_we néar the purlieu 

Of—Tu-whoo!-—owl, jay and curlew; 

Are they all in waking humour? 

In the bushes are those lizards— 

Straggling legs and bloated gizzards? 

And the roots like snakes around us 

Coil from crag and sandy cranny, 

Stretch their mad and strange antennz 

Grasping at us to confound us ; 

Stretch from gnarled and living timber 


Towards the passer-by their limber 
Polyp-suckers! 


42 
It is difficult to think how 'this could be 
improved on. 
At last Faust is accessible in an English 
which is alive; unfortunately though, in a 
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somewhat garbled version. Mr MacNeice 
has only to add a few passages here omitted, 
in subsequent editions, for us to have a classic 
translation in English of this masterpiece. . 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 
| By E. G. Correu 


HISTORY AND HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. By Herbert Butterfield, 
M.A. Collins. tos 6d. 

Dean Inge has recorded how, at his ordina- 
tion, the saintly Bishop King gave him but 
one piece of advice— Be disinterested”, 
Such advice is more necessary for historians, 
as well as harder to follow, than for other 
men..Since the past lies wholly at their 
mercy, they must constantly guard against 
the temptation to abuse their trust. If the 
dishonest historian is least dangerous, 
because most liable to exposure, the honest 
historian is most likely to mislead as he 
endeavours to escape the perpetual 
dilemma: “if, as I believe, the present of 
which I am part is directly derived from the 
past which I study, how can I treat that 
past with a detachment which I. find 
virtually unattainable in the present 
where my whole personality is vitally 
engaged ?” 

Twenty years have passed since Professor 
Butterfield, in The Whig Interpretation of 
History, published his first plea for objective 
historical writing. Events since then have 
added urgency to his message, which, he 
repeats and expands herein eight thoughtful, 
timely essays. Historiography shows to what 
extent the ordinary human frailties in the 
scholar hinder the pursuit of truth; now 
violently competing nationalisms and ideo- 
logies combine to obstruct his path and to 
render him, already the creature of time and 
circumstance, hardly less a prisoner of state 
than his colleague the scientist. The very 
improvements in historical technique have 
rendered the perversion of historical writing 
the more inimical to human welfare, and 
Professor Butterfield agrees with Lord 
‘Acton (in a chapter significantly entitled 
“The Dangers of History”) that the German 
historical movement in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which was accepted as a model by 


educated Europe, was a more fateful step in 
the story of European thought than the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Consideration of the historian and his 
qualifications begins and ends with the 
humanity he has in common with those 
about whom and those for whom he 
writes. He is an individual personality and a 
member of society, and is a natural focus of 
numberless conflicts. If he is to be properly 
equipped for his task he must first be con- 


' sciously free—freed of prejudice and pre- 


possessions by a deliberate “self-emptying” 
process which will enable him to see the past 
from its own view-point as well as from the 
present's; and freed from external pressures 
imposed by state or society. At the same time 
he must remain a vital human being, 
touching life at as many points as possible, 
if he is to comprehend the intentions and 
experiences of his subjects. Thus spiritual as 
well as intellectual qualities are demanded 
of the historian, self-knowledge and creative 
imagination as well as industry and acumen. 
This ideal, in Professor Butterfield's opinion, 
is more likely to be realised in a liberal 
Christian society than in any other. Only 
thus can be measured the operation of the 
human will within the system of necessity 
imposed by the ‘‘dialectic of events," or the 
value of personality be appreciated and 
assessed, or moral judgments be passed which 
are neither censorious nor self-righteous. 

To many this may seem the counsel of 
perfection. Yet the virtues here demanded 
are, in effect, the individual Christian 
virtues of humility and charity, and their _ 
social counterpart, common decency; and 
these all men may practise, individually or 
in the mass, by an effort of will. Shake- 
speare was a man of universal sympathy, 
and it was Froude who said that, if the life 
of an historical Hamlet had actually 
involved the incidents which Shakespeare 
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described, then his Hamlet would make an 
ideal reproduction of the story for future 
generations. It is Professor Butterfield 
who states “English liberty has been 
enriched in recent centuries because of the 
refusal to divide the country irredeemably 
by the trenchant assertiveness of Revolu- 
tion—the refusal to carry the issue to the 
point of a ‘war for righteousness.’ ” 

It is too much to ask that our historians, 
by simply taking thought, should attain 
Shakespeare’s stature. Instead, let the 
analogy of the law court provide a standard 
of conduct (and in passing it may be 
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remarked that many of our most significant 
historians have been lawyers). The historian 
must renounce the role of advocate and 
assume that of judge. The obiter dicta of the 
judge need not be taken amiss if his ratio 
decidendi 1s sound; his sentence will be 
accepted if justice is tempered with mercy 
and is not merely done but is also seen to be 
done. But no occupation of the judgment 
seat, however high above the battle, carries 
exemption from a day of judgment, here or 
hereafter, and the historian can neither 
claim liberties nor enjoy franchises which he 
will not extend to the rest of humanity. 


THE ETERNAL QUADRANGLE 
By R. A. Scorr-JAmEs 


THE END OF THE AFFAIR. By 

Graham Greene. Heinemann. ios. 6d. 
Though Mr. Graham Greene’s style is 
perfectly lucid, his new novel is difficult. 
This is not merely because the story, 
beginning in 1946, goes back to 1944 and 
moves to and fro in time; the device is 
justified, since the mind of the narrator in 
1946 was conditioned by what had hap- 
pened in 1944. The difficulty arises not 
from this, but from the fact that you can 
scarcely understand what the author is 
driving at until you know the whole story. 
Only then can you fully realize that Mr. 
Greene is not just giving us another version 
of the eternal triangle (the three being 
Henry, the dull, passionless civil servant; 
Sarah, his wife; and Maurice, her lover, the 
young novelist who tells the story). It is not 
till we are through much of the book that 
we realize the presence of a Fourth, who 
Mad been there all the time. The Fourth 
is addressed as “You.” He is God. 

This is rather startling, but Mr. Greene 
is nothing if not audacious. In reading the 
earlier chapters such a development is un- 
expected, The story is jogging along 
through a troubled love affair, and we are 
aput off the scent by Maurice’s preoccupation 
with the idea of love and hate. In his 
«passionate pursuit he is compelled to 


lepend on telephone calls and furtive. 


meetings; he is consumed by jealousy and 
nistrust, and suffers violent revulsions from 
che tenderness of love to what he speaks of 
is hatred. He wastes precious moments 


with Sarah in quarrels of his own making, 
and exhausts himself with emotions which 
he construes as hatred not only of the 
*oafish" Henry but also of the unbearably 
beloved Sarah. All the time he is aware of 
the fact that the “affair” cannot last, for 
Sarah is much too sorry for her husband to 
leave him, and Maurice is too distrustful to 
believe that he will always be wanted by 
Sarah. In the summer of 1944, when their 
passion was at its height, the break came. 
It was caused abruptly by a miracle! 

It is not called a miracle. It was the year 
of the V1 bombs. Maurice leaves his 
mistress upstairs to examine bomb damage, 
and is knocked over and stunned by a 
crashing front door. Sarah discovers his 
body, concludes he is dead, returns to the 
upper room, and makes a vow to a God 
in whom she does not believe: “Make me 
believe. . . . PU give him up for ever, only 
let him be alive with a chance." A moment 
later he re-enters the room, remarking: 
“That was a close one.” 

For eighteen months her vow has been 
kept. Maurice has been thinking the worst 
of his mistress, and not getting over his 
love-hate complex. He is a clever, forth- 
right, but rather caddish young man-—as 
presumably Mr. Greene meant him to be. 
He fools poor Henry, deceives him and 
unpardonably  undeceives him; sets a 


. private detective to spy on his beloved; 


steals and reads her private diary, from 
which he learns how innocently she has, 
been visiting a Rationalist preacher, how 
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incurable is her love, and equally incurable 
the new disease she has caught. “I’ve 
caught belief like a disease. I've fallen into 
belief like I fell in love." More “coincid- 
ences"—or miracles—follow. The Hound 
of Heaven pursues Sarah inexorably; con- 
verts her, kills her, and pursues his opera- 
tions on her husband, on Maurice, on the 
Rationalist preacher, and even on the 
kindly litte detective sleuth. Maurice 
wriggles in the net, and is left wriggling at 
the end. 

All is seen through the eyes of Maurice, 
except when we come with relief to the 
diary of Sarah, which is quite free from the 
characteristic bad taste of Maurice. But so 
much of our knowledge of Sarah depends 
on what Maurice thinks of her in his 
changing moods that it is not easy to make 
out whether she is at all a real person. One 
may doubt it. The book is only redeemed 
from triviality by its quasi-theological 
significance which, if convincing to some, 
will seem much too tricky to others. Chal- 
lenging, ingenious, audacious, startling— 
those are the adjectives we are driven to. 
As a straight story The End of the Affair is 
far behind some of Mr. Greene’s earlier 
books; as a statement of a profound human 
problem it cannot be compared with The 
Power and the Glory. From so brilliant a 
writer, for all its distinction of style, it is 
extremely disappointing. 


THE SHORT STORY 


COLONEL JULIAN AND OTHER 
STORIES. By H. E. Bates. Michael 
joseph. | 10s. 6d. 

With the exception of two official books 

issued in wartime under the pseudonym of 

“Flying Officer X" this is the only volume 

of new short stories that Mr. Bates has 

published during the past dozen years or so. 

It shows that popularity does not neces- 

sarily have the evil effects attributed to it, 

for contact with a large audience through 
his work in the R.A.F. and as a successful 
novelist has enabled Mr. Bates to widen his 
range in the short story considerably and 
has also given him the confidence to write 
with increased authority. 

It is easy to misunderstand Mr. Bates's 
intentions with regard to the short story 

. and this may have resulted in recent 
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somewhat.unsympathetic verdicts upon his 
work. The fashion now is for short stories 
which develop character and incident at 
some length and are virtually miniature 
novels; Mr. Bates, however, continues in 
the style of the thirties (which he did so 
much to establish), when the purpose of 
the short story was to distil the essence of a 
situation, a mood, a character as quickly 
as possible—for a moment, as it were, to 
hold a magnifying glass up.to a fragment of 
nature. For this reason Mr. Bates's stories 
are to-day unmodish, for they are nearly 
always brief and contain no elaboration of 
plot or character. But, in their own kind 
and at their best, they are brilliantly 
successful in their aim, which is the vivid 
communication of scene, person, feeling. 
Such stories in the present volume are The 
Lighthouse, The Park, A Girl Called Peter, A 
Major of Hussars. Not everything in the 
collection is good—there is sometimes 
slickness instead of assurance, vagueness: 
instead of impressionism—but the great 
amount of excellence confirms Mr. Bates's 
maturity in the art of the short story. 


CLIFFORD DYvMENT 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


CHRISTOPHER FRY: An Apprecia- 
tion. By Derek Stanford. Nevill. 
125. 6d. 

Mr. Derek Stanford's is the first monograph 

devoted to the poetic dramas of Mr 

Christopher Fry; and since opinion is, as 

Mr. Stanford shows in one chapter, by no 

means unanimous over their merits, a book 

—even so partial a one as this is—should be 

useful in helping judgment to crystallize. 

Perhaps Mr, Stanford’s tone is not altogether 

happy. He combines the gush of the over- 

enthusiastic with the slightly snooty air of 
the Little Review writer; and this may well 
put off many readers who approach Mr. 

Fry’s work sympathetically but with some 

bewilderment. However, those who can 

discount the style will be rewarded by a 

thorough and full-scale investigation of the 

poet’s work up to but not including The 

Sleep of Prisoners. 

Mr. Stanford divides Fry’s work into 
three categories, the comedies, the religious 
festival plays and the single tragedy The 
Firstborn, which he claims as Mr. Fry’s best 
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achievement; and he analyses, elucidates 
and comments upon each one of them at 
length. Here Mr. Stanford is particularly 
illuminating and helpful about Fry’s poetic 
attitude in general. If the comic is the most 
obvious element in Fry’s work, his is comedy 
of a special kind, comedy which is at its 
sharpest when the matter in hand is at its 
most serious; for comedy, to quote Fry's 
own words, *'is a seriousness which has been 
sufficiently mocked by a distress to be able 
to mock back." What perpetually astonishes 
Fry is the preposterous mystery of being 
alive at all; and to jerk us into a full con- 
sciousness of that mystery by all manner of 
shock tactics might be a way of summing up 
his poetic intention. 

Mr. Stanford is less convincing, to my 
mind, in his defence of Fry's dramaturgy. 
The two full-length plays have always 
seemed to me to lack dramatic tension and 
coherence. Mr. Stanford asserts it to be 
there, but does not demonstrate it. Instead 
he attacks the London critics for only being 
able to appreciate one kind of coherence, 
dramatic coherence, as a type for which he 
chooses Pinero. 

The kind of coherence which Mr. Fry’s 
long plays miss is the kind which is so 
markedly there in an equally fanciful play- 
wright, Anouilh, and the chapter which is 
devoted to over-praising Fry’s translation of 
L'Invitation au Chateau into Ring Round the 
Moon would have been more usefully devoted 

«o analysing the differences between them 
«n this respect. 


T. O. WonzsrLEY 


A SEAT 


SOUTHILL: A Regency House. Faber. 
255. 


Wn 1795 the founder of Whitbread’s brewery” 


sought Southill, in Bedfordshire. He had 
ust engaged Henry Holland to rebuild the 
ace when, in 1796, he died; but his son, 
nheriting his enthusiasm as well as his 
ortune, continued the work.”Progress was 
10t fast. There was a war on, and Holland 
vas a man for whom no detail, within or 
vithout, could be too insignificant or too 
xquisite. Ten years passed before the 
vorkmen left. 

The men and the moment are significant. 
Che Whitbreads were examples of the 
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industrial class, oncoming rather than up- 
start, which was acquiring influence in 
Society and Parliament as well as in the 
City; and though not all of them were 
equally enlightened they revealed, in the 
spending of their money, standards of 
taste infinitely higher than those of rising 
manufacturers a century later. Holland, 
author of Carlton House, had done much 
work in the county, and must have been 
known to Whitbread as the most scholarly 
and fastidious architect of his day. It was a 
great day, one of a long spell of great days, 
and nearly the last. The era was ending 
when, if some architects were better than 
others, none were bad; and though fine 
houses in the classical tradition continued 
to be built, the bestowal of commissions 
began to demand care. Meretriciousness 
had not appeared, but it was ready and 
waiting in the wings. 

Southill, with Holland's rooms virtually 
unchanged and with Whitbreads still 
living in them, is thus something worth 
capturing. In this beautifully produced 
volume, the structure, the furniture and 
decorations, the pictures, the sculpture, and 
the books are each described by separate 
experts, and ninety photographs illustrate 
their allusions. What an age it was! Amid 
all the splendours and refinements, nothing 
is lovelier than the lettering cut, below the 
Temple columns, by an anonymous work- 
man. 

ARNOLD PALMER 


ALL ABOUT FILMS 


A SEAT AT THE CINEMA. By 

Roger Manvell. Evans. 125. 6d. ^« 
When people ask me to lead them to a 
“good book on the cinema" I usually say 
“Heaven forbid”; not presuming to know 
what they mean by “good,” but suspecting 
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that it is something that will vainly en- 
courage them to submit film scripts to 
studios, apply for a job as film director, or 
tease their associates with fine talk about 
. montage, back projection and frame cutting. 

Roger Manvell, however, has just pro- 
duced a book that I shall be happy to 
recommend. A Seat at the Cinema is sensible, 
moderate, clear and well informed, and 
should do people a world of good. The 
author's credentials are okay. He is Re- 
search Officer to the British Film Institute, 
Director of the British Film Academy, a 
regular broadcaster on films and, above all, 
a man who has mellowed in the wood. He 
is also a teacher, and he writes like one; in 
the sense that he says things simply, puts 
them in fair proportion, and gives the 
adolescent appetite no more than it can 
digest. 

A Seat at the Cinema presupposes that the 
reader likes films, wants to know more 
about them, and might conceivably be 
fired to work for them and make them 
better. It tells him why he gets the films he 
does get, how they are made, and what sort 
of conditions enlarge and circumscribe 
them. It is a hopeful book, full of enthu- 
siasm and healthily free of fantasy. Dr. 
Manvell is obviously a lover of the film, but 
he is sane even in his passion; and in 
nothing saner than his welcome of the 
kindred art of television, and his apprecia- 
tion of its nice relationship to cinema. 

I have only two complaints to make about 
this very sound and friendly book. The first 
may seem captious, to readers who are not 
fastidious about syntax. But I really don't 
think a teacher of English and a Doctor of 
Philosophy ought to write “The man who is 
completely in charge of the whole process of 
film-making, like Griffith was or Chaplin is, 
is very rare"; or, “The published film 
script can bring back memories of visual 
scenes . . . like reading a play can revive 
memories of past theatrical productions." 

The second complaint is more serious. 
The fact that the book is illustrated has 
presumably helped to fix its price at 125. 6d. 
But of the twenty-two photographs used, 
few seem to be of great intrinsic interest to 
the general reader, and those that might be, 
suffer from inadequate captioning. “The 
camera unit among the crowd"—for what 
film? “Last minute instructions" — to 
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whom? “A set in the course of construc- 
tion" —what set? We have “Measuring the 
distance from the camera to the artist for 
correct focusing"—but no mention that the 
tape is leading straight to Bonar Colleano's 
nose. We have “The Director adjusts the 
grouping of the artists"—but no suggestion 
that one of the artists is Jean Simmons 
(looking thoroughly '*old-fashioned" too). 
Itis my experience that people who pay the 
price for illustrated books these days like to 
be told exactly what they are looking at. 
Otherwise, they would -prefer to pay less 
for a handier and less fancy volume. 


C. A. LEJEUNE 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


A JOURNEY TO FLORENCE IN 
1817. By Harriet Charlotte Beau- 
jolais Campbell. Edited with Notes 
by G. R. de Beer. Bles. tos. 6d. 

It might be anyone's luck to find a manu- 

script diary on the floor of a London shop; 

but not every travel diary would have the 
luck to be found by Dr. de Beer, well known 
for his researches on just this subject. In this 
particular journal there was plenty for an 
editor to work on: the identity of the diarist 
and her family, the full stories behind many 

a half-seen action in her fellow-travellers and 

those she encountered on her continental 

progress. And not least, the author's age. 

To guess at that, here is a specimen of her 

comments on Italy and the Italians: 


Nature is in perfection but mankind is so 
degraded by vice that people of a better nation 
tremble at the recital of their dreadful lives. 
And with all these feelings which I beleive are 
innate in a Britain's breast unpoluted by 
foreign wickedness human nature is ever too 
weak to withstand the dangerous charms of 
luxurious sin. 


The spelling is her own. For, think what you 
may, Beaujolais Campbell at this time wa: 

14. Fourteen, and a seasoned traveller 

already. She had seen landscapes and cathe- 

drals on a previous visit, and “first impres- 

sions are often lasting but they are rarely fel 
again." We could almost wish the child 

were younger, not in years but in outlook. 

though she does declare quite early th« 

"determination to enjoy myself as much a: 

possible and to make myself as happy as J 
can." 
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She was the daughter of Lady Charlotte 
Campbell mother of nine children. The 
journey of 1817 was one of those ponderous 
tribal movements with rumbling carriages, 
postilions, and servants sent ahead to pre- 
pare a place. There might be wondrous 
scenery, but on the road a risk of bandits, 
and a sinister night prowler destroying sleep 
and security at the inn. Beaujolais, half 
juvenile, half worldly-wise, observes the 
Florentine art treasures, detests the vulgarity 
of the English in full feathers at a Royal 
reception, and chatters of personalities and 
their love affairs. Travels lasted years instead 
of weeks in those days, and much could 
develop in the line of courtings, marriages, 
and even deaths. The young Lord Tulla- 
moore, falling down Vesuvius in 1820, 
suffered thereafter on account of love-sick- 
ness for Beaujolais, and the two, after suit- 
able procrastination, were married in 
Florence, Altogether—Vesuvius notwith- 
standing—a pleasant and lightly scholarly 
piece of work. . 

SYLVA NORMAN 


IN HIS TRUE CENTRE. An 
Interim Autobiography. By Arnold 
L. Haskell. Black. 21s. 

Contrary to the expectations of the great 

majority of his readers, ballet is not Mr. 

Haskell’s only enthusiasm: he has had and 

has a wide variety of others—-music and 

art and Greek antiquities, boxing, travel, 
education, literature, gastronomy. And 
sponsoring ballet and writing about it is 

not his only occupation: he has been a 

publisher, a picture gallery proprietor, a 

lecturer, and a schoolmaster—which last 

«he still is. He has known, Kerensky, Lord 

Keynes, Jacob Epstein, and Henry Moore. 

This frank disclosure of a kindly, sensible, 

alert, and modest personality affords 

pleasurable reading. 


“GHOSTS AND GREASE-PAINT. By 
W. Macqueen-Pope. Hale. ais. 
Kn his latest book Mr. Macqueen-Pope, the 
ndefatigable chronicler of the English 
heatre, rambles round the West End of 
London, evoking its past and especially the 
'arlier years of this century. His blend of 
yersonal reminiscence with information 
rom the remoter past makes lively reading. 
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Theatres and shows and those who worked 
in them take pride of place, but he has 
much to tell of West End life generally. 
His enthusiasm for the days of his youth 
knows no qualification—a foible which 
would be more amiable if he were not , 
equally undiscriminating in his disparage- 
ment of the present. 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE. By 
H. Caudwell. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
A simple introduction to the problems of 
esthetics, this little work is designed for 
young students whose interest in literature 
and painting has led them to inquire into 
the underlying principles of these arts. 
Mr. Caudwell discusses in an elementary 
but illuminating way the nature of the 
creative impulse, the function of imagina- 
tion and intellect and the principles of the 
artist’s method. Other chapters deal with 
the importance of nature and early environ- 
ment to writer and painter alike, and Mr. 
Caudwell concludes with an appeal for a 
more generous and perceptive use of art in 
education. The quotations and repro- 
ductions from pictures which illustrate his 
text aptly reinforce the argument. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF 
SCIENCE. By J. Bronowski. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. . 

Dr. Bronowski’s chief purpose is to dispel 
the fairly common notion of science as an 
abstruse specialism and of scientists as 
eccentric bogey-men, . wielding strange 
powers. Science, he insists, is an enrichment 
of human culture; if it seéms less accessible 
than art or literature, this is chiefly because 
its language is newer and less familiar. Dr. 
Bronowski deals mainly with a few leading 
scientific conceptions—order, cause and 
effect, probability—showing how they have 
arisen. and where they stand to-day. He 
seems to ride too easily over some diff- 
culties, but his pleasantly written short book 
can be recommended as a valuable aid to 
understanding what science is about. 


INDIA SINCE PARTITION. By 

Andrew Mellor. Turnstile Press. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Attlee’s momentous statement, in 
February, 1947, that power would be 
transferred completely to Indian hands “by 
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a date not later than June, 1948," opened a 
new era in Indian history. It forced Hindus 
and Moslems to reach agreement, if only 
an agreement to partition. What has 
happened in India since then is the theme 
, of Mr. Mellor's book. It is written from his 

first-hand knowledge as a journalist, and 
deals with the economic as well as the 
political problems. A timely and useful 
survey of the present stage in Indian self- 
government. 


UNESCO: Peace in the Minds of 
Men. | By Theodore Besterman. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Besterman, lately head of UNESCO’s 

Department for Exchange of Information, 

worked in this organization from 1946 to 

1949. As an Englishman, he brings to his 

assessment of UNESCO’s work—and short- 

comings—a knowledge of British educa- 
tional and cultural life. He outlines the aims 
and achievements of the organization in the 

‘fields of education, science and the arts 

without allowing the account to become a 

mere catalogue of good works. The first full- 

length study of UNESCO, Mr. Besterman’s 
account is concise, readable and authorita- 
tive. 


THE “RICHARDSON STORY. By 
. Francis Williams. Heinemann--tos: 6d. 
Story of a scientist who provides a practical 
answer to the hydrogen bomb and means 
of peace between East and West, turns into 
sharp-edged satire of what businessmen and 
politicians make of it. Richardson’s dis- 
covery is simply the use of supersonic 
impulses in film or radio sound tracks to 
instil slogans into the public mind. From 
the field of advertising its potentialities are 
quickly caught up by the United Nations, 
then lead to a meeting of the Big Three. 
Here this shrewd analyst of ideologies 'and 
their instruments allows his scientist a final, 
fateful opportunity. Distinguished and 
exciting tract for the times. 


THE THOUSAND DEATHS OF 
MR. SMALL. By Gerald Kersh. 
Heinemann. 155. . 

It is curious that a writer of Mr. Kersh’s 

vitality should adopt the old-fashioned 

technique of photographic realism. In his 
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‘observant but alas! fatiguing study of a 


Jewish cobbler and his family, he has 
spared us not a single belch of Yisroel 
Small’s recurrent indigestion, not a single 
snuffle of his whining wife. Admire as one 
may the industry with which Mr, Kersh 
has collected his specialised information on 
the habits of shrews and weaklings, his 


lifelike reproduction of a continuous nag- 


ging row and his familiarity with certain 
aspects of the Jewish mentality, one cannot 
regard this Sociological document in the 
light of fiction. 


AND THEY SHALL WALK. By 
Sister Elizabeth Kenney, in collabo- 
ration with Martha Ostenso. Hale, 
155, 

Thirty years ago a young nurse, visiting a 

family in the Australian bush, found one 

of the children, a girl of two years old, 
suffering from infantile paralysis. She was 

“fortunately,” she says—‘completely igno- 

rant of the orthodox theory of the disease" 

and as no doctor was at hand she treated it 
as her intelligence dictated. The child— 
and several other children treated by Miss 

Kenney—recovered. Thereafter she fought 

for the reversal of “orthodox theory,” until 

her work received belated recognition in 

America, where she has had enthusiastic 

support, The medical profession is not yet 

wholly converted, it seems. It is a fascinating 
story of courage and indomitable will- 

power, rather artlessly told. . 


AMATEUR GARDENING. BC. C. 

Vyvyan. Museum Press. 6s. 
Most books on gardening are concerned 
with details of cultivation and the bitter 
unceasing battle against aphis and maggot. 
Lady Vyvyan, member of a famous Cornish 
gardening family, follows here a less well- 
trodden path and has given.as much 
attention to the marketing of flowers, fruit 
and vegetables as to their production. She 
sets out, in fact, to tell us how a small 
garden can be made to pay. Selling to shops, 
hotels and markets is described from first- 
hand experience, and the author manages 
to combine to an enviable degree a good 
business sense with a continuing pleasure 
in flowers for their own sake. A very enjoy- 
able book. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 
Nec long ago this country emerged from the throes of a 


general election, and since then we have been doing 
our best to forget about it. This process has been 
helped by the Christmas atmosphere which begins to pervade 
the streets and shops in November. The tension in politics and 
public life does not necessarily cease, but it is eased by new 
calls on time and attention. Ordinary work goes on as before, 
but we are aware of the increasingly festive appearance of the 
shop windows, of the crowds of shoppers or shop-gazers in the 
streets, of the swollen streams of theatre-goers in the evening. 
However restricted our means of spending may be, more 
spending is done in the six weeks before AHEBTEOAS than in 
any other six weeks of the year. 

Pleasure and the duties of pleasure are thrust upon us at this 
season as at no other. In December the shops announce “Twenty 
days before Christmas," “Nineteen days," “Eighteen days," and 
so on, and we are aware of being swept irresistibly towards a 
moment for which we should have our lamps trimmed, like 
the wise and foolish virgins in the parable. For every member 
of the household to which we belong a suitable Christmas 
present must be found. Turkey, plum-pudding, crackers, 
drinks and the like must by someone be ordered or prepared. 
And for a circle of friends outside there must be appropriate 
cards or presents. All this strenuous ritual of preparation.points 
to a single day when all the communities of the Christian 
world celebrate Christmas. 

On that day the preoccupations of the normal world— 
business, politics, international wrangling—fade out of sight. 
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In this country even the daily papers suspend publication, 
„and there is no printed sheet on our table in the morning to 
tell us the news which for one day at least we can afford to 
neglect. We are thrown on our own resources. There is no 
train or 'bus to catch to take us to business. There can be no 
shopping, for the shops are closed. Nobody makes speeches or 
plays in football matches. Outdoor activities are reduced to a 
minimum, for in the northern hemisphere this is nearly the 
shortest day in the year, and the daylight is brief. 

The year which has seen the alternations of spring, summer, 
autumn and the darkening days of early winter has for us 
reached its natural end. But another has not yet begun. If we 
should pause to reflect, time seems to be divided in two, into 
the year on which we look back, now ended, and the coming 
year, not yet begun. In that sense this day, emptied of the 
events by which we normally measure time, is timeless. It 
exists in its own right. The normal world of utilitarian activity 
has ceased to be, and we have the opportunity for activity 
wholly disinterested. 

By a disinterested activity I mean one in which we engage 
for its own sake only, and not for any ulterior end. Work may 
be of this character, but for most of the world it is conditioned 
by the necessity of making profits or earning a living, or 
achieving some end which is not the work itself but something 
produced by it. Happiest is the worker who enjoys his work; 
but in all work other than that of pure religion, pure science 
and pure art objectives are imposed which are not that of the 
actual working. I need hardly say this is not said in disparage- 
ment of work, which is the indispensable condition of all 
human living, but merely to distinguish between two kinds of 
activity. Nor do I say that in the last resort they can even be 
separated, since the very stuff of our thinking springs from the 
work-a-day world in which we are involved. But the distinction 
holds. There are some things which we do for no end but the 
satisfaction of doing them. 

Such activities are manifold. Play is one of them. Bathing in 
the sea for pleasure is another, or walking in lovely places, or 
reading a novel or poem, looking at a picture, listening to 
music, pondering on the past and the future, engaging in 
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religious contemplation, enjoying conversation, or falling in 
love. They are infinitely numerous, and infinitely varying in 
quality. 

On this one day in the year it seems not impossible for us 
all to live like the gods in Olympus, looking with “just eyes,” 
as the Roman poet said, upon the affairs of men. With a little 
detachment it is not difficult to see recent events in the con- 
temporary world as episodes in the march of history, and the 
distant past may become almost as real as the present. Problems 
as difficult, perhaps, as ours, have perplexed men in the past, 
and with the lapse of time have yielded to other problems. 
True, these of to-day are ours, and have to be solved by our will 
and action, but their thorniness becomes less when we see 
them in wider perspective; and especially so, as on a Christmas 
day, when we are withdrawn enough to be aware of other 
activities, those to which we instinctively turn when business 
and war and politics are for a moment put away. 

Our released imagination, free to rove through time, may 
also cross the boundaries of space and transport us easily to 
other households in other parts of the world enjoying the 
relaxation of Christmas; and it would not be difficult on this 
occasion to enter into their pleasures, and they into ours, 
enjoying on both sides the freedom from prejudice which this 
day promotes. In an article on another page’ Professor Butter- 
field speaks of the difficulty of knowing and judging all the 
facts of our time as a historian knows the past. We cannot know 
all the facts, but we can avoid the practice of distorting them ` 
through prejudice, lack of sympathy, failure of imagination; 
we can cultivate the habit of putting ourselves outside our- 
selves and seeing things as if trom a little distance. That is 
exactly what Christmas Day disposes us to do. It comes but 
once a year, but something of its spirit would not be amiss on 


all the other days. 
Tue Eprror 


‘HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD" 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge 


T the first stage of the argument we must say that the 
contemporary way of formulating events has a certain 


finality, so that in a sense the real authority might seem 
to belong to the contemporary historian. It is the people acting 
on the stage of history at a given moment who know themselves 
most immediately—know their feelings and their conscious 
intentions—and when historians go over the matter again in 
later generations their primary object must be to take those 
people on their own terms and to envisage events through their 
eyes. ] | 
One temptation of the historian in the twentieth century 
has been to imagine that the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century were fighting for modern liberty when in reality they 
felt themselves to be fighting for right religion. Some have 
even claimed that the Protestants merely used religion to cover 
a plan of economic revolution, and I once heard a lecturer 
say that John Calvin was invited by the merchants of Geneva : 
to revise Christianity so that it would be more congenial to 
modern capitalism. All this means that. people may reconstruct ' 
the past in too facile a manner, not troubling to see that first 
of all we must discover what a given age felt like to itself, and 
what its conscious purposes were. For, if one looks at the six- 
teenth century from its own point of view, the religious fanaticism 
is unmistakable; and there had to be a genuine religious ' 
fervour before vested interests could have such a thing even to 
exploit. In other words, our first temptation is to impute to the 
men of the Reformation era the minds and the motives of the 
twentieth century. We tend to forget, for example, that in 
days when hell was regarded as a fact, and not a mere myth 
or hypothesis, the desire to escape eternal damnation could 
operate as one of the biggest vested interests in the world. 
- From all this we must conclude that history as seen by a 
contemporary does enter into the reconstruction of the narrative 
which scholarship will produce in after-ages. It is not the only 
constituent, however, of that outlook which, as time goes on, 
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will gradually stabilize itself, and which we might describe as 
"the historical point of view." 

When we are observing the events of the contemporary 
world, any one of us may have the feeling that he is surveying 
the scene like a god. It would be a help to a more realistic 
outlook, however, if we could convince ourselves that each 
human being watches the happenings of his time through a 
narrow peep-hole of his own. When a crisis breaks, a cabinet 
minister, a soldier, an industrial. magnate and a clergyman 
might seize on different features of it as affecting their life's 
purposes, and might formulate the whole episode to themselves 
in different terms. And if this is not the case, still, where 
different nations are concerne¢—Englishmen, Germans, Rus-. 
sians, Americans—the same bunch of happenings may show 
itself in different shapes, apparently not reconcilable with one 
another, so that everything seems at cross-purposes. | 

A wise contemporary, if he is superior to mere partisanship, 
might collect into his survey the varied views of his fellow- 
countrymen and might sum up, shall we say, the English 
attitude to the crisis of July, 1914. This is not easy or always 
reliable, and the historian knows how hard it is to be sure 
what the main drift of feeling in a nation is, especially when 
newspapers may be regarded as trying to manufacture, and 
not merely to reflect, public opinion. Only the historian, long 
afterwards, is likely to be able: to assemble before his eyes 
whatever is discoverable or measurable in the feelings or 
reactions or opinions of a group of nations. And it is likely to 
happen that only when all this evidence has been brought. 
together in a single survey will the real problems of historical 
reconstruction begin to emerge—particularly the problem of 
formulating the whole issue in a way that does not represent 
merely the view of one of the parties concerned. The need to 
make all the evidence square with itself, or to explain the 
discrepancies between the various national views and attitudes, 
is often the very thing that compels the historian to analyse 
more deeply, or to think of something new, or to make a 
structural revision of the story.. — 

Beyond this, it is the case that contemporaries cannot see 
all the operations of their own governments, or cannot know. 
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them from the inside. Between the documents that are pub- 
lished at the outbreak of a war and those which come to be 
printed some decades later a great gulf lies. At the moment 
when it is most important to us to know everything—at the 
moment of action—we cannot in the nature of things know 
everything, so that we must regard *''contemporaries" as 
performing their historical drama in a groping way, always 
somewhat in the dark. Even at a later stage, so long as a nation 
is dependent on the documents of its own Foreign Office, it 
wil be the victim of concealed arguments in a circle—the 
documents may only serve tó lock it still more firmly in that 
particular Foreign Office's point of view. So it is only the later 
historian who can gather together the inside story over the 
whole field—can see for example the papers of all the Foreign 
Offices concerned, and Judge what each of them knew, say in 
July, 1914, how each of them envisaged the problem, where 
its fears lay, and where it was trying to steer the ship. 

Here a significant fact emerges. In spite of the way in which 
some things—an unreported telephone conversation, for 
example, or a secret piece of sabotage by some official—may 
be hidden and buried for ever, the future historian will ulti- 
mately be in a position to know far more than any single 
Foreign Office knew in July, 1914, when every Foreign Office 
in Europe was watching events from its separate peep-hole. 

- Therefore it might take decades of co-operative labour— 
scores of historians perpetually sifting materials, hunting clues, 
making microscopic studies, publishing articles and books— 
before a real "reconstruction" could be achieved on an over-all 
survey. Even so, perhaps the mind could hardly balance the 
issues fairly until, in an age of new preoccupations, perspective 
should be achieved, and all passion spent. 

In the sixteenth century the Protestants sincerely believed 
that the Popes had been perverting religion, degrading the 
most sacred things in life, in a manner to be regarded as 
diabolical. Roman Catholics were able to regard the Pro- 
testants as equally satanic, estranging men from the faith that 
had been handed down to them and seducing souls with a new 
and man-made creed. Both sides regarded it as the most 
momentous matter in the world that the Deity should be 
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properly propitiated; and so both regarded wrong religion as 
not merely mistaken or perverse, but a malignant growth, an 
affront to Heaven, a thing definitely to be rooted out. Both 
parties could conceive only a single Christianity, a single 
Church, so that each sought the absolute destruction of the 
other. It would be difficult to imagine a conflict which to the 
participants represented a more radical case of an absolute 
fight between Right and Wrong. 

A further factor affecting the validity of contemporary 
valuations is the long-term view which we ourselves can now 
take in respect of the Reformation conflicts. We know now that 
there was much to be said on both sides, and there is a sense 
in which we can understand the two of them better than they 
ever understood one another. We might wonder that even 
the men of the sixteenth century did not qualify their militancy 
with the reflection that there were devout and earnest men on 
both sides—a fact which ough: always to have great significance 
when it occurs in such cases. More curious still: the very thing 
which most people to-day are most grateful for is just the thing 
which both the contending parties in the sixteenth century so 
resented—namely the fact that neither side could eliminate 
the other. We know that spiritual life of a high order has been 
attained in both sections of Christianity since that time. We 
know that liberty emerged because neither side was able by a 
total victory to impose its intolerant system universally. Liberty 
emerged from the very clash of consciences, the very conflict of 
authorities. 

We reach the paradox, therefore, that these terrible 
antagonists now seem most wrong in some of those matters 
which they actually had in common—in the view that differ- 
ences of religion were not to be tolerated, and in the very view 
that their warfare was one o? Divine Right against Diabolical 
Wrong. The very benefit which consoles us for their tragedy, 
namely freedom of conscience, is just the one which might 
have been secured without a war if men bad avoided just these 
errors—if they had been either more profound in their know- 
ledge of Christianity, or more discerning in respect of the times, 
or more.charitable to one another. In such a case the over- 
stretching of religious passion might not have been followed by 
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war-weariness and a reaction; and toleration might have come 
more clearly as a religious ideal, less definitely as a product of 
secular reaction or religious indifference. 

We must not say that on the long-term view nothing is 
worth while or that human ideals come to be transposed into 
mere illusions. Not only do we owe much to sixteenth-century 
religious thought, but in the perspective of the ages the pro- 
founder values and virtues come to stand out in greater relief. 
Those who had a wider charity in the sixteenth century, and 
who refused to allow an organizational project to blot out their 
love and comprehension of their fellow-men, emerge more 
distinguished in the light of history, though their age rejected | 
them. They give the appearance of having been right all the 
time because the world in the long run had to come round to 
their ideals. 

Besides greater knowledge and a more comprehensive survey 
and a wider perspective, the later historian adds a new dimen- 
sion to the narrative, because of an analytical method which 
discovers deep processes, general tendencies, things which 
contemporaries were not conscious of. In other words, the 
later historian has a contribution to make because he elicits a 
kind of history-making that goes on over men’s heads. Where 
contemporaries saw capitalists as the culprits in the nineteenth 
century, we now see something more like a geological process 
producing the Industrial Revolution over a long period. We 
‘see: all men—workers. as well as factory-owners—helping by 
their thrusting, and their cupidities, to bring that Revolution 
about. Where we do not doubt men’s sincerity in their religion, 
we may discover that similar classes of people in varied regions 
terided to move over to a certain faith—in other words that, 
because of the particular platform on which they stood, they 
were in a position to appreciate things in certain ways, though 
they might not in the least be conscious of what was influencing 
them. We find that revolutions have their recognizable pro- 
cesses, and that wars may be preparing for long periods under- 
ground, while men do not realize what tide is carrying them on. 
Here are factors which are calculated to produce a radical 
revision in the structure of the historical narrative : as contem- 
poraries originally conceived it. 


JOHN BULL'S BEHAVIOUR 


By FRANK E. BELL 


“THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS UNDERSTOOD ALMOST 
EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD, BUT THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
ALMOST NOWHERE." 


HESE words were written in large letters at bi entrance 

of one of the pavilions in the South Bank Exhibition in 

London. The pavilion was designed to expound the 
British people, and was called the Lion and the Unicorn— 
taken from the Royal Coat of Arms, and chosen to symbolize 
two important qualities of our national character: on the one 
hand realism and strength, on the other imagination and 
fantasy. It was aptly chosen, for perhaps more than any other 
nation the British exhibit these apparently contradictory 
qualities side by side. Viewed historically, the gaiety and fun 
of the Elizabethan age can be seen alternating through the 
centuries with the narrow straight-laced ideas of the Puritans, 
and deep down in all of us these two strains, the lighthearted 
and the stern, struggle for supremacy. In one direction there 
is John Bull, in another there is Alice in Wonderland. From 
much of our behaviour it would seem that a marriage had been 
arranged between these most unlikely partners. 

It is common knowledge that we rarely show our emotions. 
This can be illustrated by dramatic examples, such as the way 
we play bridge as the ship goes down, but much better by the 
more common everyday things, of which the supreme example 
is our habit of queuing. However great our desire may be for a 
seat at the cinema or a bunch of bananas we are content to 
stand patiently behind somebody else and wait for it. We do 
not show our desires, nor our enthusiasm, and rarely even our 
sympathy. The sadness of this is that the English are really a 
very emotional people. That is why we look with such envy on 
the carnivals in France, Switzerland or Germany, and why (in. 
secret) we enjoy some of the crazier dances (especially if they 
are in a place where we are not known!) and why every now 
and then we burst the bonds we have tied around us and show 
our emotion in no uncertain way. 

Closely allied to our reserve is our fear of being different, 
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our concern to be correct. Many of us rebel a bit in our minds 
but not in our practice. We look down the street and see the 
endless, ‘monotonous procession of sports coats and grey 
flannels and think how dull they are, and secretly wish we could 

put on sky blue pink shirts and bright green trousers. But if we 
should see someone walking down the street in a sky blue pink 
shirt and green trousers we avert our gaze in shame, and 
continue to conform with a sigh. The principal reason why our 
General Post Office makes a handsome profit every year is 
because before every party everybody telephones to everybody 
else to make sure that everybody will be in the same sort of 
clothes. 

The English are very proud of their sense of humour. Human 

beings laugh mainly at two things: the discomfort of others if 
it is not shared (if it 1s shared we laugh “on the other side of 
our face"); and the incongruous or the ridiculous. The English 
laugh far more at the incongruous than at the discomfort of 
.others, and is this not one point in our favour? The English 
word “‘fun”’ is not an easy word to translate into most languages. 
On the whole our humour is plain, simple, uncomplicated. It 
is not usually mixed with tragedy, as it so often is in other 
countries. This humour is a very important part of our make-up, 
for it is largely because of it and the detachment that results 
from it, that as.a people we find it so hard to hate. Even during 
a war we fight to show how much we can love our enemies 
afterwards. We almost believe that if Marshal Stalin, President 
Truman, our own Prime Minister and other world leaders 
could spend an evening in each other’s company watching 
silly symphonies, they could never quarrel again! 

The supreme virtue for the Englishman is Common Sense. 
For us the term "intellectual" 1s a derogatory one, and even 
the word clever has a slightly unpleasant ring about it. Almost 
every Englishman would rather be taken for a fool than a 
knave and it seems more important to us to have a well dressed 
Queen than a clever King. In most of our newspapers more 
space is given to what the Queen or the Princesses (and even, 
sometimes, the King) wore than what they did or said. 

If there-is one English phrase that every foreign student 
knows it is “the Englishman's home is his Castle.” This is 
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true—our home is a sort of impregnable fortress in which, safe 
from all forms of assault, we can enjoy complete relaxation, 
lying back in our long chairs and exerting no effort whatever. 

The part of our home that fills foreigners with the greatest 
astonishment is our sitting room. This provides an exception to 
our famous ability to compromise, for whereas the human body 
can assume many shapes, varymg from the perpendicular to 
the horizontal, we really only adopt the two extremes. We either 
stand bolt upright, as in a pub or at a cocktail party, or we 
lounge in an arm chair—the very word expressing effortless 
abandon. In our sitting rooms we assemble the most luxurious’ 
chairs (sometimes one chair will occupy half the floor space), 
and we stretch out our full length, not round a table as our 
continental friends do, but round the fire-place—or the hearth, 
to use the word invested in the richest associations. In summer 
we sit round the fire-place and gaze into the empty grate, and 
in winter we sit round the fire-place and have our chests 
roasted, while our backs are only prevented from being frozen 
by the soft embrace of our voluptuous companions, our chairs! 

When we go abroad and sit in upright chairs around the 
„central table with the lamp directly above, and the wine glasses 
sensibly on the table, our backs ache for the soft comfort of our 
great easy chairs, the roaring fires, and the absence of any table 
bigger than a footstool. But unfortunately our system is not 
without a remarkable degree of inconvenience. The way we 
have tea, for example, displays an odd ignorance of the ele- 
mentary rules of anatomy. For we apparently believe that the 
human body is provided with at least half a dozen hands, as 
we balance a cup of tea in one hand, stir it with another, 
balance a plate in another, hold a cigarette in a fourth, light 
someone else’s cigarette with a fifth, and shake hands with 
someone with a sixth. What a mercy we do not gesticulate with 
all of these six hands as well! 

Yet foreign visitors can breathe a sigh of relief when asked 
to a dinner party, for they will really get a table—a good honest 
solid table, with a chair for everyone to sit decently at beside it. 
And the galaxy of eating implements ranging out such a distance 
on each side of the plate need cause little alarm. It is really 
quite simple. Separate implements are used for each course 
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(as though we had a passion for washing up), one works from 
the outside towards the middle, and a weather eye on the 
hostess is advised. Soup is drunk from the side of the spoon, 
and Germans should remember that the sacred potato is cut 
by the profane knife. The reply “thank you" to an inquiry if 
one wants some more will elicit a second helping. It is the 
English who deserve sympathy here, for whereas foreigners 
may find they have some more put on their plate when they do 
not want it, it is the other way round with us. We may want 
some more very much and get nothing. Many of us have 
learnt that the hard way. 

lhe weather is universally known as the traditional subject 
of conversation, but it is not always realized that this is of two 
types. First it is the means of continuing the business of getting 
used to each other's company which is begun by an introduction, 
and no judgment, observation, or discrimination is required, or 
even allowed. There is only one rule. There must be no contra- 
diction. Everything must be smooth and easy. Even on a-cold 
and rainy morning the observation “lovely day" must be 
countered by “Yes, isn’t it?” or the very bold might say: “‘for 
the time of year." But the weather is also a serious topic, and 
can anyone who has been in England in the summer of 1951 be 
surprised? It is discussed in earnestness; the most abstruse 
comparisons are made: “more rain fell between 2 and 3.30 
in the afternoon at Little Puddle on the Mud, than on any 
weekday afternoon between March 2nd and April 2nd since 
1956." And only too often a hedge is the borderline between 
two plots of ground (such as a market garden and a cricket 
ground) for one of which earnest prayers are offered for raih, 
and for the other of which drought 1s besought. And so weather, 
whatever confusion it may cause in Heaven, evokes the most 
animated conversation in that little part of the Earth known as 
England. : 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
By WirrRED BELL 


HEN a fellow countryman returns from a teacher- 

V V exchange visit to U.S.A. and does his little local 

turn about “American Education—Inferior by British 

Standards," I feel ashamed that no tribute has been paid to the 

interpretation of an educational philosophy which has been 
my guide and inspiration for ten years. 

As a youthful independent research educationist I acknow- 
ledge a profound indebtedness to my U.5.A. contacts. How far 
I have been successful, I cannot yet proclaim. 

Glynn is a picturesque village of 200 inhabitants, lying at - 
the end of a small river valley which opens out broadly to the. 
sea on the shores of Larne Lough, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. Although its pretty white-washed cottages, many 
with overhanging roofs of thatch, earn for it the proud title, 
"Ireland's cleanest village," living conditions are primitive, 
there being no proper sanitation or electricity, with the people 
relying mainly on paraffin oil for almost all domestic purposes. 

During my two years’ sojourn in Glynn’s village school, the 
fifty odd pupils received an education which was thoroughly 
modern in concept and reality. The impact of all I assimilated 
from pragmatic educational philosophy, as expounded by 
Professor John Dewey, radiated in the happiness, mutual 
understanding, and general well-being of both teacher and ` 
taught alike. I read of similar e: S. experiments carried out 
prior to 1915. 

If one had entered the "senior" end of the school he or she 
most certainly would have been greeted by noise, but the kind 
of noise that was the result of purposeful activity. There might 
have been a cacophonous blend of hammer and saw rhythm, 
recorder music, the typewriter, the school radio, the gramo- 
phone, or moving, talking, alert children, busily engaged in 
various occupations, all pursued in a co-operative, free and. 
happy manner. 

On the other hand, one might not have found any children 
at all in the room, for some might have gone exploring the 

neighbourhood in a local study assignment, some might have 
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been sketching or painting anywhere out of doors, while others 
might have been studying arithmetic in the playground with 
my help. I always endeavoured to be in the background as 
much as possible, for I wanted my children to express them- 
selves and not to engage primarily in parrot-like repetition of 
facts taught. 

The children did not altogether do what they liked but, 
rather, they definitely liked what they did in or out of school. 
The general scheme of work was to interpret the environment. 
If a teacher has a genuine love for the folk and events of the 
countryside, there is much his wise and studied interpretation 
can unfold. The background is one of moving seasons, seed- 
time, harvest, birth, growth, and death, the unchangeable 
process of nature utilized by man but quite independent of his 
influence. - | 

How dull is the lesson beginning with a vague theory or 
stating a scientific principle, which is illustrated with the aid of 
a textbook or an oral description fully understood by the teacher 
only! It is much better to start with a common everyday object 
or fact and go right back through the unfamiliar to the under- 
lying principle, making first hand observations from concrete 
evidence. 

The study of Nature is the starting point. Direct experiences, 
using the “seeing eye" and the willing hand, make verbal and 
rote learning seem artificial and devoid of all reality. Realiza- 
tion of this point is a vital necessity in framing any curriculum 
in the proposed reorganization of any out-moded, bookish, 
academic, and lifeless system of education. If teachers neglect 
or dismiss this fundamental principle we might as well not 
consider a proposed new deal in education. Teachers, by virtue 
of their immediate contact with children, will be the translators 
of the new concepts. 

The most fundamental urge in children, creativeness, 
whether it be in the language of prose or poetry or in varying 
artistic efforts, shows how the child's mind interprets the 
environment. Besides producing beautiful landscapes in water 
" colour and an assortment of lino cuts, soft toys, and wooden 
models, many of Glynn's children wrote simple, charming 
descriptions of their joys and their sorrows, their pets, their 
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homes, and their toys—in diaries. They did not possess “‘com- 
position books," for how it dams up the spontaneous joy. of 
expression when a child must write two correct and spotless 
pages after an advanced literary fashion about something in 
which he's not interested and which a taskmaster has inflicted 
upon him. 

The environmental approach can operate in- other branches 
of learning. Plenty of material exists everywhere around for the 
teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics. Thus in 
school there was the window space to be measured before a 
"black-out" could be effectively put up prior to a film-strip 
lesson, wood had to be cut and chiselled to the fraction of-an 
inch, fields and haystacks sized up, heights of trees and the 
widths of a river to be calculated. There was actual buying 
and selling in the school “Shop and Post Office." 

Once there was the stop-watch timing of the boys on the 
hundred yards’ race after they had brought home a silver cup 
won in.an open relay contest at a local sports meeting. Four 
of them had entered on their own initiative, quite unknown to 
me (they didn't want “to let me down,” as I was told after- 
wards, if they had been beaten) and the only knowledge I 
had of the whole affair was when I was presented with the 
trophy and told the story. I might add that this was the first 
occasion in which an Elementary School had won the cup—in 
the two preceding years it had been held by secondary schools— 
and the only "training" the boys had was in the informal relay 
games at Physical Culture. 

On another occasion I watched my three senior iin model- 
ling wooden boats. They invited me out for the “trials” in the 
washhand basins. The models sank, capsized, and assumed all 
manner of unstable positions. At this stage I unobtrusively 
gave a “lesson” on Centre of Gravity. The result of all this was 
that, wonderful to relate in this era of modern education, the 
children asked me questions about the Plimsoll Lines they 
observed in the local coal boats. I answered them as well as I 
could, or directed them to reference books for further details. 

The local quarry, which supplied part of the needs of the 
cement works, opened up the wonderful field of geological 
studies and evolutionary biology. A child in Glynn talked 
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quite freely about how a horse's hoof evolved. The quaint 
ruins of the old church took historical studies back for centuries, 
while finds of local flints, scrapers, and stone axes went much 
further back still. 

As for local occupations, what more interesting way could 
advanced geographical studies be approached than by con- 
sidering the import of coal from. England and Scotland to the 
adjacent “Bank Quays,” and the manufacture of cement in 
neighbouring Magheramorne. In the town of Larne, 1} miles 
distant, there were linen, paper, and alumina factories to be 
‘visited and consideration of the town’s importance as a packet 
station and general commercial link between poner Ireland 
and Great Britain. 

Thus it was easy to deepen and enrich the child's experience 
in the very small part of the world in which he lived, and to 
show that education was representative of LIFE and not 
something that was confined solely to a classroom. 

In Glynn there was a genuine tradition of craft work. From 
the old days of the spinning wheel to the present, there has 
been excellent work produced by the village women in needle- 
craft and by the men in woodcarving and joining. Here was the 
basis for appreciating the connection between form and 
function, material and means. 

Originally the traditional crafts showed delicate taste in 
form and colour; but as the old standards have been more or 
less forgotten, the countryman is as likely to purchase tasteless 
furniture, household fittings, pictures, etc., as his fellow towns- 
man. The artistic training in the village school provided for 
the appreciation of beauty in nature, works of art, and the 
design of furniture, pottery, and housing. 

In spite of all this, it is still essential that a child shall learn 
to think mathematically, by the use of symbols, to speak cor- 
rectly, and to read and write his own language. He should come 
in contact with the great human achievements in crafts, 
industry, social and political life, in art, and in literature. He 
must learn about his neighbours all over the world and of the 
make-up of the world in general. 

In the village school the use of the radio in the Schools’ 
Broadcast Programmes, the use of the gramophone for music, 
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speech-training and French, the fascinating cine-projector, film- 
strip, and pictorial display material—the whole gamut of devices 
which are now in the forefront of classroom technique under the 
glamour term “visual aids"— played a very vital part in the 
widening and enrichment of the child’s experiences. 

In school, the boys, during “science studies," learnt of the 
wonders of electricity, a “project” which began with an old 
electric bell costing 6d., and went right back to the history of 
the discovery of magnetism, and finally culminated in the 
generation of 230 volts A.C. in the classroom. The total cost of 
the "project" was 30s. 

The growing child must be encouraged to look beyond the 
narrow limit of his acquaintance and knowledge, to develop 
standards of criticism and self-criticism, to visualize beyond his 
sel-sufficing world into adventures of thought, imagination, 
and experience. It was a red-letter day for Glynn's children 
when they were called upon to do a “Children’s Hour" broad- 
cast in verse, drama, or music. It was part of their “education” 
—a broadening influence in young and tender minds. 

In.addition to the three-fold task of interpreting, com- 
plementing, and communicating standards of judgment and 
taste that are applicable to any civilized community, one 
function of the rural school should be to create the awareness 
of the deficiencies of rural life. In “biological studies” in Glynn, 
the rural sanitation came up for severe criticism and also the 
fact that the picturesque delightfully obliterates the tumble- 
down, defective, unsatisfactory houses. 

When I arrived in Glynn in 1946 I was kindly offered a three- 
roomed; dismal, dingy, damp cottage, which I had to transform 
by great exertion and expense to a pleasant picture aspect. 
Even so, the effort was worth while, considering the £15 annual 
rent and rates I had to pay! 

Modern knowledge and modern standards must be applied 
to rural dwellings so that they can be judged places where 
people can live lives happily and healthily. Above all, in rural 
education, the aim is an all round, fuller and better balanced 
development. 'This is the challenge to rural teachers, in fact, 
to all teachers. 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 


By Dynetey Hussey 
Ae the musical works commissioned by the Arts 


Council for the Festival of Britain—and these have 

ranged from concerto and brass band music to the 
publication of hitherto inaccessible British music of the past— 
was a new ballet by Constant Lambert, which was produced 
by the Sadler's Wells Company at Covent Garden. No one had 
a better claim to provide such a work for the Festival, for 
Lambert, as musical director of the Sadler's Wells Ballet for 
nearly twenty years, had been one of the chief architects 
of its artistic success. He had resigned from that position, 
while retaining his association with the Company as artistic 
adviser, a short while ago in order to devote himself to 
composition. His sudden death two days before his forty- 
sixth birthday, which he was to have celebrated by conducting 
his new ballet at the Edinburgh di is a severe loss to 
music. 

The measure of that loss was made —" clear to one 
at that Edinburgh performance, conducted by Robert Irving 
and danced with special devotion, though with heavy spirits, 
by the company headed by Margot Fonteyn and Michael 
Somes. The music of Teiresias has in its slow movements a new 
depth and glowing beauty of expression, which seem to indicate 
a matured experience and settled mastery. Some of the quick 
dances, on the other hand, sounded comparatively conventional 
and even at times derivative, as though they had been composed 
in a hurry against time. But as a whole, this score is one of the 
finest the composer has left us, full of original ideas and scored 
with a keen sense of orchestral colour. 

The orchestration is unusual in that only the lower strings are 
used (no violins) with a large wind-band and percussion. 
This gives to the score its dark colouring and hard lines, which 
are happily matched in the décor for the ballet designed by the 
composer's wife. The scenery and costumes are as unusual as 
the music, and for that reason seem to have been misunderstood 
by some of the critics. Without archzological pedantry, they 
succeed in translating into terms of living art the ancient 
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civilization of Crete with its dark and savage cults and ritual 
athleticism. 

The story of Teiresias, who was transformed from a man 
into a woman and then resumed his masculine form, is told in 
three scenes. The third relates how Zeus and Hera, quarrelling 
about the respective advantages of the sexes, summoned 
Teiresias, who had experienced both, to decide between them. 
He pronounced in favour of woman contrary to Hera's opinion, 
and was struck blind by the outraged goddess. But Zeus com- 
pensated him for his loss of sight with the gift of prophecy. 
It is evident that the metamorphoses of the first two scenes, in 
which Mr. Somes is transformed into Miss Fonteyn and back 
again through the agency of a couple of snakes and an equivocal 
"neophyte," attracted Lambert as a subject for ballet. And 
very good ballet they make. 

‘The first scene has plenty of interest with athletic dances 
for the Cretan girls, who are surpassed in feats of agility by 
leiresias and his warrior-companions. Then come the snakes 
to a wonderful reptilian whirr of "flutter-tongued" wood- 
. winds, and Teiresias, touching them with a wand provided by 
the neophyte, is changed into a woman. 

In the second scene the female Teiresias has a long and 
beautiful dance with shepherds and an equally lovely pas de 
deux with a lover (John Field) before the snakes reappear and 
Teiresias is once more transformed. All this is excellent ballet, 
if sometimes a little long drawn-out—a fault of which the 
composer was himself conscious, so that he was preparing a 
shortened version. But the final scene, the quarrel of thé gods 
and the final departure of the blinded prophet tapping his way 
with a stick, taxed Frederick Ashton's skill as choreographer 
beyond reason. 

Nevertheless, Teiresias did not deserve the rather cold 
reception it had at its first performance. Despite its obvious 
faults, it is a remarkable and original ballet. It certainly serves 
to refute the notion that Lambert was a composer manqué. 
He had not, indeed, fulfilled as a creative musician all the 
promise of his youth, but he had shown how fully that might 
have been realized had he been given the normal span of life. 

Lambert's name first came to be known to the public when 
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he was still a student at the Royal College of Music. The 
rumour of his extraordinary talent had reached the ears of 
Serge Diaghilev, who for the first time 1n his career commis- 
sioned a ballet from an English composer. Lambert's Romeo 
and Juliet was produced by the Ballet Russe at Monte Carlo 
in 1926—a somewhat freakish work in the manner of those 
days, But Lambert, though he might shock the conservatives, 
soon showed that he possessed a forceful and original mind, 
and was by no means one of the “playboys” of the 1920’s, 
content to produce smart and ephemeral work. 

Ballet, however, continued to attract him, and when the 
Camargo Society was formed to keep alive the traditions of 
ballet in London after Diaghilev's death, Lambert conducted 
the Society’s performances, including Vaughan Williams’s 
Job of which he prepared a score for small orchestra. He also 
composed a new ballet, Pomona, for the Society; which was mere 
solid, though still satirical in spirit, than Romeo and Juliet. But 
the best work of this period was his setting of Sacheverell 
Sitwell's poem Rio Grande for chorus, pianoforte and orchestra, 
which is wholly characteristic of Lambert's taste for exotic 
colouring. His command of brilliant effect and warmth of 
expression commended this music even to those who were shy 
of “modern” music. 

When the Sadler’s Wells Ballet was formed, it was natural 
that Lambert should be invited to become its musical director. 
The work of conducting the performances, which he did with a 
rare understanding of what was required by the dancers, and 
of arranging scores for ballet—among them Les Patineurs after 
Meyerbeer and 77e Prospect Before Us after Boyce were particu- 
larly successful—undoubtedly handicapped his career as a 
composer. During these years he composed a ballet, Horoscope, 
which was a serious and important work, and a choral work, 
Summer's Last Will and Testament with a text by Thomas Nashe, 
whose music reflects the strange mixture of tenderness and 
bitter satire of which the Elizabethan comedy: is compounded. 
This remains Lambert’s most important symphonic com- 
position. He also wrote a Concerto for pianoforte and chamber 
orchestra, a symphonic work called Mu usic Jor Orchestra and 
a Sonata for pianoforte. 
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But his work with the Ballet was also creative, in the sense 
that he ensured that its musical policy should be sound and 
enterprising. In their preoccupation with the choreography and 
the dancers, writers about ballet are apt to forget that, as a 
serious art, ballet rests upon the foundation of good music. 
Without that it becomes a callisthenic exercise or a trivial 
` entertainment. Lambert laid at Sadler's Wells a sure foundation 
upon which his colleagues, the choreographers and dancers, 
could build a fair structure. 


Recorded Music 


Not much of Lambert's music has been recorded, but Rio 
Grande and a Suite from Horoscope are obtainable in performances 
conducted by him (Columbia). He also conducted for both 
Columbia and H.M.V. a number of interesting works by such 
composers as Chabrier, one of his special favourites, and Liszt, 
which bear witness to the strongly personal tastes expressed 
with such wit and pungency in his book on contemporary 
music, Music Ho! His remarkable powers as a reciter of poetry 
are also preserved in a recording of Walton’s Fagade in. its 
original version as a setting of Edith Sitwell’s poems (Decca). 
A complete recording recently issued by Columbia of the two 
concert-suites from Façade made with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra is, perhaps, the finest souvenir of his ability as a 
conductor. 

The latest complete opera-recording on Decca long-playing 
records is one of Carmen which occupies three discs. The per- 
formance is given by the Opéra Comique under Albert Wolff, 
and its outstanding characteristic is the brilliance of the 
orchestral playing which is vividly recorded. Only now and 
again the balance has been too far adjusted in favour of the 
singers. The cast give a good average performance, with Janine 
Micheau rising well above that level as Micaela, and the 
Escamillo falling rather below it. Suzanne Juyol accentuates the 
gamine in Carmen at the expense of more passionate utterance. 
The Don José.(Libero de Luca) comes up to the average with 
a good singing tone, but with too much vibrato and a certain 
rigidity in his phrasing. ‘The set is worth having for the all-round 
merit of a lively performance. Guiraud's recitatives are used. . 


«OVER SIXTY BRITISH STARS" 
By C. A. LEJEUNE 


Y N J HEN the leading members of the British moving pic- 

ture industry, united on this unique occasion, decided 

to sink their differences, pool their resources, and pro- 

duce a single big film as a contribution to Britain’s Festival, it 

was not unnatural that they should choose for their subject the 

life of William Friese-Greene, the Bristol photographer, who 
was one of the first men to make pictures move. 

It is not claimed by the producers of The Magic Box that 
Friese-Greene was the “inventor” of the camera. This is just as 
well, for any such claim would inevitably have started a rumpus. 
Nobody can rightly say who really invented moving pictures. 
An attempt to trace the history of the cinema might start with 
the Confucian shadow-plays, or the frescoes on the pillars of 
the Egyptian temples; with Aristotle, who observed that the 
sun shining through a square hole in a shutter cast a circular 
spot of light on a darkened wall, or with his contemporary who 
remarked that the whirling stone of the slinger, or the light of a 
rapidly moving torch, presented the effect of an apparently 
unbroken circle. 

It might start in the Middle Ages with Leonardo da Vinci, 
who not only evolved the camera obscura, but anticipated the 
needs of temperamental film stars by having an orchestra play 
to his lady sitters. Or it might start in 1640 with that Athana- 
sius Kircher, whose preview of the first magic lantern per- 
formance—starring the Devil—was attended by the nobility 
and intelligentsia of Rome. 

. -We might say that the cinema really began with the trauma- 
trope, the stroboscope, the fantascope, the daedalum, the 
zoetrope, the kinematoscope, the phasmatrope, the zooprazo- 
scope, or any one of a dozen scientific toys with outlandish 
titles, or insist that the thing might never have become prac- 
tical at all had it not been for a millionaire's bet that a horse, 
when running, takes all its feet off the ground together. We 
might easily find ourselves involved in disputes over national 
priority, contending hotly that the moving picture was invented 
in England or America, or France, or Italy. It would be pos- 
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sible to claim, with a certain amount of substantial evidence, 
that Edison got in first, or Lumière or Latham or Paul or 
Muybridge, or even that Friese-Greene got in ahead of them 
all. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to prove it. So the pro- 
ducers of The Magic Box are wise when they advance no such 
pretension for their hero, but content themselves with stating 
that he was indubitably one of the first men, if not the very 
first man, to produce and patent a motion picture camera 
based on the principles still in use to-day. 

William Friese-Greene was undoubtedly a man of genius, 
who has never had the honour he deserved in his own or any 
other country. His life was a mixture of high achievement and 
abject failure; intense, extravagant, unpractical, inconsiderate, 
and utterly single-minded. It was also dramatically unshapely, 
a fact that makes the Friese-Greene story very difficult to tell in 
picture form. All his good luck came to him quite early; when, 
from being a humble assistant to a British photographer, he 
came to London and set up a fashionable practice on his own 
account, and found time, between smart portrait sittings, to ` 
carry on the experiments that led him to the discovery of the 
movie camera. 

After this promising beginning, everything went wrong for 
him. He ran into debt after debt, squandering all his substance 
on materials for further experiments, notably experiments for 
films 1n colour. His first wife died young. His second wife, after 
many years of this nerve-wracking, hand-to-mouth existence, 
struggling to bring up a family in the shadow of the pawnshop, 
thought it prudent to leave him and earn her own living. 
Nobody believed in Friese-Greene, and even his discovery of 
the magic box was forgotten in the fame of other men's con- 
tributions to the now ubiquitous cinema. In May 1921: he died 
suddenly, a heartbroken and unrecognized old man, in his seat 
at the Connaught Rooms during a meeting of the film trade. 
When they searched his pockets to find a clue to his identity, 
they discovered nothing but a crumpled handkerchief, one 
shilling and tenpence, and a pawnticket for some cuff-links. 

Now there is no getting away from the fact that this 1s a 
pretty depressing life-story—a story, in the main, of disappoint- 
ment and frustration, with a hero whose career, after its bright, 
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early triumph, ran steadily and sorrily: downhill. Nor does 
Robert Donat's gently affectionate study of the inventor do 
very much to enliven it. As a piece of acting it is sincere and 
conscientious, and it is not difficult to believe, as I have been 
told by people who worked with him, that Mr. Donat took 
Friese-Greene's troubles to heart as though they had been his 
own disaster. But he is apt to play him as a Victorian Mr. Chips, 
rather than as the highly-coloured eccentric that the man must 
have been in reality. Loyal though 1t 1s, there seems to be too 
much tenderness in this performance, and not enough gusto. 

Under the circumstances, the producer, Ronald Neame, the 
director, John Boulting, and the screenwriter, Eric Ambler, 
have been forced to go a good deal out of their way to brighten 
things up. Since it would obviously have been perfidious to 
change the facts of Friese-Greene’s life, they have rather 
shrewdly changed their order. By what seems to me a remarkably 
cunning and legitimate use of flashbacks, telling the second 
wife’s story first, and then going back to the beginning of the 
adventure, Mr. Ambler has managed to delay the highspot of 
the film—the discovery of pictures that moved—for something 
like ninety minutes. To have done so, engenders the risk, of 
making the first part of the film a little slow, but it is manifestly 
better to be slow before the climax than after. At first thought, 
this rearrangement of material seems an odd one, but on con- 
sideration I think you will agree that the device was right. - 

As an added fillip to the entertainment, and as an earnest of 
the all-industry nature of this Festival production, what are 
described as “over sixty British stars” play supporting parts in 
it. The cast list of The Magic Box reads like a theatrical Who's 
Who.” Hardly a name that means anything on British stage 
or screen is missing. Artists such as Michael Redgrave, Eric 
Portman, Dame Sybil Thorndike, Emlyn Williams, Stanley 
Holloway, Margaret Rutherford,.Glynis Johns, Joyce Grenfell, 
Robert Beatty, Michael Denison, Peter Ustinov and dozens 
more turn up as shopkeepers, doctors, clerks, artisans, sitters in- 
a photographic studio, brokers’ men and cinema veterans. 

In what is by far the most successful sequence of the film— 
and so it should be, for it is the crux of this adventure in dis- 
covery—Sir Laurence Olivier appears as a bewildered City 
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policeman, dragged off his beat by the inventor in the middle 
of the night, to form an audience of one of the first public per- 
formance of moving pictures. This scene is brilliant in its 
economy and incisiveness, and in the subdued eloquence of its 
pantomime. It is also unselfish, with one of the greatest actors 
of our time deliberately serving as a “feed” in Hu interests of 
the story. 

No one can fail to be vee: by this — of all the 
talents. Dozens of individual **bits"" are charming. The appear- 
ance of each favourite is hkely to be hailed with whispers and 
yelps of delight by appreciative audiences. The Magic Box is as 
much an occasion as a Theatrical Garden Party. But I can't 
help feeling that the introduction of so many celebrities has had 
a curious and unexpected effect on the picture. In the bright 
company of over sixty stars, all glittering for a fleeting moment, 
poor Willie Friese-Greene, neglected 1 in his life-time, is apt to 
be passed by again. ! 


* * x * * . x 


Anna Neagle has played, in her time, so many of the famous 
women of history, that it was not to be expected she would let a 
Festival season go by without identifying herself with another. 
After her Nell Gwynn, Peg Woffington, Queen Victoria, Nurse 
Cavell, Amy Johnson and Odette, comes her Florence Night- 
ingale in The Lady with a Lamp. The director, of course, is Miss 
Neagle’s husband, Herbert Wilcox, without whose guidance 
and almost telepathic sympathy she has never made a picture. : 

The Lady with a Lamp has had some rough handling from the 
critics. Personally, I think they are wrong in a great many of 
their strictures. It is true that the film is an episodic sort of 
work, which tries to take in more biographical detail than it 
can hold. It is true that it skirts rather daintily round the more 
sordid and repellent aspects of nursing in the Crimea: that it 
lapses occasionally into bathos; that the writing is not highly 
distinguished; that Miss Nightingale i is scarcely presented here 
as the ruthless and impersonal msc Dunas that circumstances 
may have compelled her to be. 

But in its honest attempt to present great heart, and great 
achievement, within the conventions of the popular cinema, it 
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seems to me very properly calculative. Mr. Wilcox and Miss 
Neagle have always had one clear object in hand in all their’ 
studies of high endeavour; to ‘show nobility of character, in- 
domitable spiritual staunchness, as a thing not set apart from 
life, not frightening nor freakish, but within the difficult reach 
of any. human being. Their language is the language of the 
people; but if, by its means, they can persuade us that Florence 
Nightingale was a woman whose memory should be cherished 
and whose example followed, The Lady with a Lamp cannot be 
said to have failed. 


-= TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT 
By T. C. WORSLEY 


O open his first season as the new director of the Old 
Vic, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie chose Marlowe's Tamburlaine 
the Great which has not been produced professionally on 
the English stage for some three hundred years. It is easy to see 
how this great, sprawling, bawling panorama of a play appealed 
to a producer of Mr. Guthrie’s particular gifts. It offers a chal- 
lenge on nearly every count. Having selected Mr. Donald 
Wolfit as his chief actor of the season, Mr. Guthrie collaborated 
with him on preparing an acting text which enables the two 
' parts (the second was originally a sequel written by Marlowe 
after the enormous popular success of Part One) to be played 
together in one evening. | 
This was certainly an excellent idea, for in performance it is 
the second part which is by far the most successful. The text 
prepared, and an actor of sufficient stature and range being 
available, the next obstacles were a caste of prodigious size and 
stage machinery of great elaboration. 'To both of these demands 
the Old Vic organization was more than equal. Finally there 
was needed the imaginative grasp to transcribe into theatre | 
terms the lurid atmosphere in which Marlowe's melodrama is 
cast, to control and order the crowds, to give an impression of 
. events happening on the largest possible scale, and yet to keep 
the line of these events sharp and clear. That is the very kind of 
challenge which Mr. Guthrie as producer rises to, and to assist 
him he chose Mr. Leslie Hurry, a designer who has already 
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shown that he can pull out, at need, the stops of horror. 

In a preface to his acting edition (published by Heinemann 
at 4s. 6d.) Mr. Guthrie argues that the critics who have for 300 
years talked of this play as unactable have been judging from a 
too “literary” standpoint. On the contrary, Mr. Guthrie says 
in effect, looked at from the theatrical standpoint it is com- 
pletely actable as I shall proceed to show you. And this is what 
he does. The first part carries us in a series of rapid, sketched 
episodes up the foothills of slaughter and rapine, each brisk 
scene adding not only a conquest or a kingdom, but also a 
further slide into bestiality, cruelty and tyranny. The Tam- 
burlaine of this part is a savage adolescent, glorying in the 
untrammelled exercise of violence in a boy’s fantasy of power. 
Mr. Donald Wolfit in a semi-Mongolian make-up brings out 
clearly the relish of his character in this. Nothing can soften the 
savagery of some of the scenes here; but the relish Mr. Wolfit 
demonstrates is not pleasure in this savagery as something 
mental, but pleasure in pushing the power principle to its very 
last'excesses. Typically, the most expanded scene in this half is 
the baiting and torturing of Bajazeth and his wife. And their 
death scene gives one of the few extended acting chances to 
other members of the caste, chances admirably taken by Leo 
Mackern and Margaret Rawlings. 

The second part is, dramatically speaking, much the more 
effective. Here the scenes are more extended, they have time 
to expand and develop. There is a faint redeeming touch of 
humanity (comparatively speaking) in the opening scenes 
which display Tamburlaine’s savage love for his sons, and 
another in his passionate, grief at his wife’s death. There is a 
small gradation of development, too, in the personality of 
Tamburlaine, and Mr. Wolfit is admirably expressive in pass- 
ing from the adolescent animality of the first part to the with- 
drawn, in-looking mania of the second. This reaches its climax 
in the three scenes which show Tamburlaine harnessing the 
conquered kings to his chariot, hanging the Governor in chains 
from the castle walls and having him shot through with 
arrows (all this is ferociously represented on the stage down to 
the last details), the burning of the sacred books and the 

executing of his one cowardly son with his own hands. 
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This Elizabethan horror film (for so it seems to me) is re- 
deemed for those who find it satisfying by Marlowe’s rhetorical 
verse. For me this was something of a disappointment: I find it 
reads better than it sounds. Of course there are the justly 
famous passages, but I found a monotony in the sum which I 
don’t remember noticing when I read the play. The rhetorical 
notes seemed to be too insistent, the sustaining pedal to be too 
continually pressed down, while the bass was being thumped in 
octaves. Very noticeably absent, I felt, was the immense variety 
which Shakespeare developed in his line; and above all there 
seemed to be missing those catalytic images which in Shakespeare 
draw the whole emotional tone into a sudden revelatory pause. 
Marlowe’s “mighty line” goes on, and on, and on. 

As an experiment, Tamburlaine the Great is certainly very well 
worth having done. It is the sort of thing which only the Old 
Vic could do—and therefore should do. And we should all be 
grateful to Mr. Guthrie for giving us the chance to see it and 
judge it on the stage instead of in the study. And this produc- 
tion on the largest and grandest of scales shows it off to its best 
advantage. It is arguable, of course, that a smaller scale, a 
more formalized production, would give the verse a better 
showing, and that, it being impossible to represent satisfac- 
torily to a modern audience the savage climate in which these 
horrors spawned, something less representational might suc- 
ceed better in conveying it. But personally I think that if the 
spectacle were abstracted there would be too little left. 

This argument only arises because the play as a play is 
finally felt to be wanting. Mr. Guthrie's production gives the 
lie to the older critics who called it unplayable; but leaves us 
still the task of making up our mind about its value. And here 
we enter the no-man’s-land of personal taste. Those who find 
it satisfying do so by a process of transplanting themselves into : 
the Elizabethan climate where the contemporary modern 
sensibility to cruelty was non-existent. An age which accepted 
torture, public flogging or burning, and bear-baiting, would - 
find merely irrelevant judgments which were affected by 
exhibitions of savagery. For them, one may presume, Tambur- 
laine was representative of one aspect of that renaissance man 
who carried every branch of activity to its extreme. 
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To those with a less vivid period sense, this exhibition is less 
satisfying. Two things which they now expect from any play 
are lacking, conflict and development. The complete absence 
in lamburlaine of any knowledge or awareness of the values 
he is violating makes his progress in the end simply bestial. 
And if there 1s some slight development in the second half, the 
development of a mere beast into a mad beast is, in the last 
analysis, uninteresting. But “uninteresting,” let us emphasize, 
is here a comparative term. Uninteresting is the last thing that, 
in the purely sensational sense, one could call this imaginative, 
lurid, exciting production, and its dominating central perform- 
ance by Mr. Wolfit, a performance of such range and power as 
no other living English actor is capable of. 
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A most interesting event—which we may hope will be the 
first of many such—was the visit to the St. James’s Theatre 
for three weeks of the Renaud-Barrault Gompany. National 
styles of acting are entirely different from one another and for 
this very reason free exchange between countries should be most 
fruitful. Everyone was struck by the perfect style in which the 
French played their high comedy; and this was an object lesson 
to us who are in some danger of forgetting the tradition. Where 
now in high comedy we verge towards the burlesque—too much 
. fidgeting, fussing, frilling about—the enchanting Madelaine 
. Renaud gave a perfect exhibition of the traditional French 
style which depends essentially upon stillness. M. Barrault's 
own style of acting is the opposite. He infuses enormous vitality 
and energy into every part, and the words seem almost a super- 
fluity, so expressive are his gestures and movements. But un- 
doubtedly the zenith of the visit was the performance of 
Claudel’s Paríage de Midi. This was the best set and the best 
lighted of the plays (in this department we can justly claim 
that we are ahead of the French), and though this fifty-year-old 
play, so highly esteemed by the French Catholic intelligentsia, 
is baffling to a predominantly non-Catholic audience, it gave 
us the chance of seeing in action the fabulous Edwige Feuillére. 
-She is, quite simply, the best actress we have ever seen. 


BRITISH WATERCOLOURS 
By Sm Pur HENDY 


T: Festival of Britain, as was right and proper, offered 
a good opportunity to study British watercolours. At the 
British Museum the Department of Prints and Drawings 
showed a magnificent selection from its great store of work by 
the classic British watercolourists; at Burlington Gardens the’ 
Arts Council ended its series of exhibitions with “Three Gen- 
turies of British Watercolours,” a very personal selection made 
and catalogued by Mr. Brinsley Ford largely from private 
collections. 

Watercolours are by no means a British monopoly. Water 
must be the oldest of all the vehicles for applying colour. 
Diirer was perhaps the first to realize the potentialities of 
watercolour—as opposed to the gouache of the illuminators, 
which was opaque, and more like tempera in its effect—in 
rendering skies and water; and the history of the modern water- 
colour is bound up with that of the developing interest in 
landscape as a worthy subject in itself. Rubens and Van Dyck 
painted landscapes in watercolour, so did the Dutchmen of the 
seventeenth century; what time in England such ancestors of 
the complete watercolourist as Francis Place were painting 
their topographical scenes or natural history subjects only in 
monochrome. 

Nevertheless, in the eighteenth century, when the British 
school of painting developed, watercolours played such a part 
in it as they did in no other school. One of the first Englishmen 
to paint in full watercolour was William Taverner. He painted 
not only classical landscapes influenced by Gaspard Poussin 
but the English scene: Hampstead Heath in the Arts Council 
Exhibition, Sandpits at Woolwich in the British Museum (the 
latter on a grand scale with much gouache and not a little 
Gaspard, but with a sense of light and of the genius loct which 
anticipates the nineteenth century). 

Taverner was an amateur. It is doubtful if anyone born as 
early as he, in 1703, could have made a living out of landscape, 
least of all in watercolour. Gainsborough, in the next generation, 
with half the world of fashion passing before his landscape. 
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paintings in every medium, had to give most of them away. 
But by the end of the century, after Gainsborough was dead, 
his landscapes were more admired than his portraits. Gradually 
during the eighteenth century the interest in landscape had 
grown with the growth of a refined upper middle class and 

the refinement of the squirearchy. 

Gainsborough's contemporary Paul Sandby, one of the first 
professional specialists in full watercolour, began his career, like 
his elder brother Thomas, in the Military Drawing Office of the 
Tower of London and for a quarter of a century was Drawing- 
master at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. But he 
must have found a considerable private market for his water- 
colours; his charming painting in the British Museum, The 
Artist's Studio at No. 4 St. George's Row, Bayswater, shows the 
Sandby family conducting their life apparently in an ample 
and elegant'fashion. | 

Some of the landscapes that Paul Sandby painted in Wales 
show that he was ahead, of the poets in the appreciation of 
natural scenery; yet even in these he remained the topo- 
graphical painter, his purpose a record of things seen, done in 
an elegant and pleasing way. 

Francis Towne, when he gave up painting gentlemen's seats 
in Devonshire and went to Italy for inspiration, painted sub- 
jects which in themselves should give him some place in history. 
His huge watercolour in the British Museum, 77e Cascade of 
Terney [Terni], is like a poem by Wordsworth made before 
Wordsworth had begun to describe'such scenes. The splendour 
with which he arranged the masses of water and rock gives 
the composition a certain analogy with some “abstract” 
paintings of to-day; but his scene is also abstract in that, 
except at a considerable distance, it 1s shallow and intangible. 
The inky edges of his shapes and his thin colours—when there 
are any—are so innocent of any suggestion of the third dimen- 
sion that the effect can be painfully unconvincing. 

Oils carry a certain conviction by their very body. With 
watercolour it requires very special powers of observation to 
lay on sucl» tones and colours as convince people that they 
might tread in this foreground or might fly a kite into the sky 
above that horizon. So long as it was used to fill in outlines 
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drawn in ink, its capacity to render form must have depended 
upon a power of draughtsmanship that the English have not 
often had; its potentialities in rendering atmosphere were 
limited and opportunity to use the imagination lay more in the 
choice of subject than in its treatment. 

Alexander Cozens had already opened up a larger realm for 
his imagination by using broad coarse outlines and running 
them into flat washes of brown and grey. Going, it is said, 
straight from Russia, where he was born, to Italy, he painted 
ideal landscapes inspired partly by the pen and wash drawings 
of Claude, partly by the country by which Claude had been 
inspired and partly by weird systems of composition of his 
own. His sepia renderings of space and light, of ragged peaks 
standing upon clouds above great plains are crude beside the 
work of Claude; but they have a somewhat INS grandeur 
of their own. 

It was Alexander's son John Robert Cozens TÉ by mixing 
his father's breadth of vision and design not so much with the 
British topographical tradition as with the method of the Swiss 
Louis Ducros, made out of watercolour painting almost a new 
art. In his grey-blue-green views of Switzerland, or the Italian 
Lakes or the Roman Campagna he learned gradually to do 
without the pen and to achieve a new softness and mystery, 
an ethereal quality which made them, as Constable said, “all 
poetry." It is a majestic poetry of sweeping curves and far 
horizons; but the mists which veil the local colour strike a 
. chill. 

J. R. Cozens, who first made watercolour a serious art in 
England, exemplifies also that cool remoteness of outlook 
which causes it to be little regarded on the Continent. The 
whole tradition of France and Italy gives substance to the 
warmth of human feeling. Even the misty landscapes of the 
late Claude, by which Cozens was inspired, are populated by 
amiable gods and heroes, while in the hands of a Renoir a 
grassy hillock can turn almost into a dish of vegetables to eat; 
for there is also a comforting substantiality about oil-paintings 
which watercolours rarely have. é 

Thomas Girtin, a generation later than Cozens, gave more 
warmth and substance to his native landscape without making 
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watercolour an imitation of oil. Peter de. Wint used warm 
dark colour and rich contrasts of light and shade; but he rather 
abused the new medium when he launched into broad brush- 
strokes and painted wide full-coloured panoramas in:a manner 
which is at the same time too liquid and too dry. 

Fortunately the British Museum gave almost a third of its 
exhibition to the watercolours of J. M. W. Turner, with a 
series that began with scenes painted when he was about 
fourteen and ended with sketches left unfinished at his death. 
The example of Gainsborough had already shown that the oil- 
painters could achieve in watercolour more solidity and 
human feeling than. the specialists could usually manage. 
Turner’s practice on canvas and on the grand scale was no 
doubt instrumental in enabling him to achieve his unique 
boldness and intensity of vision. However transparently his 
incredibly delicate tints are washed over the paper, however 
ethereal the whole effect, all the elements of nature seem to lie 
there beneath. All his life he developed his skills in oil and water- 
colour side by side. Each was complementary to the other, and 
he knew, as no one else, what was to be achieved in each. So 
it was only in a few commissioned watercolours that he emu- 
lated, as too many of his specialist colleagues did, the grandeur 
of oil paintings. What 1s no less extraordinary than his skill in 
watercolour is the simplicity and economy with which he used 
it. In the “Thames Sketchbook” he studied the English country- 
side as intimately as Constable, and, as comparison with a 
number of Constable's watercolours at the British Museum 
showed, with even greater freshness and simplicity. When he 
passed to views of Switzerland and Italy and gave his imagina- 
tion full rein, there was no limit to the extent of his horizons 
or to the intensity of his colours. Yet here was something as 
distinctively sensuous as anything French, for, however magical 
the vision, the means of its realization were always fresh and 
simple, the sense-of texture and of something more than texture 
always delicious. The poetry of Turner's vision continued to 
evolve almost to the day of his death, and by the range of 
experience and emotion which he was able to express by this 
slightest of all means he surely transformed watercolour paint- 
ing into one of the great arts. 
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BRITISH BALLET AT SCHOOL 
By PETER CRAIG RAYMOND 


N ballet schools, in ballet classes, all over the country, the 
| pe dancers, choreographers, and who knows, to-morrow’s 

directors too, are in first position. Here we can share their 
loud-voiced glee at first sight of the barre; their furled brow at 
first attempts to don tights; that first, tremble-and-tear plier... 
if there is no inspiration here for the critic there is none any- 
where. 

To watch these children is to watch the corps, the ballerinas, 
and—we hope—the premiers danseurs of the next decade. The 
next decade that will be made by teaching and help given 
now. Help, not only by teachers, but by the critics who will 
later judge a talent nurtured here and now. 

It is the critic's privilege to give encouragement as it is his 
work to give praise and blame. To this end it should be his 
custom to visit as many schools and classes as he attends first 
nights and galas. 

First on his tour list should be Tunbridge Wells. The Legat 
School here is an experiment that has worked and is working. 
With ballet as its razson d'étre a full general education is also 
given. Nadine Nicolaeva-Legat carries on the tradition of the 
original Legat system which produced Fokine and Nijnski. 
She continues a line that has left in its wake a Massine, a 
Pavlova, and Eglevski. She furthers a method that, in England, 
has trained both Anton Dolin and Alicia Markova, Mona 
Inglesby and Harold Turner. This school has an age-range of 
from six to eighteen and roughly a quarter of the students are 
state-supported. All are being trained to dance—not teach. 

It 15 precisely this accent on ballet as a career that is usually 
lacking in our ballet schools. 'Too many of these schools exist to 
train teachers, too few to develop dancers. 

Legat is a happy exception. Another is the School of Russian 
Ballet in St. Luke's Street, Chelsea. With Romola Nijinski as 
patron and the grand Kschesinska as advisor, this school is 
giving 'ffirst-job" dancers their daily classes, and by curing 
individual blemishes which show up in performance is gradually 
improving the standard of corps work in this country. Formerly 





The Legat School ; (1) Pas de deux by two young pupils, (a) Th 
children’s play-tinu 








(i) Practice at the barre in the Legat School, (ii) Dominions students training at 
the Royal Academy of Dancing 
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of the Metropolitan Ballet, John Gregory is director, with 
Barbara Vernon and Consuella Carmona as assistants. 

In an opposite corner of London, we have the Sadler's 
Wells School and Peggy Van Praage. Sadler's Wells has the 
advantage of weekly lessons by dancers from the parent Com- 
pany at Covent Garden; Harold Turner is actually on the 
staff and many visits have been made by the other principals 
from the Garden. | | 

Such an organization as the Wells is definitely of the greatest 
potential good for British ballet. ‘The school is divided in three 
—the two lower sections giving a general education in addition 
to ballet—and the chain links school—]junior company— Covent 
Garden company. ‘That the junior company (Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet) has a standard of its own is being proven by 
this company's Canadian and U.S. tour. To follow Fonteyn 
and Helpmann with the very young Fifield, Beriosova and 
O’Rielly is a considerable risk for the promotor, Sol Hurok, 
who came often to the second company's theatre in Rosebery 
Avenue. .. . He must have been sure. 

Such sureness can only stem from the school-to-stage chain 
which is being forged now in this country. The Russian Ballet 
was made great by the strength, the incorruptible bond of its 
complete training. Life in a convent is freedom compared to 
the cloistered existence demanded of the dancer at the old 
Maryisky and in St. Petersburg. Even to-day the result of this 
training is recognized whefiever a Russian-trained dancer or 
choreographer holds the stage. 

I believe that we, in Britain, can achieve this same greatness 
of training and, thus, technique. And, I would add, Sadler's 
Wells is the best starting point. Their one real defect? Neither 
at the school, nor in the company, is ballet given international, 
or better, non-national, status. The influx of great foreign 
dancers and teachers to the Wells would without doubt make 
the school the finest training ground a dancer could have. 
And this would make the school no less a proud asset of Britain. 

Diaghilev was, to the end, unspoiled Russian. That did not 
hinder his using every good dancer, choreographer, musician, 
and designer who came his way. In fact, it was precisely this 
exploitation of every talent which made Diaghilev and his 
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Ballet Russe the greatest force in the artistic world of that time. 
It was precisely this exploitation which—in being ploughed 
back—has produced the national ballets of so many countries. 
If Sadler's Wells will follow so obvious a lead then it, too, may 
be able to harig stars on as many doors as Diaghilev did. 

The other national school is R.A.D.—the Royal Academy 
of Dancing. Here, too, Ninette de Valois is to be found; she 
supervises the Wells, and 1s a R.A.D. vice-president. Madame 
Karsavina also 1s associated with it. 

One fact that is apparent is that both schools serve much the . 
.same purpose and have much the same controllers. Why 
remain separate? To amalgamate R.A.D. with the Wells 
would be a happy wedlock with every chance of fruitful pro- 
creation. | 

Two other ballet companies have formed schools to supply 
their needs: Marie Rambert's and the International. Madame 
Rambert, this year celebrating her company's quarter-century 
of existence, has the oldest ballet company and school in this 
country. Marie Rambert, wisely, has followed the course of 
injecting fresh blood into her company during every tour. 

It is the lack of male dancers which hits our ballet most hard. 
The same lack is apparent in our schools. Male dancing is of a 
very poor general quality in our ballet, especially when com- 
pared to the strength of their partners. Sadler's Wells have at 
least two very promising boys who may help to right this 
situation—David Blair and David Poole. But two will not have 
much effect. We need a dozen more dependable males and a — 
few score of useful ones. At the moment we are far short of 
this limited mark. | 

- The British, as dancers, have much of that reserve which 
they show as travellers. But behind this they have a discipline 
which is vital in ballet training. With severe training from 
masters who love the ballet . . . with a closer alliance between 
schools and teachers whose common aim is British ballet... 
with a unity of purpose among the critics to see good ballet 
rather than make witty reading . . . with all this our ballet will 
succeed. No need to worry over dancers. We have them. ... 


IHE FORTY BEST BOOKS 


N our September number we invited readers to send lists of forty 
| eee in prose, written since the year a.p. 100, which they consider 

have the best claim to be read by intelligent persons in all countries 
(either in the original or translation). The votes given to each book are 
being counted. The list of the forty books which have the most votes 
will be considered as the list selected by readers of Britain To-day, and 
the sender will win our prize. 

The results have been coming in steadily, but are as yet far from 
complete. The earliest replies were of course from countries in Europe, 
and they were followed by batches from the U.S.A., and then from 
Latin-America and Africa. As yet we have had nothing from Australia 
or New Zealand or other very distant countries. 

However, the election results up to date are sufficient to show that 
certain books are sure of a place. We publish, as promised, a provisional. 
list, though we must emphasize that this is not the definitive list, which 
will be modified by results to come. Here are the first thirty-nine, 
arranged in order according to the number of votes received, those 


bracketed together having had an equal number:— 


Cervantes: Don Quixote. 
Tolstoy: War and Peace. 
Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 
Dickens: David Copperfield. 
f Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
Hugo: Les Misérables. 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Flaubert: Madame Bovary. 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair. 
Voltaire: Candide. 
Boswell: Life of Johnson. 
Dickens: Pickwick Papers. 
Dostoievsky: Crime and Punishment. 
ae Ivanhoe. 
Thomas Aquinas: Summa Theo- 

soos 

Jane Austen: Pride and Prejudice. 

St. Augustine: Confessions. 

Thomas à Kempis: De Imitatione 

Christi. 
Macchiavelli: J Principe. 


Andersen: Fairy Tales. 

Charlotte Brontë: Jane Eyre. 

Darwin: Origin of Species. 

Dostoievsky: The Brothers Karamazov. 

More: Utopia. 

Pepys: Diary. 

Thousand and One Nights. 

Lewis Carroll: Alice in Wonderland. 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Manzoni: Promesst Sposi. 

Marx: Das Kapital. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island. 

Boccaccio: Decameron. 

Emily Bronté: Wuthering Heights. 

Churchill: The Second World ne 

Kipling: Jungle Book. 

Montaigne: Essays. 

Melville: Moby Dick. 

Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, 

Tolstoy: Anna Karenina. 


The candidates for place 40 are seven in number, each of whom 
received an equal number of votes. 'The competitors for this place are: 


Dumas: The Three Musketeers. 
Fielding: Tom Jones. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Marcus Aurelius : Meditations. 
Pascal: Pensées. 
Sienkiwicz: Quo Vadis. 


At the moment the lead is held by a Swedish competitor. An Italian, 
a Spaniard and an Englishman tie for second place. 

The final result of this literary general election will be announced, 
with the name of the prize winner, in the next number (January) of 


Britain Today. 
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NEW LITERATURE 
A NEW KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


By Syitvia TOWNSEND. WARNER 


LETTERS OF KATHERINE MANS- 
FIELD TO JOHN MIDDLETON 
MURRY. Edited by J. M. Muzry. 
Constable. — 455. 

A letter, whether it is to be read by posterity 

or by the person to whom it is addressed, 

must retain its particle if it is to keep the 
birthright of being read with concurrence; 
it must convey a wish to be writing ło, not 
merely a wish to be writing. Indeed, of the 
‘two classes of readers, posterity, who is not 
directly addressed by the letter-writer, is the 
more sensitive to this distinction, and more 
resentful if it be overlooked. It is not that 
de-particled letters bore us; they do some- 
thing worse, they embarrass us. Forgetting 
that to an author his powers of writing may 
be the only thing that he is sincerely 

. interested in, we are abashed when we’find 

authors putting into envelopes passages of 
writing that should have been kept for the 
notebook, the public, or the wastepaper- 
basket. 

In the 1928 publication of Katherine 
Mansfield’s Collected Letters this infection 
of letter-writing by writing was uncomfort- 
ably evident. The brilliance, the sensibility, 


the “effects” had a feuilleton quality; the . 


personality of the writer was so often pre- 
sented rather than conveyed that one felt 
teased by apparitions of a pseudonymous 
columnist with an irresistibly recognizable 
style. The absence of the particle was 
notably embarrassing in the letters which 
she wrote to her husband, J. M. Murry, 
during the months when the threat of 
tubérculosis sent her to winter abroad. To 
keep up day by day an intimate corre- 
spondence can be a pleasure, a tax, a matter 
of conscience, a habit; but it is disconcerting 
to find it done as though in answer to a 
challenge—2 daily demonstration that one 
is always at concert pitch. “It is impossible 
not to feel,” so I wrote at the time, “that in 
her letters she is constructing, almost .with 


coquetry, a self-portrait that shall by its 
look of life annihilate the space between her 
and their reader, the time that will soon 
have carried her out of the kingdom of the 
living." 

One does the best one can with the 
material that is given one. The 1928 Letters 
were a selection and -edited. Now Mr. 
Murry has given us a complete text of 
Katherine Mansfield’s letters to himself. In 
the words of the Publisher's Note, “‘the 
present volume is virtually a new book." It 
is also a new Katherine Mansfield; before 
this full-length presentation I withdraw my 
former hypothesis. The word coquetry will 
not do: it is too slight, and too urbane; the 
self-portrait fragments into a gallery of self- 
portraits, and the person for whose assurance 
they were primarily designed is the writer 
herself, a tormented Narcissus, 

In this sense, the absence of the particle 
ceases to be embarrassing. In their full 
context the “literary passages" seem tran- 
quil and unforced by comparison with the 
rest. Writing of the sea, a rose, a maid- 
servant, she is at ease, for she sees them, and 
not herself reflected in them, and for the 
time being she is released from the obliga- 
tion to make herself real to herself. A 
sentence later, the obligation reasserts 
itself, and she returns to the desperate 
business of being Katherine Mansfield. It 
would be idle to debate which is the best 
likeness: the dedicated writer; the wife in 
exile, talking the Little Language of married 
lovers, sending messages to her Japanese 
doll, dreaming of a cottage in the country; 
the wife of the editor of The Atheneum; the 
lover of solitude, the victim of loneliness, 
the artless, the disillusioned, the termagant 
in a hot fury, the termagant in a cold fury. 
For none of these selves can appease her, 
she does not trust them, and she cannot 
trust herself to face the fulfilment of any 
wish. When at last the longed-for cottage is 
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bought, she scarcely refers to it again. The 
victim of loneliness and the lover of solitude 
is in fact companioned by the lumbering 
devoted L.M.—a woman friend whom she 
scorns, finds intolerable, and will not relin- 
quish. The likeness does not matter, the 
essential is that there must be a portrait, 
whether it be appealing, arresting or 
intimidating. Letter follows letter, from 


Bandol, from Looe, from Ospedaletti, from: 


Menton. Each group follows a pattern: the 
place is beautiful, she is beginning to feel 
better, she is busy, she is lonely, the climate 
is detestable, the people are brutes, she has 
suffered and been very ill and not men- 
tioned it till now. 

And it is true, “Katherine arrived in 
London on April rth, 1918. She was 
haggard and frightened.” Her husband’s 
brief statement dispels all the self-portraits. 
The real woman appears, and is haggard 
and frightened. 

This is an appalling book; and Mr. 
Murry deserves unqualified thanks and 
respect for his integrity in publishing it. It 
is appalling, not so much for the intensity 
with which Katherine Mansfield suffered 
and inflicted suffering as for the dispropor- 
tion between the container and the con- 
tained. The height of her emotions has no 
downward corroboration. Nothing has time 
to root. The quickness of her sensibility is 
frustrated by the speed with which she 
snatches at every experience. Her self- 
credulity is outmatched by self-mistrust, 
and everything fails her except words, and 
words only keep faith with her when she is 
not expressing herself. Even her virtues 
turn against her. Her truthfulness, voicing 
her constant changes of mood, appears as 
total lack of consideration. When the forti- 
tude with which she has concealed an illness 
breaks down, the disclosure sounds vin- 
dictive. 

Mr. Murry, in one of the brief sober 
annotations which so tragically afford the 
only points of repose in this headlong 
tragedy, speaks of “the fearful alternation 
between confidence and despair which are 
characteristic of the phthisic patient.” 


4.1 
Other phthisics have believed, as Katherine 
Mansfield did, that with a little happiness, 
peace of mind, kinder -circumstances, 
recovery would follow. She, however, went 
further; and in her last year came to think 
that the cure must come with a change of 
heart. With that intention, she went to the 
Gurjieff Institute at Fontainebleau in Octo- 
ber, 1922. 'There, in the following January, 
aged thirty-four, she died. In the course of 
her last-but-one letter to her husband, she 
wrote: “You see, Bogey, if I were allowed 
one single cry to God, that cry would. be: 
I want to be REAL,” A posthumous reality, 
at any rate, has been given her by the 
magnanimous publication of these letters. ` 
But fate may be nursing another irony. It 
seems possible that she will be remembered 
for her letters instead of for her books, as - 
Haydon the artist is remembered as the 
man who wrote the autobiography. 
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THE DUKE OF WINDSOR 
By R. A. Scort-JAmEs 


A KING'S STORY: The Memoirs of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor, K.G. 
Cassell: 255. 

There have been certain critics of this book 

` who have loftily objected that it was 

improper for the Duke of Windsor, formerly 

King of England, to descend into the arena 

and give his own account of the Abdication. 

What a strange objection! King 
Edward VIII abdicated precisely in order 
to gain the freedom of a private citizen— 
freedom from the heavy responsibility of a 
constitutional monarch, which was incom- 
patible with his marriage to the woman of 
his choice. Having given up a crown to 
gain that freedom, by what compulsion is 
he restrained. from stating the facts as he 
understood them when the case from every 
other point of view has been so abundantly 
publicized? He bought his freedom at a 
heavy cost. He has the right to exercise it. 

If he had offended against ordinary good 
taste, that would have been a different 
ground of criticism. But there is no such 
ground. He was careful at the moment of 
crisis not to bring his family into the 
dispute, and he does not do so now. The 
book reveals his affection for his parents and 
his brothers and sister. He writes frankly 
about the public men of his time, but is 
evidently seeking to be scrupulously fair and 
accurate, 

About the unhappy circumstances which 
led to his abdication there were and still are 
differences of opinion. Any Prime Minister 
might have been disturbed by the gossip 
caused by the King’s projected marriage 
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worth's Guide to the Lakes." Hart-Davis. 


with Mrs. Simpson. Stanley Baldwin, then 
Prime Minister, undoubtedly acted from a 
high sense of duty. There is no reason to 
suppose that the King did otherwise. In 
reading this narrative we get a sense of his 
extraordinary loneliness during the period 
when he was being pressed for an immediate 
decision. It is about the manner in which 
the issue was handled by Mr. Baldwin that 
opinions will most seriously differ. Mr. 
Churchill, not in office, tried to come to 
the rescue of the distracted King and lover. 
He called for “time and patience.” But it 
was too late. The King was faced with an 
ultimatum, and felt that he was in danger 
of dividing the nation. Under the circum- 
stances, which perhaps with a little more 
“time and patience" might have been 
changed, few will question that he was right 
in deciding to abdicate. 

The book is by no means mainly con- 
cerned with this tragic affair. It is the story 
of his own life told with liveliness and 
candour. The Duke has no pretensions to 
be a man of letters, He admits that he has 
had help in the writing, but we feel none the 
less that it is in essence his own. We are 
aware of the impulsive, restless, somewhat 
discontented, but generous personality 
behind it, and can compare the writing 
with his own letters and notes, from which 
we have extracts. We get a really wonderful 
picture of the upbringing of a young Prince 
in Edwardian times. There was much that 
he found irksome, much that he enjoyed. 
The Prince felt himself to be of a different 
generation not only from his spirited 
grandfather but also from his austere 
father, and was often impatient of “all 
this unreal show and ceremony." 

When war broke out in 1914 he was 
disgusted that he was not allowed to 
take his full part in the fighting, and 
wrote in his diary *Oh!! that I had a 
job." In 1918 he wrote to his father 
about the importance of "keeping in 
the closest possible touch with the 
people." “I’m out the whole of every 
day seeing and visiting the troops, i.e., 
‘the people? 1111" After the Great War he 
plunged, with the feverish activity of 
so many other ex-servicemen of that 
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time,intoa round of alter- 
nating work and pleasure. 
"My life appeared to 
form a disconnected 
pattern — duty without 
decision, service without 
responsibility, pomp 
without power." 

He was strenuous in 
the performance of his 
ceremonia] duties, in his 
pleasures, and in his 
ambitious desire to be of 
some human use to his 
fellow-countrymen. In 
his last yearsas Prince hecame, not altogether 
to the liking of the Prime Minister, to take 
more and more interest in the distressing 
problem of unemployment and bad housing 
in the mining areas. It was not easy to be a 
royal functionary, Britain’s “best salesman 
abroad,” a sportsman, a man of pleasure, 
and an aspiring social reformer—all of them 





Drawing by Ray Bone from “ The ; English and Their 
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together under the traditional pattern of 
constitutional monarchy. It is one of the 
qualities of this fascinating book that it 
shows the inside and the outside of the life 
of a Prince in a disturbed historic period, 
and the successive signs of clash between 
temperament and circumstances which 
ended in tragedy. 


» MIDDLE EASTERN EXPLORER 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


BEYOND EUPHRATES. By Freya 

Stark. Murray. 25s. 

Those readers who delighted in Miss Freya 
Stark’s first volume of autobiography, 
Traveller’s Prelude, which brought her story 
up to her first contact with the Levant, will 
certainly not be disappointed in this book, 
the continuation of her story from 1928 to 
1933. By the latter year, her fame as 
explorer was assured, and it was scarcely 
less certain that the Middle East had 
produced yet another renowned writer. Nor 
will readers anticipate less eagerly a 
succeeding volume which will, among other 
things, tell, it is to be presumed, of her 
wanderings in Southern Arabia. 

This volume, however, tells of her 
impressions principally of regions by or near 
the Tigris, and of the Persian hills and of 
northern Persia, with a little of the Lebanon 
and Syria and Trans-Jordan thrown in for 
good and welcome measure. 

If, in Traveller’s Prelude, the pages exuded 
primarily the sweet scents of Italy and of 
England, the pages of Beyond Euphrates give 
out the more pungent, but, to those who 
know the region, the nostalgic, perfumes of 


the Middle East, to whose charms Miss 
Stark enduringly succumbed, even though, 
like many other British sojourners, she was 
at times exasperated with the different 
values on which both foreigners and Arabs 
therein respectively set store. The Middle 
East, whether it be Persian or Arab terri- 
tory, is no terrifory for frail bodies, but Miss 
Stark’s will power, and sense of humour, 
more than counter-balanced those physical 
drawbacks to which she freely confesses. 
She had so large a tolerance as to overcome 
difficulties which might have led more 
masterful characters into disaster—in other 
words, she entered wholly into the spirit of 
the Middle East. Enchantment and dis- 
illusionment, the sweet and the bitter, were 
never far removed from each other in Miss 
Stark’s experience. Hers is a faithful 
record, neither over-written nor under- 
written; a very mirror of the plains of Iraq 
and of the hills of Persia. 

In this book are to be found the intimate 
backgrounds of two of Miss Stark's books: 
Baghdad Sketches and The Valleys of the 
Assassins, each maturely reflecting the 
enthusiasm with which she greeted the 
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unknown, as if each day she were facing a 
resplendent dawn. Her very words have the 
freshness of dew about them. For a traveller 
so tireless, a pursuer of goals whose. main 
worry appeared to concern rather her 
finances than her health, she is unusually 
accurate; though why she should have 
thought, in her visit to Kirkuk in 1933, that 
two oil pipe-lines went thence to Haditha 
on the Euphrates, and thence two each to 
Haifa and to Alexandretta (she ought to have 
written Tripoli), it is difficult to imagine. 

But this is a book, not so much for 
instruction—though there can be few who 
will not learn something from it—as for 
elevated entertainment, for it contains at 
once philosophic reflections, gossip and such 
pictures of Arab women's life as no mere 
man could give. Miss Stark's powers of 
Observation are extremely acute; nor does 
she err on the side of discretion. It is, as it 
should be, a very personal record, for she is 
no believer in impartiality or even in 
objectivity (the dullest of all explorers 
might in her view be the collector of facts 
for facts’ sake). It is, however, shot through 
with sincerity, a thread which for her binds 
together the most improbable pieces of 
information, the most individual of views. 

The system which Miss Stark adopts in 
this book—a comprehensive introduction to 
each chapter of actual letters written at the 
time to various relatives or friends—is most 
attractive. She does not write for easy 
readers, but she does make everything easy 
for them—even to the abundant and admir- 
able photographs with which she adorns her 
pages. One obtains from this record an 
impression of an indomitable person, at once 
gifted and sympathetic, an artist who was 
not unhappy with the ordinary business 
community, a lover of fine things who had 
little enough time for mere conventionality, 
a resourceful explorer who seldom felt 
lonely. Rascals and saints alike came easily 
within the compass of Miss Stark's compre- 
hension—and the Middle East holds 
enough of either. 


NATIVE GENIUS 


ENGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULP- 


TURE. By Arthur Gardner. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 555. 
To open this new edition of Mr. Gardner’s 
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authoritative work with its 683 splendid 
photographs ranging over nearly 1,000 
years is to recapture the unique sensation 
given by English medieval sculpture, the 
realization of the poetry and charm allied 
to a robust and earthy spirit that imbues 
all truly. characteristic creative English 
work. So often abroad one is carried away 
by the magnificence and maitrise of such 
monuments, but the English appear always 
to have been shy of too forceful accom- 
plishment, and in its place they have 
exploited to the full their love of nature and 
their sense of the link the land has always 
given between their aristocracy and their 
peasantry. There is a sense of innocence, 
an awareness of man’s place in creation. 
These often very moving memorials to 
their great men or to the lowly life about 
them have no parallel on the Continent. 
Some writers have superficially treated 
English architecture as a mere offshoot of 
that of France. Of this Mr. Gardner says: 
No doubt there was frequent exchange of 
ideas and inspiration, but English church 
building took a line of 1ts own which mani- 
fested our national characteristics and 
advanced by experiment on its own lines 
until it finally evolved the stately Per- 
pendicular style, which has no counterpart 
on the other side of the Channel. 

This contrast of native vision with that of 
other lands can be seen most strikingly 
when comparison is made between the 
illustrations of William Torel’s head of 
Queen Eleanor and the enchanting lions 
that lie dreaming at her feet, and Torri- 
giani’s of Lady Margaret showing the 
Italian’s dramatic concept. The reappear- 
ance of this volume with its 180 new 
illustrations, and additions taking account 
of research done in the last fifteen years 
celebrates fittingly the end of Britain’s 


Festival year. GLUCK 


SELECTED TRAVEL BOOKS 


The travel-journal of a young American’s 
wanderings in the Levant is presented in 
The Phoenix in the Desert, by Dunstan 
Thompson (Lehmann, 18s.). Lively descrip- 
tions recorded with a poet’s sensibility, and 
reflections upon the swiftly changing rela- 
tionships between the Old world and the 
New. Arabian Adventurer, by Stanton Hope 
(Hale, 16s.). Memoirs of one of the least 
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publicized of those Englishmen, who have 
been irresistibly attracted towards the 
peoples of Arabia and the Mahomedan 
religion. Hajji Williamson, though posses- 
‘sing immense local knowledge, did not 
aspire to political influence, and his 
exciting life story culminates upon a note 
of contentment in old age. The Beauty of 
Morocco, by Rom Landau (Evans, 125. 6d.), 
is a brief well-balanced report upon the 
best preserved of all the feudal civilizations 
of North Africa. The author stresses the 
remarkable feat of the Moroccan rulers in 
preserving their independence in their 
dealings with Europe. 

A trip on horseback through the 
Caucasian mountains taken in the spring 
of 1929 provides the material for Caucasian 
Journey, by Negley Farson (Evans, 12s. 6d.). 
An invaluable record made just before the 
collectivization of Cossack lands swept away 
` much of the traditional rural life of the 
province. Notable accounts of mountain 
scenery and local cooking described by a 
connoisseur of both. Mrs. Ursula Potter's 
Pil Fly No More (Allen and Unwin, 185.) 
seldom remains earthbound for long. The 
authoress has navigated her husband’s 
single-engined aircraft over the remotest 
parts of Africa, A modest narrative with 
plenty of excitement, which emphasizes 
the relief of arriving rather than the more 
leisurely enjoyments of travel. 


ESSAYS IN NOSTALGIA 


THE ENGLISH PAST. By A. L. 
Rowse. Macmillan. 155. 


Tears are the defect of a quality in Mr. 


A. L. Rowse. He has always worn his heart 
on his sleeve for the daws to peck at, and 
never more so than when, as in this collection 
of "evocations of persons and places," he 
is concerned with the English country- 
side, the English past. “It is a vanishing 
culture that I pursue, the debris that I 
lovingly cherish," he says. He is at odds 
with his world, and that quickens his 
nostalgia. “It is the decay of a civilization 
that I study—like Leland and Aubrey 
before me." A nimiety of emotion, a lack 
of inhibition and reserve in the expression 
of it, characterize Mr, Rowse as they 
characterized his favourite Elizabethans. 
He gets worked up very easily. He visits 


the church where 'Thomas 

Hardy's mother first set eyes 

on his father, and “I was very 

near to tears, not so much for’ 
myself as for him who had 
belonged here... 
I wept inwardly, 
silently, for all the 
unknown mystery 
that surrounds our 
lives.” 

But beyond lies 

good solid country. 
For Mr. Rowse's 
special quality, an 
intense sensitivity 
of reaction to a 
place, a person, an 
episode in history, 
isatitsbestinthese Drawing by NicoLas 
essays, sometimes BENTLEY from “The 
only here and Womanin the Wardrobe," 
there, sometimes 4 PETER ANTONY. 
throughout a Evans. 8s. 6d. 
whole paper. 
Perhaps he is more stable as a writer about 
the past. When he writes of a contemporary 
like D. H. Lawrence, he indulges in a 
passionate self-identification which is over- 
wrought; when he writes of Hardy he does 
not avoid sentimentality. But there is, for 
example, an admirable controlled evoca- 
tion of Swift, withdrawn from London in 
1714 to the little village of Letcombe, at 
the moment when the Tory Party, ‘“‘to 
which Swift had given his genius beyond 
recall," was about to plunge from power. . 
There is a sparkling vignette of Bisham, the 
Thames-side country house where the 
Elizabethan Thomas Hoby lived. 

This and other essays on seventeenth- 
century themes read like sketches for, or by- 
products of, Mr. Rowse's larger work on 
“The England of Elizabeth.” But they exist 
in their own right, for they display the same 
capacity for marshalling much detail into 
effective unity; they are vivid in their appeal 
to the imagination; they are adult, authori- 
tative. One would give a hundred essays like 
the one on All Souls, which totters on the 
verge of ostentation, for any one of these. 
For in them the historian has drowned the 
autobiographer; they are Mr. Rowse's best 
genre, 
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Drawing by Jean GARsSIDE 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


à ' By Sytva NORMAN 


- The gentle flood of literature for those 
beyond the picture-book stage divides in 
a fairly orderly way into two main chan- 
nels: the real and the imaginary. But 


before inspecting this parade of prose. 


works let us pipe them in with a song. “I 
have been writing songs for over sixty 
years," says Miss Eleanor Farjeon; and 
in Silver-Sand and Snow (Joseph, 15s.) she 
has collected a great number of her songs 
and verses for and about children. Delicate, 
simple, glowing with sweet understanding 
and dancing with bright laughter, these, 
like the childhood poems of Walter de la 
Mare, are timeless. and ageless. Miss 
Farjeon makes some modest disclaimers 
about poetry, but it is clear that for half a 
century she has been riding the sunbeams, 
and what more need we ask? 

Now to our main channels, At the very 
portals of the real, the first of a new series 
of Brief Lives is one that should appeal to 
the young adventurer. Sir Francis Drake, by 
James A. Williamson (Collins, 75. 6d.), is a 
lucid account of the sea-dog’s voyages and 
their political background. Free from all 
false tinsel and glamour it approaches the 
austere; but no soft-pedalling can muffle 
the effect of the Armada, even if we are to 
discount that legendary game of bowls. 
Miss Jane Lane, telling a true tale rather 
than a life-story, has chosen another 
favourite figure; in The Escape of the Prince 
(Evans, 85, 6d.) she writes of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie's flight after Culloden “‘over the sea 
to Skye” and the islands. This escaper’s 
classic carries its own excitement, but Miss 
Lane, an expert on the period, guides it 
skilfully. 


Another true tale of courage and endur- 
ance was born when the sixteenth century 
Dutch mariner William Barents sailed to 
the Arctic Ocean in search of a North West 
passage. The Long Arctic Night, by Kurt 
Schmeltzer (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.), has been 
translated from the German by Elizabeth 
Brommer. Mr. David Cobb’s illustrations 
scattered throughout the text increase the 
attraction of this little epic of the ice. 

Turning from story altogether along our 
informative channel we find Richard Ogle 
describing, with the help of his own hand- 
some illustrations, some unusual and not 
unformidable beasts in Animals Strange and 
Rare (Bell, 12s. 6d.). Here are. beasts, birds 
and fishes from the distant wilds of many 
continents. Mr. Ogle is no dry-as-dust 
teacher either; he can bring us, in the 
Congo’s ominous silence, suddenly to the 
rare okapi—something between antelope 
and giraffe—or fly us over the Indian 
Ocean to look down at the terrifying devil 
fish. More utilitarian and domestic is 
Patrick Pringles How It’s Made (Ward 
Lock, 10s. 6d.) which gives, by easy stages, 
the growth and manufacturing processes of 
such familiar things as sugar, nylon, coal, 
a cup and saucer or a cup of tea. It is 


‘lavishly illustrated by photographs 


Fiction gilds the pill of fact—or we might 
say Awful Warning—in The Monday Story, 
by James Leasor (O.U.P., 75. 6d.), which 
shows a boy from school attempting 
doggedly to get into the London newspaper 
world. He did get in—as handler of a tape 
machine. The author, who knows all the 
answers, does not spare us the disillusion- 
ment awaiting those who aim at stardom in 
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the daily Press. Shakespearean experts are 
given a good-humoured leg-pull in Agnes 
Furlong's Stratford Adventure (Harrap, 
45. 6d.), where a party of children blunder 
into a professorial argument and the theft 
of a First Folio. This should prove happy 
reading for the English class at the High 
School. More truth and less invention lies 
behind Swiss Family Burnand (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) where Miss Mireille 
Burnand Cooper gives a charming retro- 
spect, bubbling with humour, anecdote and 
characterization, of her family’s traditional 
summer spent in sunny Swiss farmlands. 
This should be everybody’s book; but only 
girls who like some sentiment will really 
enjoy Priscilla Warner’s fragile Picture 
Come True (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) whose heroine 
falls in love with a country cottage and 
aspires to be a painter. 

Where are the school stories this year? 
Only one—sound, typical, readable— 
appears in A. Stephen Tring’s Barry’s, 
Exciting Year (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.). The girls 
are absent. Animal stories? Yes, Water Wag- 
tail (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) is a pie- 
bald pony ridden by a heroine not, we 
suspect, unlike the talented authoress Jane 
de Barque Hubert who is aged fourteen. 
Travel? Allowing that we are now in the 
fiction channel, there is much solid first- 
hand Indian observation in Tekhi’s Hunting, 
by Winifred Holmes (Bell, 9s. 6d.). Its 
authentic background and its bold illu- 
strations by Jack Matthew bring a special 
appeal to this story of adventure among the 
Nagas of Northern Assam. 

Indeed we are due now for the adven- 
turous, the thrilling, the fantastic. On our 
way to the genuine neverland let us note 
that those who prefer the moyie country 
can enjoy The Boys and Girls Cinema Clubs 
Annual (Juvenile Productions, 7s. 64.) full 
of pictures and narratives of the latest 
films, Adventures in half-authenticmedizval 
settings are represented by Jockin the Jester, 
by Ursula Moray Williams (Chatto, gs. 64.), 
and Ronald Welch’s The Gauntlet (O.U.P., 
8s. 6d.) where a present-day boy goes. back 
six centuries to his ancestor's castle and 


shares his wars. The rare, the magnificent,- 


the imaginative country of Make-Believe 
appears in John Hale’s Great Uncle Toby 
(Faber, gs. 6d.) where a boy has the kind 
of adventure among the kind of people 
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Drawing by Suirtey HuGuHes from “ Great- 


Uncle Toby." Faber. 9s. 6d. 

that denote originality and a touch of gold- 
dust in the inventor of them. This is a 
distinctive and delicious book in the Carroll 
tradition; It compares a little unfairly with | 
Elizabeth Goudge’s The Valley of Song 
(U.L.P., gs. 6d.). Here a fine beginning in a 
shipbuilder’s yard leads into an over- 
elaborated fantasy-world and a slightly 
incongruous moral ending. Recommendable 
for all that. So too is John Pudney’s Sunday 
Adventure (Lane, 7s. 6d.) where the fantasy- 
country under the sea turns out to be 
alarmingly scientific, up to date and appal- 
ling to small heroic boys, and a high- 
tension excitement is kept throbbing to the 
end. 

For kidnappers and castles, for escapes 
growing narrower, islands more remote, 
caves more intricate and -young explorers 
more intrepid, consult The Wednesday 
Island, by Ursula Hourihane (Ronald, 
8s. 6d.); Pam at Storne Castle, by Gladys 
Mitchell (Evans, 7s. 6d.); Castaway Camp, 
by M. E. Atkinson (Lane, gs. 6d). In 
Dauntless Fock (Juvenile Productions, 7s. 6d.) 
Allan K. Taylor of the B.B.C. tells of his 
adventures in wild countries—a ''thick- 
ear" book for boys. Lastly, a complete 
breakaway is the revised edition of A 
Christmas Book (Dent, 155), an anthology of 
prose and verse compiled by D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine, There is 
no upper age-limit? for enjoying these 


extracts from both well-known and unusual 
writers, some curious, some glorious, a few 
in French or Latin, a bar or two of music, 
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and the whole produced in a small gift 
volume that, in days of stern economy, is a 
pleasure to handle. 


NURSERY BOOKS 
3 By Marie HANNAH 


The nursery writers, like everybody else, 
are showing signs of fatigue and what one 
can only describe as dampness. Where are 
the gay colours, the embroidered fancies of 
yesteryear ? Animals plod too conscientiously 
through their paces; fairies have become 
moral and instructive; children are over- 
accommodated with under- 
standing and spineless parents. 
We have become at once too 
tender of children’s suscepti- 
bilities and too indifferent~to 
their need of fun. 

Fortunately, there are splen- 
did exceptions to the prevailing 
anemia, First, Mr. Edward 
Ardizzone, whose entrancing 
pictures, marvellously evocative 
of pathos and joy, are perfectly 
matched to the romantic story 
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Snork maiden and the Hemulens, which 
instantly wins the heart. Miss Jansson has . 
a delightfully original and ingenious fancy. 
It 1s a great if sad pleasure to find that. 
one more story by the late Mr. Hugh 
Lofting is available this year. Doctor Doliitle 
and the Canary (Cape; gs. 6d.) continues the 
adventures of Pippinella, the 
prima donna of the Doctor’s bird 
opera company to whom we 
o were introduced in the Caravan. 
The pictures are as funny and 
expressive of animal life. as 
ever. It is wonderful to meet 
Gub-Gub (that pig who posted 
himself banana skins because 
he never got any letters) once 
again. 
The Ambrose of Miss 
Rosemary Anne Sisson (The 


e 
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of Tim and Charlotte (O.U.P., 
8s. 6d.). Even if we are apt to 
think of Tim as a boy's boy, 
prone to adventure, we can 
readily understand his weak- 
ness for the little girl found 
floating so dramatically in the 
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Drawing by LESLIE 

ANDERSON from ** Mole’s 

Castle." ^ Falcon Press. 
85. 6d. 


Adventures of Ambrose, Harrap, 
6s.) is a mouse. His momentous 
journey with Simon the field 
mouse to Buckingham Palace, 


' with all its attendant dangers, 


is described with grave con- 
viction. Mr. Elleston Trevor, 


waves. Charlotte (as she is 

named in spite of the jealous Ginger’s 
preference for Fishy) has lost her memory, 
is adopted by Tim’s family and then 
claimed by a rich and snooty aunt. 
Fortunately, the most expensive doctor of 
all diagnoses her crafty illnesses as nostalgia 
for a poor but honest home and she escapes 
from the sad haunts of the wealthy. Mr. 
Ardizzone’s final drawing after Millais of 
Tim doing his young Raleigh (or Othello) 
stuff is as delicious to children (particularly 
girls) as it is to grown-ups. 

- The next prize must certainly be awarded 
to a Finnish author and artist, Miss Tove 
Jansson, who has followed up cher Finn 
Family Moomintroll with Comet in Moominland 
(Benn, 7s. 6d.). There is a gay dottiness 
about the author’s illustrations to this new 
investigation of the Moomin family, the 


chronicler of the Deep Wood 
Folk adventures is enormously popular 
with children so that, though grown-ups 
may dislike the whimsy manner of these 
variations on a Kenneth Grahame theme, 
Sweethallow Valley (gs. 6d.) and Moles 
Castle (8s. 6d), both published by the 
Falcon Press, must be recorded as judi-: 
ciously exciting examples of this series. 
Cam's new picture book Bill Frog to the 
Rescue (Bodley Head, 6s.), a lively story 
with really revolting illustrations, tells how 
Father Christmas’s Christmas Eve cold was 
cured just in time. 

Again we must complain of a shortage of 
stories about children themselves, though 
two new additions to the Milly Molly 
Mandy series, The Caravan Comes Home 
(Lucy W. Bellhouse) and Timmy in the 
Country (Rosalind Vallance), both published 
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by Harrap at 4s. 6d. each, maintain the 
excellent reputation of these unpretentious 
little books. The first has delightful illu- 
strations, comic and touching; the second 
records the mischief of very small boys with 
horrifying fidelity. The nearest approach to 
a fairy tale this year is The Land of No 
Strangers (Gwen Marsh, O.U.P., 8s. 64d.), 
the story of a boy's quest for his grand- 
mother's mysterious legacy which takes 
him on a journey through Eastern Europe, 
enlivened by local ballads and dances here 
reproduced and set to music. Gay and 
charming illustrations. 
Amusement and instruction. Flip (Joan 
" Wanklyn, Warne, 8s. 6d.) is the story of an 
“otter admirably told with strict attention 
to natural history and therefore much more 
exciting than most of the whimsies. Two 
new colour books, How the First Men Lived 
and The First Great Inventions, both by Marie 
Neurath and J. A. Lauwerys (Parrish, 6s.), 
put their excellently simple accounts across 
with the help of lucid and detailed pictures. 
Kings and Queens (Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon, illustrated by Rosalind Thorny- 
croft, Dent, 10s. 6d.), though not for the 
serious historian, helps fix the dates of the 
English monarchs in one's mind by a series 
of disrespectfully gay verses and pictures. 
Famous Paintings (&. E. Chase, Macdonald, 
18s.) can hardly be claimed as a nursery 
book but the fact remains that this serious 
introduction to art is a fascinating picture 
book for children of any age. 
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Drawing by EDWARD ARDIZZONE from “ Tim 
and Charlotte." Oxford. 8s. 6d. 
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Drawing by Tove JANNSON from a 
“Comet in Moominland." Benn. 
95. 6d. 


For the youngest children there 
is a really enchanting book— 
Sergei Prokofiev’s Peter and the 
Wolf (Faber, 8s. 6d.). Even those 
who have listened for years to wy 
the Prokofiev. music and feel it Rag 
speaks for itself will rejoice in 
the dash and vivacity of Alan 
Howard's: dazzling illustrations. 
Folding Books Limited have pro- 
duced two little trick volumes 
with pages which fold back to 
provide the answer to a question 
(Anybody at Home and How do You 
Get There? H. A. Rey, 3s. 6d. each) which will 
enthral babies. In the Little Black Sambo 
series we have Ten Little Nigger Boys (Nora 
Case, Chatto, 3s. 6d.) with the usual dis- 
appearing act reversed and ten little nigger 
girls thrown in. Finally, Peter Rabbit, of 
sacred memory, has had his story by Beatrice 
Potter set to music and versified by Dudley 
Glass (The Songs of Peter Rabbit, Warne, 
8s. 6d.) and is much to be congratulated 
on his reappearance in this form, 


" 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Balzac's Lost Illusions (Lehmann, 255.), 
introduction by Raymond Mortimer. Per- 
haps the most representative single frag- 
ment of the Comedie Humaine: many readers 
may prefer this re-issue in one volume to 
the Everyman edition which removes the 
central Parisian section of the novel to a 
second book. Miss Kathleen Raine has 
produced a vigorous modern translation, 
and Philippe Jullian’s drawings convey a 
charming picture of the period. The Tele- 
graph (Lehmann, 12s. 6d.) which forms the 
sequel to The Green Hunisman continues the 
story of Lucien Leuwen, one of Stendhal’s 
novels which is now being translated into 
English for the first time. Mr. H. L. R. 
Edwards once more succeeds against odds 


50 
in bringing over much of the peculiar 
sophistication and candour of Stendhal’s 
manner. The lyrical charm and psycho- 
logical delicacy of Jules Supervielle's novels 
first became known through the recent 
translation of The Colonel’s Children. The 
Survivor (Secker, gs. 6d.), translated by 
John Russell, though hardly longer than a 
, nouvelle, is a notable sequel. Mr. Rex 
Warner has already made several trans- 
lations of Greek tragedy which have been 
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Mr. Morgan, abandoning humanity for the’ 
idea of abstract beauty, has surrendered to 
the sound of his impeccable prose. 


LONG INNINGS. By Sir Pelham 

Warner. Harrap. 155. "n 
Celebrated before the first World War as 
one of the most consistently süccessful - 
exponents of orthodox batting, Sir Pelham ; 
Warner captained representative England | 


elevens twice in Australia and once in. 
South Africa and was in his. prime in the 1 
period he called “the golden age of cricket ”-* 


successfully - broadcast. His version of 
Euripides Helen (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
uses the rhythms and diction of modern 


verse bearing in mind always the needs of 
the actor’s voice. A simplified rendering of 
the Greek, which can be read with pleasure 
on its own merits as English poetry. 


FRENCH COUNTRY COOKING. 
By Elizabeth David. Lehmann. 
ras. 6d. 

An imaginative and practical recipe book 

with a flavour all its own. Particularly 

useful are the hints given on places where 

. to buy the more exotic ingredients, and 

simple suggestions for growing the rarer 

kitchen herbs in pots. The author under- 
estimates the wealth, variety and quality of 
interesting vegetables grown in this country, 
and does not take sufficient account of the 
particular quality and flavour of fish fresh 
from:the North Sea and the Atlantic, 

English fattened beef, and the improved 

quality of New Zealand mutton. 


A BREEZE OF MORNING. By 

Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
An unrepentant romantic, Mr. Charles 
Morgan has returned in his new novel to 
the lyrical vein of Portrait in a Mirror. An 
account of an unhappy love affair seen 
through the eyes of a boy who is himself 
bewitched by the enchantress in the case, 
it is presented rather as a legend suggested 
by this youth’s readings of the classics 
than as a human drama, Rose, the caprici- 
ous and beautiful girl who lives in a decay- 
ing manor, Howard, the clever young 
barrister who is seduced from his allegiance 
to his philosophical cousin Ann, and her 
young brother David, who believes that 
Rose has a soul in spite of her behaviour, 
are figures on a tapestry. One feels that 


He made his last appearance at Lon —— 
when he led Middlesex to the top of i -` 
1920 ‘Championship table. In the seco. = 
half of his career he was writer and corr ` 
spondent to a leading newspaper, manag, 

of some famous touring teams includ; 
D. R. Jardine’s 1932-33 side in Austral. 
Chairman of the Test Selection Committee, | 
and finally President of the M.C.C.- in 
1950-51. This autobiography springs from 
a lifelong devotion to the game, and a like- 
able personality. 


THE BLESSING. By Nancy Mitford. 
Hamish Hamilton. | 10s. 6d. 
The pursuit of love has now moved frorñ 
England to France, but Miss Mitford’s eye 
retains its special quality of cool detack 
ment. Her descriptions of high life in pos: 
war Paris are brilliant. The fantastic scer 
of the fancy dress ball representing famo 
parents with their famous children is e 
the funnier for a recognizable groundir 
in fact. Love for the amenities of Frenc 
civilization has not blinded her to the 
absurdities of the very small, very rich anc 
very aristocratic set of which she write 
Less convincing is the central triangle- 
lovely stupid English girl, fascinatirn 
French husband, vicious child—though ` 
surface contortions are amusingly sketche 


SPIRIT ABOVE THE DUST. 2 
Ronald Mason. Lehmann. 18s. 


. A forgotten writer by the time of his dei 


in 1891, the revival of Melville’s reputatic 
has only taken place in the last forty yee _ 
and' to British readers he is still best kno: 
apart from Moby Dick, for his early: 
successful travel books, Typee and Omo 
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Relies of an 


Un-common Attorney 
Reginald: Hine 
Papers left unpublished at the death of 
the author of the famous Confessions of 
an Un-common Attorney, a lawyer who 
wore his deep learning with wit and 
warm humanity. Witha Memoir by Dr. 
Richenda Scott, and 16 pages of photo- 
graphs. (Prospectus post free.) 18s.net 


‘Paloma 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


A moving and true story, the study of a 
woman friend, first met in a London 
setting, and later followed to her roots 
within the heart of France. In Paloma 
the author of the recent autobiography, 
The Little Madeleine, reveals a new facet 
of her literary skill. 15s. net 


The Scottish 
Himalayan Expedition 
. W. H. Murray 


The full story of the Himalayan Ex- 


pedition carried out last year, headed by 


four Scots mountaineers, by the author 
of Mountaineering in Scotland. With 36 
pages of brilliant photographs, including 
four in colour. 30s. net 
Prospectus post free > 


A Christmas Book 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
- and G. C. Heseltine 


Ballads, Chronicles, Songs, Stories, 
Poems, Carols, Recipes, and Anecdotes, 
conveying the true spirit of the old festi- 
val, the ‘trinity of eating, drinking, and 
praying. Revised edition, with 4 new 
colour plates. 15s. net 


Sweet Cork 


of thee 
Robert Gibbings 


Author of Sweet Thames Run Softly, etc. 
* Stories of loch and hill, mart and public 
house .. . happy scenes, country similes 
and epigrams. The same magicis on Mr. 
Gibbings as lighted on Father Mahony 
when he wrote the verses from which 
the title is taken.’ BERNARD FERGUSSON, 
Sunday Times. With 75 engravings. 
165. net 





OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers : |. M. DENT AND SONS LTD. 
10-13 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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Mr. Mason's is the first full-length critique 
of Melville as a major novelit to be 


- published in this country. His greatness, the 


author claims, lies in the intensity and rich- 
ness of his language and the vitality of his 
imagination, qualities which cannot be 
obscured even by his failures in con- 
structive power. Mr. Mason makes out a 
strong case for the study of Melville’s 
poetry, and of the ambitious but neglected 
novels such as Mardi or Pierre, His book is 
an excellent preliminary study. 
\ 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


SCOTCH: THE WHISKY OF SCOTLAND 
IN FACT & STORY. By Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart. Putnam. 155. 

This may be put high on a list of Christmas 

presents. The author understands and ex- 

plains “the choice and master spirifs of this age." 


BRITANNIA 1651-1951. By S. P i 
Staples Press. 255. ES á E 

Delightful reproduction of Jansson's seventeenth- 

century maps, with topographical notes. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF THE R 
Ward Lock. 12s. 6d. l SO 

An up-to-date edition. A mive of information 

about planes and pilots. First-rate pictures. 


THE FAITH OF A FIELDSMAN. B» H 
Massingham. Museum Press. 155. ar 


Agreeable discursive essa 
The Field. ys reprinted from 


BRITAIN AND HER PEOPLE. Ward Lock. 
155. 

Described as “a story of a country and its 

ppt py fae and achieve- 
ents. multitude of facts pict r un- 

folded. Profusely illustrated. 3 m u 


THE HOUSE OF COALPORT, 1750-1950 

By Compton Mackenzie. Collins. En id 
A factual history of Coalport and its China. 
Some beautiful coloured illustrations. 


S D Tu p d ATTOR- 
. By 1 L. Hine. Memoi 
Richenda Be um I8s. —' 
Antiquarian, local historian, bibliophile, hu- 
manist, Hine made readable everything he 
touched, These seventeen essays selected from 
his literary remains have the unmistakable 
flavour of his best work. 


MASTERPIECES OF VICTORIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By Helmut Gernsheim. 
Phaidon Press, 255. 

Proves that photography can be an art. Beauti- 

ful work splendidly reproduced. 
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